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Experimental documentary 


Introduction 
by Chuck Kleinhans 

Documentaries with different forms, different agendas, different means. 

“How it was then”: home movies as history in Peter Forgacs’ Meanwhile Somewhere ... 

by William C. Wees 

From home movies shot between 1940 and 1943, Hungarian filmmaker Peter Forgacs creates an extraordinary account of 
ordinary-and not so ordinary-life in wartime Europe. 

The global repositioning of the city symphony: sound, space, and trauma in 11 ’no”01 —September 11 

by Maria Pramaggiore 

The cultural work of memorializing traumatic events, here examining the film n’g”oi-September 11 (Brigand 2002) and, 
specifically, its use of experimental film genres and strategies. 

On the Internet, nobody knows you’re a constructivist: Perry Bard’s The Man With the Movie Camera : The 

Global Remake 

by Seth Feldman 

Ninety years ago, Dziga Vertov dreamed about an entire nation collectively making films. Thanks to the Internet, the whole 
world can do just that — and it's Vertov's film that they are making. 

Memoradic narrative in The Shoebox 

by Janet Maries 

An innovative approach to online documentary creates an interactive architecture mimicking the process of personal 
memory recall. 

Sick shit happens: everyday histories in Martin Creed’s Body. Docs 

by James P. Hansen 

In Sick Film (2006) and Shit Film (2006), contemporary British artist Martin Creed locates a unique sense of commonality 
and equality within the everyday historical acts of vomiting and shitting. 

Conference report: 

Reframing Standard Operating Procedure —Errol Morris and the creative 
treatment of Abu Ghraib 












Society for Cinema and Media Studies panel. Saturday, March 20, 2010. 2:00-3:45 pm. Chaired 
by Linda Williams (University of California, Berkeley). Papers by Bill Nichols (San Francisco State 
University), Jonathan Kahana (New York University), and Williams with a response by Irina 
Leimbacher (University of California, Berkeley). 

Introduction 

by David Andrews 

This conference report provides an analysis of the debates surrounding Errol Morris' Standard Operating Procedure and 
introduces the two conference panels on this documentary at this year's SCMS conference in Los Angeles, with an emphasis 
on the panel moderated by Linda Williams. 

Feelings of revulsion and the limits of academic discourse 

by Bill Nichols 

Standard Operating Procedure was a monumental box office flop. Does that anything to do with 
the feelings of revulsion that it produced in one viewer? 

Speech images: Standard Operating. Frocedure and the staging of Interrogation 

by Jonathan Kahana 

Drawing on the adjacent histories of U.S. war documentary and military psychiatry, Standard Operating Procedure provides 
its subjects with a powerful historical weapon: the confession that functions as an excuse. 

“Cluster fuck”: the forcible frame in Errol Morris’s Standard Operating. Procedure 

by Linda Williams 

Williams defends Errol Morris' film through an examination of its framings, metaphorical and literal, arguing that even 
Lynndie England needs to be seen as an ethical being wrestling with her acquiescence to an unethical situation. 

Response to papers and comments on Standard QgmUmg. Procedure 

by Irina Leimbacher 


Corporate Hollywood today 


Introduction: scholarship on corporate Hollywood 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

Merging aesthetic and economic analysis in studying media. 

Media empires: corporate structures and lines of control 

by Eileen R. Meehan 

Sometimes it’s hard to see who’s really running the show! 

The future of selling the past: studio libraries in the 21st century 

by Eric Hoyt 

The Hollywood studios have long profited from their film libraries. Two pending deals and a wave of new media ventures 
invite us to reconsider the libraries’ industrial and political significance. 

It’s not film, it’s TV: rethinking industrial identity 

by Jennifer Holt 

A revealing analysis of the revenue breakdowns for the major media conglomerates that explains how television keeps the 
film business afloat. 


Hollywood handouts: tax credits in the age of economic crisis 

by Vicki Mayer and Tanya Goldman 












For an object lesson in government bailouts, we turn to Louisiana’s history of film production giveaways. 


U.S. film 


Light Bouncing: digital processes illuminate the cultural past 

by Deborah Tudor 

As filmmakers define the relationship between analog and digital image capture, some like JJ Abrams with Star Trek use 
digital tools to create a nostalgic reproduction of film effects while others like Michael Mann in Public Enemies approach 
digital capture as a way to try to reframe the way audiences view cinema. 

Kathryn Bigelow’s TheJJurtLocker: a jack-in-the-hox story 

by Robert Alpert 

In depicting the daily activities of a U.S. bomb squad in Iraq, Kathryn Bigelow continues to explore the rules of engagement 
of her culture and the resulting emotional schizophrenia and deathly effect on those who would challenge those rules. 

"Come Back to the Humvee Ag’in James Honey." or a few comments about the sexual politics of Kathryn 

Bigelow’s The Hurt Locker 

by Sam Whitsitt 

The great American love story between a white male and a dark-skinned male Other gets a twist that puts the White guy on 
top and the Black man beneath ( but lovin’ it, chile!). 

Maternity divided: Amtar and the enjoyment of nature 

by Todd McGowan 

James Cameron's Avatar politicizes the natural world by depicting it as divided against itself. 

Terrmnator to Avatar : a postmodern shift 

by Kimberly N. Rosenfeld 

Two popular narratives are decoded to illustrate U.S. society’s turn from a modern Terminator mindset to a postmodern 
Avatar era. 

District Q and its world 

by James Zborowski 

Blomkamp’s up-to-the-minute representation of social problems in his thrilling South African sci-fi promises something 
different from what it ultimately delivers. 

Demeter and Persephone in space: transformation, femininity, and myth in the Alien films 

by David Greven 

The Alien films are modern horror versions of the classical Hollywood woman's film that, like this genre, foregrounds the 
heroine's remarkable ability to transform in myriad ways. 

Another kind of monster: Cindy Sherman’s Office KjEer 

by Dahlia Schweitzer" 

Office Killer is Cindy Sherman's only film, and it provides essential clues to understanding her entire body of work. So why 
isn't anyone talking about it? 

Film and ecology 

by Stephen Rust 

Review of Robin L. Murray and Joseph K. Heumann’s Ecology and Popular Film: Cinema on the Edge (New York: SUNY 
Press, 2009) 

Passage as journey in Sherman Alexie’s Smoke Signals: a narrative of environmental adaptation 

by Robin Murray and Joe Heumann 













In a move toward a more sustainable view of prairie and desert ecosystems, Native Americans in Smoke Signals (1998) adapt 
a seemingly lifeless environment into a place they can call home. 


Field of American dreams: individualist ideology in the U.S. baseball movie 

by Tom Robson 

A look at how Hollywood has used the baseball movie to reinforce and reinscribe individualist capitalist ideology and how 
this ideology contributed to an explosion of successful baseball films during the Reagan years. 

Who is missing in Bunny Lake ? 

by Dahlia Schweitzer 

Is Ann losing her mind or just her child? An examination of what, exactly, has gone missing in Preminger's classic film. 

The Hollywood two: 1045 and IQ46 as filmgoing's best years 

by Catherine Clepper 

Review of Charles Affron and Mirella Jona Affron’s Best Years: Going to the Movies, 1945-1946 (Rutgers University Press, 
2009) 

Hollywood historians often note the final wartime years as the most successful period of U.S. exhibition, but do sky-high 
attendance records suggest that these years were also Hollywood's creative pinnacle? 


International film and television 


East Asian film and television 

The circulation of Hong Kong television: imaginary landscapes, transnational Chinese publics and global 

Chinatown 

by Amy Lee 

Hong Kong television is a diasporic medium that connects Hong Kong to Chinatowns throughout the world — a transnational 
media geography best encapsulated by the notion of “global Chinatown.” 

Japanese cinema. Swallowtail Butterfly . and the classroom 

by Colleen A. Laird 

An analysis of Iwai Shunji’s popular and “problematic” film Swallowtail Butterfly addresses issues of canon and education in 
order to challenge some of the established patterns in Japanese cinema classrooms and scholarship. 

“It’s better not to lie, but it’s hard to stimulate the audience otherwise”: realism and melodrama in Lee 

Chang-Dong’s Secret Sunshine 

by Marc Raymond 

A detailed formal analysis of the 2007 South Korean melodrama Secret Sunshine explores how melodrama and realism can 
interact to create and interrogate meaning in popular film form. 

Transnational China and Hollywood-ized Chineseness: interventions and discontents 

by Kin-Yan Szeto. 

Review of Gina Marchetti, Tan See Kam, and Peter X Feng’s edited volume Chinese Connections: Critical Perspective on 
Film, Identity, and Diaspora (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2009) and Kenneth Chan’s Remade in Hollywood: 

The Global Chinese Presence in Transnational Chinese Cinemas (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 2009). 

Two recent scholarly volumes deal with the overlapping contact zones between Chinese diasporic cinema and other cinemas 
(such as Hollywood, etc). Szeto suggests that thinking, writing and teaching film and cultural criticism demands a 
dialectically critical approach, one that unveils what has been concealed and failed to be articulated in the East/West 
dichotomy. 











South Asian film 


Rage against the state: historicizing the “angry young man” in Tamil cinema 

by Kumuthan Maderya 

Tamil cinema’s “Angry Young Man” genre enjoyed a popular run in the 1980s, depicting the violent struggle of anti-heroes 
against failed bureaucracies, corrupt politicians, crooked cops, and a feeble justice system. 

Indian cinema and Partition 

by Jyotika Virdi 

Love and loss in India's historical trauma, the Partition 

Review of Bhaskar Sarkar's Mourning the Nation: Indian Cinema in the Wake of Partition. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 2009) 

Latin American film 

Genders and feminism in the films of Maricarmen de Lara 

by Eli Bartra 

Violence and feminist critique: leitmotifs in the films of Mexican documentarist Maricarmen de Lara. 

Secuestro Express and La clase : politics of realism in contemporary Venezuelan filmmaking 

by Mercedes Vazquez 

What is propaganda filmmaking and what is not? In Venezuela today, everything is polarized, society, politics, and “socially- 
committed” filmmaking. 

Battle of Chile: Struggle of a People Without Arms 

by Victor Wallis 

Class-struggle classic, a generation later with DVD release. 

Central Asian television 

Franchising culture for Kazakhstan television: producers' ambivalence and audiences' indifference 

by Amos Owen Thomas 

Television programming in Kazakhstan in the post-Soviet age becomes site of cultural-economic contestation by producers 
and consumer between a globalized Russian and a nationalistic Kazakh one. 

European film and television 

Hidden . or fear of a black planet 

by Nicholas Sammond 

Race and neoliberal anxiety in Cache (Haneke 2005), Europa 2005~2yoctobre (Straub and Huillet 2006) and the election 
of Barack Obama (2008) 

Michael Haneke: a little colder than reality 

by Jason Kelly Roberts 

Review of Peter Brunette’s Michael Haneke (University of Illinois Press, 2010) 

Peter Brunette tackles one of the art cinema's most emotionally daunting bodies of work in a new monograph in the 
Contemporary Directors Series, published by the University of Illnois Press. 

Freaks, geniuses or biological citizens? Discourses of mental distress in British television documentaries 

by Stephen Harper 

While television documentaries adopt an increasingly sympathetic perspective on psychological distress, some British 











documentaries nonetheless tend to reproduce hegemonic sexist and class-biased assumptions and reinforce a desocialized 
view of mental distress. 


Producing resistance: Ellas Querejeta’s political landscapes 

by Tom Whittaker 

An overview of one of Europe's most important and controversial producers. 

Goodhue Germany: emigration, reality TV and Schadenfreude 

by Mattias Frey 

Reality TV series show Germans flocking to exotic lands, "emigration" which often ends in ruin. This article explores the 
European fantasy of mobility and asks, in general, why does it makes us feel good to see others feel bad? 

Burnt by the. Sum from screen to stage 

by Andrea Grunert 

A Russian film turned into a play in London: Burnt by the Sun emphasizes how emotions and universal themes of love and 
humanity convey political reflections. 

Middle Eastern film 

Man-made martyrs in the age of mechanical reproduction: disturbing manufactured martyrdom in Paradise 

Now 

by Phoebe Bronstein 

A discussion of media, martyrdom, and violence (or the lack thereof) in Paradise Now (2005) in the context of Hollywood 
representations of the Middle East and the "War on Terror." 

Be Calm and Count to Seven 

by Brian Cagle 


Sex and its anxieties 


AIDS video: to dream and dance with the censor 

by Alexandra Juhasz 

Censorship demands an AIDS act; it propels AIDS art. It always has; it still does. Annette Kuhn calls this “the circuit of 
censorship” and here I will perform the circuit not as series of parties where gay men dance, drink, and hook up, but as 
another sort of dance through time, one inspired by AIDS videos that spoke strategically to the censor in their own time. 

Identity scavengers: queer girl fandom, identity politics, and South of Nowhere 

by Whitney Monaghan 

Through analysis of the fan culture of South of Nowhere, this essay opens up the complex worlds of reception and fandom, 
positioning queer girl fans as "identity scavengers." 

Surveillance, space and performance: informing interstitial subjectivities in Head Qn 

by Evangelos Tziallas 

Explores intersections between sexuality, ethnicity and nationality, suggesting gay identity is a spatially dependent, 
surveillant performance. 

Bend QverBoyfriend to Take jtLike a Man: pegging pornography and the queer representation of straight 

sex 

by Curran Nault 

The recent phenomenon of pegging pornography (pornography aimed at straight viewers that features acts of female-to-male 
penetration), puts on display a new heteroerotic in which the anus, not the penis, is situated as the principal site of male 













pleasure, and categorical distinctions between masculine and feminine, hetero and homo are frustrated. 


Torture and horror film 


Torture porn and surveillance culture 

by Evangelos Tziallas 

A group of "extreme horror" films, known collectively as "torture porn," let us contemplate the social and political 
ramifications of visibility, exploring the evolution of "the gaze" in the 21st century. 

Tortured logic: entertainment and the spectacle of deliberately inflicted pain in 24 and Battlestar Galactica 

by Isabel Pinedo 

24 and Battlestar Galactica, two television series about our post-9/11 world, tackle the issue of torture from right wing and 
progressive perspectives, respectively, arriving at diametrically opposed positions. 

Cross-cultural disgust: some problems In the analysis of contemporary horror cinema, part 2: Public Toilet . 

Visitor Q 
by Chuck Kleinhans 

Film artists can expand cinematic disgust beyond shock and gross out. Fruit Chan rewrites human waste in a humanistic 
global framework while Takahisi Miike uses it for dark social satire. 


Experimental and art worlds 


Revisiting “The Two Avant-Gardes” 

by David Andrews 

Reconsiders a classic essay by Peter Wollen so as to defend a new analysis of U.S. experimental cinema. Andrews presents 
this field's peculiar subcultural dynamics as effects of its internal dynamics and its conflicted relations to its supporting 
institutions. 

Economics of the film avant-garde: networks and strategies in the circulation of films, ideas, and people 

by Kathryn Ramey 

An ethnographic study of the economics of avant-garde film and filmmakers. 

Persevering despite the impossible: a brief history of media activism in Buffalo. NY 

by Marc Moscato 

Examining the tradition of media activism in Buffalo, NY, a city that has only recently started to become recognized for its lo- 
fi, experimental and, above all, uncompromising body of film and video. 

Placing artists’ cinema 

by Kate Mondloch 

Review of Maeve Connolly, The Place of Artists’ Cinema: Space, Site and Screen (Bristol, UK and Chicago, USA: Intellect, 
2009) 

Hollywood animation 

by Alla Gadassik 

Review of Esther Leslie’s Hollywood Flatlands: Animation, Critical Theory and the Avant-Garde (London and New York: 
Verso, 2002) 

Art treasures of the wasteland 












by Susan Felleman 

Review of Lynn Spigel’s TV by Design: Modern Art and the Rise of Network Television (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2008) 


Resources: Studying the media avant-garde 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

Books, DVDs, distributors, and online resources. 

The last word 


Fretting about film criticism 

by the editors 

Good film critics: in print, online, or both? 
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Experimental documentary: 
introduction 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

In August, 2009, Professor Michael Renov of the University of Southern 
California and I co-chaired a panel on experimental documentary at the 
Visible Evidence conference. VE is the premier international academic 
conference on documentary film. In organizing a panel on experimental 
work, Renov and I wanted to direct attention back to what had become a 
somewhat neglected area: films and videos which used innovative forms to 
challenge taken-for-granted aesthetics as well as social issues. Just as with 
other areas of media in a market culture, documentary tends to drift into the 
comfortably predictable and conventionally bland, be that in cable TV, PBS 
and network broadcasting, or theatrical features. 

A filmmaker friend, Fred Barney Taylor, director of The Polymath, told me of 
working on a cable channel series and being scolded by a network suit: “You 
have to learn to make films that people in trailer parks will want to 
watch.” Which didn’t mean topics, but following the rigid one cable hour = 43 
minutes of creative stuff in between commercials, or about five sequences 
with a dutiful narrator introduction explaining what would be seen in this 
segment, ending with a just as banal wrap up of what was seen and a lead into 
what would be presented after the commercial break followed by more of the 
daisy chain of narrator voice summary. Visuals? unimportant illustrations of 
the verbal script. 

The (yawn) formulaic nonfiction work that appears on public television and 
the ever-more-dismal networks is hardly any more challenging, and tip-toe 
cautious about any “sensitive” issue. But the impulse to take on big issues by 
displaying big egos isn’t much of an improvement, as seen in the mega-trend 
of feature length quasi-comic social and political issue documentaries first 
provoked by Michael Moore and more recently taken over as a form but 
channeled into a new Right wing activism, as in the fake “expose” of the anti¬ 
poverty activist group, ACORN. 

The Moore model uses rapid fire shock tactics, self congratulatory pranks, off 
the cuff analysis, and thoughtless media making without an analysis of how, 
and where, and why the finished product fits into the practical social political 





movements at hand, their state of development, and their needs and 
resources. The result has been, on the left and more recently on the right, a 
string of poorly conceived, formulaic, and essentially wasteful films. But they 
create a model that then led aspiring documentarists to make work that has 
no chance of getting multiplex exhibition, and then become extinct artifacts of 
the movements they claim to represent. 

In contrast, the films discussed here have a different agenda, different forms, 
and different means. These makers think that new realities and new issues 
require new expressive forms to connect with audiences. And that connection 
operates in provoking a deeper, more reflective engagement than the “ha ha” 
of the passing fancy. The issues continue with papers s from a panel on 
Standard Operating Procedure given at the Society for Cinema Studies 
meeting in March 2010. We’d also recommend an issue of Millennium Film 
Journal no. 51 (Spring/Summer 2009), guest edited by Lucas Hilderbrand 
and Lynne Sachs on “Experiments in Documentary” for additional thoughtful 
discussion of these issues. 
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Images from Meanwhile Somewhere... 



Skaters on the foggy Zuiderzee open the 
film. 



Another shot of skaters following the opening 
titles. 


“How it was then”: 
home movies as history in 
Peter Forgacs’ 

Meanwhile Somewhere... 

by William C. Wees 


“These amateur films are full of faults. The majority—let’s say 
99% of these home movies are boring. Boring. And bad. So one 
has to dig a lot of sand before you find one ounce of gold. But 
suddenly, you see all the sand is like gold. It’s also a paradox.” 

— Peter Forgacs[l] fopen endnotes in new window] 

Home movies usually appear in documentaries for what Patricia 
Zimmermann has called their “nostalgic qualities, a time frozen outside 
history. ”[2] More adventurous and experimental filmmakers have used 
recycled home movies for other more interesting purposes. A prime example 
is Meanwhile Somewhere... (1994), one of a number of films in which the 
Hungarian filmmaker Peter Forgacs uses home movies to explore the history 
of Europe circa 1930-1960. This history is lived—and filmed—by ordinary 
people going about their daily lives while the developments that occupy 
professional historians—social unrest, the rise of Fascism, the war in Europe, 
the Holocaust, the imposition of Soviet-style Communist regimes in Central 
and Eastern Europe—take place, for the most part, “off screen.” While our 
awareness of these events strongly influences our response to the footage in 
Forgacs’ films, we can also vicariously share the kind of naive pleasure the 
amateur filmmakers and their family and friends must have felt when 
watching the films at the time they were made. (As will become apparent, 
Meanwhile Somewhere... offers some notable exceptions to that 
generalization.) 

Forgacs is not the only filmmaker to exploit the complex process of reception 
involved in watching recycled home-movies. As a preface to an examination 
of Forgacs’ method of turning home movies into visual history, I will briefly 
review five other films made with material comparable to that used in 
Meanwhile Somewhere... but with significantly different results. The 
subsequent discussion of Forgacs’ film should clarify the significance of those 
differences, without, I hope, taking anything away from the accomplishments 
of other filmmakers who have chosen to recycle home movie footage for their 
own political and aesthetic purposes. 















Relations of form and content 
in recycled home movies 


Husband and wife playfully wresting in the 
Govaert family’s home movies. 



Villagers in occupied Poland awaiting the 
humiliation of lovers Maria and Georg. 



From the crowd Maria and Georg appear 
with signs hung around their necks: “I am a 
Polish Pig” and “I am the traitor of the 
German People.” 


For Urban Peasants (1975), the U.S. experimental filmmaker Ken Jacobs 
spliced together one-hundred-foot rolls of 16mm home moves shot by his 
wife’s aunt in a Jewish section of Brooklyn during the 1930s and 40s. Other 
than giving the film a title and opening and closing the film with several 
minutes of black leader accompanied by extracts from a language-learning 
tape called “Instant Yiddish,” Jacobs offers nothing in the way of 
interpretation of, or comment on, the original home movie footage. 
Nevertheless, as Jeffrey Skoller has argued, 

“In an ironic and affectionate way, Urban Peasants shows not 
only what was lost of the traditional Jewish life through 
assimilation but also the ways Jewish life continued elsewhere 
despite what was occurring in Europe.” 

Drawing upon the concept of “sideshadowing,” a term coined by Michael 
Andre Berstein in Foregone Conclusions: Against Apocalyptic History 
(1994) to characterize events related to, but not incorporated within a 
dominant historical narrative, Skoller says Jacobs’ film 

“is a sideshadow on the narrative of annihilation [of Europe’s 
Jewish population] and its claims of inevitability by showing the 
prosaics of other Jewish lives.... These artifacts of everyday Jewish 
life speak to the idea of a quotidian existence in the mist of 
catastrophe. ”[3] 

Skoller’s reading of the film may or may not accord with Jacob’s intentions, 
but it seems to support Jacobs’ contention: 

“A lot of film is perfect left alone, perfectly revealing in its un- or 
semi-conscious form.”[4] 

That statement could apply to Abraham Ravett’s short film In Memory (USA, 
1993), in which unedited home movies of everyday life in the wintery streets 
of the Jewish ghetto in Lodz, Poland, end with footage of the hanging of 
nearly a dozen men on a large scaffold in a village square. Like Jacobs, Ravett 
provides no explanatory titles, no voice-over commentary, in fact no sound at 
all while the images are on the screen. Instead, at the beginning and end of 
the film, while the screen is totally dark, we hear a prayer for the dead sung in 
Hebrew, with an English translation on the screen in the concluding 
sequence. The archival footage is shown "as is," as if to suggest that nothing 
can be said about it, and that to manipulate it through montage or other 
formal devices would be a disservice, perhaps even a desecration. As 
unpretentious and impersonal in form as it is graphically precise in content, 





Riding tricycles in Mons, Belgium, from the 
Drugman family’s home movies. 



From the second installment of the “racist 
punishment” of Maria and Georg. 



the archival footage becomes a cinematic memorial to the dead, framed by 
darkness and prayer. 

To make Gunther 1939 (Heil Hitler) (1994), the Austrian filmmaker 
Johannes Rosenberger re-filmed home movie footage so that frame lines and 
part of the sprocket holes are visible on the screen. By emphasizing the film 
as film, Rosenberger distances himself from his source, as if to say the 
original footage is a separate, distinct document for which he bears no 
responsibility other than choosing to show it to us. As in most home movies, 
the separate shots appear to have no particular order or necessary 
relationship to each other. A shot of a woman nursing a baby is followed by a 
shot of the woman holding the baby, which is followed by a few seconds of 
black. Then we see a high angle shot of a crowd-lined street taken from a 
second story window or balcony. Police move the crowd back. Two men in the 
crowd look up and wave at the camera. A cavalcade approaches. In an open 
limousine sits Adolf Hitler and some aids. Then a second limousine passes 
by. In the next shot a woman and man sit in a small sailboat; this is followed 
by a shot of two men; then the camera closes in on a blurry, shadowy face. 
And that's it. Rosenberger emphasizes Hitler's presence among these typical 
home movie images by step printing the footage so that it appears in slow 
motion, but otherwise it is no more remarkable than any of the other images. 
Rosenberger lets the juxtaposition of historically significant and ordinary 
home movie images speak for itself—or rather he lets us recognize and 
contemplate the ironies of that juxtaposition and the historical consequences 
it implies.[5] 

Of other films made with home movies, two by U.S. experimental filmmakers 
provide a particularly useful entree to a discussion of Forgacs’ Meanwhile 
Somewhere.... For The Future Is Behind You (2004), Abigail Child re-edited 
anonymous home movies and added a fictional narrative about a Jewish 
family living in Austria in the 1930s. Through visual text, she “identifies” the 
family members and presents the younger daughter as the film’s “narrator.” 
Also through text on the screen, the daughter supplies information about 
family activities, comments on her thoughts and feelings, and recounts the 
fate of family members, some of whom perish during the Holocaust while 
others emigrate to Palestine and the United States. The soundtrack includes 
synchronized sound effects and music, and some of the footage is looped, 
slowed down, and momentarily held motionless in freeze frames. The 
narrative places as much emphasis on gender and social roles as on “the 
historical moment which remains as text trace,” as Child has put it.[6] Fact 
(the actual home movie footage) and fiction (the narrative superimposed on 
the footage) merge in a critical/creative reading that is historically and 
psychologically plausible but is, nevertheless, an imaginative recreation of a 
family history illustrated with home movies. The result, Child has tentatively 
suggested, is “a documentary with fiction intruding. ”[7] 


Newborn Maria Olga Kubiskova and her 
mother in a hospital in Czechoslovakia. 


Alan Berliner’s The Family Album (1987) is composed of anonymous footage 
from a large number of American home movies shot between the 1920s and 
1950s. Beginning with shots of new-born infants, the film progresses to 
young children learning to walk, to older children playing, to teenagers and 
young adults partying, to marriage ceremonies, to the appearance of another 
generation of children, to elderly people and funerals. Like Child, he adds a 
soundtrack with music and some sound effects. The film is intended to be, in 
Berliner’s words, 








Father and son bathing in a backyard in 
Vienna. 


“a universal yet intimate portrait of American family life, not 
scripted, not rehearsed, not immune to the conflicts and 
contradictions underlying family life and its rituals.”[8] 

To call this collective family portrait “universal” is questionable. It is 
essentially an evocation of white, middle-class American family life in the 
first half of the twentieth century. Berliner’s characterization of it as “an 
intimate portrait” correctly emphasizes its lack of references to public events 
and the larger historical contexts within which these families lived and 
recorded their lives on film. 




“Shovelers Brigade”—an introductory The Shovelers Brigade put to work, 

homemade title. 



The young Drugman daughter relieving At the Moulin Rouge, 
herself in public. 

Go to page 2 
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Preserving history, creating art 



Another backyard bath: mother and son in 
Czechoslovakia 



Mother and son after the bath. 


Like Berliner, Peter Forgacs works with a large body of home movies, but 
unlike Berliner, he is concerned to preserve and emphasize their historical 
contexts. Home movies, he argues, 

“can show us a great many things about the realities and 
complexities of history as it is lived by real people....”[9] fopen 
endnotes in new window! 

Like Child, he constructs many of his films (but not Meanwhile 
Somewhere...) from a single family’s home movies (which generally include 
extended family and friends), and he arranges the footage in chronological 
order so that we observe the activities and relationships of a particular group 
of people over a number of years. Notable examples of these family-oriented 
films include The Bartos Family (1988, made from the home movies of 
Zoltan Bartos), Free Fall (1996, made from the home movies of Gyorgy Peto), 
both of which are included in Forgacs’ Private Hungary series. The 
Maelstrom (1997) is devoted primarily to the home movies of a Dutch Jewish 
family, the Perrebooms, with additional footage from the home movies of the 
Dutch Nazi, Seyss-Inquart, the Reich’s Commissioner for the occupied Dutch 
territories. Unlike Child, Forgacs goes to great lengths to accurately identify 
people, family relationships, locations, and some crucial public events that 
the film’s subjects lived through—whether or not the events are recorded in 
the home movies. In bringing these private histories into the public sphere, 
he is no less interested than Child in their psychological and social 
significance, but he provides only spare, factual information to complement 
the evidence provided by the footage itself. In his words, 

“[Tjhese films are full of revelatory moments about how it was 
then, about how they felt, about what they felt the need to 
represent. If these revelations of self are then placed in a context 
where you can sense the whole culture, its history and 
background, and how particular personalities fit into it, the results 
become very dynamic.”[io] 



To create such a revelatory context, Forgacs is not satisfied simply to 
reproduce the footage without intervening in its presentation or influencing 
its reception. In a characteristically modernist move, he exploits formal and 
material properties of the medium to shape the work’s overall structure, 
rhythm and meaning. These medium-specific properties include rigorous 
editing and the integration of many different audio-visual elements, 
including (to quote Forgacs again) 

“not only the particular identification of people and moments (the 
history of the piece) and the tinting (for providing emotional 
tone), but the use of slow motion, freeze frames, blowups; the use 









Soft-core home-movie pornography 


and design of the visual texts, and all elements and layers of the 
sound: voice-over, sound effects, music. Each of these is like an 
instrument in an orchestra.”[n] 



Russian prisoners of the Second Hungarian 
Army in the Ukraine. 



Dead Russian soldier in the Ukraine. 



The Acropolis in German-occupied Athens. 


More than a compilation, Meanwhile Somewhere... is a composition in which 
amateur films provide a crucial, but far from the only, essential ingredient. 

Meanwhile Somewhere... was Forgacs’ contribution to a five-part series 
called “The Unknown War” intended for broadcast on European television. 
The five parts were made by five different filmmakers, all of whom drew upon 
a cache of fifty hours of home movies that were shot in Europe between 1936 
and 1945. Forgacs was assigned the years 1940-1943. (The full title of the 
work, as it appears in the film itself, is The Unknown War “Meanwhile 
Somewhere...” 1940-1943.) With home-movie footage from a dozen 
European countries, the film offers a panoramic, wide-angle view of life in 
wartime Europe—in contrast to the more narrowly focused family histories in 
films like The Bartos Family, Free Fall, and The Maelstrom. The film begins 
with a beautiful shot of skaters on the misty, frozen Zuiderzee. They skate 
away from the camera and into the mist, as if into the past and a world the 
passage of time has obscured. This film, we come to realize, is intended to 
penetrate that curtain of obscurity by bringing together home-movie 
representations of events (some banal, some deeply dramatic and disturbing) 
that ordinary people lived through during an extraordinary period of 
European history. 

The shot of skaters fades to black and is followed by a rapid montage of stills 
or photographs that set the wartime scene: a large swastika in a wreath, 
fighter planes flying in formation, men in military uniforms, etc. They are 
superimposed on a shot of armed soldiers marching rapidly across the screen 
from left to right. As the last soldier exits the frame, the image freezes, and 
the film’s title appears over the vacated background. Another fade to black, 
and the skaters return. In three shots they skate toward us, away from us, and 
toward us again, until a last, lone skater glides past the camera, and only the 
mist remains on screen. (The same shot will end the film, some fifty minutes 
later, figuratively closing the curtain that was opened at the beginning.) 

This carefully composed formal opening section—like much of the remainder 
of the film—is accompanied by quiet, unobtrusive, hypnotically repetitive 
music (composed by Forgacs’ long-time collaborator, Tibor Szemzo). While 
the music is the predominant element in the film’s “soundscape,” we also 
hear occasional, strategically placed sound effects, fragments of speeches, 
crowd sounds, and isolated voices. Much of the footage is step printed to give 
it a slower and slightly dreamy pace—an effect enhanced by Szemzo’s music 
and frequent fades to black between sequences. In the film's montage, the 
usual home movie subjects mix with the unusual events of wartime. As 
macro- and micro-levels of history overlap and interpenetrate, the cumulative 
effect is a kind of cinematic stream of consciousness flowing through the 
collective mind of wartime Europe. 

The film offers little direct evidence of the war and fighting at the front. There 
are a few shots of destroyed buildings accompanied by a title, “Warsaw 
Eastern Entrance,” and some footage shot in the Ukraine in 1942 by Laszlo 
Ratz, an ensign in The Second Hungarian Army: troops on horseback, 

Russian prisoners of war, dead Russian soldiers, derailed train cars, and 
soldiers on a train trading bread for eggs with a girl at the side of the track. 
Otherwise, the war itself remains an understood, but unseen, context for 











A tipsy Belgian woman dances for the 
camera. 


Forgacs’ presentation of the war—not as newsreels, documentaries, or 
propaganda films would present it, but as home movies represented it, even 
when they show life proceeding as if there were no war: it is still, after all, life 
in wartime. 

As one would expect of home movies, there are numerous shots of children, 
relatives, friends, household activities, family gatherings, parties, weddings, 
holidays. There is also a golf tournament in Belgium, a bullfight in Lisbon, 
topless showgirls at the Moulin Rouge, and a woman who bathes and slips 
naked into bed while smiling becomingly at the husband or lover behind the 
camera. We see the newborn Marie Olga Kubiskova and her mother in their 
hospital room. Later in the film she is a toddler taking a backyard shower 
(one of several sequences with children or adults in showers or bathtubs). 
Early in the film a middle-aged couple playfully wrestle in a garden. They are 
members of the Govaert family of Gembloux, Belgium, who appear several 
times in the course of the film, including the next-to-last sequence, in which 
they gather for a wedding lunch in 1943. From the same year, there is footage 
of a Dutch couple celebrating their twelfth wedding anniversary with the 
entertainers dressed in elaborate eighteenth century costumes and wigs; also 
in the same year, friends gather for a party in a garden in Belgium, where a 
stout middle-aged—and rather tipsy—woman dances and mugs for the 
camera, much to the amusement of others at the party. 


Meanwhile, somewhere, other home movies were recording events of a very 
different sort, the most compelling of which is a mini-narrative that unfolds 
in nine separate sequences as the film progresses. Shot in a village in Poland, 
it shows, in the words of a subtitle, the “racist punishment of lovers.” A young 
woman and a young man (identified in the film as, “The Polish girl called 
Maria, 17 years old.... The German boy called Georg Gerhard, 18 years old”) 
are led into a village square with signs hung around their necks. We are told 
in voice-over and subtitles what the signs say: "I am the traitor of the German 
people" (spoken by a male voice) and "I am a Polish pig" (spoken by a female 
voice). In each succeeding sequence, the voices repeat the same self- 
accusatory and humiliating declarations, producing a kind of verbal/musical 
refrain. Forgacs has referred to them as “songs” and to the film as an “opera” 
that is “devoted to these two declarations.”[i2] 



Maria’s chief tormentor identified. 


Paul Hose cutting Georg’s hair. 









Maria and Georg paraded through the 
village. 


A young spectator in the parade looks 
back at the camera. 


As villagers stand around watching, a severe-looking man, identified in visual 
text as Paul Hose, uses large scissors to cut off all of the girl’s and the boy’s 
hair, except for a forelock that is twisted and tied into the shape of a pig's tail. 
Then the two are paraded down a village street. An unusual visual element in 
these sequences is a small inserted image in the lower right-hand corner of 
the frame. In each sequence a miniature “snap shot” of something or 
someone in that sequence appears in the insert. [13] The most disturbing of 
these is not, as one might expect, the face of Maria or Georg or Paul Hose. It 
appears in the final sequence, which ends with a group of children following 
behind the procession. Several of them look back at the camera as the shot 
ends in a freeze frame. The insert shows one of them: a young girl whose 
pretty, expressionless face says nothing—and everything—about the ritual of 
“racist punishment” and communal cruelty she has just witnessed. 

Of other footage depicting the insidious effects of racist doctrines during the 
war years, the most distressing comes from Westerbork, Netherlands, where 
the Nazis maintained a “model” concentration camp in which Jews were 
relatively well treated—before being transferred to death camps elsewhere. 
We see them arriving and being “processed” by clerks who efficiently type up 
the relevant information about each individual. Characteristically, Forgacs 
not only identifies the location but explains that the footage was “filmed by 
Rudolf Breslauer prisoner, following the order of the Camp Commander 
Gemmeker,” and he informs us that between 1943 and 1945,120,000 people 
went from Westerbork to the death camps. Sequences of footage from other 
home movies intervene before the film returns to footage made famous—or 
infamous—by Alain Resnais in Night and Fog. At Westerbork several 
hundred Jews are herded into box cars under the observation of Nazi officers 
in handsome, form-fitting uniforms and sleek, black boots, accompanied by 
equally sleek and handsome Doberman Pinchers. The final shot of the train 
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Jews at the concentration camp in 
Westerbork, the Netherlands. 


leaving the station fades slowly to white, as if the train were disappearing into 
a mist not unlike the mist on the Zuiderzee at the beginning and end of the 
film. In addition to its thematic significance, the fade to a misty white has a 
formal, aesthetic function. From this point to the end of the film, the fades 
between sequences are to white, not to black, as has usually (but not always) 
been the case earlier in the film. With this formal device, Forgacs subtly 
prepares us for the film’s approaching conclusion. 




Jews at the concentration camp in German officers overseeing the departure 

Westerbork, the Netherlands. of a train at Westerbork 


Evidence of the persecution of Jews and the Nazification of much of Europe 
appears in a number of other home movies: 


The train from Westerbork disappearing into 
the “mist” of a fade to white. 


• Hungarian Jewish work crew marches in formation and digs ditches; 

• Jews in city streets wear yellow stars on their coats; 

• in Utrecht, “Dankt Adolf Hitler” is painted on a wall and “Jood” painted 
in large letters on a shop window; 

• over shots of Prague’s Old Town in winter Joseph Goebbels declares, 
“The complete disconnection of the Jewry is not a question of morals, 
but a question of the security of the state”; 

• guard towers loom over a concentration camp in Plaszow, Poland 
(filmed with a hidden camera by Tadeus Franszyn, a member of a 
Polish resistance group); 

• Dutch Nazis in full uniform frolic on a beach in Holland; 

• in Breslau, Germany, robust young women of the German Labour Front 
jog in tight formation; 

• in Bure, Belgium, German soldiers pile confiscated bicycles on the back 
of a truck; 

• in Lille, France, German soldiers and civilians mix in a narrow, crowded 
street; 

• a home movie’s original title, “Return of our glorious troops,” precedes 
shots of crowds of civilians giving the fascist salute as soldiers parade 
through the centre of Vienna; 

• in Paris, a Wehrmacht officer bounds down the otherwise deserted 
steps of Sacre Coeur accompanied on the soundtrack by the 
synchronized sound of boots hitting stone steps; 






• in Athens, the Nazi flag flies above the Acropolis, 

• people wait in line for food, 

• emaciated men lie on hospital beds; 

• crowds march with banners declaring “NO MORE EXECUTIONS!” 
“FREEDOM OR DEATH!” and are fired upon by German troops. 



A Nazi concentration camp at Pazlow, Members of the German Labor Front 
Poland. jogging in formation. 



A Jewish workers company in Hungary The Shovelers Brigade at work, 
marching to work. 



A Wermacht officer descends the steps of Crowds welcoming victorious troops in 
Sacre Coeur. Vienna with nazi salutes. 


















Dutch Nazis cavorting on a beach in the An anti-German demonstration in Athens. 
Netherlands. 


The Athens footage (shot at great personal risk by an Athenian businessman, 
Angelos Papanastassiou [14]), the Westerbork footage, and the footage from 
Poland chronicling the punishment of seventeen-year-old Maria and 
eighteen-year-old Georg most vividly illustrate the suffering inflicted on 
victims of “the unknown war.” But because of when and where the film’s 
home movies were made, all of them are pregnant with historical significance 
and emotional impact. Given the depth of meaning history has accorded 
them, one might ask: Couldn’t they just be “left alone,” as Ken Jacobs might 
recommend? What, justifies the formal devices Forgacs applies to the home 
movies he appropriates for his own film? 

Go to page 3 
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Contextualizing “open texts” 


One answer to that question is suggested by Patricia Zimmermann’s 
description of amateur film as 

“a text that defies traditional textual analysis of filmic form 
because it is an open text that can only be completed by 
historical contextualization.”[l5] [open endnotes in new 
window! 

In Meanwhile, Somewhere... Forgacs provides that contextualization. At 
the same time, he invests his work with an aesthetic grounding and 
formal unity not found in the original home movie footage. He offers an 
Young Zednek and his grandfather play- original, creative analysis of “open texts” made by people who, as Forgacs 

fighting in a backyard in Czechoslovakia has said, 



“didn’t realize that they were recording so many other things 
that would be important for me, for us today.”[i6] 



A Govaert family wedding lunch in Belgium 
in 1943. 


His approach encourages us to see more—literally and conceptually—than 
a projection of the individual home movies in their original form would 
allow. 

The process of historical contextualization begins with supplying dates 
and place names—“Prague 1940,” “Occupied Poland 1941,” “Vienna 1941,” 
“Breslau, Germany 1942,” “Lille, France 1943”—and identifying, when 
possible, who is being filmed and where—the Govaert family and the 
Drugman family in Belgium, the Svoboda family in Poland, the 
Apfelthaler father and son in Vienna, Marie Olga Kubiskova and her 
brother Petr in Czechoslovakia. This sort of contextualization also 
includes information about special circumstances of filming—a member 
of the Polish resistance filming the Plaszow concentration camp with a 
hidden camera, an Athenian businessman secretly filming scenes of the 
German occupation of his city, a prisoner filming activities at the 
Westerbork concentration camp on orders of the camp’s commander. 


While such factual information is useful (Forgacs would probably insist it 
is essential), a richer, deeper historical contextualization results from 
Forgacs’ use of montage to place images of a familiar, family-centered life 
enjoyed by the European bourgeoisie in the context of images of the 
abnormal, unfamiliar effects of war’s intrusion into public life. The former 
suggest life goes on as always, the latter suggest it does not. Through his 
montage, Forgacs asks us to understand and evaluate each view in the 
context of the other. As the film progresses, the absence of the war in the 
domestic home movies increasingly becomes—for us, if not for the 








The last skater on the Zuiderzee leaves the 
frame as the film comes to an end. 


participants—a powerful presence. It becomes impossible to look at even 
the most innocent and playful scenes of everyday family life without an 
awareness of what else was going on in a European society transformed 
by war. By contextualizing images of private lives and public events, 
domestic tranquility and social unrest, nurturing family relationships and 
political scapegoating and persecution, Forgacs challenges traditional 
assumptions about the guilt or innocence, resistance or collaboration, 
privileges and deprivations, and, indeed, the happiness or unhappiness of 
millions of people in wartime Europe. As viewers, we not only observe, 
but become intellectually and emotionally engaged with, the 
contradictions and ironies of the historical context forged by Forgacs’ 
montage. 

At the same time, the film’s soundtrack provides a subtler form of 
contextualization in which the viewer’s response to Fogacs’ manipulation 
of sound and image becomes a crucial factor. Tibor Szemzo’s quiet, 
contemplative music and the occasional, brief insertions of synchronized 
sound effects help to establish a relationship between the viewer and the 
film that is both appreciative and critical, involved and distanced. As 
Forgacs has explained, 

“The soundtrack is also a part of getting near and getting far 
from the screen. And that’s how the music and the sound 
effects work. Sometimes it’s alienating and sometime it is very 
meditative, and you don’t know where you are. It’s part of a 
bad dream. Or sometimes you heard this very concrete voice 
or noise, the noise of the fire or the noise of the steps [of the 
Wehrmacht officer descending the steps at Sacre Coeur], and 
then it pulls you back from this abstract level...." 

In effect, Forgacs endorses and expands upon Zimmerman’s call for 
“historical contextualization” of “open texts” when he adds, 

“I would say this is a contextual art, that the meaning comes 
out of the context where it appears. It can be an abstract 
sound, it can be an image, it can be any layer of the piece.”[17] 

Szemzo’s music works in tandem with the slowed-down movement 
produced by step printing the original footage. Together they introduce a 
subtle, underlying rhythm or pulse (audio and visual) that implicitly 
brings the diverse activities and events recorded in the home movies into 
the same affective and aesthetic context. They influence how we feel about 
what we are seeing, while also contributing to the formal unity of the 
work as a whole. I am suggesting, in other words, that in Meanwhile, 
Somewhere... contextulizing open texts involves more than bringing out 






the social, psychological, political, and historical implications of the home 
movies’ visual content. It also provides the means for eliciting intellectual 
and emotional engagement with those texts—whether regarded 
individually or as part of a a multi-faceted totality. It is unlikely that 
anything like that richness of reception would result from a screening of 
the home movies if they were “left alone.” 

In addition to their aesthetic contribution, the formal techniques Forgacs 
employs embody a moral imperative that is given its most powerful visual 
representation in his frequent practice of ending a shot with a freeze 
frame of someone looking directly at the camera. In our 
perceptual/psychological position as viewers, the effect is of that person 
looking at us. It is a look that implicates us and implicitly challenges us to 
reflect upon where we stand in relation to what’s happening on screen. 
The crucial issue becomes not only “how it was then” but how it is now. 
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13- As Forgacs has explained (Boyle, 9), this is an example of necessity being 
the mother of invention. Forgacs used these inserts to cover up the logo of the 
Warsaw Film Archive, which occupied the same corner of the frame in the 
footage the Archive provided for Forgacs’ use. 

14. Footage from Angelos Papanastassiou’s home movies provided the 
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The shifting locus of the modern city: 
mapping Ground Zero, site of trauma. 



An overhead shot captures the cartography 
of catastrophe. 


The global repositioning of the 
city symphony: sound, space, 
and trauma in 11’09”01 — 
September 11 

by Maria Pramaggiore 

The public process of memorializing the events of September 11, 2001 has 
taken a variety of forms. Some involve conventional frameworks for 
expressing grief and solidarity, based in architecture and public space, 
whereas others depend upon emerging digital media genres such as the 
web memorial. 

The most visible (and contentious) efforts at traditional commemoration 
include the erection of memorial architecture at two geographical 
locations, Ground Zero in lower Manhattan — site of the National 
September 11 Memorial and Museum — and Shanksville, Pennsylvania — 
the planned location of the Flight 93 National Memorial, for which the U.S. 
Park Service purchased land in 2009. The World Trade Center Site 
Memorial competition garnered 5,201 submissions from 63 nations: the 
winner was a design by Michael Arad and Peter Walker entitled Reflecting 
Absence . A number of critics charged that the design was too costly and 
complex, and many rejected the idea of a memorial situated below ground 
level (a feature of the original plans, which have been modified). When 
construction began in March of 2006, protesters appeared at the site. 
Despite ongoing controversies, construction continues on both the tower 
and the memorial. As of June 2010, the WTC Memorial is slated to open on 
September 11, 2011, while the Freedom Tower opening has been delayed 
until 2013. 

Web projects that seek to memorialize 9/11 include Exploring 9/11- a series 
of streaming videos developed under the auspices of the National 
September 11 Museum, and the Sonic Memorial Project, a sound archive 
that contains recorded material drawn from the aural history of the World 
Trade Center (WTC). The architecture of web memorials is grounded in 
sounds and images and in language and rhetoric rather than in bricks and 
mortar; as such, they use their own medium-specific strategies to 
commemorate and memorialize traumatic events. They cannot cordon off a 
physical space to engulf and position visitors as ideal witnesses in the way 
that memorial architecture can. Instead, the visual and aural attributes of 
the web site are employed to construct a psychic space and to offer a quasi- 
cinematic experience that promises immediacy, interactivity, and 
















repetition as the sites orchestrate and recycle sounds and images to 
provoke the visitor to “re-live” moments in time. In the case of 9/11, 
visitors to web memorials are returning to events that they may well have 
witnessed on computer screens or television monitors in the first place. 
Simply by virtue of their formal and technological attributes, these web 
memorials are capable of powerfully recapitulating the way that media 
broadcasts of images and sounds were central to the real-time experience 
of the 9/11 terrorist attacks for many people. 

Institutionally generated memorial sites like the two I have mentioned are 
by no means the only web memorials that commemorate 9/11. Aaron Hess 
examines individually constructed 9/11 memorials in the essay, “In digital 
remembrance: vernacular memory and the rhetorical construction of web 
memorials,” where he argues that individual memorials “offer a unique 
forum for discussion of the vernacular experience” (828). Because 

A similar vantage point on the 9-11 Memorial individual sites are frequently interactive, offering opportunities for 

“Reflecting Absence ” and the Freedom visitors to leave comments or join conversation threads, Hess stresses the 

Tower (One World Trade Center). way the sites amplify vernacular voices and thus pose a counterpoint to 

institutional sites that emphasize official concerns (828). Hess concludes 
that, while these sites are “unique to the expression of vernacular voice,” 
they also invoke a rhetoric of durability and permanence, utilizing the 
“material functions of physical or off-line memorials” (816). 

My primary aim in this essay is to analyze an attempt to produce a 
cinematic rather than a material sense of duration — one that proposes a 
shared, global sense of time and space — as part of the project of 
memorializing 9/11 in the omnibus film n’ 9 ”oi-September 11 (Alain 
Brigand 2002). I focus specifically on visual and sound techniques that 
condense and expand time and space. Most of these strategies have long 
been associated with experimental cinema, and here they are marshaled in 
the service of remembering and reconsidering a traumatic experience. 




In 11 ’ 9”01 the clocks superimposed over continents and the red flare together impose 
worldwide synchronization at the time of the attacks in New York: Time Zero at 
Ground Zero. 


Before turning to my analysis of the film, I briefly return to The Sonic 



Memorial Project because its spatial and temporal architecture bears 
similarities to that of u’g”oi. In fact, the Sonic Memorial shares attributes 
of both the officially-sanctioned architectural memorial and the 
commemorative film project. The Sonic Memorial assumes a formal 
responsibility for creating a space for public memorialization like the 
former, but it uses cinematic techniques to manipulate space and time and 
perhaps to create new experiences of space and time. The Sonic Memorial 
Project and ii’g”oi draw upon visible and, perhaps more notably, aural 
evidence as they explore the potentialities of their own media forms in 
order to contribute to the cultural work of remembrance. 

Condensing space and expanding time: the Sonic 
Memorial Project 

As a sound archive, the experience of the Sonic Memorial Project offers an 
experience based in a sense of temporal duration. Memorialization takes 
place in the ephemeral time of listening because it depends upon the time- 
bound transmission of sound waves to produce an effect on its listener. 
This contrasts with the (seemingly) permanent temporal duration 
associated with memorials built around physical structures and objects. 
Among many types of recordings contained in Sonic Memorial, the sounds 







The unmistakable architectural ambition of 
the rapier-like Freedom Tower, which will 
stand 1776 feet high, and become the tallest 
building in the United States. 


that perhaps most poignantly evoke the tragedy of 9/11 are recorded 
telephone messages left by individuals in WTC that morning. These are the 
last words that those at the WTC who perished in the terrorist attacks 
communicated to their loved ones. They are also, interestingly, sound bytes 
associated with repetition and with everyday life — they are documents 
that each of us makes and remakes on a daily basis. In this sense these 
recordings pull listeners away from the monumental time of official 
remembrance and into the brief, irregular time frame of the fragment, the 
coincidence, and the quotidian. 

Despite or perhaps because of the memorial’s inherent temporal 
elusiveness, its design speaks to a desire to establish a tangible and even 
physical space of remembrance. The Sonic Memorial Project condenses the 
diverse spaces associated with the 9/11 attacks that took place in 
Washington, DC; Shanksville, Pennsylvania; and New York City into the 
empty space formerly occupied by the WTC, renamed Ground Zero after 
the attacks. There certainly are reasons to emphasize Ground Zero when 
commemorating 9/11: the magnitude of the loss of lives, and the fact that 
television and cable broadcasts captured the attacks virtually as they 
happened, for example. Another factor to consider is the difference in the 
type of loss experienced at each location. In addition to the thousands of 
lives lost at the WTC, 10 million square feet of architectural space were 
obliterated when the towers collapsed (Sorkin 222). The loss of human life 
— in most cases without any physical remains — was compounded by what 
seemed to television viewers to be a near-instant erasure of the buildings 
that housed and contained those lives. Michael Sorkin describes Ground 
Zero as a “great theater for the formalization of grief’ (215). The few 
remaining structural elements of the buildings became so important, he 
writes, because the 

“horrific vaporization of bodies gave these surviving remnants 

representative force” (217). 

The vaporization of bodies and buildings lends Ground Zero a particularly 
chilling and dramatic weight. However, it seems odd that the other two 
geographical sites where attacks occurred on 9/11 have been completely 
erased or, perhaps more accurately, silenced within the Sonic Memorial 
Project. 

The spatial condensation that the Sonic Memorial enacts — casting Ground 
Zero as the synecdoche for the United States under attack — works to 
situate the 9/11 events within a rubric of traditional warfare, where martial 
aggression occurs through focused geographical incursions. Another 
rubric, not used, would have been to cast the events within a framework of 
asymmetrical conflict, where diverse, smaller scale disruptions attempt to 
destabilize the enemy socially, economically, and psychologically by 
undermining the very social and technological systems by which the more 
powerful entity (in this case, the United States) achieves and wields power. 

Although the Sonic Memorial condenses the space of 9/11 by confining its 
archive to sounds related to the WTC, the project shapes and expands the 
temporal dimension of remembering. The memorial offers an aural history 
of the WTC spanning several decades rather than confining itself to the day 




The September 11 sidewalk shrine as 
surrealist collage. Photograph by Martha 
Cooper. 
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Producer Alain Brigand’s opening intertitle 
promises diversity, commitment and artistic 
freedom: 11 directors from different countries 
and cultures, each with its own point of view. 
"Complete freedom of expression." 


of the attacks. This feature underscores the notion that 9/11 represented an 
assault on the American way of life by reinforcing the idea that the WTC 
was a microcosm of New York, or even the United States itself at work and 
at play, functioning harmoniously for decades prior to the attacks. These 
surviving aural remnants that acquire “representative force,” in Sorkin’s 
words, are digitally preserved sound waves that memorialize a particular 
set of social interactions — parties, the day-to-day grind of a job — that 
took place at the WTC from the 1970s through September 2001. Whereas 
the Sonic Memorial fixes the space of 9/11 through its focus on the WTC, it 
magnifies the time span associated with the tragedy by decades. In some 
sense, the memorial reconfigures time and space in ways that exert control 
over historical events that refuse to conform to conventional spatial and 
temporal standards for war. Distinctions of space and time are relevant 
here. In traditional conflicts, battles are planned and ordered in time and 
space (even if the reality of combat exceed those designs). In terrorist 
asymmetry, acts are random, irregular, and unforeseen. 

Ultimately, the Sonic Memorial creates a paracinematic cohesion of 
fragments rather than providing the apparent permanence, linear time, 
and monolithic space of the architectural memorial. This design 
underscores the fact that the 9/11 attacks were, and were intended to be, 
televisual and cinematic events, witnessed on T.V. screens but modeled 
after familiar film genres. The memorial also invites its users to experience 
memory not as information retrieval, but as a process of reconstruction 
that may be informed by the continued production of memorials across 
various media. 


Web memorials are not the only modes of commemoration that invoke 
cinematic experiences. 9/11 has also been unofficially memorialized 
through documentaries and fiction films, some of which reconstruct the 
terrorist attacks of 9/11 while others trace (or imagine) the U.S. military’s 
exploits in Afghanistan and Iraq. As they explore these traumatic events, 
these films create an unofficial archive of sounds and images that 
contributes to the collective memory of the events and aftermath of 9/11. 
If, according to Marianne Hirsch, photographs are “fragmentary remnants 
that shape the cultural work of postmemory” (116) for those too young to 




witness the historical events of the Holocaust first hand, I would propose 
that the sounds and images that have acquired iconic status in post-9/11 
films shape the cultural work of remembering 9/11, both for those who 
witnessed the events and their media dissemination and for those who 
were too young to experience 9/11. 
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Despite the fact that the Gonzalez Inarritu’s 
film is set in New York and draws exclusively 
from footage of Ground Zero, the land mass 
of Mexico is illuminated as a national locus 
of origin for the director. 



Fassbinder plays himself in the omnibus film 
Deutschland im Herbst (1978), contributing 
to that film’s dual focus on formal and 
political issues. 


Reconfiguring global space and time in 11 ’ 9”01 

ii’g”oi—September 11 exhibits several of the strategies used in the Sonic 
Memorial and, in turn, these techniques later appear in fiction films about 
9/11. All of these media forms shape the cultural work of remembering 9/11 
as an emotional, political, and aesthetic event. Just as the Sonic Memorial 
shapes a series of complex events by manipulating time and space, ii’ 9 ”oi 
constructs certain temporal and spatial frameworks that bear implications for 
the way that day is remembered. 

An international omnibus project that combines the work of 11 different 
filmmakers, the film comprises documentary, fiction, and experimental 
modes. The project draws heavily upon two experimental cinema traditions — 
the omnibus film and the structural film — while a number of the short films 
contained within it recall a third, the city symphony. Although the film relies 
upon avant-garde strategies to restage the trauma of 9/11, the project 
manipulates sounds and images and space and time in ways that have 
increasingly come to signify and to memorialize 9/11 in both documentary 
and fiction films. 

The film’s production history makes it clear that French producer Alain 
Brigand’s priority lay with project’s formal design, assuring each director’s 
autonomy by refusing to impose expectations or limitations upon content. 
Working toward a release on September 11, 2002 at the Toronto Film 
Festival, whose program had been severely disrupted by the events of 9/11 the 
year before, Brigand charged 11 filmmakers with the task of creating a film 
with a duration of 11 minutes, nine seconds and one frame. (The film’s title in 
French is Onze Minutes, Neuf Secondes, un Cadre). This rigorous formalism 
reflects the legacy of structural cinema, a mode of experimental film in which 
the structure or organization of the work is at least as important as, if not 
more important than, narrative or thematic concerns. Structural film “insists 
on its shape,” P. Adams Sitney has famously written; “what content it has is 
minimal and subsidiary to the outline” (Sitney 227). In Brigand’s collection, 
content is not fully subsidiary to the outline, yet the fact remains that the 
conceptual design of 11 ’g”oi provides a transparent and symbolic organizing 
principle, enforces a material limitation, and imposes uniformity on a diverse 
group of films. 

Brigand’s logistical specifications encompass both temporal (minutes and 
seconds) and spatial dimensions (the single frame) and thus hint at the 
amalgamation of time and space that characterizes the film’s overall approach 
to remembering the 9/11 attacks. Like the Sonic Memorial Project, the film 
uses the site of the twin towers of the WTC, whose collapse was broadcast 
around the world on television and radio, to represent, by condensation and 
synechdoche, the multiple and geographically diverse tragedies of that 
day. 

The film’s focus on the space of lower Manhattan and the attack on the WTC 
serves to unify a cluster of disparate events, and it also lends coherence to the 










A televised version of Antigone becomes a 
point of contention in Deutschland im Herbst. 
Will Sophocles’ prescient play garner 
sympathy for members of the Red Army 
Faction? 



A smokestack looming over an Afghan 
refugee camp in Iran references New York’s 
Twin Towers in Samira Makhmalbaf’s film. 
The young refugees witnessa metaphor for 
the many genocidal acts of the 20th and 21st 
centuries 



Ouedraogo indicates the significance of 
aural evidence in his film, set in Burkina 
Faso: a radio announcer conveys the news 
of the 9/11 terrorist attacks. 


inherently fragmented genre of the omnibus film. As participants in a project 
that Brigand hopefully describes as “cinematographic mosaic” (Brigand), 
filmmakers Youssef Chahine, Amos Gitai, Alejandro Gonzalez Inarritu, 

Shohei Imamura, Claude Lelouch, Ken Loach, Samira Makhmalbaf, Mira 
Nair, Idrissa Ouedraogo, Sean Penn and Danis Tanovic all interpret 9/11 
through different genres as well as from diverse political, cultural, and 
geographical vantage points. 

n’g”oi ’s political resonances immediately evoke two precursors within the 
omnibus tradition, namely Deutschland im Herbst (Germany in Autumn 
1978), a film that brought together 10 German directors, including Alexander 
Kluge and Rainer Fassbinder, and who weave together documentary and 
dramatization to address the Red Army Faction’s (RAF) kidnapping and 
murder of Hanns-Martin Schleyer. The second precursor is the “newsreel 
collage” film (Adler) Loin du Vietnam (Far From Vietnam 1967), made by 
Claude Lelouch, Jean-Luc Godard, Joris Ivens, William Klein, Chris Marker, 
Alain Resnais, and Agnes Varda, which served as a protest of the U.S. war in 
Vietnam. 

These two films raise questions of cinematic form in conjunction with issues 
of radical political philosophy and activism, placing particular emphasis on 
the persistence of fascism and imperialism. In the opening segment of 
Deutschland im Herbst, Fassbinder “plays” himself as a filmmaker struggling 
with his paranoia, anger, and his inability to work. Woven throughout the 
many vignettes that comment on German attitudes toward political dissent in 
general and the Red Army Faction in particular are scenarios that highlight 
complex political and aesthetic conundrums. In one example, television 
network executives debate the proper “frame” for a presentation of Antigone 
as they seek to minimize the comparisons between Sophocles’ play — which 
features a “violent” woman who defies the official edict refusing the burial of 
the rebel leader of the recent civil war (Polyneices, her brother) — and 
contemporary Germany, where a controversy erupted regarding the burial of 
members of RAF members who died in prison under questionable 
circumstances. Here, few distinctions can be drawn between the politics of 
representation and “real” politics. The out-of-work filmmaker is personally 
and professionally devastated by the failure of the radical left in Germany to 
challenge contemporary fascism, embodied in the person of former SS leader 
Schleyer; and television network employees express their anxieties about a 
classical Greek play that bears a remarkably charged significance for 
contemporary politics. 

In addition to these two overtly political omnibus films, another recent film, 
like Brigand’s, combines structural cinema and the omnibus tradition: 
Lumiere and Company (Lumiere et compagnie 1995). Lumiere and 
Company is more interested in probing the nature and durability of the 
cinematic medium than it is in interrogating global politics. The project — 
which numbers among its contributors three ii’g”oi participants, Chahine, 
Lelouch, and Ouedraogo — is a collection of short films by 41 directors that 
presents itself as an aesthetic investigation of the art of cinema. Its 











Tanovic’s film emphasizes the radio 
broadcast as a source of information for 
women who silently demonstrate every week 
on behalf of loved ones who perished in the 
Srebrenica Massacre. 



In Loach’s film, a memoir of the Chilean 
coup that ousted the democratically elected 
government of Salvador Allende, which took 
place on September 11, 1973 is transmitted 
aurally and orally in the form of a narrated 
letter. 



The modern metropolis, as both imagined 
and recorded by the movie camera in Dziga 
Vertov’s Man with the Movie Camera (1928). 


filmmakers pointedly (and poignantly) address the imminent possibility of 
the death of cinema 100 years after the first Lumiere brothers’ actualites were 
filmed. Like the ii’g”oi project, Lumiere and Company imposed structural 
film-inspired technical restrictions on contributors. They were enjoined to 
use the Lumiere brothers’ hand-cranked cinematographe to make a film of 
no more than 52 seconds in three or fewer takes, without a synchronous 
soundtrack. The devices that unify the disparate entries include brief 
interviews with each filmmaker and the presentation of “making of’ 
documentaries (of 52 seconds in length) for each 52 second film. 

Given the political and aesthetic heritage of the omnibus film, and given the 
political and media inflections associated with 9/11, it’s not surprising that 
the individual films in ii’og”oi address both political and aesthetic questions 
in their work. The majority of the films in the collection are narrative 
dramatizations that explore the responses of individuals or small groups at 
the moment they first hear about or experience the attacks (Makhmalbaf; 
Lelouch; Chahine; Gita'i; Tanovic; Penn). Others employ narratives that span 
a few days or weeks after the attacks, tracing their short-term impact 
(Ouedraogo; Nair). Several reject narrative altogether (Loach; Gonzales 
Inarritu) or work in an allegorical mode (Imamura). Even the most 
conventional narratives call attention to aspects of film form: 

• in Chahine’s film, the director carries on a conversation with a ghost 
soldier, reminding viewers of the capacity of the moving image to bring 
the dead to life; 

• in Gitai’s film, a layered structure turns the broadcast media into a hall 
of mirrors, as a reporter covering a fatal car bombing in Tel Aviv finds 
that her report has been pre-empted by news of the 9/11 attacks; 

• in Lelouch’s film, sound and image are used disjunctively, competing 
for the spectator’s attention, as a hearing impaired woman living in New 
York remains unaware of a television in her living room that is 
broadcasting footage of the WTC attacks as they happen. 

In all these instances, the formal capacities of the film medium are given 
enhanced emphasis because some conventional attribute of sound and image, 
such as legibility or synchronization, is violated. 

The most important formal issue for n’g”oi is that, like all omnibus films, it 
must contend with its own inherent fragmentation. According to David Scott 
Diffident, who has written extensively on the omnibus film, 

“Containment is one of the central issues appertaining to 
cinematic episodicity, which seeks some middle ground between 
unchecked excess and absolute boundaries. How does one mark 
off one self-contained narrative from another in a package feature 
or omnibus film?” (Diffident 529). 

Brigand’s containment strategy, like the choices made in designing the Sonic 
Memorial, manifests the desire to condense the time and space of 9/11. 
Containment here takes the form of an overarching graphic device that opens 
the film and re-appears between each of the 11 segments. The “clock-map” of 
the world is a dynamic, ethereal graphic that superimposes a large, bright 
white analog clockface onto a dark, starry background. In the opening of the 
film, small luminous clockfaces, with sections of continents etched in them, 
glide across the dark background. After they move into place, forming the 
continents, all the clocks stop ticking. A bright red glowing dot illuminates 














The iconic bridge imagery in Sheeler and 
Strand’s Manhatta helped define the modern 
city in terms of geometrically defined, 
measurable space. 


New York City, signifying the moment of the attack on the WTC. The various 
times on the clockfaces record the same instant in different time zones. 
Finally, the clock and maps dissolve into the title. 

This device, which would look right at home on a network or cable news 
broadcast, attempts to unify the n fragmented films and indeed the complex 
event itself by compressing the time and space of one moment of the attack 
across the globe, signified by the static clockfaces, the jigsaw-puzzle 
continents, and the fiery red glow. Yet it remains unclear which moment on 
that day was or should be designated as “time zero”: the first plane slamming 
into the north tower (8:46 am EST), the second plane hitting the south tower 
(9:03 am), or the collapse of the towers (9:59 am—south tower—and 10:28 
am—north tower) even if we momentarily set aside the question of how to 
account for the Pentagon and Pennsylvania crashes. The clock map appears 
to use the first crash into the south tower to synchronize the film’s 
representational clock: no clockface reads 8:46 am, but two clocks located 
over the North American continent read 7:46 am and 6:46 am. 



Graphic device synchronizes and compresses global space and time. 



Shirley Clarke re-functions the urban bridge 
as disconnection in Bridges-Go-Round 
(1958) and decenters the spatial integrity of 
the city in the process. 


Before each of the 11 films, this graphic returns with the same black 
background and white continent silhouettes, but without the clockfaces. In 
these introductory segments, after New York glows red, the national map of 
the filmmaker whose work is about to be shown is illuminated in white. The 
repetition of the graphic suggests equivalence among the disparate films, but 
several obvious dislocations arise. Some spatial disjunctions are meant to be 
obvious; for example, the fact that New York appears geographically distant 
from some of the nations from which the filmmakers hail (Iran, or Burkina 
Faso, for example). The fact that New York—a city—is presented as the 
equivalent of entire nations introduces an incongruity as well. Yet another 
spatial discrepancy remains invisible: the fact that some films made by 
directors who are citizens of countries other than the United States are not 
necessarily set in those “other” countries. For example, Lelouch, Inarritu, and 
Nair’s films are set in New York rather than in France, Mexico, and India, 
respectively—so the illumination of those national maps undermines the 
ability of the graphic to introduce these films (set in New York) because that 
ties the director and the film to a specific, “non-American” national identity. 



















Here, the early morning weather forecast 
functions as a harbinger of the noxious 
cloud that will hover over lower 
Manhattan after the fall of the towers. The 
televisual aesthetic within Claude 
Lelouch’s film serves as a painful 
reminder of the way ... 




... many people experienced the events of 
September 11 as television spectators. 
The placement of the television screen 
suggests the apartment’s architecture 
functions as a screen as well. 



The protagonist reads and writes her 
letter, unaware of the events taking place 
just a few blocks away. 


The first tower is hit: visible evidence 
transmitted by a television that no one 
sees or hears. 



The second tower is hit, but the unseen 
televised images make no impact on the 
world of Lelouch’s film. Time collapses as 
events redouble themselves, made ... 


... especially notable because the 
television images are played against the 
continuous timeline of the ‘screen’ on the 
right side of the frame.The image of the 
second attack is repeated. 



And repeated again a few moments later. ... at work already in the early hours of 
The repetition compulsion—a desire to the terrorist attacks. The first tower falls, 
stop, rewind, and repeat... 




























A literal shock wave, registered in a 
coffee cup. The television images offer 
spectators an opportunity to re¬ 
experience the traumatic events, but the 
film distances viewers as well, by aligning 
them with a character... 


... who does not experience the attacks 
first hand in “real time”, or through 
televisual sounds and images. Her lover 
returns from Ground Zero as a ghost. 
When she signs, “What happened?” he 
responds, “Weren’t you watching TV?” 
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The disjunction between sound and image— 
and the importance of sound—is signaled by 
an opening black screen, accompanied by 
the dialogue of a widower, played by Ernest 
Borgnine, discussing the sound of an alarm 
clock in Penn’s film. An alarm clock rings on 
the soundtrack for a full minute. 


With this graphic device, Brigand envisions a global empathy that can be both 
aroused and expressed through media forms: the graphic implies that the 
moment at which the first plane crashed into the WTC (which, of course many 
people in the United States and around the world did not witness) produced 
instantaneous, worldwide reverberations and a sense of empathetic 
identification. g’ii”oi articulates this connection through a firmly rooted 
sense of nationality, and national identity becomes the defining feature of 
global diversity in the project. The film’s resort to notions of cultural 
difference based on national origin contradicts one potentially progressive 
feature of the omnibus film. By virtue of the collaborative process, the 
omnibus film “problematizes conventional paradigms of authorship and 
nationhood” (Diffident 2005 19). By constructing a moment on 9/11 as a 
mechanism for global synchronization and asserting the importance of the 
national cultures of the directors, Brigand ratifies traditional paradigms of 
authorship and nationhood rather than questioning them. In fact, during the 
film’s opening credits several passages of text introduce the 11 participating 
directors by associating them with specific national locations and 
perspectives. The text reads: 



A split screen composition, ironically, leads 
to Borgnine’s character recognizing the 
sound of the alarm, which has intrudes 
jarringly into his space. 


“11 directors from different countries and cultures. 11 visions of 
the tragic events that occurred in New-York City on September 11, 

2001.11 points of view committing their subjective conscience. 
Complete freedom of expression.” 

The Internet Movie Database refers to all of the individual films except for 
Makhmalbaf s (entitled “God, Construction and Destruction”) according to 
the filmmaker’s national origin, so that Inarritu’s entry is titled “Mexico,” 
Lelouch’s “France,” and Nair’s “India,” although they are all set in New York. 
In its use of global space, the map graphic suggests that each film offers a 
perspective emanating from a specific national-physical location, even when 
the directors themselves feel no injunction to provide such nationally coded 
or spatially situated representations in their films. If anything, many of the 
films intentionally elide national identity and imply that war, migration, 
transportation and emerging communication technologies erode traditional 
ideas of nationality. In Samira Makhmalbaf s film, Afghan refugees are living 
in Iran; in Nair’s and Lelouch’s films, a Pakistani family and a French emigre, 
respectively, live in New York. 


Brigand’s unifying framework thus reiterates political and aesthetic 
assumptions regarding national cultures that the filmmakers themselves seem 
hesitant to endorse. The comparison with Deutschland im Herbst is 
particularly instructive. The earlier film’s apparently solipsistic focus on 
German culture permitted its contributors to question whether or not the idea 
of a national culture is always fascistic, whereas the nationally decentered 
11’9”01 project is paradoxically framed by devices that marshal the ideology of 
nationality to serve a notion of global empathy, if not solidarity, with the 

A televisual context for the screen images of United States - This lo § ic ’ much like the s P atial emphasis of the Sonic 

9-11: Jerry Springer. Memorial, reiterates a desire to recast 9/11 in terms of traditional warfare— 

and thus perhaps implicitly endorses the U.S. invasions of Iraq and 
Afghanistan: friends and enemies alike assume the form of nations 











While the protagonist sleeps with the 
television on for company, the silenced 
alarm signifies “time zero.” 



The withered plant in the window is deprived 
of light under the shadow of the towers. 


(Afghanistan, Iraq) rather than that of a multi-national, multi-nodal terrorist 
network. 

Whereas the omnibus film tradition presents a clear lineage for Brigand’s 
project, it’s a somewhat more challenging proposition to argue that n’og”oi 
also lays claim to the heritage of the city symphony film, a merger of 
documentary and experimental cinema that treats the modern city as its 
subject. In some ways the events themselves, as depicted by the broadcast 
media, unfolded as a surrealist collage (a genre that influences city 
symphonies) in that the coverage juxtaposed the top floors of a modern office 
building and the jumbo jet; the box cutter and the cell phone; a cave in Tora 
Bora and the sidewalk shrine. 

More concretely, one stated intention of Brigand’s film—to present diverse 
responses to 9/11—insists that viewers reflect on New York City in the context 
of global finance/world trade and transnational terrorism. ii’g”oi encourages 
us to reconsider the city symphony through its relentless return to New York 
in the graphic that introduces each film and also within the films themselves. 
Only one film—Imamura’s—avoids acknowledging the New York attacks. And 
another film—Gitai’s—shows us important events occurring in other locales 
that are aurally though not visually upstaged by the New York events. In 
Tanovic’s film, Bosnians draw connections between the destruction in New 
York and their experiences of the massacre at Srebrenica, and the film’s 
protagonist and her colleagues choose to conduct their weekly silent protest 
in honor of those victims as well as their missing family members. 



The towers fall... 


... simultaneously ... 




... in silhouette. 


The illumination ... 








Mrs. Hamdani visits a sidewalk shrine in Mira 
Nair’s film. 


ii’09”oi sheds some light on the contradictory meanings ascribed to New 
York at the beginning of the 21th century. If Dziga Vertov’s Man with A Movie 
Camera (1928) presented a coherent vision of the Soviet city as a utopian 
merger of human and machine, then 11’9”01 offers fragmented images of 
modernism’s successes and failures. New York is often described as 
“paradigmatic of a distinctive American modernity” (Shiel 165). It spawned 
the first city symphony film, Paul Strand and Charles Sheeler’s Manhatta in 
1921, and inspired numerous others, including works by Robert Flaherty, Jay 
Leyda, Irving Brown, Herman Weinberg, Shirley Clarke, and Marie Menken, 
among others. New York has been so closely associated with modernism that 
by 2000 it had been eclipsed on screen by postmodern megalopolises, 
including Los Angeles, Phoenix, Houston, and Las Vegas (Shiel), and Beirut, 
Buenos Aires and Lagos (Beattie). In narrative cinema, New York came to 
represent unbridled capitalism, ably serving as the setting for Oliver Stone’s 
Wall Street in 1987 and for Bret Easton Ellis’s yuppie satire, American 
Psycho, adapted for the screen by Mary Harron in 2000 (and shot in both 
New York and Toronto). At the time of the 9/11 attacks, Wall Street seemed to 
have ratified the politics and economics of neoliberalism, with the Dow Jones 
rising to a “Clinton” dot.com high in January of 2000 and with the much 
discussed Disneyfication of Times Square. 


Because it situates New York as a global city without explicitly addressing its 
role as a locus for the negotiation of global capital flows, 11’09”01 
paradoxically erases the spaces of the city beyond the WTC. New York 
becomes synonymous with the towers (in the films that are set in the U.S. and 
abroad) and thus becomes symbolic of the way that the successes of 
modernity and capitalism are also its failures. Such an association occurs 
despite Brigand’s attempts to shape the project as a meditation on global 
unity through its synchronized time frame, its presumption that global 
attention and empathy were fixed on New York, and the equalization of urban 
New York with national spaces envisioned by a mapped silhouette. 




The poster for her missing son, Salman 
Hamdani. 



She prays behind the screen at the mosque. 
Like the television screen, its translucency is 
misleading. 



Cacophony and chaos within the sound 
design. 



The omnipresent television. Convinced her 
son is being held by the authorities, Mrs. 
Hamdani writes letters to the President and 


Sound and space 

In addition to ii’g”oi ’s globalized spatial and temporal focus on New York 
through the graphic device, several individual films take New York as their 
point of departure. Here the city symphony’s reliance upon musical form and 
rhythmic editing is made manifest. As implied by the term symphony, these 
films are generally not organized by a narrative thread, but through repetition 
and motifs that speak to emotions without the apparatus of an organizing 
narrative logic. In ii’g”oi, the symphonic model is referenced and ruptured by 
filmmakers who place special emphasis on sound-image relationships. 

Several films feature oral and aural modes of communication, including radio 
broadcasts (Ouedraogo and Tanovic) and reading/writing aloud (Loach). 

Not coincidentally, I would argue, the films that might be described as New 
York stories—by Lelouch, Inarritu, Nair and Penn—all emphasize sound. 
Sound waves and light waves become the means for the transmission of 
trauma—with literal concussions and reverberations in the films by Lelouch 
and Penn. But it is as if all four directors seek to avoid the "visible evidence" 
of the events around which Brigand has organized the project—with iconic 
footage of the attacks on the WTC and the subsequent collapse—and, instead, 
investigate the role of aural evidence. Sound may be central to 9/11 in these 
films because iconic televised images represent the public, monumental, 
overwhelming and distanced aspect of 9/11 whereas sound has the ability to 
function on a more personal, even intimate level. As Christian Metz argued, 
sounds are not anchored in space the way that projected moving images are; 
they are ambient, mobile, and difficult to locate (30). Furthermore, sound 
waves literally vibrate parts of the listener’s body—initially, at least, the 
tympanic membrane—so even as film viewers work to fix the visual source of 
ambient sounds on screen, the vibrations seem to have escaped from the 
confines of the representation and to occupy the same bodily space as the 
spectator. Emphasizing sound in these New York films, then, may permit 
individual viewers and auditors to break from the official, visual constructs 
that surround the representation of 9/11 that were securely in place by the fall 
of 2002 (the time of the film’s release) and to re-experience 9/11 on a 
different perceptual and emotional level. David Simpson suggests that 

“rituals of memorialization exist to assimilate these intense and 
particular griefs into received vocabularies and higher, broader 
realms than the merely personal” (2). 

The 11’g’oi films that shift their emphasis from the visual to the aural realm 
reject the “received vocabularies” and speak to audiences through an intensely 
personal soundscape of trauma. 

Claude Lelouch’s film makes use of the televised images of the WTC, yet it 
smothers the images in silence. His film depicts the potential breakup of a 
relationship between a hearing-impaired woman and her lover through 
flashbacks, sign language, and the printed text of a farewell letter composed 
on a computer screen. Midway through the film, after the man leaves for his 
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job as a tour guide at the WTC, the woman writes her letter. As she types, she 
is positioned so that she cannot see the images of the blazing towers that play 
on the television in the next room, in the foreground of the frame. The woman 
registers the shock wave of the collapse of the towers only by witnessing the 
turbulence of her coffee cup, which trembles at the concussion of the tower’s 
collapse. She does not realize its significance even after her partner returns, 
ghost-like with ash covering his body. Her inability to comprehend what has 
happened without having witnessed it through visual means could be 
interpreted in several ways. In one reading, her personal drama distracts her 
from political events (an interpretation that parallels the view that the attacks 
were a wake up call for the United States). In another, one’s ability to 
comprehend events is not necessarily correlated with one’s physical proximity 
to those events, but instead to the visual and aural representations of the 
events. 

Lelouch distances the woman from the events (despite the fact that she is 
living in the midst of them) and then situates the viewer at a distance from 
her character because we have a greater knowledge of the day’s events than 
she does. We know the man is headed into the inferno and suspect he might 
perish; we recognize the television images of which she is oblivious; and we 
serve as her proxy as we begin to grieve for her lover before she knows to do 
so. Lelouch’s manipulation of sound and image—or, more precisely, his 
orchestration of their disconnection—has been criticized as recapitulating 
9/11 as a private melodrama (Lim). The film’s dampening of sound engulfs 
viewers and encases them within a private story and its potential for 
melodramatic excess, while at the same time the images of the WTC in the 
foreground force a reckoning with the “outside” world. Visually and sonically, 
the film creates an inner and an outer world and probes their lack of 
congruence. Absences become palpable in the gap between sound and image: 
the lover’s absence, the woman’s lack of knowledge of the attacks, the 
destruction of buildings and lives at the WTC. The film elicits feelings of loss 
on behalf of the woman protagonist based on assumptions that prove faulty: 
she does not experience the losses viewers may anticipate because she never 
knows her lover is in jeopardy or that the attacks have occurred. By conjuring 
shared memories of 9/11 within an aural cocoon and a visually disjointed 
frame, the film offers viewers a way to re-experience the trauma through a 
character (who never experiences it) and from a distance. 

Sean Penn’s film similarly manipulates sound to re-create 9/11 as a distant 
event for someone living in New York who is already grieving. The film opens 
with a black screen accompanied by the monologue of a widower (played by 
Ernest Borgnine) who carries on a continuous one-sided conversation with 
his dead wife. The sound of television cooking shows plays in the background 
and a jarring alarm clock buzzes for a full minute before being silenced. As the 
man sleeps, television images of the WTC in flames are paired with the ticking 
of the same alarm clock, recalling the clock-map device and the suspension of 
time. When the towers fall, they do so only in silhouette: the shadow of the 
towers slowly rolls down the outside of the widower’s apartment building, and 
a withered plant miraculously blooms in the light of the sunshine now 
permitted through his apartment windows. Dennis Lim writes of this moment 
as “either a mind-boggling injunction to look on the bright side (literally) or a 
deeply sick joke about Tribeca real estate” (Lim). But here again, Penn, like 
Lelouch, attempts to represent 9/11 through alternative visual and sound 
techniques that ask viewers to re-examine their own understanding of the 
events, and particularly, the images and sounds that have become 
synonymous with 9/11. The fictional characters in Lelouch and Penn’s films 
are closer to the attacks in New York than most Americans were on 9/11—yet 
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they fail to witness, experience, or comprehend them according to the 
standard media iconography. If memory is a constructive process, as 
neuroscientists have increasingly argued, then these films experiment with 
memory by marginalizing the visual images that seem to transparently 
explain the events (at the WTC) and by exploiting the intimate nature of 
sound in ways that might shape the process of memorialization. 

In Mira Nair’s dramatization of the true story of Salman Hamdani, a young 
American of Pakistani heritage who is initially investigated as a terrorist, then 
proclaimed a hero for volunteering to help at Ground Zero, sound elements 
produce a cacophony of cultures. Phone calls from Karachi, from the FBI, and 
television news reports create an aural surround that reiterates the fear and 
chaos immediately after September n. When those voices clear, and the 
literal and metaphorical dust settles, the sound design also resolves into a 
more conventional mode. Throughout, the film highlights the role of the 
omnipresent television set and emphasizes its capacity to serve as aural 
wallpaper. Television broadcasts inform the Hamdani family about what the 
authorities believe is true about their son (they suspect he was a terrorist 
because he was present at Ground Zero), but the television screen makes no 
claim to representing reality or truth, visually or verbally. Salman is finally 
recognized for what he was—a hero who had rushed to the scene to help—also 
on a television segment. When Mrs. Hamdani delivers her son’s eulogy at the 
mosque, formally voicing her anguish, pride, and grief at raising a son with 
such character that he would risk his life for others, she stands before another 
screen. This screen—glimpsed earlier when Mrs. Hamdani had prayed alone 
at the mosque—offers a not so subtle reminder that, regardless of their 
purported transparency, screens are also barriers. In this film, sound and 
space are used to signify but also to unsettle expectations about cultural 
differences. Mrs. Hamdani speaks before all of those assembled for the 
memorial service, but the women of the congregation sit behind the screen. 

In each of these New York films, a separation, distancing, or breakdown 
between sound and image mediates the relation of individuals to the terrorist 
attacks. The films propose that the experience of 9/11, even for people living 
in New York or standing at Ground Zero, can only be comprehended as 
ruptured cinema, through experimental techniques that undermine the flow 
of the narrative on film and in viewer’s memories. 

Perhaps the most-remarked upon and the most controversial contribution to 
ii’g”oi is the submission by Alejandro Gonzalez Inarritu. This film draws its 
images exclusively from footage recorded on 9/11, although not all of them 
have been televised. Whereas The Village Voice’s Dennis Lim rejected 
Lelouch and Penn’s films as “moral black holes [... ] presumptuous enough 
to situate themselves in Lower Manhattan on that very Tuesday morning—in 
the service of enlisting the actual disaster as a plot twist,” he writes of Inarritu 
‘s film that “it's hard to say if this devastating, nakedly exploitative work has a 
larger point beyond the evocation and infliction of trauma” (Lim). The fraught 
emotions associated with 9/11 and an ambivalence regarding any 
representations of trauma are apparent in Lim’s sentiments and they leave 
little room for artists to maneuver. To use the events within a larger story is 
reprehensible; but to try to wrest new meanings from the very images that 
documented the trauma amounts to naked exploitation. 
















A black screen accompanies the sonic 
representation of terror in Gonzalez Inarritu’s 
film for more than two minutes. The sound of 
voices chanting and praying is rhythmically 
punctuated by what can only retrospectively 
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At the film’s opening, Inarritu confounds cinematic legibility by sonically 
accompanying a black screen for more than two minutes with nothing but 
rhythmic chanting in an obscure language. Despite its emotional charge, the 
chanting cannot be directly connected to the day’s events: according to Allison 
Young, the voices belong to the Chamulas Indians of Chiapas, Mexico who are 
chanting a prayer for the dead (Young 41). After two minutes, the black screen 
is occasionally, yet also rhythmically, interrupted by brief glimpses of the 
blazing towers and people jumping out of them. A layered soundtrack 
contains prayers, news reports, individual testimonies, and sirens. At first 
hearing, the film seems to conform to documentary conventions of location 
sound, yet there is a disjunction even here between the aural and visual 
elements. Various individual voices describe the scene at the WTC, for 
example, yet the sound is not linked to specific images and often plays against 
the black screen, creating the kinds of fissures commonly associated with 
experimental filmmaking practices. Temporal disjunctions are prevalent as 
well. The sound of a plane crash is heard after the scenes of people jumping 
from the towers have been made visible and immediately before the towers 
fall to the ground in silence. The film rejects the synchronization of “Time 
Zero” and the global situating of Ground Zero within Brigand’s graphic 
device. 

The film’s similarly fragmented compilation soundtrack draws from 
recordings and broadcasts from far-flung locales including Vietnam, South 
Africa, Poland, and Portugal (Young 41). They are commentaries from 
individuals who could not have witnessed firsthand the visible evidence of the 
tragedy, yet the pairing of images and sound positions implies that the sound 
comments on the images. Allison Young argues that the effect “aurally 
regenerates” 9/11, compressing it into a few minutes of cinematic time (41). 
She continues, 

“Such accelerated repetitions, have the character of trauma, 

dwelling on and in a memory without resolution or respite” (41). 

What is most compelling to me, however, is that the soundscape “aurally 
regenerates” the experience through prayer and through media commentary, 
the latter representing some official voices of reaction to the events. The film 
thus uses experimental techniques to contrast once again the intimacy of oral 
and aural expression—the chanted prayers—and the public, legible, and 
official statements of broadcast media. Here the experience of “dwelling in 
memory” looks more like a process of reconstructing memory by moving 
between the personal and the public. 

The sound design in Inarritu’s film presages the sound conventions of 
narrative fiction films released after 11’g’oi that deal with the U.S. war on 
terror. Corey Creekmur examines a number of such films and notes the 
frequent use of a “respectful silence” or “muted tones” to replace the roaring 
and screaming associated with the events (3)—and indeed Inarritu’s 
penultimate scene depicts shots of the towers falling, accompanied by 
complete silence. In addition to this combination of silence and image to 
convey the awe-inspiring horror of the sublime, Creekmur identifies the way 
Muslim prayer is used as shorthand for 

“the sound of Islamic fundamentalism rather than a common 

cultural practice: it anticipates political violence while 

masquerading as religious ritual” (9). 
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The chanting in the opening moments of Inarritu’s film narrativizes this 
temporally disjointed film by acting as a prelude. The praying has an eerie 
quality to it—certainly unfamiliar enough to U.S. audiences to come across as 
exotic and perhaps sinister. Thus it seems to call forth the trauma of the 
towers’ collapse, as do those sounds in the films Creekmur examines. This 
example of Michel Chion’s acousmetre —the use of voices linked to bodies that 
are never made visible—also references certain religious injunctions against 
looking (Creekmur 9) and thus dovetails with the ambivalent gaze that must 
be associated with the fragmented footage of falling bodies. By using footage 
that was censored, Inarritu implicates notions of taboo in a variety of contexts 
relating to 9/11. In the New York films of 11 ’9”oi, what can be seen and heard 
has little to do with technical failures but instead are related to our individual 
limitations as well as our ignorance and refusal not only to confront but also 
to interpret and even reinterpret the visual and aural “evidence” as we 
continue to construct our memories of 9/11. 

By reanimating the city symphony in a way that questions our ability to 
apprehend and comprehend the space and sound of New York on September 
11, 2001, u’9’01 offers one direction for the future of the city symphony and 
the experimental documentary. In these films, the experience of the city has 
less to do with the visual and instead acquires the status of the aural object 
theorized by Christian Metz—no longer grounded in space but transmitted 
through sonic, digitized codes, more intimate and yet more ineffable than any 
visual evidence. 
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On the Internet, nobody knows you’re 
a constructivist: Perry Bard’s The Man 
With the Movie Camera: The Global 
Remake 

by Seth Feldman 

Dziga Vertov has always had trouble remaining an historical figure. Having died in 
1954, he became a participant in: Soviet cultural politics of the Khrushchev era; the 
founding of cinema verite; the American experimental cinema; Godard’s Groupe Dziga 
Vertov; and, more recently, Lev Manovich’s illustration of the language of new media. 
The DVDs of his signature work, The Man With the Movie Camera, have contributed to 
a revival of Soviet Constructivist music as at least two different versions of a soundtrack 
have attempted to counterpoint the silent images. In a recent unpublished paper, Vlada 
Petrie has suggested that there is a third, definitive, soundtrack waiting to be recorded. 
Perry Bard, for her Internet project, The Man With the Movie Camera: The Global 
Remake f http: / /dziga.perryhard.net A has commissioned yet another neo¬ 
constructivist score from the composer Steven Baun. 

It is Perry Bard’s work that I would like to discuss as a demonstration of how and why 
Vertov continues to be so productive. My thesis is that Vertov’s writing and The Man 
With the Movie Camera in particular are less historical texts than they are generative 
forces or perhaps, more accurately, generative grammars for the pure language of 
cinema that Vertov envisioned. 

Bard herself is a Canadian artist who spends much of her time in Britain and New York. 
Her work includes public art, installations and video. In 1999, she collaborated with the 
Bulgarian artist, Boyan Dobrav on a public art project entitled Pulse 
fhttp:/ /perryhard.net/portfoho.htrnD . In it, they re-shot six minutes of The Man With 
the Movie Camera to “create a visual essay where information age images of wiring and 
construction mingle with retro sounds of music boxes and industrial noise.” [open 
endnotes in new window! A “performative aspect” (a person with a movie camera) was 
shot in New York and superimposed over the Bulgarian footage. In the finished work, 
this was shown on one of two monitors, the second of which was a live feed from the 
street on which the footage was originally shot. 

In 2006, Bard proposed The Man With the Movie Camera: The Global Remake as a 









much expanded exercise in remaking Vertov’s film. Simply put, the idea was to design a 
website on which contributors could upload individual shots corresponding to those in 
Vertov’s original work. The site would also provide an opportunity to screen the remake 
in tandem with the original. 

The idea was funded as a project for the BBC’s Bigger Screen Initiative, whose aim it is 
to place large digital screens in British town squares. This, in itself is an initiative worth 
noting in that it has attempted to reinvent television as a communal event. In so doing, 
it replaces (even if somewhat marginally) the industrial notion of television as a 
commodity to be owned by the individual within the larger project of owning—and thus 
commodifying—individuality. Collective television, as for instance practiced in villages 
in India, not only associates the medium with collectivity but also with the utilitarian 
purpose of serving that collective (in this case, as an educational and informational 
tool). Watching television this way exposes its social utility, lack thereof or potential for 
same. 

The Man With the Movie Camera: The Global Remake premiered (as 2008: Man With 
a Movie Camera) at the Urban Screens Festival in Manchester on October 11, 2007 and 
has since been shown in public spaces and galleries in Britain, Ireland, China, Japan, 
Australia, Canada and the United States, including a four screen version in Seattle. 

Bard has also given workshops on how to contribute to the project. She has been told 
that the work was denied a prize at the Moscow International Film Festival because the 
jury could not decide whether or not they were watching a film. 

In all of these instances, the acknowledgement of the democratizing power of 
communal viewing would not have surprised Vertov—just as the problems in Moscow 
would have seemed all too familiar. Communal viewing is part of Vertov’s cinema 
language—as indeed no cinema language could be complete without taking exhibition 
into account. This is true in a literal sense. The Kinopravda compilation reel that Jay 
Leyda produced for the Museum of Modern Art ends with a sequence taken from 
Kinopravda No. 9 that shows a portable generator and projector pulling into a public 
square, a sheet being thrown across overhead wires and a crowd gathering. There’s 
even a title card giving the contact information for ordering one of these open air 
screenings. The Man With the Movie Camera is framed with the audience watching The 
Man With the Movie Camera, just as Vertov’s next film Enthusiasm: Simfonia 
Donbassa, begins with a radio listener choosing to hear the soundtrack of the film, 
Enthusiasm. That soundtrack consists of the destruction of the soundtrack our listener 
rejected—church music—a process then visualized in the film’s first sequence. 

Bard offers both the communal viewing experience and a similar counterpoint in her 
public screenings of The Man With the Movie Camera remake. The viewer sees two 
concurrent sets of images on a single screen: Vertov’s original film and the remake of it 
that has been constructed on the Internet. The viewer’s visual experience also includes 
a third set of images, i.e. comprised of a counterpoint between the first two. What we 
are watching then is the 1929 work, already a masterpiece of dialectical montage, in 
juxtaposition to a stream of images responding to it. The effect is a kind of second layer 
montage, somewhat akin to Roland Barthes’ second layer of semiotic meaning. 

Now, were it that simple. For Bard’s remake also has its own generative grammar, 
corresponding to Vertov’s idea of cinema as a plan for producing cinema. For Vertov, 
this was a matter of industrial organization. He proposed to enlist the Soviet youth 
organization, the Komsomol, as scouts for armies of Kinoks who would make, edit, 



distribute and exhibit film in a continuous stream. Typically, Vertov sketched out his 
proposal on film, the film Kinoglaz. Typically as well, the film and the idea behind it 
were part of a far more ambitious project that was never completed. 

Bard’s quotation of The Man With the Movie Camera then is also a quotation of 
Vertov’s definition of cinema as a plan for making cinema. It is more successful. Bard 
does have the benefit of the Internet, a tool that Vertov could only (and, who knows, 
did) dream of. The tools for the project were at her fingertips as well as in the hands of 
the prospective contributors. At last, to use Vertov’s hyperbole, the armies of Kinoks 
have been armed. Bard’s website gives them their targets, breaking down the original 
film into its 1,276 individual shots. Bard has created a fabulously useful online shot list 
cross-referenced by subject and scene—effectively underlining both Vertov’s and 
Manovich’s point about The Man With the Movie Camera being essentially modular. 
Even before the first contributor uploaded to it, Bard’s website provided a potent 
analytic tool for the discussion of Vertov’s original film. 

The software that powers this project (written by John Weir—now open source) puts 
the process of uploading shots entirely in the hands of the contributor, making it, in 
digital parlance “crowdsourced.” Contributors choose the shots they are matching. Bard 
refrains from exercising any curatorial power over whether a given uploaded shot is 
appropriate, or whether it is placed correctly or not next to Vertov’s original. In cases 
where more than one image is submitted for each shot, the software displays the 
variants in a daily rotation. The result is a different film every day. (Although Bard has 
stated that before terminating the project she will do a director’s cut.). 

In this way, the Internet has also made it possible for Bard to do something Vertov 
found quite difficult: to step back and let the process itself manufacture the work in 
question. Weir’s computer software, in the best constructivist sense, identifies the 
making of the work as the work. In this way, Weir is to Bard what Elizaveta Svilova, the 
editor we see in the original film, was to Vertov. Bard is left is something like the same 
position as Vertov when, in the opening credits of The Man With the Movie Camera, he 
identifies himself as the “author-supervisor” of the experiment. 

Like Vertov’s original Kinoglaz plan, the website production-hub also provides its own 
distribution mechanism as both Vertov’s and Bard’s film cans be accessed 24/7 on the 
website. Bard assumes that someday the software will become obsolete and that she 
will wind the project down, though there are no immediate plans to do so. Until that 
time, The Man With the Movie Camera— Bard’s and Vertov’s—continues to grow on the 
website. 

The result is that two of the three montages are in flux. The 1929 film is a sort of 
baseline or, at least, the invocation of a baseline for the project. On the other side of the 
screen are the multiple images that change day to day, the new images that arrive, the 
old ones that are not shown in any given iteration. And, of course, there is the third 
montage, the continually changing juxtaposition between the two sets of images. 

Bard’s project makes visible the most ubiquitous outcome of exhibition, the way a work 
changes thanks to the way in which its audience responds. It does so in detail and on a 
second to second basis. 


The nature of the website presentation of the work also makes possible continual access 
to both its entirety and its components—and of course, writing such as this article 



which points to both. That you are reading this in an online journal completes the 
process by greatly facilitating an interaction between the original and the criticism of it. 

Thus, an invitation to a tentative morphology: The following is an attempt to categorize 
some of the ways contributors’ uploaded shots work in juxtaposition to Vertov’s original 
film. I would like to think that the morphology is organized around the more common 
uses of quotation/replication in postmodern aesthetics. In the context of Jump Cut’s 
own online construction and exhibition, it also provides an opportunity for another 
level of montage. To that end, I am including both links to the juxtaposed shots on 
Bard’s site and stills made from screen grabs of those juxtaposed shots. 

1. Simple replication. 

The ostensibly most straightforward though potentially most challenging class of 
uploads are those that simply attempt replication and, in so doing, inevitably extract 
difference. Examples include: 

Scene 3, shot 44—a complicated exact replication of a chair swirling. Arseny Sergeyev of 
Yekaterinburg animates his chair to move in a circle in time to Vertov’s original theatre 
seat opening itself. 



http: / / dziga.perryhard.net/contrihutions/show/1021 

Scene 4, shot 71—a literal quote of a movie poster by Jutta Franzen (Germany) 






http://dziga.perryhard.net/contrihutions/show/28 

Scene 20, shot 374—a literal recreation of the couple at the marriage bureau. The 
upload is signed by Zhang Tengwen of China in an untranslated ideogram. 






http://dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/1^47 

2. Chronological juxtaposition—modern replacement for 
Vertov’s image: 

This is an acknowledgement of the two temporal aspects of quotation: that the original 
is chronologically distanced from its replicant; and secondly that this chronological 
nature of quotation is being made apparent by an absence of that distantiation, i.e. that 
both are being seen simultaneously. 


Scene 3, Shot 32—a modern replacement of a film reel with a mini-DV by Christoph 
Kolar of Vienna. 






http://dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/i8i 

Scene 12, shot 254—a modern replacement of smokestacks with a wind farm by Craig 
Nugent of Dundee, Scotland. 







TWELVE 



http: / / dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/247 

Scene 14, shot 269—a modern replacement contrasting a woman putting a letter in a 
mailbox and email on computer screen by Larisa Bulatova of Yekaterinburg, Russia. 








http://dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/1245 

3. Quotation of movement: 


The quotation of movement, in addition to being among the most popular forms of 
juxtaposition, also points to the kinetic nature of the medium that is, quite literally, 
Vertov’s signature (the word “Vertov” usually being translated as “spinning” or 
“whirling.”) In the larger context, this points to the use of quotation/replication as a 
means of drawing attention to the medium. 

Scene 12, shot 242—Vertov’s cameraman climbing ladder juxtaposed to feet climbing 
stairs (Adrienne Marks of Kalamazoo, Michigan). 










TWELVE 



Adriennes Maries Kmi^tnaxpo, United Stntes 

acnflnnorrarks.o&Ti 

No-veml»r4 ( 2QOB 


http://dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/1541 

Scene 21, shot 401—Vertov’s streetcar movement by Vincentiu Garbacea of Bucharest. 







TWENTY-ONE 


Viecntu Gamaosa ffueflarast Romania 

visuala&ltgai Et.blQgspot.com 


http://dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/i666 

Scene 53, shot 1197—Federico Passi of Melbourne provides a more precise quotation of 
Vertov’s streetcar movement. 






http://dziga.perryhard.net/contrihutions/show/ 16*32 

Scene 13, shot 260—exact formal replication of cameraman walking through 
marketplace by Ryu Nakagawa of Tokyo. 







http://dziga.perryhard.net/contrihutions/show /70 

Scene 13, shot 260—the same shot from camera p.o.v. by Linda Rosenthal Nathanson of 
Tel-Aviv. 






THIRTEEN 


Unda Rosenthal Natfcanson TeMidV, Israel 
September 30, £007 


http://dziga.perrybard.net/cQntributions/show/QQi 
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4. Contrasting original movement with stills 

The reverse of the quotation of movement, the connotation here is a break from the 
futurist/constructivist valuing of motion. 

Scene 16, shot 293—contrast between Vertov’s moving train and color still image of 
moving subway by Lisa Looye of Iowa City. 



http: / / dziga.perryhard.net/contrihutions/show/IQOO 

Scene 3, shot 50—statue of trumpeter juxtaposed with Vertov’s live musician by Neil 
Allen of Iowa City. 










http://dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/ i67Q 

5. Text 

For Vertov, one of the announced objectives of The Man With the Movie Camera was to 
do away with the text of silent film intertitles (as announced in one of the many 
intertitles seem in the opening credits). However, the film makes some use of street signs 
and other diegetic print. Moreover, Vertov’s earlier film, Sixth Part of the Earth, had 
deliberately edited intertitles into the montage while as early as Kinopravda he had used 
animated titles. The use and contrasting of text in the remake then would seem to point 
to this concern with text in Vertov’s work as a whole. 

Opening Credits - In her juxtaposition to Vertov’s opening titles Phyllis Baldino of New 
York juxtaposes a collection of shots—including pans and zooms - that appear to be 
taken from a building above Columbus Circle. The result is a Vertovian cityscape 
expressed in a language of cinema that, as claimed in Vertov’s original intertitles, works 
on a purely visual, cinematic basis. 








http://dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/ 62? 
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http://dziga.perryhard.net/contrihutions/show/674 

At the end of the Global Remake, the Russian word for “The End” is juxtaposed by 
“Vertov et al Fim” by Regina Pinto of Rio de Janerio. In this case, text is an 
appropriation announced by a translation and addition of an end credit. Pinto adds the 
jerky motion of film going through—or perhaps falling out of—a projector. 





FIFTY SEVEN 


KO H III 
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VERTOV 
et alii 


The End 
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Regina Pinto fli'o de Jafieilrav Brazil 

afteDnllne-anq-br 

January Sfi F SK19 


http://dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/1661 

6. Expository metaphor 

These relatively rare contributions make explicit a metaphor implied by Vertov’s original 
shot. 

Scene 3, shot 63—Vertov’s shot of lighting the projector arc lamp is juxtaposed with a 
shot of the burning sun by Erika Suderberg of the US. 




THREE 



Erika Suderburg Untied Slates 
www^riScHsucEertJUJifl 4»m 
August n t SOOT 


http: / / dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/44 

Scene 14, shot 276—Vertov’s shot of a nipple-like fountain juxtaposed with a breast 
floating under water as uploaded by Larisa Bulatova of Yekaterinburg. 





FOURTEEN 



Bulasova Larisa Ekaterinburg, Russian FodamHon 
NOU&mbflf 16, 2007 


http://dziga.perryhard.net/contrihutions/show/1248 

Scene 24, shot 441—Shot of the eye, juxtaposed by Beijing contributor Chen Hongpei 
(untranslated ideograms) with shot of puckering lips and tongue. This particular elicited 
the largest number of uploads: 20 as of June, 2010. 







TWENTY-FOUR 



http://dziga.perryhard.net/contrihutions/show/l^o 

7. Contemporary commentary 

These are shots that use Vertov’s original as a jumping off point for commentary, making 
use of the chronological distantiation to critique or identify the contributor’s concerns 
with their contemporary world. 

Scene 14, shot 274—Vertov’s busy street juxtaposed to a closed street as uploaded by 
Katharina Gsollpointner of Vienna. 








http://dziga.perryhard.net/contrihutions/show/1621 

Scene 15, shot 279—Vertov’s mannequin with sewing machine contrasted to a painted 
statue holding scales (of justice?) by Zena el Khailil and Ghayan A 1 Amine of Beirut. 









http: / / dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/1183 

Scene 21, shot 386—Vertov’s shot of a couple applying for a divorce certificate to a shot 
of two women getting a marriage license. (Kevin Brown of Morgantown, United States). 







http://dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/ q 62 

Scene 21, shot 393. The man arguing for a divorce is parodied by John from “montreal, 
Cambodia.” 


'*4 







http://dziga.perrybard.net/contributions/show/ iqq6 

8. Facebooking 

These are shots that call attention to their makers at the expense of Vertov’s film. The 
parallel to The Man With the Movie Camera is the original film’s inclusion of its own 
cameraman shooting the film (Vertov’s film is subtitled, “From the Diary of a Film 
Cameraman.”) Nevertheless, what is quoted is neither the original film nor its 
cameraman but rather their contemporary replacements. 

Scene 23, 423 and others: Doron Golan of Tel Aviv faces us with back projection of 
Vertov’s trolley scenes behind him. 









http://dziga.perryhard.net/contrihutions/show/706 

9. Silence 

Finally, there are those many shots in which nothing has been uploaded. There doesn’t 
appear to be a common denominator for them, much less a statement to be found in a 
deliberate non-participation. Certainly, the most difficult shots of the original Man With 
the Movie Camera have been attempted by uploaders, including much seemingly 
dangerous play among trains and trolleys. There are avatars for Svilova, the editor, and 
Mikhail Kaufman, the cameraman. Nor do uploaders seem to be dissuaded by those 
shots lasting for just a few frames. 

Part of the reason for the blank space next to Vertov’s original shots may simply be 
technical. Vertov used the same shots in different ways throughout the film. In 
individual sequences, a given shot may have been interspersed with other shots, each cut 
lasting for only a few frames. Using the current software, the uploader can replace only 
one shot—or fraction of a shot—at a time. This is to say that Bard’s remake would be 
more densely packed if contributors could, with one click, replace all repetitions or 
fragments of the single shot they have recreated. 

Another reason for the lack of contributions may just be audience attention span. Bard 
notes that the beginning of the film filled up faster than the end. 









At the same time, the medium in which the work is framed—as well as the habits it has 
encouraged in its habitual users—continue to power Bard’s remake. As she has said: 

“I’m struggling to understand why this piece which was almost a whim at the 
start and then 2 plus years hard labor is doing so well and I think it has more 
to do with the world of web 2.0 than anything else. It works because there is a 
structure in place that makes it legible to almost any audience (old film new 
film) and people can figure that much out even if they’ve never heard of 
Vertov. But more importantly the world of film (and television is shifting)—in 
’98 I was part of a test audience in the UK where they were talking about 
interactive tv—YouTube has taken over the next generation, film as we know 
it may be like 78s to music, how many kids have seen a 78?” 

Conclusion 

Again, this is a far from complete morphology, much less a complete understanding of 
what Bard has accomplished and continues to accomplish as the project grows. In fact, 
in the manner of Perry Bard—and Vertov—I would invite this morphology to generate 
others. And it goes without saying that in aid of the project, I would also invite others to 
contribute shots either as alternates to those already uploaded or as reflections upon the 
shots that have so far escaped reflection. 

Yet whatever the continued expansion or longevity of the project, it is yet another 
indication that Vertov is wrongly placed among the modernist avantgarde artists of his 
age. It is nothing new to say that one of the fundamental tenants of modernism is the 
idea of reframing, the notion of making strange via recontextualization. Hanging a urinal 
on an art gallery wall is a two part exercise, equally dependent upon the urinal and the 
well established function of the art gallery wall. It is an essentially oedipal struggle, 
destroying the father’s rules and hence power. 

Vertov always had a more oceanic intention. In proposing a cinema “made by all” he 
necessarily abandons the challenge to the frame by abandoning the frame. He is not 
making strange so much as finding it and in so doing asserting that it is not so strange at 
all. 

In this way, the parallel between what Bard is doing and what Vertov envisioned in his 
Kinoglaz writings—a nation of collective filmmakers and film viewers—reaches across 
the modernist/postmodernist divide. Vertov’s cinema works by eradicating the 
categories upon which modernism depends—conventional vision vs. an attack on those 
conventions; creator/spectator; ultimately humans and machines. 

Further, the engine of Vertov’s generative power is a creative dialectic between his two 
central ideas—Life Caught Unawares (that is the dedication to an unmediated recording 
of reality) and the Kino-eye (an equally emphatic commitment to presenting the world 
through the enhanced vision of machines). It has taken us from his time to ours to 
appreciate that our actual world has much to do with its mechanical representation. We 
are then caught in an irresolvable and unending dialogue around the questions of 
whether the actual produces its representation or representation produces the actual: 
Baudrilard on one hand and Errol Morris on the other, glad to be living in Cambridge 
because Baudrillard isn’t in the phone book. 

Bard’s work illustrates this by opening The Man With the Movie Camera to the world 


made possible by instantaneous and instantaneously accessible, interactive global 
communication. 

Secondly, Bard’s work could only be appreciated within our own time’s appreciation of 
the spectrum stretching from quotation and re-enactment to simulation. (This of course 
also includes the anti-quotation/simulation movement actively pursued by intellectual 
property lawyers). Postmodernism values this spectrum of replication as a means of 
countering the idea of progress, that is to say that the present and the future are 
bothmade of the past. The result is a set of behaviours in relation to the past—somewhat 
reflected in the morphology above—one or all or which may be active in the 
understanding of Vertov’s creative act. 

And what does this say about documentary? A remake is the foregrounding of 
documentary desire—a desire to avoid the transformation of image into iconography. 
Documentary asks how an image avoids becoming archetypal and hence “fictional” in 
the sense of functioning as something with an irrelevant original (hence Morris’s 
hostility toward Baudrillard). 

And this, in the end, is what both Vertov and Bard are about. Documentary is the 
external world mediated. Their joint venture is to see much of that world and how many 
forms of mediation can be included within what remains a coherent structure. It really is 
the Big Bang. For we know that our ultimate reality is an ever expanding universe and an 
ever more diverse set of tools for perceiving it. 
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Notes 


l. All quotation from Perry Bard is from an email, August 12, 2009, written by 
her after reading an earlier draft of this paper. My thanks to Lucy Xinxin for 
the translation of Chinese ideograms, [return to essay] 
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Memoradic narrative 
in The Shoebox 


by Janet Maries 



1. Donald N. McDonald aged 21 in WWI 2. Heather and her older sisters the day they 
uniform 1915. left Abdullah Park 10 August 1941. 

Our correspondent writes: V - Ml 
Thursday evening, 26tli inst., a num¬ 
ber of friends gave a surprise party 
at the home of Miss Clara Bell, Kini- 
makatka, which took the form of a gift 
evening. Each friend brought a very 
useful gift, and the evening was spent 
in playing indoor games, music an 
singing. Towards midnight the visit¬ 
ing ladies provided a dainty supper. 
Neat speeches were made by Messrs. G. 
Ridgwell, M. Pilgrim, J. Dufty and R. 
Rintoule, and were responded to by Mr. 
D. McDonald and Mr. T. Bell, after 



3. Donald N. McDonald aged 26 October 
1922. 


4. Engagement notice, Donald Neil 
McDonald and Clara Bell, October 1922, 
newspaper unknown. 


The Shoebox[i] fopen endnotes in new window! is a biographical story that would 
commonly be made as a documentary film. However, I am exploring the potential 
for the online platform to reveal this narrative in a way that reflects its content. 

•When a WWI veteran, who has been blinded in one eye on the 
battlefields of France, drives his car into a tram, he is killed. He leaves 













behind a wife and three daughters. It is 1937. Tragically, three years 
later the girls' mother also dies from a mysterious illness. The girls, 
Gwendoline 17, Maijory 14 and Heather 10 are put under the 
guardianship of their father's brother, Uncle Jock, a stock and station 
agent who lives in Kaniva, north-western Victoria, Australia. 

•A silence descends over the family as the old ones feel it is best not to 
upset the girls by talking about their unfortunate situation. Uncle Jock 
insists the girls are not to be separated. Yet it is WWII and 
accommodation of any sort is very scarce. So they are boarded in a 
succession of houses hundreds of kilometres away in Geelong. 

•For Heather, the youngest, it is a dozen homes in eleven years. With 
only scraps of information and two small photographs she ponders her 
origins and the cause of her mother's death for over sixty years until 
unexpectedly, at the age of seventy-two, she is handed a shoebox 
containing documents that fill in some of the pieces of her story. 

The story of The Shoebox is one of memory; fragments of memory treasured from 
a past of loss and absence, as well as suppositions created in the place of no 
memories. Drawing on work by Michelle Citron (1999) and Annette Kuhn (1995) 
in investigating memory and image, this documentary unpacks the complex role 
of memory when it exists in a void. The biography positions memory as the most 
fragile of histories and asks: In a life of trauma and absence do childhood 
memories remain vivid into old age? What visible evidence do we need to make 
and maintain memories? Are documents of an objective, dry and fiscal nature, 
such as those found in the shoebox, more reliable than subjective memoirs or oral 
histories? 



0O0 


THESHOI0OX 




5. Memoradic narrative website “homepage” hyperlinks access The Shoebox interactive 
digital documentary. 


The Shoebox’ protagonist Heather lives a life with gaps and missing information. 
What she does know of her own past and the lives of her parents is often only a 
portion of the circumstances. And, as the contents of the shoebox reveal, some of 
her knowledge, beliefs and memories are mistaken or only partially correct. 
Mirroring the fragmentation of Heather’s memory, the non-linear sections of the 
interactive biography enable the user/viewer to navigate to small pieces of 
content contained in each scene. These fragments of memory and history are 
styled as flashbacks using a variety of media forms that best reflect the process of 
memory—single freeze frame, sepia video and still images, and sequences of stills. 

The contents of the shoebox become the primary sources for many of the 
fragments of media that build up the story. They are documents circa 1920 to 
1950 including payment details and arrangements for the girls’ board and their 
parent’s last Will and Testaments. Some of the items in the shoebox are ordinary 
documents—used chequebooks, old account books, old letters, receipts—the type 
of items we discard daily. Yet with the passage of time combined with the context 
of a lost history, this everyday detritus is given the new status of sacred artefacts 
for Heather. As Margaret Gibson (2008 : 47-79) explains in her book on memory 
and mourning, 

“For the bereaved objects can transpose into quasi-subjects, moving 

into that now vacant bereft place.” 

This biography also gives indications of how Australian society has shifted since 
the 1930s and 1940s and how notions of the domestic and the feminine have 






















changed over this time. What were the typical roles for rural woman and how did 
this impact on a family with three girls? What choices were made for Heather as 
an orphaned girl of ten years of age? 

With the discovery of the shoebox, Heather began a quest to uncover more of her 
family history and to meet relatives long lost to her. The trip to the Wimmera in 
2002 when Heather received the shoebox was the beginning of these journeys 
that have taken her to the Victorian State archives, historical societies, cemeteries, 
the Australian War Memorial archives and the WWI battlefields of France and 
Belgium. I have accompanied Heather on many of these trips and have recorded 
her conversations and reactions as she uncovers the fragments of her history. 

The Shoebox and interactive architecture 


The interactive architecture of the documentary is structured for users so as to 
reveal fragments of content through their random choices and actions. As the user 
uncovers story clips (audio, still images, video segments) a thumbnail image 
representing the visited clip falls into its own unique place in a timeline at the 
bottom of the screen. After three such interactions the timeline fills-up with the 
remaining thumbnail images and the user can view the story as a linear 
documentary narrative with a “traditional” scripted beginning, middle and end. 

This technique advances the work pioneered by Michelle Citron and Debra 
Beattie, both of whom present fragments of linear documentary narrative 
accessed from inside an interactive digital architecture. Beattie’s story is built 
from the user viewing separate QTVR®[2] panoramic scenes in The Wrong 
Crowd (2003). In contrast, Citron positions her media fragments in Mixed 
Greens (2004) along a timeline. 

Both Citron and Beattie use interactivity, non-linear narrative and “traditional” 
narrative techniques to tell an autobiographical memory story. With The Shoebox 
I am adding to their body of work by creating a consolidated continuous linear 
narrative obtained through the random non-linear interactive choices of the 
user/viewer. This conflation of structural forms also mimics the way we recall 
personal events. 

The means by which we remember has been described by neuroscientists as a 
process whereby fragments of memory are stored throughout the brain, 
depending on what kind of memory they are. When we recall something, our 
brain accesses these stored fragments and places them together into a recollected 
memory in a manner very similar to the way we dream (Engel 1999:5). These 
recalled memory fragments—musings, factual, experiential, episodic—are 
combined together to make up the story of our lives, the story of who we are. 

With this structure I am exploring the conflation of non-linear and linear 
narratives within the digital documentary form. I am also investigating creating 
an interactive architecture that mirrors the content of this documentary memory 
story. Memoradic narrative is the process of revealing the story to the 
user/viewer in a way that mimics the nature of autobiographical memory recall. 

In a recollection process, fragments of memory are brought together to form a 
linear story for relating an event or experience. 



6. Montage of still images from The Shoebox of the Wimmera region, Australia. 
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7. The Shoebox interactive digital documentary pre-loader image. 


The Shoebox begins with a pre-loader[3] [open endnotes in new windowl thumbnail 
image of a soldier in WWI uniform (see image 7). This is a studio photograph of 
Heather’s father Donald McDonald taken sometime in 1915 at the Broadmeadows 
military training camp in Melbourne, Australia. Once loaded, an introductory 30-second 
video outlining the theme of the story plays. It begins with a pixelated background, a 
mosaic grid of muted earthy colours—green, grey, red, and brown over which the letters 
of the title “The Shoebox” appear animated as if written by hand (see image 8). 

Following the title is a montage of old photographs—a family group, young children, and 
sepia video re-enactments—as the words PLACE, FAMILY, and BELONGING dart 
across the pixelated, colored background (see image 9). 
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8. Introduction movie title sequence. 















9. A montage of words, sepia still photographs and video re-enactments from Introduction Movie. 


One sepia photograph shows Heather as a two-year-old sitting on the fender of a car; 
another is Heather in a sand pit taken approximately one year later. The other 
photographs in Introduction Movie are of Heather and her two sisters playing dress up 
in the yard or standing together for the photographer. All the photographs are taken in 
rural outdoor settings circa 1930s. 



























10. Montage of still images from The Shoebox of Heather and her sisters circa 1930s. 


The sepia video re-enactments show from right to left, (in order of appearance) the 
exterior of a house where items of clothing are being thrown from one of the windows 
onto the path outside, a man tossing a coin, and a pan from right to left inside a 
bedroom—all circa 1930. The photographs, video clips, and words appear haphazardly 
on the screen. After a momentary glimpse they are gone. The last montage image leaves 
the single word ABSENCE slowly fading into the background in the middle of the frame 
(see image 11). 



11. Introduction Movie montage of still photographs and word “ABSENCE”. 

Once ABSENCE is completely dissolved, the background pixels gradually come into 
focus to reveal a scanned image of the corner of the shoebox lid. Just visible on the top 
of the shoebox lid are the hand written letters DN & JAS McD.[ 4] Beginning as a tiny 
spec from the centre of this background image, a full-view image of the shoebox lid 
spins towards to viewer, followed by six full-frame still photographs of a woman’s hands 
sorting through the shoebox of documents (see images 12-13). 














12-13. Woman’s hands opening and sorting the shoebox of documents 

The audio track is a simple slice of looped piano music and a voice-over stating: 

• This is a story about family, about place, about a sense of belonging and a need to 
know. 

• It is about growing up as a girl in 1930s rural Australia, about breaking out on your 
own and traveling full circle to find answers to questions over sixty years old. 











It is a story about a shoebox left in a shed for half a century and how it coincidently 
is given to the youngest child of a tragedy, answering some of the questions that 
she has pondered over and over for the majority of her life. 
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14. Last frame of Introduction Movie with control bar visible. 
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15. Screen layout at the start of interactive engagement with six panoramic image icons positioned 
above the cental viewing frame and the timeline graphic beneath. 


This introduction video sequence finishes with a three-quarter view of the shoebox lid 
(see image 14). The wording on the shoebox lid reads: 

Perry’s—Stafford—Brand 
Shoes for Men 
Quality In Every Pair 
Half Sizes. 

This image remains static until the user clicks it, at which point the image changes to a 
wider shot of the same shoebox lid, the central viewing screen dimensions widen, and 
six small image icons emanate, as if from inside the shoebox image, and come to rest in 
a line above the central viewing frame. From left to right these image icons are—Bill’s 
Gully Hall, Wimmera Landscape, The Shed, Abdullah Park, Lounge Room, WWI 
Soldier. Positioned under the central viewing frame a line graphic of ten small 
rectangles appears labeled “Timeline" (see image 15). 
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16. Embedded media clip from the “Shed” panoramic scene playing in the central viewing frame. 


Again the images and the computational space remain static until the user initiates an 
action. Two of the image icons above the central viewing frame are displayed in full 
colour and as the user/viewer rolls their cursor across either of these two icons a tween 
[5] effect is stimulated which makes the icon increase in size indicating it is an active 
link within the interactive space. 

These two “active” icons are “Shed” and “Lounge Room.” The four other image icons are 
greyed out, indicating they are not active links, and I shall explain these later in this 
article. Clicking either the “Shed” or “Lounge Room” icon changes the central viewing 
frame image of the shoebox lid to a 360-degree panoramic scene of the image icon 
clicked. A text field appears in the left hand bottom corner under the central viewing 
frame indicating which panorama is currently in the central frame—‘Shed” or “Lounge 
Room.” 

At this point the user/viewer can move around the selected 360-degree panoramic space 
by either, dragging their mouse through the panoramic image, resting their cursor at 
either end of the central viewing frame, or using the directional arrows that have 
appeared in the centre under the central viewing frame. As the user/viewer moves 































around the 360-degree panoramic scene yellow boxes of various sizes appear around 
objects in the space—a television screen, a framed picture, a toolbox, cupboard drawers 
—to name a few. If the user/viewer ceases panning and the panoramic image remains 
static these yellow boxes, indicating hotspot links, randomly blink on and off suggesting 
they should/could be interactive (see image 17). 
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17. The “Shed” panoramic scene playing in the central viewing screen with two yellow hotspots 
visible. 

When the user/viewer clicks a yellow hotspot square the central viewing frame darkens 
and the selected embedded clip of media plays in a central position over the background 
of the panorama. Thin sections of the darkened panorama remain visible on each side of 
the embedded media clip (see image 16). While the embedded media clip plays the 
user/viewer can use the control bar, positioned at the base of each clip (visible only 
when their cursor is inside the borders of the embedded media clip) to stop, pause, re¬ 
play, or toggle backward or forwards through the clip (see image 14). 
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18. Embedded media clip in central viewing frame with “Shed” panoramic scene darkened in 
background. Two embedded media clip thumbnail images visible in the “Timeline” indicating these 
two clips have been accessed. 

When the user/viewer clicks the close button located at the top right hand corner of the 
embedded media clip the central viewing screen returns to the current panoramic scene 
and a thumbnail image of the embedded clip that has just played appears in the timeline 
(see image 18). Each embedded media clip has its unique place in the timeline. There 
are ten embedded media clips—five in each of the two active panoramas. 

The user/viewer may now choose another embedded clip from the current panorama or 
select the other active panorama image icon from above the central viewing frame. 
Navigation and selection at this point is entirely at the user/viewer’s discretion. Only 
after the user/viewer has selected and closed three embedded media clips will the 
timeline fill with all ten thumbnail images and an active text link appears under the 
timeline “Click here to play full video" (see image 19). 
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19. “Lounge Room” panoramic scene in central viewing frame and Timeline filled with all ten 

embedded media clip thumbnail images. 

At this point the user/viewer can continue exploring via their interactive choices to the 
embedded media clips within the active panoramas or they can sit back and watch the 
linear video by choosing “Click here to play full video.” This video titled The Shoebox 
Movie is an eight-minute documentary with voice-over narration inter-cut with extracts 
from Heather’s interviews. A longer version of the piano loop music track used in the 
Introduction Movie plays for the duration of this movie. Similarly the background is the 
pixelated image of the close-up shoebox corner from the Introduction Movie. As The 
Shoebox Movie plays black and white, and colour still images, and video segments 
appear and dissolve or animate across the central viewing screen to correspond with the 
content spoken in the voice track (see image 20). 

At anytime during the playback of this linear video the user/viewer can pause, toggle 
backwards or forwards, stop, or exit from The Shoebox Movie. Once this movie has been 
closed the user/viewer can return to navigating through the active panoramas and 
embedded clips and/or replay The Shoebox Movie. 
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20. The Shoebox Movie (eight minute linear movie) plays a montage of still images in the central 
viewing frame. 

Memory structure 

The aim of the interactive architecture in The Shoebox is for the user/viewer to obtain 
the linear, sequential, temporal narrative of The Shoebox Movie through their non¬ 
linear, interactive actions of accessing the media clips embedded within each 360- 
degree panoramic scene. Thereby conflating linear and non-linear narrative forms 
within the same story space. It is also designed to mirror the memory process. 

As the protagonist, Heather, uncovers her history, her memory is confirmed, challenged, 
or enhanced and the fragments of her story, the story of her life, build into a 
comprehensive narrative. As Heather returns to her childhood memories over and over, 
[6] these fragments, and other memory fragments triggered by information contained in 
the shoebox, plus the new pieces of information she has gained in her quest to know and 
understand more, come together to fill-in the story of her life and re-shape her sense of 
self. 



















Researchers such as Engel (1999:4), and Freed (1997:1) have found that memory is an 
amalgamation of activities that utilize a number of sites and cognitive processes in the 
brain, and these processes are much more complicated, more fragmented, and more 
subjective than we are inclined to presume. Memory is a reconstructive procedure or a 
method of putting together stored memory fragments from a number of sites in the 
brain rather than the reproduction of a linear sequence of events stored in one part of 
the brain. Autobiographical memory is a process of piecing together these small 
portions to construct a type of narrative by which the rememberer communicates 
experiences. 

So autobiographical memory has been shown to be a highly reconstructive and 
subjective process, which is open to a number of modifications. With this in mind 
McNally claims the following: 

“...Even when we garble the details about the past, we often get the essence 
right. Memory for the gist of many experiences is retained with essential 
fidelity, and this is especially true for events having personal, emotional 
significance. The paradox of memory lies in its 'fragile power.' (Schacter 
cited in McNally 2003:39). Although subject to distortion, memory usually 
serves us well. It provides the core of personal identity and the foundation of 
cognition." 

Or to put it another way our autobiographical memory is often “surprisingly accurate” 
(Engel 1999:3; McNally 2003:39). 

Whilst we tend to think of the process of memory as being similar to recording and 
playing back a scene in the same way a video camera operates it is in fact more akin to 
the processes of capture, storage and retrieval that a hypermedia platform such as The 
Shoebox employs (McNally 2003:28). In her article explaining her concept of 
“possibility space” in digital media works Katherine Hayles (2005:3) describes 
databases as dependent on their ability to “collect and organize data as well as transmit, 
search and retrieve it." 

Go to page 3 
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Memoradic narrative 


I have worked with this resemblance of human memory recall and computer data 
retrieval in the architectural design of The Shoebox where fragments (stored in different 
areas of the database) accessed randomly by the user within the project space combine 
to make a memory story, a linear story. This linear story is Heather’s story which, she 
tells in a remarkably similar way regardless of her audience. I have called this 
“memoradic narrative.” 

The term “memoradic narrative” could be used to describe Michelle Citron’s digital 
media CD-Rom Mixed Greens (2004). Mixed Greens opens with an animated sequence 
finishing with a set of still graphic images of salad items arranged in neat rows. As the 
user rolls over each salad icon a word-category appears: Mystery, Time, Place and so on. 
Clicking on an icon, a corresponding fragment of linear video is placed on a timeline at 
the bottom of the frame. Up to a maximum of eight icons can be chosen and each new 
selection butts up against the previous one on the timeline. The timeline can then be 
played as one continuous linear sequence of video fragments. 

Citron’s interactive architecture for Mixed Greens is similar to the retrieval and collation 
of memory fragments used during the process of communicating a memory story. Engel 
(1999:6) explains the memory process as: 

“One creates the memory at the moment one needs it, rather than merely 
pulling out an intact item, image or story. This suggests that each time we 
say or imagine something from our past we are putting it together from bits 
and pieces that may have, until now, been stored separately.” 

In the case of The Shoebox the linear narrative of The Shoebox Movie is a fixed story 
line, rather than a flexible story line as it is in Mixed Greens. As each embedded media 
clip is accessed in The Shoebox by the user/viewer its corresponding thumbnail image 
appears in its designated space on the timeline. This approach fits more neatly with the 
nature of Heather’s memory recall whereby Heather tells and retells her story in a 
similar way, irrespective of her audience, through the process of memory rehearsal. 
Engel (1999:8) explains this process of repetition, even if done silently to one’s self, as 
cementing the memory, allowing it to remain strong and vivid into old age. 

“The more often that particular memory is invoked, the more solid and 
strong that neural pathway becomes” (Engel 1999:5). 

The next phase 

The current interactive prototype design of The Shoebox has been a vehicle to explore 
the technique of memoradic narrative and has been built with an eye on a further 




extension to the project. Four panoramic scenes will be added to the current two—these 
are the greyed out image icons above the central viewing frame—Bill’s Gully, Wimmera 
Landscape, Abdullah Park, and WWI Battlefields. Each corresponds to a 360-degree 
panoramic scene which represents a locality and time period from Heather’s story (see 
image 21). All four additional scenes will be embedded with five pieces of media- 
artifacts and flashbacks—that reveal small portions of the narrative through video, 
voice-over, and montage sequences. Consequently, the timeline will be extended to hold 
thirty thumbnail mages (see image 22). 
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The current Interactive prototype design of The Shoebox has been 
built with an eye on a further extension to the project. 

Another four panoramic scenes will be added to the current two. 
These additional scenes are represented by the greyed out Image 
Icons - Bill's Gully, Wimmera Landscape, Abdullah Park, and WWI 
Battlefields - above the central viewing frame In the current 
prototype. Each Image Icons corresponds to a 360-degree 
panoramic scene which represents a locality and time period from 
Heather's story. 

All four additional scenes will be embedded with five pieces of 
media - artefacts and flashbacks. The embedded media reveal 
small portions of the narrative through video, voice-over, and 
montage sequences. Additionally, the Timeline at the bottom of 
the central viewing frame will be extended to hold thirty 
thumbnail mages - five from each of the six panoramic scenes. 
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21. Plans for additional scenes. 

The choice of 360-degree panoramic scenes follows a tradition in Australian cinema for 
stories set inside expansive landscapes. The wide vistas and open skies of the Wimmera, 
an area best known for growing wheat, display an ageless beauty as well as a sense of 
remoteness and isolation. Contrasting this are the interiors, which are tight, restrictive 
and unyielding. These are the domestic, feminine zones of lounge room, bathroom and 
kitchen. The male domains are exterior landscapes; wheat fields, battlefields, horse 
yards. 

Even the “Shed” an interior panorama that crosses the divide of time from 1950 to 2002 
holds the girls’ records tight—safe, but forgotten. Uncle Jock places the shoebox here in 
the early 1950’s and then returns to his external world. His grandson Grahame 
McDonald happens to rediscover it over half a century later. 
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22. Storyboard design of The Shoebox —next phase showing six active panoramic icons and thirty 
thumbnail image divisions within the “Timeline”. 


The non-linear nature of the digital medium enables the complex and disconnected 
nature of this narrative to be accentuated and enhanced as the user navigates through a 
fragmented story in a disjointed way. Additionally the digital medium enables a design 
structure to be built for the current working prototype that allows additional scenes and 
media to be added as they becomes available. This flexibility of production is unknown 
in “traditional” documentary filmmaking. 

Conclusion 

Site specific or online, non-linear interactivity performs well when the content is 
abstract and ephemeral, or when a series of rewards for the user are incorporated into 
the design as in popular computer game-play. However, when narrative is added and 
the producer wants the user to gain not only an experience of interactive-play but also 
the content of a story then the question of how to conflate these forms becomes 
important. 

The critical question for documentary makers is how to incorporate new digital 
technologies, with their potential for innovative narrative structures, and still make a 
factual story understandable to the audience. Working digitally allows the 
















“conventional” documentary narrative form to shift from temporal to spatial, from 
horizontal to vertical, from sequential to concurrent. Digitality also provides 
interactivity. With interactivity comes a potentially spontaneous, engaged and active 
audience able to choose how they receive the content. Yet, documentaries need to 
convey critical pieces of their narrative for their story to be comprehensible to their 
audience. 

As Negroponte (1995:84) phrased it over a decade ago 

“being digital will change the nature of mass media from a process of 
pushing bits at people to one of allowing people (or their computers) to pull 
at them. This is a radical change....” 

With traditional modes of media the audience leans back and is a witness or observer to 
the unfolding events, whilst with interactive modes the audience leans forward and is a 
participant in the pace and revelation of the story (Pesce 2004). 

The first computer artists began experimenting with their machines ability to provide 
feedback and mostly created abstract works. As computers advanced, digital art evolved 
in unison. The speed of modern computers and the complexity of interaction between 
computer and users has enabled an unprecedented audience engagement with the art 
works. As Edmonds says, 

“the opportunities for including audience participation have been increased 
by the advent of digital technology” (2006:xxiv). 

However, interaction for its own sake can become tiring for the user and much research 
has gone into the design of interfaces to make them more appealing (Brown 2006:6). 

To incorporate the changes brought by the digital revolution and to make productions 
both flexible and understandable to audiences, a conflation of non-linear and linear 
narrative in digital documentary may be necessary. In fact, both digital artists and 
commentators are acknowledging a combination of non-linear interactivity and linear 
narrative in digital media is more understandable to users (Dovey 2002:143, Wand 
2002:167, Gibson 2004:1). 

Today, digital media practitioners as well as their audiences want more from 
interactivity than lights turning on and off as the participant walks through a gallery 
space. Since time immemorial humans have wanted campfire stories and even in the age 
of digital interaction, they still do. This is particularly true when the content of the 
interactive digital media is factual, such as a documentary where we are engaging with a 
true story, about real people and real events in real locations, that have a logical 
sequence and narrative. 

With my interactive digital documentary prototype The Shoebox , I have engaged with 
these issues of non-linear narrative, linear narrative and interactivity. In The Shoebox 
the fragmentation of memory plays a large part in the protagonist’s story and mirroring 
this fragmentation the non-linear sections enable the user/viewer to navigate to small 
pieces of content inside the practical project. This interaction in turn creates another 
story space, a linear story that translates the fragments of this biographical tale into a 
narrative the user/viewer can sit back and absorb. 



I have termed this method memoradic narrative whereby the act of accessing the story 
content mirrors the process of memory encoding, storage, and retrieval. Memory recall 
seems to be the retrieval of a linear sequence of an event that took place sometime in the 
rememberer’s past—however researchers have shown that memory is in fact a 
reconstruction of fragments remembered, added to, and qualified by the rememberer 
over time. The reception conditions of the memory may also modify the recall. 

Fragments of story/memory accessed in The Shoebox fall into their unique positions on 
the timeline. Once three fragments have entered the timeline the timeline itself becomes 
active and can be played as a linear narrative. If the timeline became active after a single 
interaction the user/viewer would be able to move directly to the linear mode of viewing. 
By delaying this option I am ensuring the user/viewer engages interactively with the 
project for at least three non-linear explorations. Gibson (2005:1) in his discussion of 
interactive digital media productions calls this technique “the magic of three,” whereby 
one or two interactions seem too short, and more than three appears too long. Further 
Gibson claims, even numbered interactions leads to symmetry whereas odd numbered 
interactions tend towards openness—hence “the magic of three.” 

In its present form, The Shoebox is exhibited as an online documentary. This choice was 
one of simplicity. By using a web-based platform I could manage the project through to 
completion without having to apply for additional funding or patronage from external 
producers or distributors. The digital platform also provides the flexibility for new data 
and media to be added into the current project structure as it becomes available. 

Additionally, the interactive architecture created for this prototype can be easily adapted 
for use as an exposition mode for museums, art galleries, libraries, cultural centres or 
similar exhibition spaces. A number of such institutions are beginning to explore digital 
stories as an exhibition component of their curatorship. Two excellent Australian 
examples are the Australian Centre for the Moving Image (ACMI) in Melbourne with its 
“Memory Grid” exhibition space and the State Library of Queensland’s recent Q150 
Digital Stories project. 

The “Memory Grid” is described by ACMI as: 

“a showcase for emerging talent and alternative voices in the mediums of 
short film, animation, documentary, TV, video, multimedia and single screen 
interactive design.” 

Artists, filmmakers, multimedia practitioners and members of the public are 
encouraged to submit their stories, which are exhibited on-site in the purpose built 
“Memory Grid” section of the ACMI gallery. 

In 2009, as part of the sesquicentennial celebrations for the state of Queensland, the 
State Library created an innovative “Digital Stories” project and exhibition. Historians, 
librarians, teachers, indigenous leaders, government officials and the public were 
invited to submit their stories to the Library’s web site. Over seventy stories have been 
uploaded. The State Library of Queensland describes the Q150 Digital Stories project 
as: 


“part of the Queensland libraries exhibition “Queensland Stories” which tells 
stories of people, places, past present. The exhibition ... illustrates the state’s 
evolution, diversity and innovation since it became an independent state 



from NSW in 1859. 


You can see the albums in the 'Heritage Collection Reading Room,' at the 
State Library, or in the new virtual exhibition 'Becoming Queensland' on the 
State Library of Queensland website. It can (also) be searched on the 
library’s digital catalogue.” 

As the revolution in digital media evolves, some documentary makers are responding to 
its challenges and developments with vigour. New technologies have enabled new forms 
of documentary to emerge on new platforms. These changes have produced creative 
outcomes as diverse as the challenges for documentary producers and their audiences. 
With The Shoebox I have intervened in the discourse by engaging with the creative 
process surrounding these challenges and potentialities with an approach that bridges 
the new and the old paradigms of documentary production and exhibition. 

Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


1. http://www.memoradicnarrative.com/doco.html 

compatible with Flash Player 9+, Mozilla Firefox, and Internet Explorer. 
[return to page 1 of essay] 

2. QuickTime® Virtual Reality 

3. In multimedia a pre-loader is a small image and/or animated graphic that 
displays on the user’s screen while the primary media, a much larger file, 
downloads onto the user’s computer, [return to page 2 of essay] 

4. The initials “DN & JAS McD” on the shoebox lid were written by Heather’s 
guardian Uncle Jock and refer to Heather’s father Donald Neil and her uncle 
James McDonald. Both brothers served with the AIF in WWI and both died 
aged in their forties in 1937, coincidently just eight weeks apart. 

5. In multimedia tweening is the term used to describe the animated motion 
created between two static clip states. 

6. In memory research this process of repetition over time is known as 
rehearsal (Engel 1999:8). 
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Piero Manzoni’s Merda d’Artista 


Sick shit happens: 
everyday histories in 
Martin Creed’s Body Docs 

by James P. Hansen 

“Nearly everyday, whether you like it or not, you make shit. 
Shit happens, and you cannot ignore it. Working is a matter 
of trying to come to terms with, to face up to, what comes out 
of you.” 

— Martin Creed 


A brief introduction 



Chris Ofili’s The Holy Virgin Mary 


Vomiting and defecating have long been accessed as elements of address 
in modern and contemporary art, as well as art film.[i] fopen endnotes 
in new window! The abundance of shit and vomit in art never manages 
to move the discourse completely away from being an attention- 
grabbing shock tactic. Moreover, the commonality of these corporeal 
functions in the history of modern and contemporary art does little to 
curb aghast spectatorial responses at their presence in supposed 
artworks. Nevertheless, there’s a longstanding tradition of vomit and 
shit in art across media: 

• fiction film — John Waters’ Pink Flamingos (1972); Pier Paolo 
Pasolini’s Salo (1975) 

• sculpture — Piero Manzoni’s Merda d’Artista (1961) 

• painting — Paul McCarthy’s Shit Face Painting (1974); Chris 
Ofili’s The Holy Virgin Mary (1998), No Woman No Cry (1998), 
The Adoration of Captain Shit and the Legend of the Black Stars 
(1998), The Upper Room (2002), and others; Patrick Rowe’s 
Vomit Etch Series (2006-2007) 

• performance — Otto Muhl; McCarthy’s Class Fool; Mike Kelley’s 
Nostalgiac Depiction of the Innocence of Childhood (1990) [2] 

This tradition establishes excrement as an integral element for 
artworks [3] and individual artists. [4] The discussion surrounding vomit 
and shit in art has long been centered around elements of transgression 
and, while this remains a factor encounter, vomit and shit may not be 
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quite so filthy anymore. Taking into account the abundance of vomit 
videos, fecophilia, and scat porn online today, vomit and shit have 
moved from everyday private functions for citizens to quotidian 
practices in at least some modern media. Perhaps with this in mind, 
many of the artists listed above use vomit and shit as a means of 
investigating the nature of the body, memory, and art itself while they 
simultaneously question the historicity of transgressive traditions. 

In this essay, I will explore two recent films, Work No. 610 (Sick Film) 
(2006) and Work No. 660 (Shit Film) (2006), from contemporary 
British artist Martin Creed, which directly confront the bodily processes 
of vomiting and defecation. Sick Film and Shit Film have been shown in 
various formats in both cinemas and galleries around the world. 
Recognizing the transgressive role that vomit and shit have played in the 
history of art, Creed’s films accentuate a recontextualization of vomit 
and feces as repetitive everyday processes. This approach allows for the 
films to function as documentaries of these bodily processes — I will call 
them body docs — which challenge the way we view the films as both 
documentaries and art works. Choosing individuals to be “the people 
being sick” and “person taking a shit” moves these films away from a 
hierarchical view of the artist as the lone creator of art and extends the 
creation of art into the everyday. I will argue that this mentality 
highlights the historical transparency of bodily processes, marking them 
as an individual creation but also an ongoing universal process. In 
affecting the way these bodily functions are understood as both 
individual and universal, Creed challenges the ways we have viewed and 
analyzed these processes in the past, and positions a new way for the 
spectator (and artist) to actively engage with our world, artworks, and 
representations of what our bodies create. 

The everyday art of Martin Creed 

I want to start by placing these films in the context of Martin Creed’s 
body of work. Creed is perhaps best known for his installations, most 
famously winning the Turner Prize in 2001 for Work No. 227 — The 
lights going on and off 

fhttp://www.martincreed.com/works/workno 227 .htmD . 

This is an installation in which the lights go on and off in an empty 
gallery space every five seconds. Prior to that new-found stature, Creed 
had been working for over 15 years uniquely incorporating everyday 
objects and items into his difficult to define artworks. Known as a 
minimalist/post-minimalist/conceptual artist, and commonly 
associated with the Young British Artists school, Creed’s simple, 
sometimes baffling works incite from critics both vitriolic reactions 
decrying the state of the art worldfs] and major praise. His early work 
often manipulates the space of a given room by fixing objects in 
obstructive ways. Some of the works in which he repositions everyday 
items into new contexts include 


• Work No. 83—A protrusion from a wall (1993); 

• Work No. 115 — A doorstop fixed to a floor to let a door open only 







Work No. 83 — A protrusion from a wall 


45 degrees (1995); 

• Work No. 142 — A large piece offurniture partially obstructing a 
door (1996-2002); and 

• Half the air in a given space[ 6], in which inflated balloons fill half 
the space in a given room. 

More recently, Creed has begun exploring the human body and its 
processes of movement, repetition, and creation. Work No. 850 — 
Duveen Commission featured athletes sprinting through Tate Britain’s 
central galleries every 30 seconds, all day, every day for four and a half 
months. 



The cyclical nature of Work No. 850 echoes Creed’s concerns with music 
and composition. Unhappy with several of his early sculptures for 
lacking a “process,” Creed began experimenting with music. He used 
several mechanical systems of sounds for installations including 

• Work No. 97 — A metronome working at a moderate speed 
(1994), 

• Work No. 122 — Drum Machine (1995-2000), and 

• Work No. 223 — Three metronomes beating time, one quickly, 
one slowly, and one neither quickly nor slowly (1999). 


Work No. 115 —A doorstop fixed to a He also formed a three-piece pop band named “Owada” with several 

floor to let a door open only 45 degrees friends. They worked on songs in which the process of making the music 

dictated the music itself, as well as the titles, such as “Blow and Suck” — 
a folk song, of sorts, in which a harmonica is played loudly. [7] The 
“blow” and “suck” on the harmonic from the musician create the 
recorded sound and are represented further by the blunt title. Creed has 
continued working on music following the same principles with songs 
such as “I Like Things,” “I Can’t Move,” and “Fuck Off.” 


Creed has recently taken his compositions a step further by writing his 
first orchestral score (Work No. 955) for a 2008 retrospective on his 
work at the Ikon Gallery in Birmingham, England and by conceiving, 
composing, and choreographing a ballet (Work No. 1020) for the 2009 
Frieze Fair as part of a season marking the centenary of Diaghilev's 
Ballets Russes. Work No. 955 is short piece written so that each 
instrument becomes equal. Each one plays the same note for the same 
amount of time in order of pitch. Work No. 1020 ascribes a certain 
musical note to each of ballet’s five major positions — the only five used 
in the ballet. Each dancer can only move forward, backward, or sideways 
— not diagonally. As Creed says, “in the rules of the game, they can only 
move like the knight of the chessboard.” Comparing Work No. 1020 to 
the rest of his work, Creed states, 


“In my work, in the years gone by, I've tried to make work 
that doesn't use extra materials. Like The lights going on 
and off, which just uses the gallery, as it is. So to me, trying 
to use the human body is one step further in trying to make 
work that doesn't add things to the world. It's not adding 
extra stuff, it's people.”[8] 



Work No. 142 — A large piece of furniture 
partially obstructing a door 



Half the air in a given space 


It is this recent use of the human body that bring us to Creed’s films and 
videos. Sick Film and Shit Film are two of Creed’s earliest experiments 
with filmmaking, but important differences come to light if we also 
briefly consider his other moving image works. Creed’s earliest use of 
video came in 2005 with Work No. 405 — Ships coming in[ 9]. This 
video, incorporating two television sets stacked on top of one another, 
featured two video loops of the same length showing ships docking in a 
harbor. In general, the looped video is a predominant feature of the 
moving image in galleries. With Work No. 405, Creed follows this 
contemporary tradition while he continues his emphasis on spatial 
relationships and everyday activities. In the longshot featured in the 
video, the space of the sea looms even as the ships return. Though a ship 
returns and people are seen leaving the ship, this mundane routine 
combined with the video’s repetitive looping suggests a need to return 
from somewhere else. 

The practice of recording daily routines has been prominent since the 
first movies were shot. The Lumiere Brothers’ famous film Workers 
Leaving The Factory (1895) introduced an interest in recording the 
social by highlighting workers after a day’s work. Work No. 405 retains 
this same kind of everyday simplicity — a simplicity Creed’s work often 
addresses and complicates — while also expanding the frame to suggest 
something beyond the literal nature of the video. The ships do come in, 
just as the workers do leave the factory, yet the vision of the sea behind 
the ships stands as a reminder that although they do come in, they will 
also return to another place before coming in again. Work No. 405 
suggests the complete and necessary cycle of returning from someplace 
before leaving and returning to the same place again. The video loop 
makes the cyclical pattern even more apparent — and mundane. Even 
the would-be majesty of the sea loses its impact when the process 






Work No. 850 — Duveen Commission 



becomes so repetitive. So Creed, while relying on the relative simplicity 
of his video, reflects on the nature of everyday work in terms of spatial 
relations — here between the sea, the ship, and the dock. Yet, unlike 
Lumiere, Creed mimics the repetitive and cyclical nature of work. Work 
No. 405, then, serves a similar purpose as his early music experiments 
where Creed is looking for a larger process within work itself. This 
collective process must be uncovered before the individual can be fully 
portrayed. Just as Creed’s installations serve as an institutional critique 
of the museum (the process) and the spectator’s role within it (the 
socialized individual), Work No. 405 witnesses the same negotiation 
from a distance. However, the socialized individual loses his/her specific 
identity in the process. This problem resonates in Work No. 405 and 
will be further complicated and altered in Sick Film and Shit Film. 

Creed’s move to focus on individuals and, in particular, on the human 
body began in 2006 with his video installations of footage from the 
35mm Sick Film. [10] Work No. 503 is the first of these variations. (You 
can view the work here: 

http://www.martincreed.com/works/worknoRQ^.htmll . 

Sick Film is about one minute long and features one young woman 
getting sick. The white cube space is clear before she enters. Her 
coughing is heard off-screen before she enters. As she walks to the 
center of the frame, she begins gagging herself and vomiting on the 
ground. She continues gagging for several “rounds” of vomit, which 
seem to increase in the amount of vomit. She scoots backward as the 
vomit gathers around her feet. She continues coughing and breathing 
heavily as she exits the frame on the same side from which she entered. 
Seen in a gallery, Work No. 503 loops back to the beginning with a clean 
white space where the woman (re)enters and vomits. 


Work No. 503 is an individual piece of what makes up the whole of 
Work No. 610 — Sick Film. The early variations of Sick Film, such as 
Work No. 503, feature only one person getting sick and are displayed as 
looped videos. The one exception is Work No. 583, which features one 
person getting sick on 4 different televisions (stacked 2 x 2) at the same 
time (see image). However, this example still gives each person their 
own screen. 
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Sick Film and Shit Film 


Performer #2 Mark Tallowin: 

The white cube is clear before the figure 
enters. 



























































































Sick Film is 21 minutes in length and has ten different people getting sick 
one after another. [11] Creed says of this work, 

“The cinema film is structured so that it has a narrative (the 
vomit gets more colourful and bigger in volume) and according 
to the amount of time it took each person between entering and 
vomiting.”[i2] 

Each person enters, vomits, and exits before an edit clears the screen of the 
vomit before another person enters to do their private business. There are 
six females and four males who vomit. Performer one (Jo Robertson — a 
young woman wearing a blue jeans skirt and black heels) attempts to purge 
herself while playing up to the camera. She stands in the middle of the 
frame hunched over. She snickers, drops to her knees, stands up, gags 
herself, dry-heaves, and giggles continuously for nearly three minutes 
before a small, barely visible amount of vomit emits. She says, “I can’t 
breathe” before spitting and quickly exiting the frame. 
f http: J_j_ www.voutuhe .com/watch ?v= c; AYIfan HNxYl 

Performer two (Mark Tallowin — a young man wearing an unbuttoned 
flannel shirt, brown pants, and sneakers) walks to the middle of the frame 
holding his chest. He slightly leans over and burps several times. He spits 
on the floor before another quick belch and emitting a mid-sized amount of 
vomit, which spreads across the middle of the floor. He leans further over 
and emits a larger amount of dark red vomit. He slowly bends back up, 
coughing, spitting, rubbing his head, and shaking vomit off his hand. He 
dry-heaves and coughs several more times for almost 2:30 before walking 
down towards the camera and exiting. His “performance” of 3:55 in total 
length is the longest of any person getting sick in the film. 

“Performers” 3-10 take far less time vomiting. Of the final seven people 
getting sick, the shortest performance lasts 43 seconds and the longest 
2:18. The vomit comes much more quickly with much higher volume 
between performer 3 and 10. 

















































































Performer 3 is Robin Simpson — a tall, thin man who across the screen 
and back again before vomiting in two bursts — the first relatively small, 
the second quite large — before pacing around, spitting on the floor, and 
exiting. 
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The End 


Performer 10 is Rhiannon Hutchings — a large woman who enters the 
from the bottom left corner of the frame immediately vomiting a 
brown-ish liquid. As she backs across the screen from left to right, she 
purges herself, vomiting a dark red, chunky liquid, which, by the end of 
the 1:31 performance, covers the majority of the floor. 

The continuous stream makes Sick Film the only “cinematic” version of 
the film and allows for the white cube space to extend beyond a 
representation of the gallery, but also as the blank cinema screen (not 
to mention a toilet with the edits serving as a veritable flush). 
Functioning as the cinematic version of an initial gallery installation 
(and even made up of the exact same footage), Sick Film confounds the 
notions of moving image art, gallery movies, and the spectacle involved 
in being an artistic toilet. 

Shit Film, on the other hand, features only one performer. Running 











Shit Film 



five minutes in length, a young woman enters the frame — a space 
identical to the one in Sick Film — wearing a light blue dress. She 
squats in the middle of the frame and lifts up her dress. She shifts her 
weight and shuffles her feet when she begins to defecate. A small 
amount of shit emits before a larger amount. The shit lands in a small, 
rather neat pile on the floor below her. When she finishes, she stands 
and exits the frame. 

Given the shorter length and the inclusion of only one performer, Shit 
Film operates more as a short gallery video opposed to the 
cinematically conceived Sick Film. However, Shit Film has been shown 
theatrically in the same manner as Sick Film. Moreover, its selection of 
a female performer goes against the mindset that shitting is distinctly 
male — it is no coincidence that fart and shit jokes are seen as crude 
and therefore male. Since shitting is commonly recognized as male 
humor, Creed’s extension of the practice to a female body removes the 
gendered bias from the act of shitting, while importantly showcasing 
the mundane commonality of the act. [13] fopen endnotes in new 
window! Though still a private function that some may feel 
uncomfortable viewing, Shit Film feels far less explicit than Sick Film 
despite showing something that most viewers, and Creed himself, [14] 
have not personally witnessed. 

In the mundanity of Shit Film and the individually distinct 
performance, but overall commonality and repetition of vomit in Sick 
Film, Creed’s body docs represent a culmination of the traditions that 
run through Creed’s body of work. Here, Creed is able to achieve his 
dream of removing all extra materials from his art. Sick Film and Shit 
Film function only in the hands, or rather bodies, of the performers. 
The art of the films is the performer and the space. There are no extra 
objects seen on screen. We are left with just the bodies of the 
performers and what they create. What they create for the world to see 
— in this case, perhaps cynically, vomit and shit — is something 
unseen within themselves waiting to come out. [15] 


A number of aesthetic questions arise from this kind of artistic 
representation. If we view film and art as objects created by an artist, 
what do Sick Film and Shit Film ask of the spectator? Or of the artist? 
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If everyone can create objects, and if this creation is mundane, 
repetitive, and common, then how does this kind of representation 
change expectations of contemporary art? Of film and video? Of our 
own bodies? Or has the conversation already gone too far? Creed 
literalizes the expectation we have of art — something created in the 
mind (the inside) of an artist made visible for the outside of the world 
(created outside). He also uses the moving image in a way that allows 
the spectator to see the complete process of individual “creation” and 
extends the questions from spectatorial expectation to consumption to 
artistic production. If Creed has extended the modern white cube to 
the white cinema screen (where both represent the blank canvas 
allowing for endlessly extended modes of creation) then how can we 
see ourselves as bearers of art and simultaneous creators and 
consumers of art? Removing extra materials from the creation of this 
artwork, Creed leaves the creation of art as a process.[16] The process 
is all that remains. And the process belongs to the individual filmed, 
the artist, and the collective body of viewer-subjects. 

Bodily functions in/as art 

Before continuing to explore these questions, I want take to take a 
closer look at the various traditions that inform and inspire Creed’s 
work. This will help provide a backdrop for the films and show how the 
use of film fits into Creed’s body of work. Since Sick Film and Shit Film 
mark Creed’s early ventures into film, I will examine how modern and 
contemporary artists have used the specific media of film and video to 
see how this relates to Creed’s incorporation of the medium into his 
artistic practices. 

In her dissertation “Impure Film: Medium Specificity and the North 
American Avant-Garde (1965-2005),” Tess Takahashi traces the early 
separation of avant-garde film traditions and contemporary art’s 
inclusion of video. Contrasting the discourses surrounding 
Structural/Materialist films and the Fluxus movement, Takahashi 
challenges the separation of film and video practices, particularly 
surrounding the question of medium specificity. Such an argument 
about specificity was promoted by scholars such as P. Adams Sitney 
and later by Peter Wollen, who actively promoted structuralist films 
against the conceptual art, video art, and film practices employed 
under the umbrella of the Fluxus movement. Takahashi summarizes 
Sitney’s argument: that film “was the result of artistic vision” unlike 
video which was “a tool to expand the boundaries of other media.” 
Fluxus, however, employed a methodology similar to that of Martin 
Creed. Fluxus “rejected individual authorship through the use of 
‘recipes’ or ‘instruction’ kits that allowed anyone to reproduce a Fluxus 
piece.”[i7] 

Fluxus, organized by George Maciunas in 1961, is typically 
characterized by critics as a new-age Dada movement with an anti- 
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commercial, anti-art sensibility. Dick Higgins coined the term 
“intermedia” in an influential 1966 essay that helped define the Fluxus 
movement. Higgins argues, 

“For the last ten years or so, artists have changed their 
media to suit this situation, to the point where the media 
have broken down in their traditional forms, and have 
become merely puristic points of reference. The idea has 
arisen, as if by spontaneous combustion throughout the 
entire world, that these points are arbitrary and only useful 
as critical tools, in saying that such-and-such a work is 
basically musical, but also poetry. This is the intermedial 
approach, to emphasize the dialectic between the media. A 
composer is a dead man unless he composes for all the 
media and for his world.” 



Here, we find that the use of film and/or video was almost 
interchangeable for Fluxus artists. While several important artists were 
helping expand the burgeoning field of video (Nam Jun Paik, Joan 
Jonas, Dan Graham), others used film in a number of ways: 

• to record their performances (Vito Acconci, Chris Burden, 

Marina Abramovich), 

• to record the creation of their art works (Bruce Nauman, Yves 
Klein, Jackson Pollock), 

• or, more abstractly, to reflect their creative process (Richard 
Serra’s Hand Catching Lead). 

These films often were a mere recording of everyday activities and 
repetitive actions. The recording of ordinary, non-dramatic activities 
on film and video, whether to capture the creative process (Hand 
Catching Lead) or merely document the artist’s practices, has been 
common among artists across media since moving image media 
became cheap and easy to use. Whether on film or video, these artists 
have similarly used each medium to capture their work in time and 
space. 

Understanding “intermediality” and the ways other artists have used 
film and video, we can place Martin Creed’s body docs in a larger 
historical framework. Importantly, however, we must recognize the 
differences between Creed’s work and that of the artists mentioned 
above. In almost all of those instances, the artists were recording 
actions and performances in which they were directly involved. 

Richard Serra’s Hand Catching Lead features the hand of the artist. 
Marina Abramovich and Chris Burden record actions taken on their 
own bodies. It is here where we can see the break between these artists 
and the Fluxus movement, to which Creed’s art is more closely related. 
While Abramovich, Burden, and Fluxus artist Yoko Ono’s 
performances often involved the spectator in one manner or another, 
Creed has never been an active participant in his art. Rather, Creed 
uses others rather than himself to complete his art, no matter the 
media or form it takes. The works can be appropriately appropriated 
and performed by others because the artist has no direct personal 
attribution for the performance that occurs.[18] For example, if Work 









No. 850 were designed for Creed to spring through the gallery every 30 
seconds all day, it would be fundamentally different from proposing 
that a number of sprinters — none of whom are the artist — run 
through the gallery. Further examples of this can be seen in conceptual 
art; here, artists such as Sol Lewitt creates art handed down as an idea 
or a series of instructions for associates to follow. 

In separating himself from his art and in his recording everyday bodily 
functions, Creed’s films can be seen as a contemporary version of the 
“cinema of attractions.” Preceded by the landmark photographic 
motion studies of Etienne Jules Marey and Eadweard Muybridge, 
actuality films were used to record ordinary events and actions, yet, as 
Tom Gunning argues, were centered around a form of spectacle. Early 
Lumiere ( The Waterer Watered (1895)) and Thomas Edison shorts 
(.Fred Ott’s Sneeze (1894), The Kiss (1896) and Electrocuting an 
Elephant (1903)) exemplify this model. Tom Gunning explains such an 
early “cinema of attractions” as one in which the spectator is drawn to 
watch due to a designed spectacle on the cinema screen. He explains, 

“It is the direct address of the audience, in which an 
attraction is offered to the spectator by a cinema showman, 
that defines this approach to filmmaking. ”[19] 

The “cinema of attractions” relies upon the direct address to the 
spectator which elicits a voyeuristic gaze and incites a visceral 
experience “soliciting attention and curiosity through acts of display.” 

Martin Creed’s body docs, though they could arguably be labeled as 
voyeuristic because a static camera is letting us watch typically private 
acts of vomiting and shitting, are structured similarly to the “cinema of 
attractions.” The viewer’s attention is reliant upon a visceral 
connection to the acts of the body on screen. These everyday bodily 
functions become strange attractions that the audience may want to 
turn away from but are oddly entrancing. Here we can find the basis of 
Sick Film and Shit Film in the tradition of the actuality, an historical 
predecessor to the documentary. This early genre and the cinema of 
attractions, along with the idea of the everyday-strange, are ones I will 
return to at greater length later in this essay. 

Jon Davies in his reports from the 2007 Rotterdam Film Festival, 
where Sick Film screened as part of a program entitled “Borderline 
Behavior,” describes his reaction to and fascination with Creed’s film. 
He writes, 

“Martin Creed’s Sick Film ran people ragged with its stream 
of hipsters vomiting one after the other on a pure, white 
set... Beyond it’s obvious gross-out value, the film was quite 
compelling for allowing one to see just how different 
people’s tactics are for accomplishing this most unusual 
task, and surprising just how much you learn about 
someone from how they throw up in front of the camera. 

While united in act, it is the differences that stand out, in 
both degree and kind of theatrics...”[20] 




Sarah Kent recalls a separate screening of Sick Film in which 

“the audience turned the event into a party. Loud gasps, 
groans, and cries of ‘Oh No’ were followed by exclamations 
such as ‘What has she been eating?’... as if sharing these 
vulnerable moments makes everyone more open and 
spontaneous .”[21] 

Such audience reactions reflect how watching the human body can in 
and of itself serve as a kind of attraction for the spectator. Aaron 
Anderson, in analyzing the martial arts films of Steven Seagal, argues 
for a kinesthetic theory of watching physical movement that involves 
both mental (or “psychical”) [22] and physical reactions on the part of 
the spectator. Using Paul Connerton’s description of “practiced 
movement as a form of ‘memory’” and John Martin’s theories of dance, 
Anderson argues that Seagal’s martial arts films “function[s] as a 
kinesthetic cinema of attractions” in which 

“the spectacular...will inevitably evoke in the viewer some 
form of physical, emotional sympathy or response.”[23] 

Moreover, Anderson argues, 

“Since every human body intrinsically knows what it feels 
like to move a human body through space, movement itself 
evokes a ‘feeling’ through a process of the viewer’s 
muscular sympathy or empathy... the body itself, through 
empathic physical sensation, participates in the process of 
understanding the viewed movement... in other words, 
physical empathy expresses itself through emotional 
response based in prior, personal experience.” 

While Anderson’s argument remains specific to movement of the body 
through space, the physical reactions of revulsion and fascination that 
Creed’s films elicit recall a memory of lived experience, in which the 
spectator responds to the amount of vomit or shit, perhaps recalling 
their own personal experiences. Though Creed’s films have less to do 
with physical movement through space, the cinematic recreation of 
these private bodily functions, put in a public context, demands the 
same kind of “muscular memory” of the body. It is through that 
“muscular memory” that the spectator understands the viewed action 
and responds emotionally in terms of his/her own personal history. 
When we watch processes we know — vomiting and shitting — we 
instinctively respond to the spectacle of the bodily functions on screen. 
Since the actions seem strange and spectacular, despite their being 
everyday bodily processes, we will respond viscerally and emotionally 
to the images. The responses to Sick Film and Shit Film sway wildly 
from viewers’ being disturbed and grossed out to their hysterical 
laughing and cheering. Muscular memory is unavoidable and 
instinctive when we witness human bodies on screen. 

However, in choosing bodily functions thought to be private, Creed 
extends the discourse beyond something public and moves into 
personal, private images. Sick Film and Shit Film attempt to literalize 



the process of taking something from inside a person/ artist/ spectator 
and making that invisible interior process visible. This follows a 
tradition of feminist and queer art since the 1970s, as well as refers to 
the generic underpinnings of pornography. Oftentimes, these films will 
display one private part of the female or male body so as to counter 
more frequently seen, capitalist representations of the (female) body as 
an erotic object. In this way, films such as Anne Severson’s Near the 
Big Chakra (1972) have sought to demystify representations of the 
female body as the visual track consists of extreme close-ups of the 
vulvas of 37 different women ranging in age from three months to 56 
years. Commenting on the film, Scott MacDonald explains that 
Severson 

“work[ed] for healthier representations and responses to 
the female body and, more specifically, for an 
understanding and a relation to the body as an organism, 
and evolving process, rather than as a conventionally erotic, 
static icon.”[24] 

Recently, Scott Stark — a heterosexual male filmmaker — took up the 
challenge in responding to these questions from a male perspective 
with Speechless (2008). Stark, using 3D photographs from ViewMaster 
reels that accompanied a 1978 textbook entitled The Clitoris, intercuts 
images of vulvae with surfaces and textures found in natural and 
human-made environments. Stark, unlike Severson, allows the viewer 
to find a source of pleasure in Speechless by moving away from “the 
sterile scrutiny of the physician’s gaze” or the “crudely sexualized” 
images in modern pornography. In taking up these questions once 
again years after Severson’s film, Stark reintroduces into aesthetics the 
importance of contemplating and comprehending under-represented 
images of the body. The images are left to speak for the women, and 
speak to the audience, and the audience is the group that is left 
speechless. However, Stark’s welcoming of sexual arousal and pleasure 
could be seen as problematic in light of the feminist work, like 
Severson’s, which attempted to counter the Hollywood perspective of 
the female body as purely sexual. Stark interestingly argues that the 
opposing views MacDonald summarizes can operate in conjunction 
with one another. 

Though Creed’s films are less explicitly sexual than Severson’s or 
Stark’s, [25] they attempt to equalize the gender representation of these 
bodily functions, shitting and vomiting. While Speechless importantly 
introduces the idea of the male viewer of female imagery (in response 
to Severson’s positioning of vaginal close-ups against Hollywood 
eroticization), Creed’s inclusion of males and females in Sick Film and 
one female in Shit Film allow questions of gender and sexuality to 
become level. The functions are seen as common and repetitive for 
male and female bodies alike. This allows equal access for both male 
and female spectators to find distinct, muscular memory in Creed’s 
bodily representations. As we consider images of the body in 
contemporary times, we often come back to questions of gender, but 
Creed finds repetition and similarity in the functions of vomiting and 
shitting in male and female bodies. Similar to his sculptures and 
painting, which play with size and scale of objects, Creed finds 



differences between the individuals, but as a collective social group — 
an audience of viewer-subject-participants — each distinct, gendered 
individual is given equal status.[26] Sick Film allows us to see the 
physical differences between men and women vomiting, but the 
process of the function is the same for each individual. Individuality is 
not lost and equality is gained. This equality may influence the 
spectators’ reactions as they connect the films to their intersubjective 
muscular memories and, perhaps awkwardly, find themselves in a 
public audience of individuals observing the films. 

Go to page 3 
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The index and trace in everyday life 

At this point, I hope to have shown the importance of intermediality in 
shaping the historical context of Creed’s art work, as well as the 
consciousness (or muscular memory) that the spectator draws upon in 
witnessing these documentary attractions. Creed’s paintings, 
installations, and particularly his films draw upon a number of varying 
traditions, which each inspire and problematize a contemporary 
analysis of Creed’s work. Since I have labeled Sick Film and Shit Film 
as body docs, I want to propose an analysis of these films as films in 
the documentary film tradition. This is not to suggest that the films 
should only be seen as documentaries or that art historical discourses 
should be minimized. Even in my attempts to focus this analysis in a 
film historical framework, I turn to consider a number of art-historical 
questions, which play a major role for Creed as a contemporary artist. 
While weighing these questions, I think also looking at these films 
within the documentary tradition will illuminate both cinematic and 
art-historical issues, so as to raise further questions for the study of 
films such as these (many of which were discussed earlier in this essay) 
in both contexts. 

As discussed earlier in this essay, Sick Film and Shit Film can be 
associated with the earliest form of cinema — the actuality. The 
actuality films of the Lumiere brothers and Thomas Edison ( Workers 
Leaving The Factory, etc.) serve as brief documentaries of a specific 
historical moment, event, or happening. John Grierson established the 
term documentary in 1926 as “the creative depiction of actuality.” To 
summarize the difference between actualities and documentaries, 
actualities can be seen as the recording and display of a single 
historical event, whereas the documentary is some form of creative 
outgrowth. Nevertheless, the actuality and the documentary serve a 
similar function in representing a social reality. While the form of 
documentary is difficult to define and under constant scrutiny, Bill 
Nichols argues 

“the linkage between documentary and the historical world 
is the most distinctive feature of this [the documentary] 
tradition. ”[27] fopen endnotes in new window! 

The actuality and the documentary serve as an historical record of 
whatever they have recorded — whether it be workers leaving a factory, 
the activities of indigenous cultures, or political upheaval. But if the 
recording is of an everyday activity of no historical significance, then 





how do we stake a claim for the film as a historical document(ary)? 


If Sick Film and Shit Film serve the function of “body docs,” their 
status as documentary immediately comes into question. While we 
may recognize getting sick or shitting as historical — yes, everyone 
poops — how does the commonality of these functions affect their 
historicity on film? How would considering this work as documentary 
change how we view it? And why in the hell would we watch it? To 
begin examining these questions, I want to take a closer look at body 
docs in terms of recording history. 

Creed insists on using 35mm film for Sick Film and Shit Film. He 
wants to provide the films with a. photographic base. Evaluating the 
imprint of reality on a photographic base was long considered a critical 
aspect of understanding the cinematic image. If the image is imprinted 
on celluloid, then we have proof the event actually happened. Instead 
of offering a mere representation of reality, photography brought a 
direct reproduction of the real. This at once makes the photographic 
image historical and present. While Sick Film and Shit Film could be 
understood in the context of video in museums and performance art, I 
argue that the use 35mm film rather than digital technology — 
something Creed has explained as an aesthetic choice — insists upon 
having an indexical base for the images. That aesthetic choice also 
influences this documentary reading rather than my seeing Creed’s 
work more in the context of gallery installation/video loop. In the way 
that Creed positions the films in and outside of the gallery setting 
creates a paradox between the blank cinema screen and the white cube 
space, for he sets the mise-en-scene of Sick Film and Shit Film in a 
similar space. This paradox, which underscores the contemporary shift 
in moving image viewing practices, can be usefully understood in an 
historical context. For this, I want to turn to recurring issues in 
documentary film theory around the index and the trace. 

Charles Sanders Peirce defines the index as 

“a sign which refers to the Object that it denotes by virtue 
of being really affected by that Object... and it is not mere 
resemblance of its Object...”[28] 

Peirce gives examples of the index such as rap on the door and a 
footprint, as well as pronouns such as “this,” “now,” and “here.” These 
signs all refer to an object — a hand/person on the other side of the 
door that we do not see or a foot that was previously in the position of 
the print — that is not actively longer present. The pronouns mark the 
index as a kind of symbol. Mary Anne Doane notes the “uncomfortable 
position” of the index in Peirce’s complex category of signs. She 
recognizes the distinctive nature of how an object like a footprint, 
which embodies “the order of the trace,” is opposed to a pronoun in 
language. In the case of a footprint, the index becomes a trace of the 
non-present object (the foot) through a visible sign (the footprint). 
Pronouns merely act as hollow pointers to objects. Doane finds in both 
cases that “the index is defined by a physical, material connection to its 



object.” However, she finds the index more complicated than other 
signs by raising a dialectic between the empty (a hollow pronoun) and 
the full (a photographic trace). This complication makes it difficult to 
refer to the index merely as trace or as a kind of pointer. Without 
ignoring this needed distinction, I want to move forward and examine 
the relation between the index (as a kind of historical marker) and the 
trace (as a way of the contemporary spectator-witness brings the index 
to the present). 

Malin Wahlberg compares the still image and the moving image to 
mark the distinction between the index and the trace. She places the 
argument in the context of Jean-Marie Schaeffer who argued that 

“the moving image...is image within time, whereas, the 
immobile image...is image oftime.”[ 29] 

Where Schaeffer sees a limitation for the spectator in viewing moving 
images, Wahlberg finds contemporary benefits, especially in relation to 
documentary and historical imagery. The moving image is, at once, 
both historical and contemporary. It allows the viewer to perceive 

“continuous change, denoting the present tense of 
involvement and identification.”[30] 

Wahlberg explains that moving image experiences exist within a plane 
of multiple temporalities (both past and present) which gives greater 
significance to the viewer by allowing historical events to be 
(re)created as present day narratives. Wahlberg argues this aspect 
gives moving images greater aesthetic and existential impact. Moving 
images, therefore, operate simultaneously as indexes of the past traced 
into the present. 

Philip Rosen helps clarify these issues by providing an outline for what 
he calls the “indexical trace.” He explains, 

“When Bazin compares cinema to such indexical signs as a 
fingerprint, a mold, a death mask, or the Holy Shroud of 
Turin, his examples consistently turn out to be the kind in 
which the reference was present in the past. I willl call this 
subcategory of sign the indexical trace. Photographic and 
filmic images have normally been apprehended as indexical 
traces, for the spatial field and the objects were in the 
camera’s “presence” at some point prior to the actual 
reading of the sign. The indexical trace is a matter of 
pastness.”[31] 

Rosen goes on to explain the role of the spectator in viewing the filmic 
image and its relationship with indexicality and the indexical trace. 

“The referential credibility of indexicality assumes 
something absent from any immediate perception: a 
different when from that of the spectator. Since this 



different when cannot be immediately present, it must be 
‘filled in,’ ‘inferred,’ ‘provided’ by the subject. Thus, if 
indexicality is a crucial aspect of the image, we must 
assume some active capacity at work beyond perceptual 
activities, be it memory, mental activities, subconscious 
investment, rational inference, the effectivity of cultural 
discourses, or whatever.”[32] 

This argument lets us see a distinction between the index and the 
indexical trace with recognition of the spectator’s critical role. It is the 
spectator who traces the indexical sign into the present, and it is 
through the spectator’s capacities beyond mere perception that gives 
the indexical trace contemporary significance. 

But how do we view Sick Film and Shit Film as documentaries? And 
how does their being body docs affect the way we participate in viewing 
them? Vivian Sobchack in her article, “Toward a Phenomenology of 
Nonfictional Film Experience” helps us understand different modes of 
viewer perceptionby identifying what she calls “documentary 
consciousness.”[33] Sobchack dissects how spectators engage with 
cinematic “documentary” images as opposed to images in fiction films 
and home movies (film-souvenirs). Following Jean-Pierre Meunier’s 
phenomenology of cinematic identification, Sobchack argues for 
varying modes of consciousness as we watch film. In the film-souvenir, 
Meunier argues we existentially perceive images as already known to 
us, and thereby “elsewhere” than solely on the screen. We essentially 
look through the screen and to the “elsewhere” imbedded in the image. 
In the fiction film, we have a “fictional consciousness” in which 

“the cinematic object is perceived as ‘irreal’ (like Lassie) or 
‘imaginary’ (like a dragon)...the images of fiction are 
experienced as directly given to us, and they exist not 
‘elsewhere’ but ‘here’ in the virtual world that is ‘there 
before us.”[34] 

Since we do not already know the images or the people before us, we 
look at the screen rather than through it. In the documentary, we use a 
documentary consciousness, which is the most complicated mode of 
cinematic identification. Documentary consciousness lets us apply our 
own existential and cultural knowledge to the image, while it also 
recognizes a lack of our personal knowledge. Photographic or 
cinematic images of John F. Kennedy or the Iraq War are recognized 
as from a real past or present, but they are modified by our personal 
knowledge or lack thereof. We simultaneously look at and through the 
image, rather than one or the other. This creates a contradictory 
temporal relation between the past and present that accesses two 
modes of identification. 

Wahlberg locates a similar dialectic in the documentary where the 
modes of identification shift into two distinct, yet simultaneous types 
of phenomenology — aesthetic and existential. [35] She also discusses 
in depth the relation between documentary (the historical image) and 



the trace. Combining these two levels of temporality, we recognize the 
indexical aspects of the image — the pastness of social and historical 
markers — while we also identify the events as past and ourselves as 
present. We are able to leave the events in the past, to some degree, 
while we are also incapable of doing so because of our contemporary 
position in relation to the images. Wahlberg argues that “historical 
time is the time of our shared experiences, mediated through the 
constructed discourses of history” and 

“in this context, the trace becomes an ethical responsibility, 
linking the experience of the past to the responsibility of 
the present...”[36] 

Here, we rely heavily upon the trace and our own documentary 
consciousness in regard to the image. The film-souvenir and the fiction 
film are dependent upon only one distinct mode of identification with 
the image whereas in viewing documentary, we must access both. This 
recognition allows us to understand the moving image as a document 
of a past reality while we also trace it to our intersubjective present. 

I want to take a closer look at the questions I posed earlier in relation 
to Martin Creed’s body docs. Sick Film and Shit Film both feature 
everyday bodily functions on screen. However, Creed does not record 
people shitting or getting sick on the streets of London or Los Angeles 
where the films were recorded. If so, we would gain access to the idea 
of London or Los Angeles on that day at that time. Instead, we see 
people getting sick and a person shitting in a large, unidentifiable 
white space. There are no indications of a worldly location or of a 
specific time period. The only documentary connection we have with 
what is on screen is the presence of the human body. The assumption 
behind the dialectic of the index and the trace that gives cadence to a 
documentary consciousness is that we recognize the images as 
historical. 

Sick Film and Shit Film provide us a kind of history-less history. The 
35mm projection (as well as the edits in between performers) assures 
us this is not a video feed and cannot be happening in the present. 
What we are left with are images of the everyday set in the very 
location where the film is seen — a cinema screen or a white cube 
gallery. The blankness of the set is echoed in both viewing situations by 
the blank, white screen or the white walls. Sick Film and Shit Film are 
positioned as everyday actualities in an everyday location. Mirroring 
the concept of his art and installations, Creed crafts Sick Film and Shit 
Film as a contemporary everyday documentary. 

The concept of the everyday is not new to documentary practices. 

Many of the early films I discussed earlier fit into the mold of the 
actuality as they recorded everyday processes. The development of the 
documentary film arguably began with Nanook of the North , which 
was meant to show the everyday lives of an indigenous culture. Again, 
the actuality seems more appropriate for Creed. Rather than using his 
camera to record an Other culture, Creed records practices that he, and 



everyone, also does, albeit not on screen. Here, the relation between 
everyone and the everyday alongside the index and the trace needs 
further examination. While these theories can intersect, I will argue 
that Creed’s use of “everyone” in the contemporary everyday rather 
than an historical everyday further complicates our relation to his films 
and contemporary moving image viewing practices. 

Jane Gaines’s article “Everyday Strangeness” presents a brief history of 
the “everyday strange” in the documentary film. Gaines finds theorists 
of everyday life primarily concerned with the ordinary and its uses. 
However, she finds “a fascination with the problem of the difference 
between ordinary and extraordinary. ”[37] Gaines identifies two key 
categories of strangeness — “the familiar made strange” and the 
“always already strange.” She questions the specific differences 
between these positions, especially in light of the cinematic audience. 
Gaines summarizes the studies of historian Neil Harris who wrote on 
P.T Barnum and found 

“an audience that is drawn to oddities is an audience that is 
not duped but is rather intelligently engaged in 
philosophical questions as well as scientific inquiry. ”[38] 

She relates this inquiry into the audience for oddities to Tom 
Gunning’s analysis of the “curiously engaged” spectator of early 
cinema. Gaines argues, 

“Everyday oddity could be seen here as fostering (on the 
part of the curious spectator) a new interpretation of 
culture, a reevaluation of the entire scheme of things, and 
even, possibly, a readjustment of worldview.”[39] 

However, Gaines finds Ripley’s Believe It or Not to operate under a 
“smug worldview” in which “everything in the world could be odd 
except for you and me.” Instead of the films’confounding our curiosity 
toward the images of the “ordinary weird” and the “familiar strange,” 
the spectator of these films is mainly led to believe rather than 
question the status of what s/he sees. The viewer looks “for 
confirmation of what s/he already believes to be true.” This serves 

“only a familiarizing function, whereby everything in the 
world is classified according to a preexistent schema. 

Rather than expanding horizons, the new-media explorer 
confirms our most reactionary suspicions and reinforces 
the narrowest of view.. .”[40] 

Sick Film and Shit Film find themselves once again entangled in these 
contradictory positions. They show us familiar bodily functions, which 
seem on screen both strange and off-putting. Such a presentation 
would seem to position body docs in the realm of the familiar made 
strange. If we are familiar with our bodies, then watching bodies 
similar to ours on screen should be familiar. It is the function, the 
action, the attraction that makes our bodies seem strange. Creed takes 



a function that is normally private and brings it into a public sphere. 
Although the functions may not seem strange when we personally do 
them, witnessing others “perform” these actions allows access to a 
form ofmuscular memory where we identify and react to the strange 
bodily process witnessed on screen.The specific bodily functions — 
vomiting and shitting — are strangeness coming from our familiar 
bodies. 

So, are our interior bodily processes always already strange? In Near 
the Big Chakra, we found Anne Severson attempting to demystify the 
vulva as non-erotic and natural. By making visible the unseen object, 
Severson sought a normalizing function against the position of females 
as sexualized in dominant image culture. Later, Scott Stark’s 
Speechless showed that the same questions still persist years after 
Severson’s film brought theses issues to the forefront. James 
Broughton’s The Hermes Bird inverted this process by showing a slow- 
motion close up of a penis becoming erect. This positioned the phallus 
as erotic and beautiful rather than a symbol of power and dominance. 
Again, we find the process of taking a part of the body usually unseen 
on film and making it visible to alter the way we consider the object. 
Broughton’s voice-over poetry at one point reads, 

“This is the secret that will not stay hidden.” 

While men (and women) knew that the penis hardens when it becomes 
erect, Broughton’s showcasing of the bodily function on film takes 
something thought to be strange and familiarizes it to the viewer. 

These examples highlight that private parts of the body and invisible 
bodily functions as always already strange. The films themselves are 
what attempt to enact a familiarizing function with the spectator. 

Sick Film and Shit Film work much in the same way. When they show 
us men and women vomiting and a woman shitting, the functions are 
received by viewers as strange, but through the repetitive loops, even if 
the volume of the vomit increases, we notice that each body creates 
vomit and shit. The familiarizing function removes vomit and shit from 
the realm of transgression and into the real of the everyday. Body docs 
such as these confront the viewer with familiar bodies and functions 
that are understood as always already strange. The films serve as a way 
of taking these processes and making them familiar and “normal” for 
us. Body docs achieve this by allowing us to watch bodies on screen 
while also requiring a questioning process by turning the films back on 
the spectator. 

Sick Film and Shit Film manage this by displaying the same setting in 
the films (the white cube/the blank cinema screen) where the spectator 
views the films (the gallery/the movie theater). This activates the 
viewing space as an critical component in watching the films. Since the 
spectator is present in the space seen on screen, the films operate in a 
non-historical everyday rather than merely as an imprinted past. Sick 
Film and Shit Film double back to the position of the spectator, which 
creates a dual-layered process in film viewing. The films act as 



historical documents of the bodily processes seen, yet they pivot upon 
the spectator’s position as equivalent to those on screen. The space on 
screen is mirrored by the viewing space of the spectator. This positions 
the spectator as part of the everyday histories seen on screen. I have 
argued that the use of 35mm film is a critical decision by Creed. Film’s 
chemical process allows access to a documentary tradition rather than 
just an art-historical one by providing his films with an indexicality 
that requires a documentary consciousness and a documentary trace. 
But how can we see the films as historical? Of course, we recognize the 
acts are not happening right now, but Sick Film and Shit Film have no 
significant socio-historical mark surrounding them. To use Rosen’s 
language, when was this then ? The blank white background blends 
with the cinema screen, so all we are left with is the act on the screen. 
Yet, the screen remains white (albeit not illuminated) after the film is 
gone and the projector shuts down. All that is left is the blankness of a 
white screen. 

Is the setting then the same diegetically and non-diegetically? Since we 
immediately recognize the filmic image as past yet are (ideally) 
confronted with a similar setting where the films are viewed, the 
blankness of the setting in Sick Film and Shit Film serves as a stand-in 
for the white cube gallery /blank cinematic screen that the spectator- 
subject attends everyday (and, in fact, would be attending when they 
see the films). We are no longer dealing with a specific historical 
moment but a perpetual history of the everyday. Sick Film and Shit 
Film, as body docs, question the status of the viewer-subject in relation 
to the indexical trace and the social environment of which we are 
taking part. Our “muscular memory” incites an intersubjective 
response to the historicity of the bodily functions, while the setting 
turns the films back on us as participants in an everyday strange, 
documentary attraction. We are no longer just watching a 
documentary — we are the documentary. Rather than reinforcing a 
“smug worldview” where we are assured of our “normal” status against 
always already strange imagery, body docs require us to question our 
own bodies and reverse the negative familiarizing function. We are all 
strange. We all vomit and we all create shit. Sick Film and Shit Film 
shows us these are processes that cannot be stopped, nor should they 
be. The question that lingers is how do we deal with ourselves 
everyday. Sick Film and Shit Film may not provide any answers, but it 
starts by contemplating what we create and questioning our everyday 
activities every everyday at a time. 
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Notes 


1. An early version of this essay presented at the Visible Evidence XVI 
Conference was co-written by Maria Fosheim Lund. Her contributions during 
the formative stages of this essay remained a key influence throughout my 
rethinking and expansion of this essay. Her presence was instrumental in 
finding the footing for this essay and I remain grateful for her contributions. I 
also have to thank the editors of Jump Cut (Chuck Kleinhans, Julia Lesage, 
and John Hess) for their detailed comments, support, and patience 
throughout my rewriting of this essay. And I want to thank Nico Baumbach 
for his guidance throughout my revisions. Our discussions continually pushed 
my ideas forward while finding greater clarity and confidence in my writing. 
Finally, I want to thank Martin Creed, Martin Creed Studios, and Hauser & 
Wirth for their commitment to this project. I first contacted them about this 
essay in the fall of 2007 and they have been incredibly generous through each 
step of this unexpectedly long process. [ return to page 1 of essay 1 

2. It is worth noting that many of these works listed above have long been 
associated within the realm of art history, while others would fall into film 
discussions, and never the twain shall meet. This list is intended to highlight 
the use of shit and vomit in traditions referred to as art and not as a means to 
conflate the discourses. Few people were placing Pink Flamingos alongside 
Paul McCarthy or the Actionists at the time of its release, and it is not 
necessarily my intention to do so in this essay. My intention is not to conflate 
distinct traditions, but to see how they can inform one another and how 
contemporary artists, working in a number of different fields, are thinking 
through these various traditions in their work. I will argue Martin Creed does 
so quite explicitly. Furthermore, I will discuss these traditions later in this 
essay, which should help offset any worries of an attempted destruction of 
distinct fields. 

3. Of course, there is an equally long tradition of vomit and shit in 
mainstream film, particularly in comedies. 

4. This group listing of many of art works which have incorporated feces and 
vomit is not to suggest that each is used similarly or that they are used for the 
same purposes. 

5. The most notable example of anti-YBA backlash is the foundation of the 
Stuckists art movement in 1999 by Billy Childish and Charles Thompson. 
Their outspoken critiques of Charles Saatchi, the art dealer who represents 
and promotes many of the highly praised YBAs, and demonstrations against 
the Turner Prize have given rise to their stature, although Anti-Stuckist 





groups have also been active since the group’s formation. As of 2009, 
Stuckism had become an international movement with 202 groups in 48 
countries. 

6. Each time Half the air in a given space is installed, it is given a new Work 
No. since the space of each given room would be different. Thus, I have not 
included a specific Work. No. 

7. Examples of these songs are “Short G,” “Up and Down,” “Circle,” “Low,” 
“High,” and “Nothing.” The music follows the path set forth by the titles. 

8. Anderson, Zoe. “A brand new Creed: The Turner prize-winner turns 
choreography,” in The Independent (UK), Oct. 15 2009. 
rhttp://www.independent.co.uk/arts-entertainment 

/ art / features/a-brand-new-creed-the-turner- 

prizewinner-turns-choreographer-i 8 o 27 i 7 .htmP 

9 .1 list Work. No 405 as the number for Ships Coming in, but, as with many 
of Creed’s film and videos, he creates slightly different variations on the work 
that are each given a separate number. I use Work. No 405 because it appears 
on his website, but there are other numbered works with the same title that 
use the same footage in a different manner. This problem will also be 
encountered with Sick Film and Shit Film. 

10. It is important to note Creed’s switch from shooting on video to shooting 
on film. Even in regard to the video installations, Creed’s main reason for 
shooting on 35mm was “because I wanted it to be high quality and the colours 
and shapes to be well rendered.” 

11. Creed actually shot 19 different people getting sick - mostly students from 
London - but decided to use 10 because he “didn’t want the film to be too long 
and [he] didn’t want any fillers; I wanted each person to be different” (Kent). 

12. Martin Creed interview by Sarah Kent in Time Out London. Nov. 10 2006. 
f http: //www.timeout.com/london/art/features 

[2239/Martin Creed-private view.htmP 

13.1 mean this from a popular culture point of view, but it is certainly not 
always the case. Scat pornography goes against this idea by primarily 
featuring women. This could be argued as a role reversal from popular 
culture. If shitting is understood as male, it could be more interesting to see 
women in relation to shit, f return to page 2I 

14. Though Creed was in the room during the filming of Sick Film, he decided 
against being present for the filming of Shit Film saying it seemed to 
voyeuristic. 

15. Using a process such as this, we can see Creed’s own meditations on his 
own forms of “creation” in his art. The films can serve as an extended 
metaphor of the artist dealing with the art that comes out of them. 

16. In this case, the process is a literal bodily process - the shit and vomit are 
“created” and therefore art - as well as a creative process behind the film. 








This paradox between the artist and the spectators is an essential component 
to the films and Creed’s body of work. 

17. Takahashi, Tess. “Impure Film: Medium Specificity and the North 
American Avant-Garde (1965-2005),” p. 25-26. 

18. It is notable that Abramovich’s recent retrospective at the Museum of 
Modern Art includes re-performances of her performances by trained 
performers. Insodoing, Abramovich calls into question my assumption here 
that performances performed by an artist are distinctly that artist’s 
performance. If the action can be reperformed, then who does the 
performance “belong” to? This is an ongoing question in the “preservation” of 
performance art and one that begs for further analysis and theoretical inquiry. 

19. Gunning, Tom. “The Cinema of Attractions: Early Cinema, its Spectators, 
and the Avant-Garde” in Early Cinema: Space , Frame , Narrative (ed. 

Thomas Elsaesser,i99o), p. 58. 

20. http: //•www.jondavies.ca/Rotterdam.html 

21. Martin Creed interview by Sarah Kent in Time Out London. Nov. 10 2006. 
fhttp: //www.timeout.com/london/art/features 

[2239 /Martin Creed-private view.htmP 

22. Anderson, Aaron.“Kinesthesia in martial arts films: Action in Motion,” in 
Jump Cut 42. Dec. 1998. 6. Anderson quotes the term from John Martin’s 
description of metakinesis. Martin uses mental and psychical 
interchangeably, but seems to prefer the latter. 

23. Ibid., 13. 

24. Macdonald, Scott. “Demystifying the Female Body - Anne Severson Near 
the Big Chakra, Yvonne Rainer - Privelege,” in Film Quarterly (volume 45, n. 
1, Fall 1991): 18. 

25. Creed’s Work No. 730 - Sex Film is his most sexually explicit film and 
could be found to have interesting parallels to the films of Severson and Stark, 
as well as early traditions in queer filmmaking like James Broughton’s 
Hermes Bird (1979). Sex Film is black & white and features a close up of the 
sex act between a male and female. Unlike pornographic sexual 
representations, however, Sex Film shows the penis being inserted into the 
body followed by the non-stop thrusting. The film continues showing this 
motion without a climax. The sex act, therein, is seen as a repetitive and 
clinical process when there is no evident climax. In May 2010, Creed 
premiered a new (black & white) film in which a penis becomes erect. A live 
violinist plays scales that correspond with the ascending or descending penis. 
Going along with the previous titles given to Creed’s films, I call this Dick 
Film. It continues Creed’s exploration of corporeal repetition and rhythm. 
fhttp://www.purple-diary.com/post/ 6 o 70 Q 46 i 8 / 

the-third-solo-show-of-artist-martin-creed-opened) 
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Reenactment of prison corridor, which Morris 
interpreted as a macabre theatrical stage. 


Conference report: reframing 
Standard Operating Procedure : 
Errol Morris and the creative 
treatment of Abu Ghraib 


Society for Cinema and Media Studies panel. Saturday, 
March 20, 2010. 2:00-3:45 pm. 



Skewed angles and heightened sound 
effects are used in the reenactments. 


Chaired by Linda Williams (University of California, Berkeley). 
Papers by Bill Nichols (San Francisco State University), 
Jonathan Kahana (New York University), and Williams with a 
response by Irina Leimbacher (University of California, 
Berkeley). 

Report by David Andrews 

"The ethical content of photographs is fragile. With the 
possible exception of photographs of those horrors, like the 
Nazi camps, that have gained the status of ethical reference 
points, most photographs do not keep their emotional charge." 
—Susan Sontag, On Photography (1977) 



Interviews with the participants: Janice 
Karpinski 


Since its premiere at the Berlin International Film Festival in February of 
2008, Errol Morris’ documentary Standard Operating Procedure has 
divided audiences and critics. Though this film about the digital pictures 
of detainee abuse, torture, and murder that emerged from Abu Ghraib 
prison in early 2004 won the Jury Grand Prix at Berlin, it immediately 
sparked passionate debate about its own procedures, [1] [open endnotes 
in new window! including its stylized reenactments, its framing and 
editing, and its focus on the perpetrators of abuse (i.e., the “bad apples,” 
not the U.S. policy-makers or Iraqi victims). Though Morris’ tactics here 
will be familiar to those who know his other movies, they appeared to 
some viewers to conflict with the material at the heart of Standard 
Operating Procedure, which seemed so grave, so uniquely sensitive, as to 
mandate a wholly different approach—and, perhaps, a wholly different 
documentarian. These debates continue today, testifying to the ongoing 
power of the photographs (a durability Susan Sontag predicted[2]) as well 
as to the ongoing controversies surrounding Morris’ tactics, which have in 
this case raised uncomfortable questions about truth, style, and ethics in 
the documentary. 













Megan Ambuhl 



Sabrina Harman 



Various ways SOP depicts abuse and 
murder. Here, a reenactment with a dramatic 
close up of torture in the shower. 


Considering all this, I think we should frame the storm over Standard 
Operating Procedure as emerging from two larger debates that have 
different valences, different scopes, and different intensities: the broad 
controversies over the origin and conduct of the Bush administration’s 
Iraq war and the more narrowly academic debates regarding the 
contemporary documentary’s increasingly obvious move away from 
cinema verite ideals and tactics over the past few decades. I do not mean 
to say that the terms of these debates have been separate in the critical 
response to Standard Operating Procedure; most discussions of the 
movie have integrated them. But I do think that imagining these debates 
in these clearly divided terms can help us understand why certain forms 
of this debate have more energy than others. My feeling is that if a 
speaker emphasizes the abuse and torture at the heart of Standard 
Operating Procedure, the moral passion of his or her argument will tend 
to be of a higher pitch than if that speaker is emphasizing the formal 
approaches that Morris adopts in this and other documentaries. 

I would also speculate (and this is a bit more tenuous) that the moral 
urgency of the first kind of argument will be more pointed if it is made by 
U.S. academics for other U.S. academics. Why is this? For one thing, as 
the media like to remind us, most academics are liberals—and, as Richard 
Rorty has argued, liberals are people who define themselves through their 
antipathy to cruelty. [3] What is more, the Abu Ghraib scandal was a 
specifically U.S. scandal that disgraced U.S. soldiers and the entire U.S. 
military; it also disgraced the U.S. government that instituted the 
military’s “standard operating procedures” and, of course, the U.S. 
electorate, which was ultimately responsible for all of it. This is an 
uncomfortable chain for Americans to find themselves in—and one that is 
even more uncomfortable for U.S. liberals. As symbolic warriors—a term 
that I use to I refer to the civilian tax-payers who fund actual U.S. soldiers 
—Americans of all stripes have preferred to think of themselves as 
liberators, as spreaders of peace and democracy. 



Reenactment of ghost interrogators (CIA) 
trying to remove al-Zarqawi's body in the 
cover-up after his being murdered in the 
shower. 


They have not, then, preferred to think of themselves as exporters of 
torture who exploit the people of other nations for pleasure, profit, 
ornament, or revenge. But the positive ideal of the U.S. war machine has 
never told the full story, as Morris, Julia Lesage, Chuck Kleinhans, and 
many historians remind us.[4] The other side is our nation’s near-total 
extermination of its native peoples, its imperial conquests of countries 
like Mexico, and its more recent culpability for massacres such as No Gun 
Ri and My Lai as well as for torture sites like Guantanamo Bay and Abu 
Ghraib. However, a positive ideal about our role in spreading democracy 
has managed to persist in the United States (if nowhere else). Such 
persistence may be explained by way of U.S. exceptionalism, a loose 
ideology grounded in the nation’s democratic pride and guaranteed by its 
global might. It is only logical, then, that the Abu Ghraib pictures have a 
special power to outrage Americans. For us, these photographs represent 
a collective failure, a mutual guilt that was rendered immediate, 
ubiquitous, and permanent by digital production and Internet 
proliferation. What these pictures did is put actual faces on the 
contradictions separating our national ideals from our national realities: 














Reenactment of Sabrina Harman going to 
look at al-Zarqawi's body and take forensic 
photos. 



faces that are flippantly smiling on the U.S. side, faces that are hooded or 
shattered on the Iraqi side. The discrepancy feels horrible; and it feels 
especially horrible, I imagine, to U.S. liberals.[5] 

But before we decide that Standard Operating Procedure, in activating 
this highly charged material, represents some special case, we need to see 
that this documentary is of a piece with the rest of the Morris canon. 
Morris has been drawing on similar material for some time. Indeed, this 
documentary may be the culmination of what Bill Nichols has recently 
labeled an “ideological” trend in Morris’ work that I believe began in The 
Thin Blue Line (1988) and that has continued through Mr. Death: The 
Rise and Fall of Fred A. Leuchter, Jr. (1999) and especially The Fog of 
War: Eleven Lessons from the Life of Roberts. McNamara (2003). [6] In 
these films, Morris explores morally charged public issues of cruelty, 
indignity, denial, injustice, and irresponsibility through techniques also 
present in Standard Operating Procedure— but over the course of this 
arc, these issues become less narrow, less local, as they assume greater 
public and national significance. Without the increasing urgency of this 
ideologically inflected material, the debates over Morris’ work would 
seem like no more than an academic parsing of the “proper” roles and 
tactics of documentary in the post -cinema verite era—and, if an academic 
focuses only on this sort of parsing, it can seem like no more than that 
even in the presence of such material. Luckily, or unluckily, Morris’ use of 
the Abu Ghraib photographs have made this narrow approach difficult for 
U.S. academics to practice or endorse. Thus, the response to Standard 
Operating Procedure in the United States. 


Photograph that Harman actually took of al- 
Zarqawi's corpse. She went on trial for 
tampering with evidence for this act. The 
murderers are known but were never 
indicted and tried. 



Photographs that shocked the world ... 


Bearing all this out, I think, is the fact that the academic debates now 
enmeshing Standard Operating Procedure have emerged over the past 
few years both as an organic part of the academic discussions of war and 
torture in contemporary documentaries and as an organic part of the 
academic discussions of the evolution of the documentary as a form. Thus 
Framework ran a dossier called “War, Documentary, and Iraq” in its fall 
2007 issue with essays by Charles Musser, Jane Gaines, and Patricia 
Zimmermann, among others—and by the time Jump Cut published its 
own “Documenting Torture” dossier in its spring 2009 issue, Standard 
Operating Procedure had been released and had become a significant 
focus of this discussion. 

A similar trend is visible in the debates over the trend away from cinema 
verite ideals in recent documentaries, a move that implicitly embraces 
Morris’ pro-reenactment position. For example, Bill Nichols’ article on 
documentary reenactment in a 2008 issue of Critical Inquiry (which 
appeared too early to touch on Morris’ most recent film) has been used by 
Oyvind Vagnes in his conference piece (see below), which applies Nichols’ 
ideas to Standard Operating Procedure.[ 7] The issue of reenactment in 
Standard Operating Procedure was also discussed in Jonathan Kahana’s 
introduction to the recent dossier on reenactment in the spring and fall 
2009 issue of Framework.[8 ] The film has, further, been a topic of 
discussion at other meetings, like last year’s Visible Evidence conference, 
and has been the topic of countless reviews, articles, and dossiers. It is no 
surprise, then, that the film was the subject of two different panels at this 
year’s SCMS conference. And the second of these panels, “Reframing 
Standard Operating Procedure,” is the focus of this Jump Cut dossier. 


But first a few words about the earlier panel, “Errol Morris’ Standard 










... and became symbolic statements. Photos 
were divided by the prosecution into "S.O.P." 
— standard operating procedure and ... 


Operating Procedure .”[9] This panel took place from i2:oo-i:45pm on 
Wednesday, March 17, 2010. Chaired by Arild Fetveit, it included three 
papers: “Explaining Ourselves to the Image: Ethics and Form in Morris, 
Folman, and Haneke,” by Asbjorn Gronstad (University of Bergen); 
“Picturing Poses: The Reenactments of S.O.P. ,” by Vagnes (University of 
Bergen); and “The Power of Photography and the Material Aesthetics of 
Standard Operating Procedure,” by Fetveit (University of Copenhagen). 
Though I was unable to attend this panel, I did read the papers and 
abstracts, and afterward I quizzed the panelists on the reception of the 
event. The generosity of these panelists has imparted a fairly clear, albeit 
removed, sense of how the two panels compared. 

What I find most interesting is the fact that a sense of active moral 
outrage didn’t seem to orient the first panel—or its discussion—as it so 
clearly oriented the later panel. This absence was not a defect. Indeed, it 
seems to have led to a fairly rewarding (albeit narrowly academic) stress 
on issues important to scholars focusing on Morris as a major 
documentarian, especially on the aesthetics of documentary truth in the 
context of Morris’ historical reenactments. 



... "criminal acts." 


This kind of approach was perhaps most satisfying in the Vagnes piece, 
which reminds us that “Morris is arguably the preeminent exponent of 
reenactment in contemporary documentary film” and which consequently 
chooses to focus its attention on the aesthetics and politics of the film’s 
reenactments. [10] Drawing on Nichols, Vagnes concludes by asserting 
that Morris’ 

“recreations do not address the [Abu Ghraib] pictures as much 
as they address the ways in which [those pictures] are 
remembered and imagined—their eternal return from their 
boundless archival existence.”[11] 

Gronstad’s paper divides its attention among three different movies, 
proposing that films like Morris’ Standard Operating Procedure, Michael 
Haneke’s Cache (2005), and Ari Folman’s Waltz With Bashir (2008) 

“help us to become aware of how different aesthetic forms generate 
different types of ethical consciousness.”[l2] According to Gronstad, 



“Morris’ attempt to understand the photographs from Abu 
Ghraib ... results in new images that not only recontextualize 
the original photographs but also in turn become the source of 
new questions.”[i3] 

In this manner, Gronstad pursues the idea that images are “impervious to 
explanations, interpretations and rationalizations that aim to ‘solve’ 
them,” a position that he contrasts with “Morris’ empiricist fervor,” which 
is typified by the idea that “if only more data could be added, one would 
get to the bottom of the case.”[i4] 

Fetveit’s paper, by contrast, promises to “disentangle the complex weave 
of causes adding to the power of these images,” like the “discourses 
portraying the U.S. military as composed of men of honor” and the 
confusion over “whether the mission in Iraq was one of retribution 










Graner was particularly proud of this picture. 
Morris validates Harman, in spite of her 
appearance in pictures like these. One of the 
points of the film is that the image never 
reveals the whole story. 


against terrorists or one of liberating suppressed Iraqis.” These issues are 
“discussed against the perspective offered by Morris’ film, in which 
‘standard operating procedures’ are brought out, suggesting that the 
scandal was not to blame on ‘the six morons that lost the war,’ as was 
allegedly said inside the Pentagon,” but was a case of policy run amok. [15] 
In other words, Fetveit does not propose to focus as squarely on 
documentary aesthetics and truth as his fellow panelists; instead, he aims 
to engage the political discourses that have most troubled viewers. 

Unfortunately, this appealing panel attracted a crowd of only around 
eight to ten people—and, partly as a result of this small crowd, the 
discussion that ensued was, in the eyes of Gronstad, “considerably less 
heated or polarized” than that of the Saturday panel. Though there were 
“perspectival differences” among the three papers, as Gronstad puts it, 
those differences “never crystallized into positions that were then fought 
over in the discussion period.”[i6] In part, this kind of discussion seems 
due to the fact that only one of the three papers focused on the anxious 
issues of war, torture, and criminal procedure most likely to incite the 
panel’s mostly U.S. audience (which was, again, sparse).[17] 



Cellphone video also documents the making 
of that infamous pyramid. 


The Saturday panel, it seems, could not have been more different. The 
atmosphere of the San Fernando, i.e., the yellow-and-gold striped room 
in which the event took place, was charged and overflowing with 
onlookers—many of whom were well-established scholars in their own 
right. The panel was clearly set up as a pro-con event, with two panelists 
critiquing Morris’ film and two others analyzing it in largely neutral or 
positive ways. All four panelists were experts on the documentary and 
have spoken extensively on the form. Nichols offered a critique entitled 
“Feelings of Revulsion and the Limits of Academic Discourse,” which took 
the form of a letter of despair to the director. Kahana analyzed the film’s 
documentary procedures, contextualizing its focus on the guards’ 
oscillation from confession to excuse in “Speech Images: Standard 
Operating Procedure and the Staging of Interrogation.” Linda Williams, 
the chair of the panel and an expert on documentary and pornography 
(an often pejorative term that has haunted discussion of the film due to 
its images of coerced nakedness, masturbation, and sex acts), offered an 
analysis titled “Cluster Fuck: The Forcible Frame in Errol Morris’ 
Standard Operating Procedure.” The panel concluded with Irina 
Leimbacher's response paper. Leimbacher took immediate issue with 
Williams so as to take issue with Morris; her response also reviewed the 
differences among the four approaches. 

Of the pieces, the two that seemed to me most diametrically opposed were 
the Nichols and Williams papers. As noted, Nichols framed his piece as a 
“Dear Errol” letter. He did this, it seems, to convey the “traumatic effect” 
of watching Standard Operating Procedure—a trauma that left Nichols 
with a sense of outrage that Morris had 


“retreated behind [his] interrotron and forfeited the moral 
ground to [his] subjects” (in other words, the prison guards). 
[18] 


The heavily moral tone of this letter, which emphasizes the affective 
quality of a film that the viewer resists and is ultimately traumatized by, is 
interesting in that Nichols is renowned for his work on documentary, 







The film ends with images of agony. 


including his recent Critical Inquiry article, “Documentary Reenactment 
and the Fantasmatic Subject.” Given the success of this comparatively 
detached published essay, listeners might well have expected Nichols to 
focus on the issues of reenactment posed by the film somewhat in the 
manner of Vagnes, who cites Nichols in his own piece. But the subject 
matter of the movie seems to have forced Nichols to take a more attached 
approach, a portion of which is given over to a strategic, minute-by- 
minute, present-tense recreation of his first experience of watching the 
film in San Francisco. [19] This moral passion is in part a screen for a 
careful critical denunciation of a film that Nichols does not like—and a 
denunciation of Morris’ move away from narrowly “idiosyncratic” 
subjects to broadly “ideological” ones. In the end, Nichols is discomfited 
by the scenes of torture and exculpatory interrogations because he cannot 
find “a moral center” in them, a center he thinks should be occupied by 
the voices of Iraqi victims, not the excuses of U.S. guards. [20] 


Williams finds different things in Standard Operating Procedure because 
she accepts the kind of questions that motivated Morris to create it. How 
were “images of death and torture” like the Abu Ghraib pictures “framed 
by the people who take them,” and how, after the fact, were they 
“received, through this framing, by the publics who [saw] them”?[2i] It 
stands to reason that, if we accept Morris’ goal of answering why these 
pictures were taken in the first place as a legitimate goal for a 
documentary, we will be more willing to accept his technique of listening 
patiently to the guards who took the pictures (the tactic that utterly 
revolts Nichols). Williams realizes that Morris’ attempt to answer specific 
questions has dictated his focus on the guards, and this focus is what 
leads her to discover the movie’s moral center: the idea that guards-cum- 
prisoners like Lynndie England were not innocent but were scapegoats: 
[22] 


“Her face and words reveal that she is neither quite the villain 
she seemed to be in all the pictures, nor should she be pitied 
as a misunderstood victim of her circumstances. Rather, she is 
viewed as an ethical being wrestling with her acquiescence to 
an unethical situation. If she tries to excuse herself with the 
notion that ‘the example’ of abuse was already set, she does 
not excuse herself when her face reenacts the drama of 
acceptance.”[23] 

Williams repeats this interpretive move through her slightly more 
slippery reading of the motives behind guard Charles Graner’s 
construction and photographic reproduction of the infamous human 
pyramid of seven naked Iraqi detainees. Williams does not defend these 
actions in any sense. [24] But she embraces the trajectory of Morris’ movie 
by explaining such actions 

“as the consequences of the impossible position into which 
these ill-trained, inept, and confused jailors were inserted. I 
want to suggest, in other words, that Graner was the artist of 



the cluster fuck and that his orchestration unwittingly acted 
out his own frustration of being fucked on the bodies of 
Iraqis.”[25] 

Contra Nichols, Williams reads the film in a way that does lead us outside 
its hermetic structure, for it causes us to ask who set these policies, who 
standardized forms of torture by calling them “stress positions”—who 
instituted procedures that made it so difficult not to engage in criminal 
acts? [26] This is the truth Morris meant to convey—and in its own subtle, 
deliberate, discomfiting way, Morris’ truth is a moral one delivered 
through moral constraints. Williams uncovers this truth in a no-nonsense 
way that has its own moral appeal. 

The discussion that ensued was fraught with hurt and suffering, a trauma 
that was seen alternatively as both a negative and a positive cinematic 
effect. The questions were grave and sincere and polite. Indeed, after the 
event, one participant noted that everyone in the room “cared about the 
topic as differentiated from mere ‘interest.’”[27] Some questioners asked 
very specific questions, like whether Sabrina Harman’s letters included 
dates (they often did), while others focused on tangential issues, such as 
how the film might be linked to pornography.[28] But the most common 
thread of the discussion was the attempt to assign blame for what 
Williams referred to as the “cluster fuck”—and the difficulty of the task, in 
part because as one participant put it, we are in this chain. 

For these reasons, the richest, most compelling vein of the discussion 
centered on issues of trauma and complicity. For example, Vivian 
Sobchack questioned Kahana’s linking “trauma and the discourse of 
trauma to the excuse” because that connection seemed to suggest that the 
prison guards were “victims,” whom she did not believe viewers could 
accept as such, given the 

“great big gaps between the banality of the excuses and 
rationalizations they would provide for their behavior and 
their behavior itself.”[29] 

Janet Walker, a trauma studies scholar, noted in counterpoint that the 
discussion might profit if we supplemented trauma studies’ primary focus 
on victim trauma with a similar focus on “perpetrator trauma”—an 
expansion that might be linked to the kind of spectator trauma that 
Nichols touches on in his own paper. Like Sobchack’s comment, Walker’s 
comment was mainly a response to Kahana’s paper, which posited a 
tradition of films in which real “soldiers give testimony about their ... 
violent actions, carried out in the midst of war,” actions they can never 
forget. Standard Operating Procedure fits this category, Walker (still 
alluding to Kahana) noted, in its “presentation of psychologically charged 
veteran interviews as simultaneously confessional and exculpatory. ”[30] 

At this point, my own trauma has everything to do with personal 
experience, not documentary practice. I am a U.S. liberal who lived 
through the Bush-Cheney era. Like Morris, I feel a great deal of guilt over 
what happened in those years (and over what may still be happening now, 
for all we know). It is predictable, then, that after watching Standard 
Operating Procedure, my own moral center fixed on Morris’ haunting 
precis: the guards weren’t innocent, but they were scapegoats. [31] No 
matter how morally superior we feel, the guards had few choices within a 



machine whose policies standardized abuse and enforced obedience in its 
ranks. As Kleinhans notes, one “incontrovertibly true” fact of torture is 
that it is only 

“the exceptional person who refuses to torture, especially 

under the conditions of military organization.”^] 

The guards may not have been exceptional people (do “the best and 
brightest” typically end up as enlistees in the U.S. military?) but they 
were people working in a situation not of their own making. They acted 
badly and were treated badly: they were perpetrators and victims. This 
means that the greatest responsibility lies with those who created the 
situation that ran away from the guards: the military higher-ups, the Bush 
administration, and the electorate. 

And if we, as liberals, fall into the trap of not listening to the guards or to 
Morris, if we refuse to see the guards as people whose “free will” was 
constrained by the same machine that constrained us all, we may end up 
simply repeating the actions of the Bush administration, which protected 
itself by blaming the scandal on a few bad apples. After all, apart from the 
extravagant abuses—the human pyramid, the masturbating detainees— 
the actions of the guards were, practically speaking, unavoidable. If the 
guards hadn’t put the detainees in stress positions or otherwise 
“softened” them up, how would the guards have been treated? Would they 
have been demoted, discharged, court-martialed? 

And what about us, the symbolic warriors who were paying for all this 
and increasingly knew what we were paying for as its elements were 
repeated at “black sites” or outsourced through rendition—what were our 
choices? We could have stopped paying our taxes and gone to jail or fled 
abroad. But how many of us could actually have done this? Haven’t we all 
had responsibilities that have held us in place as investors in the larger 
machine of the nation? (Henry David Thoreau, we should remember, was 
unattached, childless, and jobless when he refused to pay poll taxes so as 
to resist the expansionist Mexican War.) Many of us probably had the 
same grim, awful sense that I had during the 9/11 disaster: what was 
happening to us was just a particle of what the Bush administration 
would do in our name in retribution. And many of us probably wanted to 
resist this end. But we did not, mostly could not. This is not to exonerate 
us or the guards. It is to see ourselves in the guards, whose situation we 
helplessly helped create. 

Jump Cut invites you to consider all these questions, excuses, and heart¬ 
rending analyses for yourselves through the thoughtful, passionate, 
somber papers that run in this section. Enjoy these arguments as you can; 
their insights can be tonic. 


Links to individual presentations: 

• David Andrews: Overview and introduction 

• Bill Nichols: Letter to Errol Morris 

• Jonathan Kahana: The staging of interrogation 

• Linda Williams: "Cluster fuck" and the forcible frame 

• Irina Leimbacher: Response and comments 


Go to Notes page for Andrews' essay 
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Feelings of revulsion and the 
limits of academic discourse 

by Bill Nichols 


Dear Errol, 

I am writing you because I don’t know what else to do. Normally I’d write an 
article or give a paper but those forms feel inadequate. I have loved almost all 
your films and I try hard to avoid writing about films I hate. It is too easy to 
demonize the author or the film. I want to engage you directly because I 
experienced powerful feelings of revulsion when I saw Standard Operating 
Procedure. 

But why a letter? 

My body speaks the language of feelings and emotion. It is the language of 
unconscious desire as well, and is very distinct from the signifiers of written 
language. I need to give expression to my bodily experience and yet fear that I 
will betray it in doing so, especially with the detachment granted to the author 
of academic discourse. Images are always particular and concrete and they 
can pack a punch. The particularity of an image gains clarity by 
contextualization, and yet as soon as it is contextualized, it loses some of its 
distinction. Translating the affect of images into the web of signification 
woven by words can feel like a betrayal as well. Trauma, like images, retains 
its particularity by resisting contextualization; it remains incomparable. I 
think my revulsion has something to do with the way you give form to 
traumatic events in an abstract, almost ethereal way that produced something 
like a traumatic effect for me. 

These disturbing feelings are what trouble me here. I felt confronted with 
atrocities—torture—in ways that throw me into the same state as seeing 
evidence of genocide would. Atrocities test the limits of representation. We 
address the unspeakable to give it form. The raw experience of encountering 
atrocities poses the challenge of contextualizing and determining 
responsibility, including perhaps our own. This challenge is what I felt your 
film failed to address successfully. 

Instead, you took the sting from terrible images that had shocked the world by 





decontextualizing, and even fetishizing them. This tactic felt at odds with their 
gruesome contents and it, in turn, became a new form of revulsion, one 
peculiar to the form you gave to torture at Abu Ghraib. I felt as if your film 
were saying to me, “When you think about it, Bill, it’s not as bad as you 
imagine. I can reframe and explain it to you.” And yet, what I could not help 
but say to myself was, “When you think about it, it’s not what you think it is, 
Errol. The explanation you give disturbs more than it reveals.” 

You mention in your DVD commentary that we all know the photographs 
were a distraction, masking the responsibility of others beyond the obvious 
“bad apples” but then say you want to hear from the people literally behind 
and in the photographs to learn about their state of mind and the pressures 
they faced. This, to me, is a fatal error. Bertolt Brecht wrote long ago that a 
photograph of a Krupps munitions factory fails to reveal the socio-economic 
reality of power and hegemony that function behind this reified facade. Brecht 
was not concerned, certainly not exclusively concerned, with the state of mind 
and pressures on the photographer of such an image. I wish you hadn’t been, 
either. 

As I watched your film in San Francisco at a 7 p.m. show in an auditorium 
with only 8 or 9 others strong feelings snap through my body using faster, 
more primitive neural networks than those deployed by cerebral thought. I 
feel a Fight or Flight response at work. As your film begins and the MPs’ 
stories unfold, my sense of discomfort increases. The speakers seemed 
stunned, almost expressionless, not all there, without any solid ground to 
stand on. Their faces possess a particularity that can vex all understanding but 
it’s a particularity isolated from its usual density: no background, no location, 
not even the remainder of their bodies. I feel as if I am watching animated 
portraiture. The effect is quite remote from the catch-as-catch-can aesthetic of 
so many documentaries. The shooting style reminded me of paintings of 
religious icons with their golden halos although you have replaced those halos 
with the abstract, empty “no place/anyplace” of a dematerialized studio 
backdrop. You omit any return to “les lieux de memoirs” so vital in many 
other documentaries. And it is not a spiritual realm you celebrate but a zone 
populated with rationalization and denial. 

An almost fetishistic quality haunts the portraits. It seems to enact a refusal to 
see the bigger picture on your part that parallels the blind spots of your 
characters. I could say you are letting the audience judge and decide, as I have 
done in response to your earlier films, but the MPs’ excuses pile up so high 
that I sense an attempt to convince me to accept these self-deceptions, or to 
sidestep them by contemplating the photographs as free-floating, near- 
linguistic signifiers, shorn of their grim particularity and 
geographic/historical referentiality. I feel less an invitation to decide for 
myself than a desire to have me accept the rationalizations and your tolerance 
of them as a truth in need of acknowledgment. Fight or flight is definitely 
taking hold of me. 

My normal sense of narrative anticipation converts to a growing feeling of 
frustration and discomfort. The lurid photographs, no matter how many 
special effects surround them, remain appalling but, like Sabrina Harmon, 



your response is a strangely clinical and dissociated curiosity. Where is the 
moral center to their testimony? To your film? To your perspective? These 
lacunae leave me waiting your moral voice to arrive. 

The MPs’ stories roll on with surprising monotony. My body can’t find a 
comfortable position; I wiggle and squirm in my seat. My legs want to lift me 
up and carry me out of the theater but I resolve to stay. I feel I owe it to your 
film; surely it will shift to a different plane before it’s over. 

I can clearly see that the MPs have undergone something so painful they 
remain traumatized by it. I wish I were a Frantz Fanon. He was capable of 
hearing and treating the suffering experienced by the French soldiers who 
tortured their Algerian prisoners, but I feel ill-equipped for the task and 
wonder if such a challenge is what you intended for me. What is Errol doing I 
wonder; why are you subjecting me to such tortured testimony, so full of 
evasions and denials? You’ve taken me to the border zone where human 
action betrays inhumanity, barbarity, and the total objectification of others. 
Am I to follow, letting anger turn me against you just as these MPs turned 
against those who often angered them, sometimes for reasons that had 
nothing to do with terrorism and their role in “softening up” terrorist 
detainees? 

My sense of a social order depends on accountability and responsibility of the 
one to the many and of the many to the one. As I watch, that web of mutual 
responsibility ruptures in front of me. I don’t know what to do with my 
discomfort and anger; I need to understand it, to plunge deeper into it rather 
than sidestep it and see if I can discover exactly what provokes it. 

Rather than shifting over to a detached mode of analysis, I focused on my 
feelings of revulsion and eventually came up with three reasons for these 
feelings. I hope I can share these reasons with you, Errol, and I hope you’ll tell 
me if you think I am missing something vital. 

The First is the painfully limited perspective of the guards. They see their past 
conduct through a glass darkly, but are asked, and paid, to speak, and 
elevated to the larger than life proportions of the movie screen. Their images 
emanate from the screen like giant personages of mythic proportion and yet 
they display little, if any, emotion, especially remorse. “I found myself,” “I just 
had to...,” “I was told to ...” and other dissembling locutions deny their own 
agency. They “just” softened up detainees. Is the MPs’ testimony meant to 
“just” soften us up to their unfortunate plight as scapegoats? 

The MPs had nowhere to turn, they say, and found themselves doing 
unimaginable things. Besides, they were under fire from mortar shells, had no 
contact with the Iraqi population, and experienced severe stress their entire 
tour. They arrived at Abu Ghraib in a near hypnotic state of fear and distrust 
and remained so, perhaps up to the moment when you filmed them. No sense 
of individual responsibility emerges. Sociopaths typically lack remorse, 
possess no empathy, and hold the law in disregard. I hesitate to label the MPs 
sociopathic if that confers a mark of incorrigibility and yet you seem to take 
no interest in how a specific institutional framework and a set of inhumane 
policies can construct sociopathic behavior. 



You seem to think that, as victims, they deserve a chance to offer their 
rationalizations to us. But as perpetrators, they were found guilty, and 
sentenced to jail. Believe me, Errol, I understand how they were used as 
scapegoats by the administration but sometimes scapegoats are also guilty. 
Strangely, you also don’t show any particular interest in the ways in which 
their background and experience prior to arriving at Abu Ghraib—their family 
life, their educational level, their political views and social habits—contributed 
to their criminal conduct. 

In fact, I felt that, although you knew the outcome and their clear guilt, you 
chose to ignore it. Your curiosity about their state of mind bore a resemblance 
for me to that of the press as they listened to the rationalizations and denials 
by public figures charged with sexual misconduct—the Mark Foleys, Elliot 
Spitzers, John Edwardses and Tiger Woodses of recent infamy—even though 
we later learned that they had, indeed, committed the acts with which they 
were charged. Is denial, deception and outright lying all that fascinating, 
especially when we know that is what it was? These MPs appear to be locked 
in that same intermediate state of denial that Tiger Woods alone has 
confronted and overcome with humility and dignity. Why you would choose to 
be locked into such a state with them is what I do not understand. 

The Second reason for my revulsion involves your reenactments of military 
torture. I felt the strongest visceral urge to flee the theater when you gave us 
tracking shots down corridors populated by ghosts as you reenacted actual 
interrogations and legalized torture. I felt pinned to a morally impossible 
space. It was like the grotesque tracking shot in Schindler’s List when 
Spielberg has the camera slowly approach the door to the apparent gas 
chamber housing Schindler’s Jews. We slip past the Nazi guards clustered 
around the door’s peephole to see the panic and fear inside that chamber. It’s 
a grotesque point of view shot because it is literally the point of view of the 
death camp guards. The stakes are far higher than when I shared Norman 
Bates’ point of view as he spied on Marion Crane, but you offer no moral 
lesson to counterbalance the pain of occupying the point of view of 
perpetrators of torture. The reneactments were agonizing to watch. 

At Abu Ghraib, we move from individual pathology to national policy, from 
individual deviance to institutionalized torture, but this has no apparent 
bearing on your style of reenactment: you exhibit a strange form of curiosity: 
it’s detached more than idle, and verges on morbid. Your response is as if you 
were examining a strange, unfamiliar form of life that you’ve place inside your 
interrotron as if under a bell jar. 

I have always sensed a fascination and identification on your part, Errol, with 
people who live outside the bounds of “normal” human encounter, who 
become swept up in self-, or, here, small group-fashioned worlds of beliefs 
and behavior. This was part of the charm and strangeness of Gates of Heaven, 
Vernon, FL, Fast, Cheap and Out of Control, and to a lesser extent A Brief 
History of Time. Your fascination achieved a perfect equilibrium between 
respecting an outsider position and seeking a common truth in The Thin Blue 
Line where what began as idiosyncrasy took on murderous proportions. Your 
commitment to untangling the Rashomon-like tales of your many witnesses to 



arrive at a clear and simple truth gave the film a moral center, a center that 
feels inexplicably missing from SOP. 


With Mr. Death and Fog of War you shifted from idiosyncractic behavior 
(peculiar but largely innocuous behavior for the society at large—to 
ideological behavior—individual actions that serve the needs of a given 
ideologjy. Your curiosity in these two films continues to suggest both an 
identification with and strong curiosity about those whose views carry them to 
the margins of the social order. You show a remarkable willingness to let your 
subjects describe and defend themselves in whatever way they wish, without 
prodding or challenge. This works well with idiosyncratic and not so well with 
ideological behavior. The clearly self-serving testimony of Robert MacNamara 
and the delusional claims of Fred Leuchter left me uncomfortable to the 
extent that I wondered if you would once again locate and occupy a moral 
center in these films. You didn’t. That form of dialogue belonging to the I and 
Thou relation of mutual encounter, and honesty, remained at the horizon as 
you settled for relying on an expert to refute Mr. Leuchter’s most outrageous 
claims and on your own special effects to point to the magnitude of Mr. 
MacNamara’s war crimes, a strategy you repeat in SOP. I felt that you had 
retreated behind your interrotron and forfeited the moral ground to your 
subjects. 

The third reason for my feelings of revulsion involves the complete absence of 
the voices of the Iraqi detainees. They are the living referents of these horrific 
photographs. What happened to them? Why did you exclude them but recycle 
these degrading images of them? Surely some of them, including those who 
were never suspected of terrorism and for whom no “softening up” or 
vigilante punishment could ever be justified, are readily recognizable by 
friends and family. Did a “higher truth” legitimize displaying these images? 
Did you think your film would never get to Iraq or Iraqis never see it in the 
United States? 

Could you imagine making a film about U.S. POWs held captive in Vietnam 
during that war that dealt exclusively with the rationalizations of Vietnamese 
guards for their acts of brutality and torture in violation of the Geneva 
convention, and to simultaneously deny those U.S. POWs any voice 
whatsoever, while recycling images of their degradation and torture? 

I think of Rithy Panh’s powerful film, S-21, and the moral center of that film 
when former prisoners who survived S-21 and the killing fields confront their 
Khmer Rouge guards. They confront one another in what is clearly a dignified 
and respectful encounter fostered by Mr. Panh. The encounter has enormous 
power as the former prisoners cut through the rationalizations offered by ex¬ 
guards and express their bewilderment at their countrymen’s loss of moral 
compass. You are not Rithy Panh but were you not moved to hear those 
absent voices, to hear how they would address these guards who lost their 
moral compass and who might yet regain their bearings if they could be 
brought to understand the full depths of what they did? 

Of course you are not Ari Folman or Alain Resnais or Claude Lanzmann or 
Alex Gibney or Rory Kennedy either, and I am sure I will lose you if I start to 
discuss what these other filmmakers managed to do that your film doesn’t. 



You are a distinct voice, one that has shone brightly when you have captured 
the idiosyncrasy of others non-judgmentally. But in reflecting further on the 
revulsion I felt at your approach to the political complexity of torture at Abu 
Ghraib and the horrific images describing it, I sense that you have drifted 
away from your strength, despite, and, indeed, because of a continuing 
curiosity with the idiosyncratic outsider and social misfit. 

I continue to admire the bulk of your work and hope that these comments 
might be of some benefit as you go on to other projects. I realize that I chose 
to write a letter because of what felt like the limits of academic discourse but 
like others who have felt overly confined by specific forms and modalities of 
discourse in the past, I now wonder if I have truly escaped the arena of 
academic discourse or in some small way, perhaps, modified it. My wish, in 
any case, is that it be of genuine use to you. 

Sincerely, 

Bill Nichols 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Speech images: 

Standard Operating Procedure 
and the staging of interrogation 

By Jonathan Kahana 

Like most of the major U.S. pans of Standard Operating Procedure (dir. 
Errol Morris, 2008), J. Hoberman’s review in The Village Voice — under 
the headline “Errol Morris Lets Torturers Off Easy” — preoccupied itself 
with director Errol Morris’s “obtrusive mannerism.”[l] [open endnotes in 
new window] The aesthetic premise of these critiques — that in making a 
documentary with the industrial and stylistic resources of commercial 
entertainment cinema, Morris violated a law of genre separating 
documentary from other forms of screen culture. Such a criticism was 
accompanied by a kind of moral formalism, the suggestion that what 
Richard Schickel referred to as the film’s “production values” were the 
moral equivalent of the ethical and legal transgressions of its subjects. [2] 
In highlighting Morris’s use of film style, however, these reviews did the 
film a certain poetic justice even as they helped discourage audiences 
from seeing it in theatres. 

Taking seriously its juridical poetics, I would like to consider what it 
means that Standard Operating Procedure not only allows convicted 
criminals and agents of the brutal U.S. occupation of Iraq to speak in their 
own voices without contradiction by either their victims, academic or 
journalistic experts on the war, the military, the region, or the editorial 
voice of a narrator; but that it also provides a sympathetic context for this 
testimony, giving the subjects’ complaints, fears, and reasons for acting in 
seemingly inhuman ways emotional and intellectual credence even, one 
could say, honoring and dignifying the speakers and their words by 
turning them into the stuff of low or high cinematic art, in lavish 
reenacted sequences that recall, depending on your frame of reference, 
torture porn or the beatific set pieces of Bill Viola. In these ways, I think, 
the film places the testimonial performances of the Abu Ghraib “bad 
apples” within the discourse of trauma and the linguistics of the excuse. 

These designs are announced from the very beginning of the film, which 
opens with remarks by one of the ostensibly critical observers among the 
film’s small cast of characters, Tim Dugan, a civilian interrogator 
employed at Abu Ghraib by the CACI corporation. Dugan’s psychologistic 
opening remarks invite the viewer to hear the testimony that will follow 
as evidence of a traumatic situation. As an overture or epigraph, his 







remarks establish that not only the historical and autobiographical 
statements that follow, but also the textual “voice” of the documentary 
itself, [3] will function as a kind of excuse for the actions depicted and 
described. Dugan begins in medias res, and the part of his interview that 
we hear first is — uncharacteristic, for a Morris film — truncated so that it 
Tim Dugan: “I’d never seen anything like it.” sounds quite clearly like the response to a question, rather than a self- 

contained statement. 

Although we can guess what Dugan means by “it,” in the phrases “it was 
Charlie Foxtrot, without a doubt... I’d never seen anything like it” — and I 
think that the point is precisely that we know quite well already to what 
“it” refers — the initial obscurity of the referent literally begs the question, 
while highlighting the absent cause, or provocation, of Dugan’s memory. 
The reflections that follow — “I never thought I’d ever see American 
soldiers so depressed and morale so low...” and “You gotta consider 
yourself dead, and ... if you’re there and you consider yourself already 
dead, you can do all the shit you have to do” — prefigure the Abu Ghraib 
veterans in the rest of the film as survivors of a traumatic experience and 
prepare the viewer to hear their voices as evidence of their experience of a 
state in which agency and action are separated from will and from 
consciousness. 

Both of Dugan’s rueful expressions of belatedness frame the film to come 
as a paradox. Either too late to solve the mystery represented by the 
photographs, or able to explain it only if the photographs and soldiers’ 
voices are treated as evidence of what in the United States is called a “pre¬ 
existing condition,” and one that well predates the production of the Abu 
Ghraib torture scenes or the enlistment of the Reservists of the 372nd MP 
company, back to the national-popular use made of trauma theory in the 
wake of the September llth attacks, and back before that to the psychic 
history of U.S. military operations in Vietnam and to other conflicts. In 
each of these crises, documentary cinema has played a role in establishing 
an excuse for violence. 

Once thought of only as an individual affliction, one that was an exclusive 
concern of medicine and psychiatry, trauma is now used by many 
disciplines as well as in the popular imagination to name a collective 
condition, so pervasive as to function at times like a historical 
periodization. Medical anthropologists Didier Fassin and Richard 
Rechtman declare trauma “the universal language of a new politics of the 
intolerable.”^] And although the “new” discursive event to which they 
refer is the acceptance of post-traumatic stress disorder in 1980 by the 
American Psychiatric Association, this historical paradigm could also 
describe the past decade in our discipline, which seems to agree that 
trauma is a fundamental concept for understanding screen culture since 
September 11th, 2001. [5] 

Take for example the framing gesture of Julia Lesage’s sixty-page Jump 
Cut essay on “Torture Documentaries,” where Lesage declares that the 
“traumatic event” of the “U.S. involvement in torture” is “the issue of our 
time, especially in the United States.” Before an official or authoritative 
history of the torture era is written, Lesage claims, documentary films will 
establish the outlines of a public sphere of debate about this state- 





authored “catastrophe.”[6] In a climate of official silence, sophistry, and 
legal subterfuge from their government about its embrace of torture, good 
Americans, Lesage suggests, will not only learn the truth from PBS’s 
Frontline, or from films like Ghosts of Abu Ghraib (dir. Rory Kennedy, 
2007), Taxi to the Dark Side (dir. Alex Gibney, 2008) and Standard 
Operating Procedure, but they will learn from such films how to “face” 
this truth. Such descriptions of a decade-long crisis, with its own 
audiovisual symptomatology, configure a national-popular condition of 
trauma, a state in which the condition of being a goodAmerican flows 
directly from the production or consumption of documentary images of 
international violence. Standard Operating Procedure certainly 
entertains this idea of a traumatic episteme of documentary. But I think 
the film also offers or at least evokes a quite different historicization of 
trauma, of torture, and of the relation of both to truth, as we use the term 
in documentary studies, somewhat obsessively and somewhat 
unthinkingly. The prevalence of the rhetoric of the excuse throughout the 
film is in keeping with this premise. 

The harshest reviews of Standard Operating Procedure took issue with 
the use of film style in the reenactments and tended to separate out the 
reenactments from the rest of the film. Even when critics remarked (in 
negative ways) on the interviews, their objection was to the post¬ 
production treatment of them. But the (somewhat or greatly redundant) 
relation of the reenactments to the (quite frequently reiterative) content 
of the interviews is key, I think, to the film’s aims and to distinguishing 
these aims from those of the other films in which many of the same 
characters appear. By contrast with Morris’s other work since The Thin 
Blue Line, these reenactments frequently recall what we have already 
heard on another track of the film, serving only to amplify, exaggerate, or 
aestheticize facts or ideas delivered as testimony. In this way, various 
forms of narration in the film create a self-enclosed economy of discourse 
about torture at Abu Ghraib, a system within which the statements of the 
accused have the effect not of confessions but of excuses. 

The excuse is a particular kind of speech act, one that — unlike the 
confession — makes no reference to external conditions or measures of 
truth or, more precisely, carries with it its environment of authenticity. 
“To confess,” writes Paul de Man, “is to overcome guilt and shame in the 
name of truth.”[7] The confession appeals to its listener to hear the 
confession as a path-breaking statement of the way things are or the way 
they happened, one that sets the record straight or overcomes a self- 
deception. The most important aspect of the excuse, on the other hand, is 
not its (absolute) truth claim but its (relative) ethical claim since every 
excuse says, “I had good reason to do the thing which to you seems 
wrong.” The excuse is thus the more radical speech act. Although the 
confession attests to a change (of heart) in its speaker, it does so in 
reference to social standards — reality, the good, the past — which are 
shared by speaker and listener. The excuse, on the other hand, invites the 
listener to reconsider both historical and ethical givens and standards; to 
entertain another explanation of what happened and what it means now. 

And since, as de Man observes, the excuse “states a suspicion [...] that 
might lead to an impossibility to know,”[8] interviews which perform 
excuses in the guise of confessions have been important to the 
development of a kind of radical history in documentary. In the United 
States, these two tendencies were amply displayed in political 



documentary of the late 1960s and 1970s when, borrowing tactics of 
consciousness-raising and “coming out” from the feminist and 
gay/lesbian movements and their counterparts in documentary, films like 
Interviews with My Lai Veterans (dir. Joseph Strick, 1970) and Winter 
Soldier (dir. Winterfilm Collective, 1972) gathered together U.S. veterans 
of the war in Vietnam and gave them the opportunity to admit to the 
torture, rape, and murder of prisoners and civilians. Veterans in these 
films gave a series of horrifying performances whose aim was twofold: to 
provide vivid, first-hand support for the moral case against the war and to 
corroborate arguments made by veterans’ groups that veterans were 
suffering from the effects of what they had seen and done even after 
returning home. 

More distant in time but perhaps closer in method to Standard 
Operating Procedure is an older film about soldiers as victims, John 
Huston’s 1946 Army Signal Corps film about the treatment of war 
neuroses, Let There Be Light. Like Standard Operating Procedure, Let 
There Be Light makes use of both interviews and reenactments, and 
establishes an equally hermetic world. As with Morris’s film, Let There Be 
Light uses the combination of staged interview and staged dramatic 
sequences to suggest that if the actions and affects of traumatized soldiers 
were abnormal, they could be made sensible to the ordinary moviegoer in 
the terms of mainstream fiction cinema, giving the semiotics of trauma 
the currency of a national-popular cultural form. 

And Huston’s film, in turn, only translated into the language of cinema 
the interrogatory and theatrical techniques of military psychiatry: the 
methods, for instance, of U.S. military psychiatrists working in North 
Africa during World War II. These theatrics of psychotherapy included 
group interviews in which individual soldiers recounted their experiences 
in front of others, and what was called “narcosynthesis,” a drug-induced 
reenactment of the traumatic events that had led to whatever paralysis or 
anxiety state their patients were suffering, aimed at allowing the patient 
to hear himself explaining the source of his symptom, as it flashed up 
again before him. [9] 

Such methods had been in development since World War I, when the 
innovative talk therapies used on what was then called “shell shock” were 
frequently combined with physical inducements to “opening up” a 
blocked area of the body or mind. Along with hypnosis, a relic of the early 
days of psychotherapy, and so-called “truth serum” drugs, doctors in this 
period imagined they might literally loosen their patients’ tongues with 
the application of electric shock to the mouth, tongue, or throat of 
soldiers who had suffered hysterical paralysis of the organs of speech. 

One finds almost identical accounts of these methods throughout the 
twentieth century, wherever the interview becomes a tool of national 
defense. 



This barbaric history of scientific theater is summoned throughout 
Standard Operating Procedure, but perhaps most unnervingly when the 
film examines the infamous “Man on the Box” image, a sequence in which 
Sabrina Harman and Megan Ambuhl explain how the alleged torture of a 
detainee nicknamed “Gilligan” by the guards was, in Harman’s words, 
“just words.” Harman and Ambuhl insist that the charade of 
electrification was “necessary” but also harmless since no current ran 
through the electrical wires. Harman said that there were so few hard 



Sabrina Harman: “It was his box. He had to 
hold it, he had to stand on it.” 



Restaging the “Man on the Box”: forced 
standing. 



Restaging the “Man on the Box”: fake 
electrocution. 



Restaging the “Man on the Box”: “framing” 
photography. 



Sabrina Harman: “He became one of our 
workers, so he was, like, let out every day. It 
was kinda fun.” 


feelings between torturer and victim that “Gilligan” became a kind of 
“buddy” of the soldiers, given pleasant work that he enjoyed doing, an 
explanation which is an exemplary case of the confession that functions 
as an excuse. The women ostensibly reveal unknown, even self-indicting, 
truths about the ugly images — more than one photograph was taken of 
the abuse; the victim was in no danger; he was found innocent of any 
crime; later, everyone became friends, which allowed the soldiers to 
exploit “Gilligan” further. However, these admissions are also meant to 
absolve the women telling the story of blame for what the viewer thinks 
she sees, a strategy of exculpation operated both verbally and 
performatively, down to Harman’s appropriately inappropriate laughter 
about the incident, as if narrating it into the camera brings up mixed and 
unfamiliar (which is to say spontaneous, or sincere) emotions. 

The reenactment that illustrates the story has two functions. Its obvious 
function is to pointup the fictional aspectof the witnesses’ confessions and 
excuses by suggesting a parallel between these autobiographical fictions 
and the cinematic re-presentation of certain details of the historical 
incident, itself a cruel theatrical fiction enacted upon a naive and 
reluctant member of its cast, a man who plays a character with a variety 
of names: the “Hooded Man,” the “Man On The Box,” “Gilligan,” “Ali 
Shalal Qaissi,” “Abdou Hussain Saad Faleh” .... Only a couple of these 
names are spoken in the film, but Morris knows and uses all of them 
elsewhere. [10] Since the “Gilligan” incident and the mystery of the true 
identity of the man under the hood were, as Morris has said, the impetus 
for the film, it would seem reasonable to assume that the highly stylized, 
even cliched, use of cinematic technique in the reenactment — slow 
motion, for instance, or the score’s references to Barber’s “Adagio for 
Strings,” or the mickey-mousing foley effects — is intended to provoke 
the questions: what is the true source of this image which “everyone” has 
already seen “everywhere”? And how do we “unmask” it? Such questions 
are versions, we might say, of Bunuel’s enduring question (from Land 
Without Bread), “Why is this absurd picture here? Apparently, as the film 
has just shown us, it isn’t enough to just ask directly those who created it 
since, as we hear, they will answer with a confession that is also an 
excuse. The operative paradox of this dialectical pairing of interview and 
reenactment is that cinema is not the best medium to teach us how to see 
behind mass-produced images even though it constantly promises to 
teach us how to see what is all-too-familiar in new ways. 

Like many films in the cycle of U.S. documentaries about the Iraq war and 
the war on terror, the dark tone of Standard Operating Procedure is a 
crude measure of its politics, which are, generally speaking, a politics of 
radical distrust: distrust in officially-stated national prerogatives and 
distrust in official explanations of the means by which such plans can be 
judged necessary or effective. And like many documentaries made in a 
climate of suspicion, Standard Operating Procedure begins from a kind 
of confessional impulse toward the problem of darkness, seeking to 
establish what de Man calls “the clarified atmosphere of a truth that does 
not hesitate to reveal the crime in all its horror.”[ll] But de Man also says, 
of the excuse, that it “ruins the seriousness of any confessional discourse 
by making it self-destructive.”[i2] 

And Standard Operating Procedure, likewise, constantly refuses (or fails) 
to put documentary evidence — whether speech, footage, or photography 
— on display in a way that could be judged “more true” or more serious 








Megan Ambuhl: “We’d give him an extra 
meal for helping out, cigarettes, that kind of 
stuff. He was about...twenty-four, twenty- 
five. Young guy, pretty decent.” 


than those sounds and images in the film which seem to make it 
unserious entertainment. When Robert Sklar writes in his Cineaste 
review of Standard Operating Procedure that Morris’s interview with 
Brigadier General Janis Karpinski “brings human energy to a film that 
otherwise seems to concoct its excitement artificially,” he gets to the heart 
of the distress that the film causes many viewers, although I think the 
point works even better when stated in reverse. Because Standard 
Operating Procedure embraces artifice and the cinematic tools of 
excitation, it is capable of explaining how cinema generates “human 
energy.”[i3] In this way, Standard Operating Procedure illustrates how 
easily entertainment and punishment are integrated in the documentary; 
which is, after all, one of the worst things that one can say about the Abu 
Ghraib photographs themselves. 
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• David Andrews: Overview and introduction 
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Sabrina Harman giving a thumbs up over the 
body of al-Zarqawi. 



Lynndie England 


“Cluster fuck”: the forcible frame 
in Errol Morris’s Standard 
Operating Procedure 

by Linda Williams 

The following revised SCMS panel presentation is excerpted 
from a longer essay that appears in Camera Obscura 25 (1 
73): 29-67 (2010). The Jump Cut editors wish to thank 
Camera Obscura for allowing us also to publish the material 
that was an integral part of the panel presentations. 

This paper asks how such images of death and torture are literally and 
metaphorically framed by the people who take them and how they are 
further received through this framing by the publics who see them. In the 
Abu Ghraib photos, soldiers seem to crow over the very body they have 
killed. In contrast, at the press conference showing off the body of al- 
Zarqawi, the general who presents the framed images claims to have 
refrained from the same kind of public spectacles of prisoners’ deaths that 
al-Zarqawi himself had indulged in. Yet both photos are manipulated, and 
both show bodies that have been cleaned up and sealed off by the frame 
that limits what we see. 

Judith Butler writes that “if there is a critical role for visual culture during 
times of war it is precisely to thematize the forcible frame, the one that 
conducts the dehumanizing norm.”[l] fopen endnotes in. new window! I 
argue that Standard Operating Procedure deserves much more scrutiny 
than it has received precisely for its investigation of the frame. 


The first thing to note about Morris’s presentation of these familiar 
images is that unlike the versions that appeared in newspapers, on 
television, or in any of the Web sites that contain them, the ones here are 
fastidiously framed by uniform, digitally created white borders. [2] 
Though not as ostentatious as the ornate wooden frames that contained 
the al-Zarqawi headshots, they seem unnecessary in a digital age. They 
call attention to the work of presentation that the film performs in 
framing them and invite us to consider what kind of witnessing they 
constitute. 


From the early credits sequence on, Morris’s neat white borders refuse to 
concentrate our attention; rather, they disperse it over an ever-widening, 
digitally produced canvas. These photographs—which both repel and 
pruriently attract and which at first seem like prima facie evidence of 
crimes—become elusive in their sheer profusion as they recede and are 









crowded out by ever more framed photos. 

Morris offers something much more valuable than the moral clarity of 
victims and villains, bad apples and perverted soldiers caught in the act. 
He offers the mind-set of the framers of these acts and the deepest answer 
to the question, “What is it that’s going on here?”[3] The answer, we will 
learn, is not only to be found in what is visible inside the frame but in the 
convergence of further reflexively augmented frames: 

• the exaggeratedly framed (and reframed) “talking-head” testimony 
of the soldiers whose own faces are constantly repositioned through 
the use of multiple cameras; 

• highly artificial, staged “enactments” seizing on small details from 
these interviews augmented in eerily theatrical, sometimes slow- 
motion stagings; 

• and the framed and reframed pictures of the photos themselves. 



England's eyes go screen left. 


Standard Operating Procedure has been much criticized, particularly by 
critics who would prefer Morris to point the finger toward actual culprits 
rather than investigate the literal framework of the given photos. What 
the film does do, through the device of its Interrotron is enable the U.S. 
witnesses and participants in these events to do what they cannot in other 
documentaries: to look their interviewer and thus us directly in the eye. 
Unlike many other documentary filmmakers, our interviewer-director is 
literally out of the picture, a source of unease to many documentary 
scholars who believe that the observer of documentary evidence should at 
least partly participate in the scene he or she observes. [4] The trade-off is 
that as viewers we see the interviewees’ eye movements and facial 
gestures as they encounter or resist encountering Morris’s own face and 
eyes in the lens that films them. 

Consider the eyes of Lyndie England. She explains her routine at the 
prison, how when a great many prisoners were admitted she would work 
long shifts, get a few hours of sleep, and then return to work. These 
restless reframings keep us alert to any changes in her demeanor. For 
example, when England on the right side of the screen describes the 
stress positions, squats, and runs up and down tiers that prisoners were 
subjected to, the camera makes a kind of blink that results in a black 



screen after which England, reframed now on the extreme left, makes her 
first important statement pertaining to her reactions to prisoner abuse: 

“We thought it was unusual [here her eyes avoid contact and 
shift to screen left] and weird [here they shift even further to 
screen left] and ... wrong [here they shift to screen right 
avoiding the point in the center where they would connect], 
but when we first got there the example was already set [the 
eyes continue not to engage].” 

After another camera blink and another reframing, England comes as 
close as she ever will to explaining her acquiescence. Finally looking 
England's eyes go screen right. directly at us, with her eyes widening for emphasis, she faces the fact of 

her own acquiescence, saying with more force than anything she has said 
so far: “I mean ... it was OK.” 

The microphysiognomy of England’s face as revealed in the Interrotron 
does not dramatically catch her lying, nor does it catch an overt 
admission of guilt. But her very difficulty phrasing the description of what 
she saw—’’unusual... weird ... wrong”—combined with her initial 
avoidance and then final acceptance of eye contact when she admits that 
is was “OK,” illustrates the mind-set that made it possible for such acts of 
abuse to be understood as “standard operating procedure.” Her face and 
words reveal that she is neither quite the villain she seemed to be in all 
the pictures, nor should she be pitied as a misunderstood victim of her 
circumstances. Rather, she is viewed as an ethical being wrestling with 
England looks directly at us: It was OK. h er acquiescence to an unethical situation. If she tries to excuse herself 

with the notion that “the example” of abuse was already set, she does not 
excuse herself when her face reenacts the drama of acceptance. 

The totality of England’s testimony in the film makes it clear that in her 
mind the photographs do not so much depict her abuse of prisoners but 
Graner’s abuse of her. To her, the prisoners are incidental. She had 
already accepted their abuse as “OK.” She is obviously bitter over her 
public notoriety for actions she did not herself plan or execute beyond 
obligingly posing, usually with a smile, in pictures directed by another. [5] 
England thus cannot see the harm in the photo beyond the harm that 
being in it did to her. [6] This is her ethical limitation, and the film 
presents it for us to judge. But perhaps more important than our 
judgment of her words is that moment when we can see her wrestling 
with the words wrong and OK as she first looks at, then avoids, then 
looks again at Morris. The deadness that we see in her eyes is the 
deadness that comes from having accepted wrong as OK — SOP, standard 
operating procedure. This is not a smoking gun but rather the subtle kind 
of “truth” to which this film leads. 

In the very first words spoken in the film, the nonmilitary contract 
interrogator Tim Dugan says, “It was Charlie Foxtrot without a doubt....I 
never thought that I would ever see American soldiers [pause] so 
depressed and morale so low.” Charlie Foxtrot is the army’s euphemism 
for the much cruder term cluster fuck, a “hopeless entanglement of 
rudderless forces” caused by stupidity and/or ineptitude (202). Though 
no direct translation of the term is given in the film Charlie 
Foxtrot/cluster fuck is richly evocative both of cluster bombs—small 
explosives fired from U.S. aircraft or artillery, easily triggered by civilians 
who mistook them for food or toys.[7] Designed to do maximum civilian 







damage—in this case to maim and kill the very people the army was 
supposedly rescuing from the tyranny of Saddam Hussein—cluster bombs 
are in their very essence “fucked up.” 

Cluster fuck also takes on another, more literal, meaning at a time when 
the U.S. army was becoming increasingly gender integrated. In this new, 
supposedly gender-neutral context, men and women were supposed to 
work side by side. Yet gender neutrality would frequently give way to a 
hothouse of sexual relations. Although these relations were officially 
prohibited, they were more condoned than homosexual relations and 
widely overlooked. This practice of (hetero)sexual partnerships then 
collided in a “rudderless” way with the very opposite of gender neutrality 
in the practice of using sexual humiliation, especially through the agency 
of female MPs to “break down” Iraqi prisoners. 

We might say that three ideologies of sex clashed: 

1. the official notion of a gender-neutral military belied by 

2. the unofficial existence of sexual imbroglios between men and 
women in a context of “don’t ask, don’t tell” for homosexual 
soldiers; and 

3. the official practice of sexually humiliating Iraqi detainees, partly by 
having them dominated, as in England’s case, by female U.S. 
soldiers. 

At the furthest extreme they would force prisoners to simulate 
homosexual acts among themselves under the eyes of female soldiers. [8] 

Charlie Foxtrot (cluster fuck) thus offers an eloquent description of a 
highly sexualized chaos reigning at a prison that was taking in more and 
more prisoners with no idea of what to do with them. Neither soldiers nor 
prisoners knew what was going on or what their proper role was. On some 
level a soldier would have had to be blind not to know that the treatment 
of prisoners was, as England put it, “wrong.” To be part of it was to be 
part of a cluster fuck that one was supposed to view as “OK.” Just how 
much a part of it the soldiers became is evident when we consider the 
most damning photos of the whole fiasco: those of the naked human 
pyramid and of the forced masturbation taken on the night of 7 
November 2003. 

Morris orchestrates the narration of this event through the familiar, 
digitally white-framed photos, but also in a grisly video, itself reframed 
through masking. We learn through more Interrotron interviews that 
seven prisoners from a nearby, overcrowded tent prison who instigated a 
riot in a protest of conditions were delivered to Tier lA for “isolation and 
interrogation” on the Military Intelligence block of Abu Ghraib. Since the 
riot had included the throwing of projectiles that struck a female MP in 
the face, the MPs in charge of the tier were more eager than usual to take 
out their anger on detainees.[9] And since sexual humiliation was already 
on the agenda, it was within the framework of SOP that these photos and 
videos—the ones that would, as the military prosecutor Brent Pack put it, 
“seal the fate” of anyone who either took them or was in them—were 
taken. 

The most overt crimes perpetrated on this night by the Abu Ghraib 
military police were the punching, beating, and jumping on the fingers 



and toes of the seven transfer prisoners, very little of which was caught on 
camera. What was caught on camera and what did “seal their fate” was 
thus not so much actual acts of criminal abuse captured by the camera as 
it was a kind of ritualistic choreography performed on the bodies of the 
seven. Before the prisoners were stripped naked, we see Graner’s fist 
poised to strike one of the seven; we also see the words “I’m a rapeist 
[sic]” written by Specialist Sabrina Harman with a Magic Marker on the 
leg of one of the prisoners whose jumpsuit has been ripped open.[lo] A 
bit later (according to the timeline constructed by Pack) we see the 
various stages of the building of a seven-man human pyramid, [ll] 

While it would seem that the MPs believed they were setting an example 
to the unruly rioters, the gunnysack hoods of these prisoners prevented 
them from seeing anything. So it is unlikely the show was staged to 
educate the inmates—unless it was the prisoners in the upper tiers. It 
seems, rather, to have been produced for an imagined spectator above the 
fray. According to England, when Graner was asked why he was forming 
the pyramid, he replied that he was doing it to “control them so they’re all 
in one area.” But as England knew, the prisoners were already in one 
area; Graner already had control. So, what was Graner thinking? Serving 
ten years, he was not available to the Interrotron. 

That he was staging a spectacle designed to terrify what he had 
stereotyped and abstracted as a sexually naive “Arab mind” easily 
offended by the exposed and (homo)sexualized male body seems 
irrefutable. The seven bodies are stacked on top of one another in a way 
that emphasizes their vulnerability to anal penetration. [12] This extra 
vulnerability staged in the massed stacking would seem to be Graner’s 
own embellishment on the sexualized interrogation techniques already in 
place at the prison; it is his aestheticized enactment, on the bodies of 
Iraqis, of a cluster fuck. 

Apart from the personal pathologies of a projected homophobia that these 
images suggest, it seems clear that Graner was constructing a 
photographable choreography that could be best observed and was 
frequently actually photographed from above. [13] If the Iraqis in the 
pyramid could not appreciate the ornamental choreography’s (imperfect 
and precarious) symmetry or its complex staging of a sexualized hierarchy 
The pyramid as seen from above. of bottoms and tops, and if the soldiers composing it and sometimes 

posing adjacent to it could not either, then the pyramid and the later 
orchestration of group masturbations seem to have been created for an 
abstracted camera’s eye more than for any human perspective. [14] These 
images became part of the so-called metadata that the military prosecutor 
Pack would later mine for evidence of guilt. 

The photos and videos of masturbation seem to have performed a similar 
function as the pyramid, although these acts were not photographed from 
above. Again, the seven hooded, naked “rioters” were forced to perform a 
highly choreographed, (homo)sexualized, and entirely purposeless group 
action of “masturbating” en masse. England notes that six of them 
subsequently stopped while one continued, unaware that the others had 
stopped, for another forty-five minutes. In her interview she involuntarily 
sniggers at this detail, adding “no joke.” It is possible to recoil at the 
inhumanity of her laugh. However, it is worth noting that in the public 
screenings I attended, audiences sometimes laughed uncomfortably along 
with England. It is further possible that this snigger may itself be a 




response to Morris’s own facial reaction—raised eyebrow perhaps—to her 
recitation. 

In one of the most infamous photos taken from this scene, England points 
with one thumb up at the lone Iraqi left masturbating and with the finger 
of the other hand pointing at his penis, while a cigarette dangles from her 
mouth. In this photo she performs her job as a female humiliator. Her 
only crime would seem to be her enjoyment of the scene that Graner has 
created. In the interview that looks back on this event she continues to 
find some amusement in the mechanical endurance of this one man who 
does not know that the others have stopped performing for their jailors. 

England points to the lone masturbator. Her testimony restages the crime of sexual abuse, but the present-day 

snigger invites our uncomfortable complicity at the “joke” of a human 
body become machine. [15] 

Siegfried Kracauer defines the title concept of his famous essay “The Mass 
Ornament” as a performance that “clusters” bodies in a way that deprives 
them of individuality. Kracauer’s example is the militarily trained Tiller 
Girls popular in Germany in the second half of the 1920s. These were 
scantily clad women performing athletic movements that became abstract 
designs when seen from above. Though the Tiller Girls wear scant clothes 
and are posed in erotic positions, Kracauer observes that they are 
deprived of erotic meaning; at best they can only point to the “locus of the 
erotic,” to crotches or breasts. Their configurations are described as 
“indissoluble girl clusters whose movements are demonstrations of 
mathematics.”[i6] These “girl clusters,” which Kracauer compares to the 
abstract shapes perceived by aerial photography, are the point of 
departure for his attempt to understand the legitimacy of the pleasurable 
distractions of popular culture. The admired configuration does not 
emerge out of the interior of the given conditions but rather, as Kracauer 
puts it, “appears above them,” bestowing form on a given material (77). 

By using the term legitimacy, Kracauer does not mean to praise the 
aesthetics of the indissoluble girl clusters so precisely staged but to 
understand the larger social and cultural frame that produces a need for 
such mass spectacles so entirely without purpose, like Graner’s staging of 
Iraqi bodies in a human pyramid. As England’s comment on Graner’s 
motive suggests, the ornament exceeds any goal of “control.” What 
apparently worried Kracauer about the mass ornament was not so much 
the frequently cited parallel between the chorus line and the assembly 
line, but the very question of the mass, of how it might be understood. 
Was it an inert and mute lump, or might it be animated and speak? [17] In 
1927, the date of his essay, Kracauer was attempting to grasp a new 
domain of body culture and movies as factories for distraction. The 
extravagant spectacles seen as ornaments from above, ”a pattern of 
undreamed-of dimensions,” could only be understood by Kracauer as 
something new—neither quite ballet nor military parade—as something 
produced by the “rationality” of capitalism. [18] 

I do not argue that the torture and sexual humiliation of Iraqi prisoners 
by U.S. MPs that attempted to cluster bodies into a perverse mass 
ornament is ethically legitimate. Nor do I argue that the rationality of 
mass-produced capitalism can exculpate actions that are in clear violation 
of the Geneva Conventions. But I do want to argue that to simply judge 
the crimes committed by these soldiers as either singular or collective 
sexual perversions is to miss their larger symptomatic value as the 




consequences of the impossible position into which these ill-trained, 
inept, and confused jailors were inserted. I want to suggest, in other 
words, that Graner was the artist of the cluster fuck and that his 
orchestration unwittingly acted out his own frustration of being fucked on 
the bodies of Iraqis. 

What the human pyramid and masturbation photos most profoundly 
reveal are grotesque ornaments—crude attempts to fashion “indissoluble” 
male Iraqi clusters as if they were girls, as if they were sexual objects who 
could perform on cue at the behest of their jailors. They are much more 
than individual acts of pathology, but they may not be always clear 
representational evidence of war crimes. We should not forget that these 
acts of abuse were part and parcel of the general “Gitmo-izing” of Abu 
Ghraib, that is, the application of the protocols of Guantanamo to the 
Iraqi prison. However, it may not be useful to take these pictures— 
especially the most volatile sexual ones—as evidence of war crimes. What 
we see in these photos as reframed by Morris is less clear proof of torture 
and more proof of the ineffective, purposeless, ornamental charade of 
torture, while the more serious torture—the torture that can kill—remains 
often, as at Gitmo, beyond the camera’s frame. 

The difficulty, of course, is that the humiliation, abuse, and torture are so 
often enacted as if for the photograph. And, as I have been suggesting, the 
photograph itself may be a kind of evidence of what lies beyond this 
frame, both in the case of extenuating circumstances in which the 
evidence is intended to expose abuse as much as to triumph over an 
incarcerated enemy. In the case of a symptomology, as in the case of the 
cluster fuck, the photograph inchoately acts out a sexualized 
“entanglement of rudderless forces”—a new mass ornament. Thus where 
Butler argues that the photograph of torture allows the event of torture to 
continue to happen, I argue that in Morris’s film, the reframing of the 
event in the context of interviews with the picture-takers and triumphant 
posers does not allow it to continue to happen. For the first time in the 
circulation of these images, such a reframing subjects the total situation 
of the torture to intense interrogation. 

Morris’s contextualization and constant reframing of the photos, qua 
photos, makes it possible for us to realize that the human pyramid and 
the simultaneously orchestrated masturbations were most likely not the 
worst or even the true crimes of the U.S. military and “other 
governmental agencies”—code for the CIA and other groups whose 
presence in the prison never formed part of the official record and who 
could thus apparently act with impunity—at Abu Ghraib. 

When Susan Sontag wrote not long after their publication that these 
“photographs are us,” [19] she meant that we as a nation are responsible 
for what they show: the corruption, waste, and immorality of our 
occupation of Iraq (26). [20] But I suggest that they are also “us” because 
we recognize in them a familiar spirit of play, however perverted, that 
seeks distraction—even something called “fun”—in the very midst of 
horror. Kracauer writes of the mass ornament: 

“Here, in pure externality the audience encounters itself. Its 
own reality is revealed in the fragmented sequence of splendid 
sense impressions.” 



This disclosure “in distraction,” he adds, “is therefore of moral 
significance.”[2i] What is “legitimate,” then, about the photos framed by 
this film is that with the aid of the Interrotron Morris makes us see how 
such photos could have made sense to these soldiers “on the ground” who 
craved a higher vantage point that would dissociate them from the 
prisoners with whom they lived. The photos were a legitimate expression 
of the frustration of their own impotency, their own inability to act 
successfully as soldiers, their pathetic imitation of “norms” that utterly 
failed to tell them their duty. Both the framed photos and Morris’s 
extravagant (re)enactments of what might have occurred are the 
ornamental cluster fucks of this misguided war 

The most important ethical lesson of the film, however, may be to 
discourage us from judging Harman, England, or any of the cast of 
characters from any higher ground, as Pack would do and as the military 
tribunal did. The value of the film, rather, is to have shown us what it was 
like to be there on the ground aspiring to be somewhere else, somewhere 
higher. 

In Regarding the Pain of Others, Sontag argues that pictures cannot 
provide their own interpretations; they need captions to provide context. 
[22] This may not be an accurate assessment of all photos, but it seems 
patently true of these almost too obviously self-incriminating ones of Abu 
Ghraib. On first seeing these pictures, few people thought they needed 
further explanations or a frame of reference. In Morris’s film it is the 
interviews and the imaginative enactments of possible acts that provide 
the rich captions to complicate each photo. 

Judith Butler challenges Sontag, writing that we do not always need a 
caption to understand that a political background is formulated and 
renewed through the work of a frame: 

“Whenever and wherever the photograph yields up its own 
forcible frame to visual scrutiny and interpretation, it opens 
up the restrictions of interpreting reality to critical scrutiny... 
we come to interpret that interpretation that has been 
imposed upon us.”[23] 

This, I argue is what Morris’s film does. It asks us to interpret the 
interpretation, to witness the witnesses. But it does so not only by citing 
the photos that so “forcibly” framed these acts of inhumanity but also by 
reframing and contextualizing them, showing us how very delimited these 
frames were, how much of “the visual field,” as Butler puts it, is “ruled 
out” (952). 

The photos of Abu Ghraib pointed to and were often themselves evidence 
of crimes. But they are not the smoking guns they seemed to be. They 
suggest that “straight photographs” must always be considered in light of 
what we know about the situation of their taking and that very often, as in 
the torture-death of al-Jamadi, the real incriminating photo does not 
exist. Had the military prosecution that focused so intensely only on the 
little guys pursued the larger “primary framework” that set the conditions 
for what we see in these pictures, rather than assume, as the Guantanamo 
alum Pack does, that nakedness and stress positions were to be expected, 
then we might have gotten to the bottom of the torture that took place 
under the direct auspices of the “other government agencies.” Such a trial 



might have discovered whose decision it was to keep prisoners naked and 
shackled, whose decision it was to hold prisoners indefinitely and drive 
them to despair. But that would have been another movie. 
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Response to papers and 
comments on Standard Operating 
Procedure 

by Irina Leimbacher 
Introductory remarks before papers 

This panel came about due to a series of passing remarks with colleagues in 
haphazard movie theatre encounters, university hallways, or late night 
conversations on street corners in which it became clear that some of us had 
almost virulently opposed reactions to Errol Morris’ Standard Operating 
Procedure. Linda Williams was the first to transform her response into an 
article on the film, Bill Nichols, in a conversation with me, semi-seriously 
suggested a public debate about it, and Jonathan Kahana actually pulled us 
together for this panel. In the meantime, I think some of our reactions and 
analyzes have softened a bit. Nevertheless, the papers presented here ideally 
set the stage not for agreement, but for a lively debate in which we hope the 
audience will participate. 

Response after the papers 

I want to thank Bill, Jonathan and Linda for their varied insights into Errol 
Morris’ SOP. It is a privilege to be able to respond to three people whose 
scholarship I respect enormously and to participate on a panel whose narrow 
focus allows for an in-depth engagement both with the close reading of a film 
text and with their divergent approaches and reactions to this text. In my 
response, I want to reiterate some of these divergences and raise more 
questions about this troubling yet fruitfully provocative, film. 

First, since the issue at hand is framing and re-framing in and of Standard 
Operating Procedure, I think it is interesting to note how the three papers 
themselves framed their arguments, and perhaps to also ask ourselves the 
more preliminary question how and why we react to films as we do, and 
subsequently, how we translate such an initial reaction into argument or 
scholarship? Bill addresses this directly, a still somewhat rare occurrence in 





academia, and his initial response to the film became the frame for his paper: 
acknowledging his embodied reaction, then analyzing it. He also frames his 
piece as a letter, clearly a rhetorical device not chosen naively with regard to a 
film constructed largely of scenes of address and a film that uses letters to a 
lover as one of its central pieces of evidence. In the case of Morris in his film, 
however, the addressee (i.e. Morris) is invisible, largely inaudible, and 
constructed as an empty and unacknowledged cipher, something that Bill 
critiques at a later point in his paper. 

Jonathan, on the other hand frames his argument and the film within our 
culture’s discourse of trauma and the speech act of the “excuse.” According to 
him, since Vietnam, trauma has become a “form of political collectivity” and a 
collective discourse that can turn the excuse, with regard to war, into an 
affirmative position. 

Finally Linda, frames her argument around the very acts of framing and re¬ 
framing, both the MP’s framing of their very own “mass ornaments” and 
Morris’ visual and conceptual re-framing of these framings. Within these 
frames, the writers reach very different conclusions, almost polar opposite in 
the case of Bill and Linda. 

For where Bill sees a failure to address the challenge of determining 
responsibility, Linda sees “torture” subjected to intense and fruitful 
interrogation. Where Bill sees “no moral center, ” Linda sees a brilliant 
interpretation of interpretations, a witness of (or shall I say for) witnesses. 
Jonathan, somehow in between, seems to see the film structured, whether 
deliberately or symptomatically, as a paradox that shows us, through its self- 
enclosed economy of discourse about torture, that cinema may not be the 
medium to teach us to see behind mass-produced images. 

In these cases, there is nothing about these articulated frames that leads to 
each of the scholars radically different conclusions. Instead their differences 
perhaps have more to do with their varying interpretations of certain formal 
and aesthetic elements of the film. The two main elements are, of course, the 
interrotron interviews and the reenactments. Each of these is a Morris staple , 
but they are used in this film in slightly different ways than in his past films. 
In the remainder of my response I will briefly look at these two elements and 
then come back to the central question of Morris’ framing practices in this 
film, and the problems they embody for me. 

The interrotron interviews 


For Jonathan, these interviews honor and dignify the speakers in part by 
never being challenged, and the closeness of the interrotron images inherently 
create a kind of empathy in the viewer. Because of their contextualization by 
Dugan’s early statement in the film, however, the film additionally suggests 
that the speakers have experienced or are still experiencing a state of trauma 
“in which agency and action are separated from will and consciousness.” Not 
only are the speakers offering excuses, we are meant to excuse them. 

For Bill, Morris’ interrotron-inflected interviews put the interlocutors under a 


bell jar, alienating the documentary subjects from first their bodies, then also 
their lived social contexts and the larger institutional and political contexts 
under discussion. Bill sees Morris’ interviews as providing no insight into the 
subjects who seem “not all there” or stuck in some nowhere of the film studio. 

Linda, on the other hand, sees the possibilities opened up by the interrotron’s 
direct gaze as revelatory, as she reads in and through the subjects’ eye 
movements and facial gestures while they speak. Indeed she sees them ethical 
beings wrestling with their conceptions of right and wrong. She suggests that 
Morris’ “restless reframings” alert us to, attend to, changes in demeanor that 
might reveal this. 


The reenactments 


For Jonathan the reenactments are significant not so much for their style but 
for their redundancy in relation to the interviews. By merely amplifying, 
exaggerating or aestheticizing (and I would add, by not contesting, mocking, 
or undermining as in some of Morris’ earlier films) the positions expressed in 
the testimony become statements that “have the effect not of confessions but 
of excuses.” While for Bill, some of the reenactments place us in morally 
impossible spaces, aligning us with the pov of the perpetrators of crime, 
making no distinction between mere deviance and legitimizing an illegal 
national policy, treating everything and every ethical position as if they were 
the same. 

Morris’ frames 


With regard to Morris’ framing in his film, Linda claims that Morris 
reflexively calls attention to and augments numerous frames in order to reveal 
the mindset of the framers and ultimately to discourage us from judging 
them. Bill finds this “achievement” not to bean achievement but a weakness of 
the film, which for him does not augment the frame nearly enough or at least 
not in the right direction. Where is the social and political context, where are 
those whose bodies figure most prominently on Morris’ screen, as much if not 
more a subject of fetishistic display or perverse ornamental possession for 
Morris as for the MPs? Where are the voices, or at least some gestures toward 
the subjectivities of the Iraqi prisoners? 

One can probably get a sense of where I personally stand with regard to 
Standard Operating Procedure. I would like to make a few comments to 
complement some of my colleagues’ arguments. I too saw the film in San 
Francisco, but unlike Bill I saw it in a full house at the largest theater of the SF 
International Film Festival with Morris present. At the end of the film, 

Morris, to my shock, got a standing ovation. (San Francisco audiences never 
fail to surprise me). Yes, Morris had encouraged and made gestures to the 
greater responsibility of the military hierarchy. Yes, he had shown that the 
little guys, and gals, were not ultimately to blame. Perhaps he had successfully 
absolved the “bad apples” of their guilt, turning them into victims rather than 
perpetrators. But at what cost? At the cost of complicity in a culture of the 


excuse, which is perhaps not so grave when it concerns the individual but is a 
sign of dangerous self-absorption when it becomes the discourse of a nation. 
At the cost of complicity in the perverse fetishization of the Arab male body 
that his camera spends so much time depicting (in extreme close-up and 
extreme slow motion) in a state of abject despair and powerlessness. At the 
cost of complicity in a culture that wants to accept things only at “face” value, 
that deliberately confuses monologue and dialogue, that cannot hear the 
voices of those it has demonized, and that sees no need either to claimany 
responsibility whatsoever nor, god forbid, to ask for forgiveness. 

The litany of excuses, of denials of responsibility, of Jean Cayrol’s text from 
Night and Fog rises to the surface of my cinematic memory. 

“T am not responsible,’ says the Kapo. ‘I am not responsible,’ says 
the officer. ‘I am not responsible.’” 

But then who is responsible asks the narrator, and we in this room know the 
answer that that film suggests: 

“We turn a blind eye... a deaf ear...” 

Morris’ film gives a different answer: that of the pointing finger, and the 
finger is always pointed away from the self. Who is responsible for this 
profound lacuna at the heart of this film? For me it is Errol Morris - not his 
subjects, not the photographs of Abu Ghraib, not the military and the 
politicians, but Morris himself. 

Towards the end of her 2005 book Giving an Account of Oneself, Judith 
Butler writes: 

“... when one gives an account of oneself one is not merely relaying 
information through an indifferent medium. The account is an act 
—situated within a larger practice of acts—that one performs for, 
to, even on an other... “ (130) 

And a few pages later: 

“No T can begin to tell its story without asking: ‘Who are you who 
speaks to me?’ ‘To whom do I speak when I speak to you?’ If this 
establishes the priority of rhetoric to ethics, [ljthat might be just 
as well. The mode of address conditions and structures the way in 
which moral questions emerge...” (134) [emphasis mine] fopen 
endnotes in new window! 

These notions — that an account only exists as address; that rhetoric may take 
priority over or precede ethics; and that the mode of address conditions the 
way in which moral questions emerge — seem relevant to an analysis of this 
work by Errol Morris. (And here by address I include the address of 
interviewees to the interrotron and the address of filmmaker Morris to us.) 
First let me do a quick analysis of the SOP interviews. As Bill said, heads only 
against a studio-lit wall. But what wall? A grey concrete institutional wall is 
suggested. What does this mean? All the speaking subject are equal? They are 




all parts of some grey and impersonal institution? They are all just cogs in 
some bigger industrial, or rather military-industrial, wheel? Or that grey 
multi-toned concrete is simply in fashion, an art director’s fashionable 
background for a not so fashionable topic? 

The frame is wide, the cameras multiple, the heads jump cut across the 
screen. (Most interviews have 2 to 3 alternating positions of the talking head 
in the frame/screen.) From one side to the other they push against the frame’s 
boundaries but are always contained by them (with one exception which is 
very revealing). [2] What can we make of this? The subjects have been 
“framed”? Is Morris calling attention to changes in demeanor or expression as 
Linda suggests? Does his camera blink with empathy, with compassion for 
them or for us? Is he working to reveal something? I would venture not. 
Indeed the jump cuts are a confession (or should we say excuse?). A 
confession that Morris has made a cut in the interview. Yes, he is self- 
reflexively exposing his cuts by making them emphatically visible, but what 
are the implications of cutting his subjects’ speech so constantly and 
consistently that it becomes a stylistic device? [3] In calling visual attention to 
itself, the visible cut perhaps dissuades aural attention to the fact that words, 
sentences, perhaps even paragraphs have been taken away. 

And what of Morris’ absence, his retreat behind the interrotron, as if the 
speakers’ looking into the lens of Morris’ mediated face (or the face of Morris’ 
mediated lens) would necessarily lead to greater honesty, transparency, or a 
deeper degree of self-reflection rather than just more concern with posing or 
com-posing a presence for the world. Twice we hear Morris’ questions, 
because grammatically the responses could not stand alone. Question one to 
Megan Ambuhl-Graner: “Did any of this seem weird?” And question two to 
Lynndie England: “When did he find out that you were pregnant?” This is the 
extent of Morris literal (aural) presence, but his figural presence through the 
machine-proxy and through, to use a now old but hardly outdated concept, 
the “voice” of the film, is all the more heavy-handed. 

To cite Judith Butler once again: 

“The mode of address conditions and structures the way in which 

moral questions emerge...” [emphasis mine] 

What kind of mode of address is created by the interrotron, and what moral 
questions does it encourage? Dissuade? Open up? Close down? (I think this is 
an important question for reflection, even if I don’t yet have a tidy answer.) 
Cinematic testimony always has and embodies multiple authorship. The 
filmmaker bears or at least shares responsibility for the act of enunciation, 
both for what can be and what is enunciated (based on a dialogue and 
understanding between filmmaker and subject) and for the cinematic and 
discursive shape that this enunciation takes (based on the shooting, cutting 
and editing of words). 

Any filmed interview or testimony is thus always the fruit of shared address 
and shared authorship, and I strongly believe we should hold filmmakers co- 
responsible for what is said and howit is said in their films. The filmmaker is 
always present—in the pro-filmic reality which gives rise to the cinematic 



discourse, in her traces in the mise-en-scene, and in the temporal/spatial 
construction and deployment of speech. 

Jonathan has noted that Dugan’s placement at the beginning of the film 
inflects Morris’ “framing” of all that follows because it suggests and opens up 
the possibility of the excuse amidst the collective trauma. Indeed Dugan not 
only introduces the film, but closes it as well, and if there seems to be any live 
quasi-surrogate for Morris’ voice (or the voice of the documentary), it would 
be him. But it is not only Dugan’s voice that opens and closes the film, but also 
his own photos. Which photos? Photos of a sunrise and a sunset, the frame of 
a human day, the natural rhythm of day and night without which we would 
have no world in which to live. Dugan repeatedly suggests a binary between 
what is normal and the “surreal” ambiance of Abu Ghraib, the normal and the 
abnormal methods of interrogation, the goodmorale of order and the low 
morale of the cluster fuck. Somewhat bizarrely, Morris has Dugan’s opening 
comments end with the sentence: 

“I wouldn’t recommend a vacation to Iraq any time soon.” 

For Dugan/Morris, then, it is as if this would be the norm that we should, or 
do, aspire to. Normalized Iraq and normalized Abu Ghraib (according to what 
and which nation’s laws?) would permit Iraq to become a new site of pleasure 
for American tourists. Of course I know this statement is expressed with 
irony, but I would venture to claim that behind humor always lurks the trace 
of ideology. 

Dugan/Morris ends the film with the following sentence, heard over his 
snapshots of a lovely sunset. 

“So I started my day everyday at least watching those guys, the 
birdies, take off and at least thinking something in the world was 
still normal. They could fly away from Abu G. They came back 
every night, but they could fly away every morning. It helped deal 
with the weirdness.” 

With Dugan, Morris has moved us over the course of the film from cluster 
fucks to weirdness, from sunrise to sunset, from finger pointing to finger 
pointing. Indeed, the category of the “weird” seems to be the surrogate for any 
ethicalcategory throughout the film. As one of the fifteen words spoken by 
Morris in his movie (and those who have seen his website know that the 
“weird” seems to be an ontological category for Morris), as a recurring word 
throughout several of the testimonies, and as Morris’ last word to us, we must 
ask if thisis the type of analysis that we expect from non-fiction media that 
takes on some of the most fundamental and frightening issues of our day. 

(Brief postscript: I want to add that I’m not at all suggesting that Morris 
needed to blame or inculpate the subjects of his film, but rather that he could 
have solicited and assembled a much more sophisticated and self-conscious 
dialogue, both with his various subjects and with us, his audience). 


And now for comments and questions to all the panelists. 



Links to individual presentations: 


• David Andrews: Overview and introduction 

• Bill Nichols: Letter to Errol Morris 

• Jonathan Kahana: The staging of interrogation 

• Linda Williams: "Cluster fuck" and the forcible frame 

• Irina Leimbacher: Response and comments 

Go to Notes page for Leimbacher essay 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Corporate Hollywood today: 
an introduction 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

To introduce this section of Jump Cut on the contemporary Hollywood 
situation, I want to give a bit of context. Consider the following film facts: 

• weekend box office has become a standard news item in the mainstream 
every Monday morning, 

• local communities go gaga over the possibility of another film being 
made in their locale, 

• the premiere of a blockbuster is mostly a commercial for downstream 
revenues and later release windows, 

• cultural piracy is endemic and global, 

• every year one or two franchise films (such as Pirates of the Caribbean, 
Harry Potter, Transformers, Shrek, etc.) earn more than all the indie 
films released that year. 

It’s time to think about Hollywood as an industry. 

When we started Jump Cut in 1974 with the goal of advancing a radical media 
analysis, we hoped eventually to incorporate both an institutional and 
economic analysis of contemporary media along with an emerging, politically- 
framed discussion of aesthetics and culture. It turned out to be more difficult 
in practice than in our idealistic dreams. In part this had to do with different 
approaches to the same object of study. While literary and visual arts could 
approach and study media arts (though this was still wildly radical within the 
orthodox traditions of those fields), the aim was to explicate the individual 
example, not the system that allowed it to come into being. 

Mass communications methods had also developed, in which it was common 
to do large-scale institutional examination of complex systems, but usually 
with little or no concern for the aesthetic qualities of what was at hand. And 
within the field of mass communication studies, in the United States in 
particular, there were was a deep split between “administrative” and “critical” 
approaches. The former (dominant) model assumed that the function of 
studying mass communications was to help the existing (monopoly capitalist) 
system run better, while the latter direction took a much more skeptical view. 




Personalities and politics also played a part. Some of the key founders of 
communication studies in the United States in the 30s and after WW2 sought 
to justify this new field within a traditional social science framework and gain 
research funds to support their work by stressing its usefulness. They pushed 
the administrative model, arguing that their work would help corporations 
and government build better media systems, in broadcasting in particular, as 
well as provide well-trained professionals to staff the system. In contrast, the 
more politically radical, critical approach argued that rather than servicing 
the existing system and offering only small adjustments, the whole system 
needed to be regarded as open to question. Critique was needed, especially in 
the United States, where broadcasting was a for-profit business and regulated 
only with an eye to maintaining the market, in contrast to European models of 
state operated public service broadcasting. 

The critical side of media studies often employed an institutional analysis 
(usually framed as a political economy approach). The analysis here tended to 
be directed at large scale issues of information control: monopolies 
dominating communications, governmental and corporate control of 
information (from news to market data), and the shaping of public opinion. 
Issues of aesthetics, entertainment, audience and reception were ignored or 
simplified into slogans. At the same time, the critical school often found itself 
in a minority stance and was combative; it had little room for or reason to ally 
itself with radical cultural approaches developing elsewhere. In the past, 
particularly in film studies, different approaches often gathered into 
antagonistic camps. People interested in the art and craft of film thought they 
had little or nothing to learn from those doing institutional analysis. Others 
immersed in economic and industry studies found cultural discussions a 
distraction. Unfortunately, competition for resources and prestige within 
universities frequently contributed to such combative relations, and students 
were swept up into disciplinary posturing. 

But over time, the power of an integrated analysis became obvious. Perhaps 
key was the gradual publication of new scholarly histories of U.S. cinema that 
analyzed not simply a sequential parade of “great” films decade by decade or 
auteur by auteur or genre by genre, but actually accounted for the historical 
and social context, the economic and technological realities of the times, and 
the cultural impact of movies. These books—such as Thomas Schatz, Boom 
and Bust: American Cinema in the 1940s (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1997) and Stephen Prince, A New Pot of Gold: Hollywood Under the 
Electronic Rainbow, 1980-1989 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2000)—ranged through social history, institutional history, and cinematic 
history to provide a much richer and nuanced understanding of what was 
going on in film’s past. Landmark works such as Schatz, The Genius of the 
System: Hollywood Filmmaking in the Studio Era (NY: Pantheon, 1988), 
explain how the studio system worked in its time; the book has a compelling 
precision that changed the basis on which any smart critic would analyze any 
such period Hollywood film. And Justin Wyatt’s analysis of the 70s 
blockbuster formula, High Concept: Movies and Marketing in Hollywood 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1994) has forever shifted the way film 
analysts approach contemporary commercial entertainment films. 



While some of the walls and separations remain, particularly locally, today 
there’s a new practice of merging aesthetic and economic analysis in studying 
media. Several new anthologies offer a particularly welcome entrance into the 
arena. Media Industries: History, Theory, and Method, ed. Jennifer Holt and 
Alisa Perren (Malden MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2009) offers a very broad-ranging 
survey of the current state and raises questions about various media 
industries, including film, broadcasting, the web, and new media. Written by 
leading thinkers in the field, the essays are remarkably well-written, clear, and 
balanced in presentation. The editors begin with their own rhetorical 
question: “Does the World Really Need One More Field of Study?” to set up 
the need for a thorough and integrative approach to the history, theory, and 
methodologies of media study today. I had the opportunity to use the book as 
a text when it first came out in a graduate level course at Northwestern, 
“Production Cultures and Creative Industries.” Arguing throughout for cross- 
disciplinary investigation and a flexible imagination, Holt and Perren make a 
strong case that we are in a momentous time of transition. Media convergence 
is shaking up the old institutions, but it also calls for new methods and 
strategies for investigation. 

Focused on a more specific part of the media spectrum, The Contemporary 
Hollywood Film Industry, ed. Paul McDonald and Janet Wasko (Malden MA: 
Blackwell, 2008) deals with the inherent and inevitable “spillover” of 
Hollywood into other media: television, video and DVD, video games, and 
audio soundtrack albums. The book also has a strong dimension in the way it 
looks at international issues of market domination and resistance around the 
world as well as adaptation to change and coping strategies. By including 
chapters on labor, changes in the star system, and intellectual property issues 
in the volume, the initial survey of conglomerates, financing, distribution and 
marketing, and exhibition gains depth and richness. The editors’ opening 
framing of the current situation cleverly compares the 1932 release of The 
Mummy (d. Karl Freund) by Universal with release of The Mummy (d. 
Stephen Summers) in 1999 and The Mummy Returns (Summers, 2001) as 
tentpoles for the franchise—which included attractions at Universal Studios 
theme parks, action figure toys, and marketing connections with Hershey 
candies as well as international DVD sales. As the editors say, “Once a film 
becomes a slot in the television schedules, a DVD, a game, a book, a ride, or 
an action figure, it is difficult to simply say what a phenomenon like The 
Mummy actually is.” (p. 5). 

The Contemporary Hollywood Reader, ed. Toby Miller (NY: Routledge, 

2009) collects earlier essays and book chapters to provide a complementary 
survey that addresses some of the same issues, but the study also broadens 
out to consider gender inequality among media writers, ethnic issues in 
representation, government issues of support for media in trade negotiations 
as well as copyright law, and international circulation of films. In this, it joins 
Global Hollywood 2, by Toby Miller, Nitin Gavil, John McMurria, Richard 
Maxwell and Ting Wang (London, British Film Institute Publishing, 2005), a 
book that masterfully discusses the international scope of the film industry 
today. 


In this time of dynamic transition, as Holt and Perren point out, novelty and 



uncertainty open new opportunities to rethink and re-examine the media in 
new ways. Sometimes the results are contentious; often people with well- 
established research agendas and methods look askance at those who propose 
new ways of studying emerging developments. And it can be easy to be swept 
up into the promise of a utopian, or maybe just better, future, and to lose 
critical perspective, historical memory, and practical reason along the way. 
Getting too involved in the latest new thing can result in going native and 
losing judgment. But it’s also the case that a solid grounding in critical 
thought and historical analysis provide a necessary reference point for 
navigating the changing present, as David Hesmondhalgh argues in The 
Cultural Industries (second edition, Los Angeles: Sage, 2007). 

John Caldwell’s Production Culture: Industrial Reflexivity and Critical 
Practice in Film and Television (Durham: Duke University Press, 2008) 
approaches the nature of contemporary media making in Los Angeles by 
combining ethnographic interviews with textual analysis, industry and 
economic data. Validating the “below the line” workers in the industry as valid 
sources of information and analysis, as well as the “creatives” and the “suits” 
in the executive offices, Caldwell reconfigures what we know of how the 
entertainment system operates and how it produces meaning. 

In the swirl of new events and new configurations of power, older categories 
break down and call for new concepts. Television, thought of for so long as a 
“national” matter, is remarkably global today, prompting books such as 
Barbara J. Selznick’s Global Television: Co-Producing Culture (Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 2008) on international co-production, and Michael 
Curtin’s Playing to the World’s Biggest Audience: The Globalization of 
Chinese Film and TV (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2007). And 
cinema technology, long thought of as a matter of linear engineering progress 
gradually refining and improving a basic apparatus, appears very differently 
in studies such as J. P. Telotte’s The Mouse Machine: Disney and Technology 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2008) and Barbara Klinger’s Beyond the 
Multiplex: Cinema, New Technologies, and the Home (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2006). The former presents an historical discussion of 
Disney’s relentless innovation culminating in the Pixar connection. Telotte 
offers not simply a list of engineering changes but a deep reflection on the 
evolving processes of production organization, narrative storytelling, and the 
interplay of form and technology in, say, Toy Story. The Klinger volume starts 
with the observation that since the mid-8os most “film” viewing has been 
done in the home and she goes on to consider home theatres or DVD ’’extras” 
as part of collecting and fandom, repeat viewings, web parodies, and so forth; 
such a consideration is essential background for the current decline of the 
DVD and the uptake of streaming media on demand. 

Several of the essays we present here were originally given as papers at a fall 
2009 conference in Portland, “What Is Film?” organized by Professor Janet 
Wasko for the University of Oregon. The event brought together industry 
people and academics that allowed for a more rapid exchange of a “state of the 
art” discussion of the media landscape in transition. We hope to continue and 
extend that kind of analysis in future issues of Jump Cut. 
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Starting with the Reagan Administration in 
1981, the executive and legislative branches 
of the Federal government rewrote the legal 
basis for media industries. 


Media empires: 
corporate structures and 
lines of control 

by Eileen R. Meehan 

Starting with the Reagan Administration in 1981, the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal government rewrote the legal basis for 
media industries (Bettig and Hall, 2003; Blevins, 2007; McChesney, 1999). 
[1] fopen endnotes in new windowl The rewrite changed how media 
companies could organize themselves (Kunz, 2007; Meehan, 2005; Wasko, 
1995)- This essay is based on my previous research tracing the holdings and 
operations of the Walt Disney Company, General Electric, National 
Amusements, News Corporation, and Time Warner. I selected these five 
companies because they dominate film, broadcast television, and cable 
television in the United States. Each had its particular properties and 
arrangements. Yet, overall, I found two organizational patterns that 
described how four of the companies were structured (Meehan, 
forthcoming). 



Mark Fowler served as chairman of the FCC 
from 1981-1987. The policies implemented 
during Fowler’s term had a significant impact 
on corporate organization and corporate 
alliances within media industries. 


Disney, News Corporation, and Time Warner were organized as 
transindustrial media conglomerates, that is, as companies whose holdings 
spanned media industries and were both vertically and horizontally 
integrated. General Electric (GE) was a trans-sectoral conglomerate whose 
holdings spanned sectors of the economy. GE’s media holdings, NBC 
Universal, followed the transindustrial structure but with two differences. 

First, NBC Universal (NBC-U) was embedded in the much larger 
conglomerate GE. Second, GE controlled NBC-U through GE’s ownership of 
80% of NBC-U. The remaining 20% was owned by Vivendi SA, which had 
been a strong trans-sectoral conglomerate in the 1980s and 1990s. As the 
much weaker entity, Vivendi was believed (falsely) to have been selling its 
share back to GE in small increments (Caslon Analytics, n.d., Hodgson, 
2009). In November 2009, GE and Comcast announced that NBC-U would 
become a joint venture with Comcast owning 51%, GE owning 49%, and 
Vivendi being bought out (Comcast, 2009a; Comcast and GE, 2009; 
Goldman and Pepitone, 2009). If that happens, relationships will shift but 
NBC-U will still be controlled by entities outside itself. 


In contrast to all of these firms, National Amusements owned movie 
theaters and no other media operations (National Amusements, 2009). 
However, rather like GE, National Amusements owned the majority of 
voting stock in two media transindustrial conglomerates, Viacom and CBS. 










TimeWkmer 


The Walt Disney Company, General Electric, 
National Amusements, News Corporation, 
and Time Warner currently dominate film, 
broadcast television, and cable television in 
the United States. 


Stock ownership gave National Amusements control over Viacom and CBS. 
Exercising that control in a manner reminiscent of GE, National 
Amusements assembled and ran a media empire rivaling that of Disney, 
News Corporation, and Time Warner. This combination of control and 
structure made National Amusements an interesting anomaly. 
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Disney, News Corporation, and Time Warner are organized as transindustrial media 
conglomerates. 
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In November 2009, GE and Comcast 
announced that NBC-Universal would 
become a joint venture with Comcast owning 
51%, GE owning 49%, and Vivendi being 
bought out. 


The purpose of this essay is to understand how corporate structures and 
lines of control have been used by firms in ways that seem both typical and 
atypical. I begin by examining Disney, News Corporation, and Time Warner 
in order to illuminate the structural features that make them transindustrial 
media conglomerates. I then trace GE’s trans-sectoral structure and the 
transindustrial media conglomerate embedded within it. A brief sketch of 
Vivendi’s structure as a trans-sectoral conglomerate provides a second 
example of that corporate form. I address the GE-Comcast proposal in 
terms of GE’s control over NBC-U. That leads to an examination of National 
Amusements, Viacom, and CBS in terms of both structure and lines of 
control. With this overview in mind, we turn first to the most widely used 
model of media ownership and its exemplars. 

The dominant model: 

the transindustrial media conglomerate 

These conglomerates usually organized their holdings in two ways. First, in 
each media industry, the conglomerates were vertically integrated. In 
network television, full vertical integration required ownership of a 
production company, distribution company, owned-and-operated television 
station (O&O), and network. Conglomerates arranged their holdings so that 
they had vertical stacks in every medium of interest: film, broadcast 
television, cable television, recorded music, newspapers, etc. Within each 
level of these vertical stacks, conglomerates often acquired multiple units 
performing the same function, thereby becoming horizontally integrated in 
that function. In network television, full horizontal integration meant 
owning multiple production companies, distribution companies, O&Os, and 
networks. 


As the Federal government erased rules that once separated media 
industries, and which limited or discouraged complete vertical and 
horizontal integration within each industry, companies enthusiastically 







Unlike the other firms, National Amusement 
has two main divisions: one focuses on 
chains of movie theaters, including the 
Showcase Cinemas chain, and the other 
controls most of voting stock in Viacom and 
CBS. 


began merging, acquiring, and integrating media operations. Under the new 
rules, a single company could operate in as many media industries as it 
liked. Within each industry, the firm could vertically and horizontally 
integrate its holdings. Companies once centered in a particular media 
industry restructured themselves as conglomerates whose holdings spanned 
multiple media industries—as transindustrial media conglomerates within 
the entertainment-information sector of the economy. 

This form of corporate organization was used by the Walt Disney Company, 
News Corporation, and Time Warner. Each firm’s holdings varied. But all 
three owned operations in film, network television, and cable television that 
were vertically and horizontally integrated. All three were major players in 
the US and global markets for movies and television. I will quickly sketch 
their holdings in film, network television, and cable television beginning 
with News Corporation, currently the largest of the three conglomerates and 
owned by Rupert Murdoch.[2] News Corporation had operations in the 
United States, South America, Europe, Asia, Australia, and New Zealand. I 
focus only on the U.S. operations. 


In film, News Corporation owned the Twentieth Century Fox Film 
Corporation, Fox 2000 Pictures, Fox Searchlight Pictures, and Blue Sky 
Studios (animation). Film distribution was generally through Twentieth 
Century Fox Film Corporation. News Corporation did not own movie 
theaters. The company synergized its films, using Twentieth Century Fox 
Home Entertainment to repackage them as videos and DVDs, Fox Music to 
deal with soundtracks, and Twentieth Century Fox Licensing and 
Merchandising to promote them and earn secondary revenues. In film, then, 
News Corporation was vertically integrated in production and distribution, 
horizontally integrated in its ownership of four studios, and synergized 
through connections to other operations. 











Rupert Murdoch, owner of News 
Corporation, currently the largest of the 
three media conglomerates. News 
Corporation is vertically and horizontally 
integrated in its television operations. 





It produces and distributes television 
programming through 20th Century Fox 
Television and is able to air those 
programs on its Fox network as well as its 
My Network TV. 



In film, News Corporation owns Blue Sky 
Studios, which produces animated films 
like “Ice Age.” 


In cable, News Corporation owns 
channels like FX, which airs original 
series like “It’s Always Sunny in 
Philadelphia” as well as reruns. 


In television, News Corporation was vertically and horizontally integrated. 
The company owned three operations producing and distributing television 
programming: Twentieth Century Fox Television, Fox Television Studios, 
and Twentieth Television. Besides licensing some of its programming and 
films to other networks or cable channels, News Corporation ran its 
television programming on its Fox network and MyNetwork, which had 
both O&Os and affiliated stations. The Fox network owned seventeen O&Os, 
MyNetwork owned ten. 



The new rules not only allowed News Corporation to own twenty-seven 
stations and two networks but also to own two stations in each of nine 
markets: New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Dallas, Houston, Phoenix, 
Minneapolis, Orlando and Washington, D.C. These so-called duopolies were 
affiliated with either the Fox network or MyNetwork. Thus, News 
Corporation achieved complete vertical integration in broadcast television 
in its ownership of television production, distribution, O&Os, and networks. 












Disney and Time Warner made films under 
different studio brands, among them 
Disney’s Miramax and Time Warner’s 
Warner Bros. Pictures. 









Whereas Time Warner achieved horizontal 
integration only in television production, 
Disney’s ownership of ABC gives the 
company complete vertical integration in 
television production, distribution, and 
networking. 


News Corporation achieved horizontal integration in its ownership of 
multiple O&Os and networks. These achievements were intensified, first, by 
News Corporation’s duopolies—eighteen stations in nine markets—and then 
by each duopoly being split between the Fox network and MyNetwork. 

For cable operations, News Corporation used its production and 
distribution arms to repackage films, recirculate broadcast programming, 
and generate cable programming. The company was horizontally integrated 
in the ownership of cable channels: FOX Business Network, Fox College 
Sports channel, Fox Movie Channel, FOX News Channel, Fox Reality 
Channel (reruns of reality television series), Fox Regional Sports Networks, 
Fox Soccer Channel, FSN (for Fox Sports Network), FX channel (reruns and 
original series), SPEED (auto racing), and FUEL TV (extreme sports). News 
Corporation participated in one joint venture in the U.S., owning 67% of the 
National Geographic Channel. [3] 

By integrating its production and distribution operations in film and 
network television with its cable channels, News Corporation achieved 
vertical and horizontal integration as well as synergy. Supporting these 
operations and building more synergy were News Corporation’s Fox Music, 
Twentieth Century Fox Home Entertainment, and Twentieth Century Fox 
Licensing and Merchandising. 

The general pattern of vertical and horizontal integration across News 
Corporation’s holdings in film, network television, and cable television was 
repeated in the organization of both the Walt Disney Company and Time 
Warner, although with variations. [4] Like News Corporation, Disney and 
Time Warner had operations in film production and distribution. Disney 
and Time Warner made films under different studio brands, among them 
Disney’s Miramax and Hollywood Pictures as well as Time Warner’s Fine 
Line and Warner Bros. Pictures. However, the firms also manifested some 
interesting differences. In film, only Time Warner had achieved full vertical 
integration through Warner Bros. International Cinema, which owned or 
had interests in ninety multiplex theaters in Italy, Japan, and the United 
States. 



Time Warner is a prolific producer of 
television series that air on other 
networks. “Two and a Half Men” is 
produced by Warner Bros. Television for 
broadcast on CBS. 



Time Warner’s ownership of movie 
theaters has made it fully integrated in 
film. 





Time Warner’s basic cable channels Among them was Cartoon Network, 

included six acquired from Ted Turner. which currently airs shows like “Ben 10 

Alien Force.” 



Time Warner’s ownership patterns differed 
from Disney’s in cable channels. Time 
Warner owns the premier pay channels HBO 
and Cinemax. 


In network television, Disney and Time Warner produced programming, 
using various brand names. Time Warner was a prolific producer with many 
series airing on networks owned by other companies. Both companies had 
distribution arms: Disney’s Buena Vista Television and Time Warner’s 
Warner Bros. Television. Each firm achieved vertical integration in 
television production and distribution as well as horizontal integration in 
production. 

However, their profiles in terms of stations and networks differed. Disney 
owned one major network (ABC) and ten O&Os. Time Warner and National 
Amusement’s CBS co-owned a minor network, CW. Time Warner had no 
O&Os. Thus, Disney was fully vertically integrated in production, 
distribution, and networking as well as horizontally integrated in production 
and O&Os. In contrast, Time Warner’s co-ownership of a minor network 
weakened its vertical integration and the firm achieved horizontal 
integration only in television production. The particular ways in which 
Disney, Time Warner, and News Corporation achieved vertical and 
horizontal integration in network television varied but the overall pattern of 
such integration remained across the three firms. 


A consideration of Disney’s and Time Warner’s cable holdings may suggest 
some reasons for their differences in ownership of stations and networks. 
Both Disney and Time Warner owned multiple cable channels but the 
ownership patterns differed. Time Warner owned the premier pay channels 
HBO and Cinemax. Disney had none. Time Warner’s basic cable channels 







included six acquired from Ted Turner (Cartoon Network, TBS, TNT, 
Turner Classic Movies, and the news channels CNN and HLN) as well as 
truTV (previously the co-owned Court TV) and Boomerang (old cartoons). 
In contrast, Disney’s basic channels included both wholly owned operations 
(like The Disney Channel, Toon Disney, ABC Family, and SOAPnet) as well 
as joint ventures (A&E, Biography, the ESPN channels, Lifetime, Lifetime 
Movie Network, and History).[5] 

Where Disney owned no cable systems, Time Warner had long owned the 
second largest group of cable systems, which was spun off as Time Warner 
Cable in 2009. Although legally separate, Time Warner Cable’s name 
suggested that it was still committed to carrying Time Warner channels on 
Time Warner Cable’s systems. In cable television, then, the overall pattern 
observed in News Corporation of horizontal integration through ownership 
of multiple channels and multiple production units as well as vertical 
integration through ownership of production, distribution, and channels 
recurred. Again, all three firms have divisions that supported corporate 
synergy ranging from Disney’s book publishing to Time Warner’s comic 
books, but always with a division dedicated to music, home entertainment, 
and licensing and merchandising. 


These brief sketches of News Corporation, Time Warner, and the Walt 
Disney Company show a repeated tendency for each firm to vertically 
integrate production and distribution in film and television programming. 
Each company owned multiple production units making films or television 
programs, thereby horizontally integrating holdings in production. In 
broadcast television, News Corporation and Disney capped off, so to speak, 
their vertical integration through the ownership of stations and networks, 
although each firm took a different approach. 



Time Warner provided an interesting contrast. Its ownership of movie 
theaters made it fully vertically integrated in film. In cable, Time Warner’s 
apparent connections to Time Warner Cable suggested a continuing 
relationship that aped full vertical integration in cable. Lacking O&Os and a 
major network, Time Warner seemed weaker than Disney or News 
Corporation in broadcast television. Regardless of the individual firm’s 
strengths or weaknesses, however, the pattern of vertical and horizontal 
integration across media industries held for all three companies. With this 
pattern in mind, we turn now to the trans-sectoral conglomerate as 
exemplified by General Electric and its organization of NBC-Universal as a 
transindustrial conglomerate embedded in a trans-sectoral conglomerate. 

Trans-sectoral conglomeration and an embedded 
transindustrial media conglomerate 


GE operated in multiple sectors of the global 

economy, including finance operations like GE was typically rated among the top five corporations in the world and has 
GE Money. functioned historically as an invention factory. GE operated in the following 








GE’s energy infrastructure operations 
provide the equipment, services, and 
systems necessary to produce energy from a 
variety of sources, including wind. 


sectors of the global economy: energy, transportation, heavy manufacturing, 
consumer manufacturing, healthcare, security, finance, and entertainment- 
information (GE 2009). GE’s 10k identified six areas of operation: energy 
infrastructure, aviation, technology infrastructure, consumer and industrial 
manufacturing, capital and finance, and NBC Universal (NBC-U). I will 
merge aviation into technology infrastructure, where GE discusses its other 
transportation operations, and briefly describe each of GE’s four non-media 
segments, sketch Vivendi’s holdings, and then profile GE’s NBC Universal 
(NBC-U). 

GE’s operations in energy infrastructure included providing the equipment, 
services, and systems necessary to produce energy from oil, gas, coal, steam, 
wind, nuclear reactions, and the sun. A second series of operations focused 
on water with GE producing technologies, products, and processes required 
to treat water so that it could be potable (including desalination), used in 
industrial applications (like mining), and reclaimed. 

In its annual financial statement to the Securities Exchange Commission 
(10k filing), GE identified transportation, “enterprise solutions,” (GE, 2008, 
p. 5) and healthcare as comprising its operations in technology 
infrastructure. Transportation dealt with specialized engines for land-based 
vehicles, products, systems, management services, and other services 
needed in railroads, other transit systems, and in the oil and gas, mining, 
and marine industries. Aviation operations focused on specialized engines, 
sensors, systems products, and services used in commercial and military 
aviation. [7] Maintenance, repair, and rebuilding engines were themes in 
both aviation and transportation. 



GE’s aviation operations focused on 
specialized engines, sensors, system 
products, and services used in commercial 
and military aviation. 


Under enterprise solutions, GE addressed issues in security including 
automation, computing, identification, non-intrusive testing, monitoring, 
sensing, communication, and prevention of unauthorized intrusion, fire, or 
power failure. Some synergy between enterprise solutions and healthcare 
seemed apparent given the use of non-intrusive imaging technologies, 
patient monitoring systems, information systems, filtration systems, cellular 
technologies, equipment maintenance and services, etc. Filtration systems 
seemed relevant to GE’s expertise in water treatment. 
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GE manufactures a variety of consumer products, such as light bulbs, refrigerators, 
and gas stoves. 
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Among GE’s enterprise solutions is this 
walk-through scanner, which detects 
explosives and narcotics. 
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Founded in 1853 as a French water 
company, Vivendi has since expanded into 
other areas of business. Vivendi now owns 
or holds a majority stake in companies like 
Activision-Blizzard (videogames), Canal Plus 
(film), SFR, and Maroc Telecom 
(telecommunications). 


GE’s third segment focused on consumer and industrial manufacturing and 
services. This segment produced equipment and systems to manage 
electrical power as well as types of electrical lights and related equipment 
for business and residential applications. For consumers, GE marketed five 
brands of household appliances, some manufactured by GE and others 
outsourced. These products included refrigerators, gas stoves, and water 
filtration systems. 

GE’s capital and financial services loaned money to companies or 
governmental entities buying or leasing equipment from GE’s 
infrastructural operations. In the global market for commercial real estate, 
GE made equity investments and loaned funds to companies for 
acquisitions and renovations. GE provided financial services to retailers 
including private label credit cards and loans. For individual consumers, GE 
offered credit cards, mortgages, car loans and leases, debt consolidation, 
personal loans, home equity loans, and savings instruments. Conceivably, 
an individual could buy a house using a GE mortgage, take out a GE home 
equity loan to remodel the kitchen, purchase GE appliances using a GE 
credit card, and, if misfortune struck, have GE consolidate the debt. This 
sort of one-stop-shopping seems to undergird much of GE’s segments. 

Together, these four segments comprise the bulk of GE and cover industries 
in the energy, transportation, heavy manufacturing, light manufacturing, 
healthcare, security, and finance sectors. When GE bought Universal 
Studios from Vivendi in 2006, Vivendi had both a similar structure and 
parallel interests. [8] fopen endnotes in new window] Founded in 1853 as a 
French water company, Vivendi had diversified in the 1980s, developing 
extensive operations in the energy and transportation sectors with a special 
interest in water. The company had moved into waste management, real 
estate, and construction on a global scale. Between 1983 and 1999, Vivendi 
acquired operations in theme parks, cable channels and satellites, film 
production and distribution, advertising, telecommunications, software, 
wineries, distilleries, soft drinks, and tourism services. Vivendi organized its 
media holdings as a transindustrial conglomerate, called Vivendi Universal 
Entertainment (VUE), and embedded that within the significantly larger, 
trans-sectoral conglomerate that was Vivendi. 

The immense structure of that trans-sectoral conglomerate, however, 
caused problems for Vivendi. Financial institutions and the French 
government brought pressure to bear on Vivendi, the former seeking greater 
returns and lower spending, the latter rejecting Vivendi’s attempted 
rebranding as a global firm. In response, Vivendi began spinning off and 
selling individual operations, including VUE’s Universal Studios, theme 
parks, and some other operations to GE for NBC-U in 2006. But the deal 
was not clean and simple. Vivendi got a 20% interest in NBC-U while GE 
integrated NBC-U into its trans-sectoral structure. At the time, analysts 
believed Vivendi would gradually sell its 20% of NBC-U to GE, with GE 
gaining full ownership in a few years. By November 2009, when GE and 
Comcast went public about their talks over NBC-U, Vivendi still owned 20% 








of that operation. 



In broadcast television, NBC-Universal 
owned NBC Sports, which had lucrative 
deals with the International Olympic 
Committee for games in 2008, 2010, and 
2012 . 


I will return to that fact after a discussion of NBC-U’s own structure but two 
points about control should be noted here. In 2006, both Vivendi and GE 
were trans-sectoral conglomerates combining vertical and horizontal 
integration in multiple industries within a sector and duplicated that 
combination across multiple sectors, including the entertainment- 
information sector. That meant Vivendi set VUE’s budget and goals, decided 
where VUE had succeeded or failed, and could dissolve, sell, or break up 
VUE however Vivendi wished. In brief, Vivendi exercised allocative control 
over VUE (Murdock, 1982). When Vivendi sold majority ownership in the 
Universal Studio package to GE, Vivendi secured 20% ownership rights in 
NBC-U. Although not enough to exert allocative control over NBC-U, 20% 
ownership was sufficient to potentially block any deal to sell all or part of 
NBC-U to a third party. Despite having allocative control, GE did not have 
ultimate control over NBC-U. This complicated NBC-U’s position but did 
not affect NBC-U’s structure. While NBC-U did not have ultimate control 
over itself, NBC-U’s structure still mirrored that of Disney, News 
Corporation, and Time Warner. However, these firms controlled 
themselves. 



TELEMUNDO 

In networking, NBC-U owns Telemundo, 
which targets U.S. Spanish speakers. 


Moving from control to structure and NBC-U 

The familiar patterns of vertical and horizontal integration appear in NBC- 
U’s media operations. In broadcast television, NBC-U owned NBC Universal 
Television Studios, NBC Universal Television Distribution, NBC 
Entertainment (developed and scheduled series), NBC News, and NBC 
Sports, which had lucrative deals with the International Olympic Committee 
for games in 2008, 2010, and 2012. In networking, NBC-U owned both NBC 
and Telemundo, which targeted U.S. Spanish speakers. Of NBC-U’s twenty- 
six O&Os, ten affiliated with the NBC network and sixteen with Telemundo. 
In five markets, NBC-U had duopolies a la News Corporation. NBC-U 
owned one NBC and one Telemundo station in New York City, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, San Jose/San Francisco, and Dallas/Fort Worth. As a result, NBC- 
U vertically integrated television production, distribution, station 
ownership, and networks, and horizontally integrated in networks and 
stations. 

Prior to GE’s acquisition of Universal in 2003, NBC launched two cable 
channels: CNBC, specializing in consumer-oriented news, and MSNBC,[9] 
which was affiliated with NBC News. NBC also owned Mun2TV, which was 
connected to Telemundo. These moves suggested plans to synergize 
network operations and cable channels. With the Universal acquisition, 

NBC gained channels like USA (men) and SciFi (science fiction). The new 
NBC-U bought and launched new channels as well. The result was an 
impressive lineup that included Bravo (arts),[10] Oxygen (women), Sleuth 
(mysteries), and UniHD showcasing Universal Studios’ movies and 
exploiting its film library. NBC also acquired Universal’s operations in 
television production and distribution. The acquisition increased NBC’s 
horizontal integration in network and cable television. 

The Universal acquisition also put NBC in the movie business. Film 
production operations included Universal Pictures, Focus Features 
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NBC-U’s cable operations include CNBC, 
the SyFy Channel (previously the Sci Fi 
Channel), Oxygen, and MSNBC, which airs 
“Countdown with Keith Olbermann.” 


(independent-style), and Illumination Entertainment (family-oriented) with 
distribution done in-house. Universal Home Entertainment produced 
straight-to-DVD materials and repackaged both films and television series. 
Overall, NBC-U achieved varying degrees of vertical and horizontal 
integration in film, networking, and cable. 

NBC-U exploited the synergistic possibilities inherent in its organizational 
structure. For example, sports coverage of the 2008 Beijing Olympics was 
spread across NBC, CNBC, MSNBC, Oxygen, Telemundo, UniHD, and USA. 
Universal Studios set the second installment in the Mummy franchise, The 
Mummy: Tomb of the Dragon Emperor (2008), in China. NBC-U cross- 
promoted Dragon Emperor and the Beijing Olympics in an extended 
advertisement intercutting clips from the movie with clips imagining the 
Beijing Olympics. The ad ran across NBC-U networks, channels, and 
internet sites. 

GE used NBC-U to synergize other GE operations. Examples range from the 
prosaic—close-ups of GE’s Monogram appliances on the reality series Top 
Chef —to the postmodern. In 2006, NBC-U premiered 30 Rock, a comedy 
series airing on NBC about a fictional comedy series airing on NBC. The 
program attracted considerable attention with its ironic product placements 
for GE products including jet engines, Trivection ovens, and washing 
machines as well as for its over-the-top representations of GE executives. 
Particularly noteworthy was Alec Baldwin’s character Jack Donaghy, Vice 
President of East Coast Television and Microwave Programming. 

NBC-U’s organizational structure closely resembled that of News 
Corporation, Disney, Time Warner, and National Amusements in the film, 
network television, and cable television industries. But NBC-U was 
embedded in GE and GE ultimately controlled NBC-U. In late 2009, the 
near-collapse of the financial sector and real estate markets strained GE’s 
financial and real estate operations, resulting in decreased revenues. GE 
dealt with that problem by repositioning NBC-U through a proposed deal 
with Comcast, the largest multiple system cable owner with 24 million 
subscribers (National Cable & Telecommunications Association, 2009). 


In November 2009, GE announced that it would buy out Vivendi’s 20% 
interest in NBC-U for $49.1 billion and that NBC-U would contribute $9.1 
billion to that sum by borrowing it from a third party. Clearly, taking on that 
kind of debt was not in NBC-U’s self-interest but rather GE’s perceived self- 
interest. NBC-U would be separated from GE and become a joint venture 
owned by GE (49%) and Comcast (51%). Comcast would pay GE $6.5 billion 
to gain majority control and contribute its cable channels (E!, Style, Golf, 
regional sports network) and internet properties ( Fandango, iVillage, Daily 
Candy, etc.) to NBC-U. Comcast’s cable systems would remain in Comcast. 
As a result, NBC-U’s vertical integration in cable television would intensify 
but remain partial. 


With 51% ownership of NBC-U, Comcast would have good reason to favor 
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NBC-U exploited the synergistic possibilities 
inherent in its structure when it spread 
coverage of the 2008 Beijing Olympics 
across CNBC, MSNBC, USA, and Oxygen. 


NBC-U’s cable channels. However, because NBC-U would be a joint venture 
separate from GE and Comcast proper, that would allow Comcast to counter 
accusations of anti-trust violations with the argument that it and NBC-U 
were separate companies just like National Amusements, Viacom, and CBS. 
To some degree that would be true but only if the lines of control were 
ignored. We turn now to National Amusements, which presents somewhat 
of an anomaly in its corporate structure and its lines of control. 

National amusements, Viacom, and CBS: 
lines of control 



Alec Baldwin, as Jack Donaghy on "30 
Rock," touts the GE Trivection Oven. 
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National Amusements has been a closely held, family-owned corporation 
since its founding in 1936 as the Northeast Theaters Company by Michael 
Redstone (nee Max Rothstein). One of the founder’s sons, Sumner 
Redstone, rebuilt the firm, extending its horizontal integration in film 
exhibition and renaming it National Amusements. Currently, Sumner 
Redstone owned 80% of National Amusements and his daughter, Shari 
Redstone, owned 20% (Siklos, 2008, James and Eller, 2009). Because 
National Amusements allowed none of its stock to be traded publicly, it had 
no reporting obligations with the SEC. Historically, its primary business has 
been film exhibition. 

In 1987, National Amusements acquired the majority of voting stock in 
Viacom, which continued to be publicly traded and to file SEC reports. 

These occasionally provided information about Sumner Redstone or 
National Amusements. Under the Viacom name, Redstone bought 
operations to increase its horizontal and vertical integration in film, 
broadcast television, and cable television. Redstone did not integrate 
Viacom into National Amusements, but coordinated Viacom’s film 
operations with National Amusements’ theaters to functionally achieve full 
vertical integration in film. Because National Amusements maintained 
allocative control over Viacom, National Amusements could dictate policy to 
Viacom. For example, Viacom had achieved full vertical integration in cable 
television, which guaranteed a place for its cable channels on its cable 
systems. In 1995, National Amusements decided to sell those systems, in 
what was called a “coup for Viacom’s chairman Sumner Redstone” 
(Bloomberg Business News, 1995), but weakened Viacom by removing that 
guarantee. Redstone’s self-interest took precedence over Viacom’s self- 
interests. 

In 2000, National Amusements acquired a majority stake in CBS, which was 
organized as a transindustrial media conglomerate with holdings in 
broadcast and cable television, among other media ventures. National 
Amusements integrated CBS into Viacom, creating a significantly larger 
transindustrial conglomerate with National Amusements maintaining 






Sumner Redstone is the owner of National 
Amusements, which controls both Viacom 
and CBS. 


allocative control. [11] The resulting firm, called Viacom, mirrored the 
structures of News Corporation, Disney, and Time Warner but lacked 
ultimate control over itself. This was dramatically demonstrated in 2005 
when Redstone split Viacom into two entities, each publicly traded. As loks 
for the separated Viacom and CBS noted, Redstone personally controlled 
them through National Amusements and could make decisions that were 
not in their best interests (Viacom, 2006; CBS, 2006).[12] For example, the 
loks state that CBS and Viacom agreed to continue coordinating their 
operations, to act on Redstone’s suggestions regarding business 
opportunities with each other, and not to expand into each other’s areas of 
operations. With Redstone maintaining allocative control over both firms 
and direct control over National Amusements, Redstone could coordinate 
the operations of all three to replicate the integrated operations typical of a 
single transindustrial media conglomerate. To illustrate this, I will trace that 
tri-corporate structure starting with holdings in film. 

On its 2009 website, National Amusements identified movie exhibition as 
its main business with theaters located across the globe (National 
Amusements, 2009). These theaters, organized into chains, provided 
exhibition outlets for films made by Viacom’s film production and 
distribution units. Viacom described itself as financing, producing, and 
distributing “filmed entertainment” (Viacom, 2009)[i3] through six 
operations: Paramount Pictures, Paramount Vantage (independent-style 
films), Paramount Classics, MTV Films, Nickelodeon Films, and Paramount 
Home Entertainment. While Viacom had ingested and then rid itself of the 
once-independent studio DreamWorks (live action operations, 2006-2008), 
Viacom retained distribution rights and ancillary rights for some co¬ 
productions made with DreamWorks. Viacom repackaged its own films 
through Paramount Home Entertainment, thereby integrating film 
production, distribution, and repackaging. 


By adding National Amusements’ theater chains to Viacom’s film and home 
entertainment operations, National Amusements controlled sufficient 
properties in film production, distribution, exhibition, and repackaging to 
be fully vertically integrated. Horizontal integration was achieved through 
National Amusements’ ownership of multiple theater chains and its control 
of Viacom’s multiple operations in film production. Taken together, 
National Amusements’ own operations combined with its control of Viacom 
allowed National Amusements to act like a vertically and horizontally 
integrated film conglomerate. 


Prior to Redstone’s separation of CBS from Viacom, the old Viacom had 
been vertically and horizontally integrated in network and cable television. 
In network television, old Viacom owned operations in television 
production and distribution, had a library of old television series, numerous 
owned-and-operated stations, the CBS network, and the co-owned CW 
network. Similarly, in cable television, old Viacom had holdings in 
production, distribution, basic cable channels, and pay cable channels. In 
the split, Redstone gave new Viacom most of the old Viacom basic cable 
channels including BET (African Americans), CMT (country music), 
Comedy Central (18-34 year olds), MTV (rap, rock, reality shows), 
Nickelodeon (children), Nick at Night (nostalgia and contemporary irony), 
Spike (men 18-34), VHi (older rock, reality shows), and TV Land 
(nostalgia). 





When Redstone CBS split from Viacom, he gave new Viacom most of the old 
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Viacom finances, produces, and distributes 
filmed entertainment through operations like 
Paramount Pictures, Paramount Vantage, 
and Nickelodeon Films among others. 


Viacom basic cable channels, including BET, CMT, Comedy Central, Spike TV, and 
VH1. 

Redstone gave operations in television production, networking, and 
premium pay channels to CBS. In broadcast television, those operations 
included old Viacom’s Paramount Television production unit, the CBS 
television network, thirty O&Os with twenty one affiliated to CBS and the 
rest to CW, half of the CW network, the CBS College Sports cable channel, 
the Paramount and CBS television libraries, and 90% of the Smithsonian 
Channel.[14] National Amusements also gave CBS the old Viacom’s 
premium pay cable channels, operating under the Showtime, Flix, and The 
Movie Channel labels. 

This way of splitting network and cable operations encouraged 
interdependence between new Viacom and CBS. For example, Viacom had 
films that CBS needed for its premium pay channels while the new CBS had 
television programs that Viacom could rerun on basic cable channels. While 
CBS rented space in Viacom’s production facilities, Viacom repackaged CBS’ 
television series onto DVDs. Most interestingly, Viacom and CBS were also 
connected by the Star Trek franchises. In 2009, Viacom rebooted the Star 
Trek film franchise using characters from the original television series (Star 
Trek, 1966-1969). While Viacom owned the copyrights for the Star Trek 
films, CBS owned the copyrights for the five Star Trek television series, 
including the characters of the original Star Trek series. [15] Because 
National Amusements controlled both firms, it could ignore the potential 
copyright problems and synergize CBS’s intellectual property using 
Viacom’s film holdings. 
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As the loks for both companies indicate, this coordination was formalized 
by contracts to cooperate, an agreement not to duplicate each other’s 
operations, and Redstone’s decisions regarding future projects. The upshot 
is worth noting: Redstone had reorganized his media empire by splitting old 
Viacom into two companies, but National Amusements’ control over both 
maintained the empire’s functionality. 

On the basis of the media operations owned by National Amusements, that 
firm should have had no place among the top transindustrial media 
conglomerates, i.e., News Corporation, Disney, or Time Warner. If Viacom 
and CBS were independent conglomerates, then their holdings were oddly 
restricted, making them significantly weaker than News Corporation, 
Disney, or Time Warner. However, National Amusements control over 
Viacom and CBS allowed National Amusements to coordinate the 
operations of these entities and together they functioned as a fully 
developed transindustrial media conglomerate. That gave National 
Amusements parity with News Corporation, Disney, and Time Warner. 

Structure and control 


National Amusements gave CBS old 
Viacom’s premium pay cable channels, 
operating under the Showtime, Flix, and The 
Movie Channel labels. 


When the Reagan Administration and Congress started rewriting the 
economic basis for the entertainment-information sector of the economy, 
the stated purpose was to inject competition into media industries. The 
rewrite generated new rules regarding how corporations could structure 
themselves, undertake joint ventures, build alliances, and control other 
firms. One result was “merger mania” (Bettig and Hall, 2003) that produced 
behemoths like GE and Vivendi as well as media giants like Disney, News 
Corporation, and Time Warner. A second outcome was exemplified by 











National Amusements used its control over 
both CBS and Viacom to reboot the "Star 
Trek" franchise. The original series, which 
ran from 1966-1969, was owned by CBS, 
while the 2009 feature film was produced 
and distributed by Paramount Pictures. 


National Amusements: the ‘behind the scenes’ controller of old Viacom, new 
Viacom, and CBS. 

Much of the scholarship on the first result traced the particular holdings of a 
company or group of companies within a media industry. Working from 
that approach, I built two categories that allow us to understand each 
company’s particular holdings in terms of a general structure. While Disney, 
News Corporation, and Time Warner had different combinations of 
holdings in film, broadcast television, and cable television, those holdings 
all followed the same pattern: vertical and horizontal integration in each of 
the media industries where a company operated. 

The contrast between those firms and both National Amusements and GE 
was dramatic. National Amusements owned theater chains but no other 
media operations. GE operated across multiple sectors of the economy and 
structured NBC-U like a transindustrial media conglomerate. GE’s structure 
echoed that of Vivendi, the company from which GE had purchased 80% of 
the voting stock in NBC-U. Both GE and old Vivendi had been similarly 
structured as trans-sectoral conglomerates. 

GE’s majority ownership of NBC-U allowed GE to sacrifice NBC-U in order 
to prop up GE’s operations in the financial sector. With minority ownership, 
Vivendi could block the proposed deal between GE and Comcast. GE’s 
payoff to Vivendi included funds from NBC-U, which was forced to borrow 
money. That illustrated the significance of control acquired either through 
majority or minority stock ownership. Lines of control, then, in tandem with 
structural categories prepared us to deal with the apparent anomaly of 
National Amusements. 

In the case of National Amusements, that firm owned little but controlled 
much in film, broadcast television, and cable television through its majority 
ownership of voting stock in the old Viacom originally and then in the new 
Viacom and CBS. That majority position gave National Amusements the 
power to force old Viacom to act against its self-interests by submitting to 
the loss of its broadcast television operations and premium cable channels 
to the new CBS. Then, having created apparently independent companies, 
National Amusements could force these companies to continue functioning 
as if they were a single firm. Lines of control allowed National Amusements 
to mandate that CBS and Viacom operate as if they were mere divisions of 
National Amusements. This made National Amusements an equal to 
Disney, News Corporation, and Time Warner while allowing National 
Amusements to use Viacom and CBS as brand names, deflecting attention 
from National Amusements per se as a major player. 

Overall, then, this research suggests two conclusions. First, observation of 
individual structures of media-owning corporations can generate categories 
by which groups of corporations can be usefully classified according to their 
structure. Second, tracing lines of control can illuminate how a majority 
stockholder (whether corporate like GE or individual like Sumner Redstone) 
wields power over apparently autonomous entities (respectively, NBC-U and 
both Viacom and CBS). These conclusions are far from earth-shaking. 
However, gaining clarity on these points can only enrich our research and 
perhaps begin correcting the discourses in which every entity connected to 





the media—from ABC to Disney, from Fox to News Corporation, from CBS 
to Viacom, etc.—is treated as if it was a free standing company that charted 
its own course, made its own decisions, and sealed its own fate. 
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Notes 


1. Thanks to Benjamin Birkinbine for research assistance and for creating and 
captioning the visual narrative for this essay. \ return to page i of essay 1 

2. All information on News Corporation is taken from its 10K filed in 2009. 

3. The remainder was owned by the National Geographic Society. 

4. Information on Disney was taken from its 10k filed in 2009 (Disney, 

2009b) and Disney Facts. Information on Time Warner originated in its 10k 
filed in 2009. 

5. The original ESPN channel was owned by Disney (80%) and Hearst 
Corporation (20%) as were the two Lifetime channels (50-50%). History and 
Biography were split between GE, Hearst, and Disney (37.5 % each). A&E, 
Biography, History, Lifetime, and the Lifetime Movie Network were 
subsumed under A&E Television Networks in August 2009 (Disney, 2009a 
and b). 

6 . 

7. GE broke out its aviation operations separately from transportation 
operations, possibly because of the military focus of some aviation operations. 
Because aviation would seem to qualify as transportation, I include GE’s 
aviation operations in this category. 

8. Information on Vivendi was taken from 6k filed regarding Vivendi’s media 
purchases from Matsushita in 2006, Vivendi’s 2006 and 2009 Annual 
Reports, and from Caslon Analytics “Vivendi Universal Group.” As a French 
company, Vivendi filed no 10k reports, f return to page 2] 

9. MSNBC was briefly co-owned with software giant Microsoft. 

10. Bravo was repositioned as a reality series channel, with many series 
focused on strife at work: The Restaurant (chef vs. backer), Blow Out (hair 
stylists), Work Out (personal trainers) and Flipping Out (housing 
speculators). 

11. In television history, CBS was Viacom’s metaphoric parent. When the FCC 
ruled in 1971 that the networks had to get out of series’ production and 
syndication, CBS spun off its production unit and television library, creating 
the independent firm Viacom. 






12. The language in the 2008 loks for CBS and Viacom on this was almost 
identical, cf., Viacom, page 28-30 and CBS p. 31-32 on Redstone’s use of 
National Amusements to control and limit the activities of CBS and Viacom. 

13. Information on Viacom before the split was drawn from Viacom’s 2005 
10k and, after the split, from the company’s 2009 10k. Information on CBS 
was drawn from its 2006 and 2009 loks. 

14. The Smithsonian Institution owned the remaining 10%. 

15. The film was Star Trek (2009), directed by J.J. Abrams. The five television 
series were Star Trek (1966-1969); Star Trek: The Next Generation (1987- 
1994); Star Trek: Deep Space Nine (1993-1999); Star Trek: Voyager (1995- 
2001); and Star Trek: Enterprise (2001-2005). 
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Imagine a motion picture studio library.[31] 


The future of selling the past: 
studio libraries in the 21st century 

by Eric Hoyt 

A motion picture studio library. TilT open endnotes in new window ! The term 
likely brings to mind the image of a large room with a high ceiling, filled with 
shelves of movies on various formats, perhaps tastefully decorated with vintage 
posters of The Maltese Falcon and A Place in the Sun. But in the lexicon of 
Hollywood-speak, the word “library” means something far different. The major 
Hollywood studios define their libraries as the films they own that have already 
gone through the roughly seven-year period of first cycle exploitation; that cycle 
encompasses separate windows for a theatrical release, home video, pay 
television, syndicated television, and so on. After seven years, a particular film’s 
budget has already been fully depreciated from the company balance sheet, the 
executive responsible for the project has either been promoted or fired, and the 
movie has generated the vast bulk of its ultimate earnings. Any new money to 
come in as library value is largely profit. Multiply this by the huge volume of 
library titles—a fraction of which become “evergreens” that perform 
exceptionally well after the first cycle—and the studio can add hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year to its bottom line. 

Libraries have become a crucial piece of infrastructure for the major Hollywood 
studios. Studios with large libraries, such as Warner Bros, and Universal (both of 
which exceed 5,000 titles), can count on their libraries to usher in cash flows 
exceeding $500 million per year. Unlike a major theatrical release—requiring 
tens of millions in marketing expenses—relatively few costs are involved in 
bringing library titles to market. As media industry commentators, such as 
Edward Jay Epstein have noted, these libraries give the classic Hollywood 
studios a comparative advantage against any new firms entering the marketplace 
for the new firms lack the annual library revenues that help cover overhead and 
offset any disastrous new productions.[2] 


Studio Library Size Charts 










New technologies and new markets provide 
new ways to monetize old movies.[32] 



However, studio libraries are not simply corporate infrastructure. These libraries 
themselves rely on a historically changing set of infrastructures. Over the past 
sixty years, changes in technology, markets, and intellectual property law have 
greatly added to the value of film libraries. Television, video, and DVD have all 
provided studios with new ways to monetize old movies. The implications of the 
libraries extend beyond corporate infrastructure into the political realm. Studios 
have successfully lobbied the U.S. Congress to expand the terms and duration of 
copyright protection, ensuring that as few of their films as possible enter the 
public domain. [4] The Hollywood studios today continue to rely on library 
revenues and use new media and technologies to exploit their copyrights. In this 
paper, I want to examine new attempts at library exploitation and look 
particularly closely at two major, pending library deals—the sale of MGM and 
Comcast’s acquisition of NBC-Universal. By exploring these changes in 
distribution and ownership, we can begin to consider what new forms of library 
exploitation mean not simply for the studios but for other stakeholders as well. 

Old movies, new media 

Let’s start with a survey of the current attempts to use new media to exploit the 
libraries. In March of 2009, Warner Bros, announced it would press DVDs and 
sell downloads of hundreds of unreleased library movies on an on-demand basis 
under the banner “The Warner Archive.” Although the DVD sell-through market 
















Crescendo (1970) is one of the previously 
unreleased films now available via download 
or manufactured-on-demand DVD from the 
Warner Archive. 



Chris Anderson’s The Long Tail suggests 
“the future of business is selling less of 
more.” The New Marketplace graph of 
popularity vs. number of products sold. [33] 


has declined significantly in the last two years (dropping an estimated 13.5% 
during the first half of 2009), the Warner Archive seeks to capture a niche 
audience and tap into “the long tail” business model popularized by Wired 
Magazine's Chris Anderson. [5] By keeping a low overhead, eliminating 
inventory costs, and cutting out middleman retailers, Warner Bros, can turn a 
small profit on selling only a few hundred of each title (DVDs sell for $19.95, 
downloads for $14.95). Warner Bros, uses the concept of the archive as a selling 
point, promising cinephiles greater access to film history through the browsing 
and purchasing of hard-to-see films. 

In writing about analog videotape, Lucas Hilderbrand identifies that medium’s 
“aesthetics of access”—the audio-visual degradation resulting from user 
duplication, home recording, and extensive reuse of videotapes.[6] The Warner 
Archive, as a corporate venture, differs from the user-driven bootleg networks 
that circulated videos unavailable for purchase anywhere else. However, the 
Warner Archive still carries its own aesthetics of access. As a consequence of the 
venture’s cost-cutting, long-tail business model, the DVDs lack special features 
and frequently utilize poor film prints. The Warner Archive privileges greater 
access to the library over the optimal DVD experience. 

Hollywood’s current push toward 3D, on the other hand, is trying to raise the 
bar for what constitutes an optimal theatrical and home viewing experience. In 
the mid-to-late-i98os, some studios monetized their libraries (and horrified 
filmmakers, critics, and cineastes) by colorizing black and white films. Studios 
today are exploring the potential riches of “dimensionalization,” the term used 
for converting old films into 3D. Dimensionalization is an expensive process 
with estimated costs in the $5 to $15 million range per feature, so it is currently 
only viable for blockbuster library titles that could do significant business in re- 
release. Disney’s October 2009 release of the Toy Story films to 3D theaters 
marked the first wide dimensionalization release of library films. One of the 
challenges for dimensionalized theatrical releases is that there are not enough 
theaters equipped for 3D to accommodate all the 3D films in the pipeline. [7] But 
as electronics companies begin to roll out 3D TVs, and as the cost of 2D to 3D 
transfers decreases, we will likely see a greater push toward dimensionalization. 
[8] Sony stands the most to gain of any studio. The electronics giant can both 
monetize its film library and use dimensionalized films to sell 3D TVs and Blu- 
ray consoles. 

Dimensionalization has thus far attracted little of the public scorn heaped at its 
great-uncle, colorization.tg] Audiences at industry and technology conventions 
(admittedly a biased crowd) responded enthusiastically to promotional 
dimensionalization screenings, viewing 3D as an immersive experience that 
enhances cinematic storytelling. [10] Whether film critics and general audiences 
will react similarly remains to be seen, but the companies leading the charge 
toward dimensionalization have strategically courted film directors, who were 
the most vocal opponents of colorization. One of the leading dimensionalization 
firms, Los Angeles-based In-Three, has published a white paper that emphasizes 

“the directorial control offered by Dimensionalization of 2D into 3D 

films.”[11] 

However, In-Three’s recent partnership with Indian conglomerate Reliance to 
open a 1,000-worker shop in Mumbai suggests that while the process will cater 
to the concerns of film directors, much of the dimensionalization labor will be 
outsourced to South Asia, following the familiar Hollywood cost-cutting model 
used to produce visual effects and animation. [12] 








The colorized Maltese Falcon outraged YooStar: A Guitar Hero for movies? 
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the film in 3D? 
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MGM’s ThisTV venture gives local stations The once mighty studio finds itself in 

an inexpensive way to fill their new digital financial crisis. 

channels. 


A few more ventures deserve mention. In an attempt to cash-in on the success of 
music games like Guitar Hero and Rock Band, we’ve seen the launch of Yoostar, 
which for $169 lets users hook up a camera to a computer, act in front of a green 
screen, and then watch themselves perform in one of 14 movie scenes, including 
clips from Some Like It Hot, Rocky, and Saw IL[ 13] Hundreds of additional 
movie clips can be downloaded for $1.99 or $2.99, allowing users to create their 
own library of clips performing alongside movie stars and then post them to 
Yoostar’s online gallery. What users may legally do beyond this remains severely 
restricted by Yoostar’s Terms of Use , which limits the circulation of the 
copyrighted film content and, furthermore, grants Yoostar 

“all ownership rights in any Performances, whether uploaded or 

stored on your computer.”[i4] 

There have also been attempts to take library films and slice them into 3 to 5 
minute segments for mobile phone downloads. The number of downloads for 
Yoostar and mobile phone library clips remain small, but these digital ventures 
involve little-to-no financial risk for the studios and represent tiny revenue 
tributaries that flow into the great river of library profits. 
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One of the first attempts at a wide 
dimensionalization release. 



Finally, among the most interesting new developments is ThisTV, MGM’s 2008 
venture to provide library content 24/7 to television stations. In the transition 
from analog to digital broadcasts, digital technology reduced the amount of 
necessary spectrum space for each channel. In this way many local stations 
gained the ability to transmit several channels of programming. How would they 
fill the new space? ThisTV provides a cheap solution: for no cost up front to the 
local stations, MGM provides a 24/7 stream of programming from its film and 
television library. The stations then split their advertising revenue with MGM. 
The service has caught on quickly with stations, and ThisTV is already available 
in an estimated 80 million homes.[15] 

Although ThisTV does not offer the sort of local affairs or multilingual 
programming that many hoped the digital transition would bring, the channel 
clearly does offer a service, particularly for those viewers who do not subscribe 
to cable but seek access to older U.S. movies and television. ThisTV features 
commercial interruptions and eclectic, some would say erratic, programming 
(on a given day you are likely to encounter obscure westerns, 1980s action 
movies, and multiple episodes of The Patty Duke Show), but it has found a 
contingent of fans. Some fans have even instructed cable-subscribers, who may 
receive the commercial-free Turner Classic Movies, on how they can bypass their 
cable boxes, reinstall rabbit ears, and pick up ThisTV.[i6] The full impact of U.S. 
television’s digital transition has yet to be seen. However, the example of East 
Texas’ KTLV, which offers ABC on its main channel and ThisTV and the 
Spanish-language network Telemundo on its two subchannels, suggests that the 
transition has increased the diversity of over-the-air television, though via 
national providers rather than locally produced material. But as over-the-air 
viewers surf channels and discover Vincent Price and Annette Funicello on their 
screens, few realize just how important their viewership and every dollar of 
library revenue is to ThisTV’s parent company, MGM. 

MGM 


The name is Bond. James Bond. The most 
valuable franchise of the MGM/UA library. 


For the past forty years, MGM has endured a series of ownership and 
management crises, and studio once again teeters on the precipice of sale and/or 
bankruptcy. [17] When I presented an earlier version of this paper in early- 
November 2009 at the University of Oregon’s What Is Film? Conference, I noted 
that MGM had stayed afloat the last few years entirely due to its library revenues 
but that those revenues were on the decline. One week later, the studio 
announced itself for sale and began opening its financial books to potential 

















It’s alive! MGM’s “Frankenstein library”— 
patched together from acquisitions— 
includes The Addams Family television 
series. 



The Fame remake was MGM’s only 2009 
theatrical release. The studio stayed afloat 
that year because of library cash flow. 


buyers via a “virtual room.”[i8] By the time this paper is published in 2010, 
MGM may belong to a media conglomerate or have entered into a prepackaged 
bankruptcy. Regardless of the ultimate result, we can study MGM in its late- 
2000s incarnation as a case study in both the strengths and limitations of a film 
library. 

Now you may be wondering—what is even in the MGM library? After all, Ted 
Turner purchased MGM’s library in 1986, and all of those titles now belong to 
the Time Warner/Warner Bros, library. MGM’s current library is—in the words 
of Jan-Christopher Horak—“the Frankenstein monster of film libraries,” a 
motley collection of over 5,000 films patched together from a variety of 
acquisitions.[19] So while the MGM library does not include The Wizard ofOz 
(1939) or Singin’in the Rain (1952), it does include: Robocop (1987), Dances 
with Wolves (1990), and the rest of the Orion library; Beach Party (1963), The 
Pit and the Pendulum (1961), and the full AIP library; Mister Ed (1961—1966), 
The Addams Family (1964—1966), and the other film and television programs of 
the Filmways library; The Graduate (1967), Four Weddings and a Funeral 
(1994), and over one thousand other titles from the PolyGram library. Finally, 
MGM’s library includes the studio’s own post-1986 productions and, most 
importantly, the United Artists library. The enormously valuable James Bond 
franchise sits as the crown jewel of MGM’s United Artists collection. 

In 2004, a consortium of Sony, Comcast, and three private equity firms acquired 
MGM for $5 billion intending to produce and distribute new content while 
finding new ways to exploit its library (particularly through new Comcast cable 
channels).[20] But like many Hollywood vehicles, the MGM acquisition did not 
deliver on its promise. By the end of 2009, MGM was $3.7 billion in debt with 
virtually no equity. The company finished the year having only released one 
theatrical movie—the remake of Fame , which grossed under $25 million 
domestically. The cash flow from MGM’s film and television library has been 
solely responsible for keeping the studio alive—covering its steep overhead costs 
and nearly $300 million in annual interest payments. In 2007, MGM’s library 
brought in a cash flow of over $525 million. In 2008, the library cash flow 
dropped 5% but still exceeded $500 million. Still, both years provided cash flow 
necessary to cover interest and overhead and keep the studio out of bankruptcy, 
even if it didn’t leave much funding for new productions or for paying off the 
debt’s principal. [21] 

Although precise data is difficult to obtain (I sadly was not invited to enter 
MGM’s virtual room), it is clear that library revenues decreased significantly in 
2009. The cash flow no longer covered MGM’s interest payments and overhead, 
let alone the ambitious slate of pictures the studio wanted to produce. Why did 
library revenues decrease? The slump in DVD sales certainly hasn’t helped, but 
that is not the primary cause. Film libraries earn the bulk of their revenues 
through being bundled and licensed as TV packages to broadcasters worldwide. 
[22] Studios need fresh titles to drive these package sales and gain leverage in 
negotiations with television broadcasters. None of MGM’s 21st century attempts 
at library exploitation—Yoostar licensing, iTunes sales, mobile content, or 
ThisTV—have been able to come close to matching the revenues from the 20th 
century technique of TV distribution packages. 


As MGM’s Frankenstein library awaits its new master, the studio demonstrates 
how libraries can offer tremendous cash flow, but without new product, these 
libraries grow stale and lose market value. The MGM example also shows how a 
library in the hands of an active studio can be much more valuable than in the 
hands of a dormant studio. This is why Lions Gate Entertainment, an active and 
growing studio, has been so aggressive about acquiring film and video libraries 
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Lionsgate’s large, eclectic library includes 
blockbuster movies ... 
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... alongside many more straight-to-DVD 
titles. 


over the past decade. It now earns annual library revenues in the $250 million 
range. Lions Gate has the output of new product to successfully exploit its 8,000 
film library, which includes Terminator 2 , the Saw franchise, and scores of 
exercise videos. The library also gives Lions Gate collateral to borrow against 
and provides a steady source of cash flow. [23] Lions Gate is now in the running 
alongside Time Warner, News Corp, and others to acquire Hollywood’s original 
lion, MGM. 

Comcast, the public interest, and video nirvana 

In a deal that dwarfs the sale of MGM, Comcast recently announced its $30 
billion purchase of control over NBC-Universal from General Electric. The 
acquisition of NBC, USA, Bravo, and several other cable channels will—pending 
government approval—vertically integrate Comcast in the television industry, 
turning the cable giant into both a content distributor and supplier. However, 
entertainment journalists were also quick to note the value of Universal’s film 
library to Comcast’s future business model. In its coverage of the acquisition, the 
Los Angeles Times ran the pull quote: 

“the largest cable company is eager to get its hands on the studio’s 

prized library of more than 4,000 movie titles and new releases.”[24] 

Universal’s film and television library—which is closer to 5,000 films—will give 
Comcast a wide array of content to offer on demand to subscribers, advancing 
Comcast’s pledge to deliver media “anytime, anywhere” across multiple 
platforms. [25] 

Although I have focused this paper on the way film libraries impact the studios, I 
also want to call attention to the other stakeholders in the libraries and how the 
new changes in ownership and media delivery may affect them. The actors, 
directors, writers, musicians, and technicians who constitute Hollywood’s labor 
force earn residuals for the sale of their work on television and home video. How 
will they be compensated as their work is distributed across a growing number 
of portals and contexts? The Screen Actors Guild and the Writers Guild of 
America have long sought for a better residuals arrangement than the deal they 
struck in the 1980s on home video. However, as these guilds turn toward more 
moderate leadership, any such gain seems increasingly unlikely. Another 
stakeholding group is media repurposers. Studio libraries contain works of 
cultural salience that are necessary building blocks for the free expression of 
professional and amateur artists who remix media. Yet the free appropriation of 
these works may run counter to the financial interests of both studios and labor. 
Moreover, even as remixers gain new access to content through the Comcast 
digital delivery model, their ability to make fair uses of copyrighted media 
remains limited by the Digital Millennium Copyright Act’s provisions against 
circumventing security encryptions. 

And, finally, there is the public interest, which should be valued most highly of 
all the stakeholders. As the FCC and Justice Department begin review of the 
proposed Comcast deal, debates have emerged in the New York Times, Los 















Comcast’s purchase of NBC-Universal will 
give the cable company a massive film and 
TV library.[34] 


Angeles Times , and blogosphere about whether such flagrant vertical integration 
goes against the public interest. On the New York Times “ Room for Debate 
Blog .” Andrew Jay Schwartzman of the Media Access Project warns that 
Comcast’s purchase of NBC Universal 

“poses a genuine threat to free expression and diversity of speech,” 
noting that the mega-conglomerate could smother local TV stations 
and new Internet video services.[26] 



Comcast seeks to counter such claims by arguing that the acquisition is "pro- 
competitive, pro-consumer and strongly in the public interest."[27] In fact, 
Comcast very much equates the public interest directly with “anytime, 
anywhere” media delivery, which company representatives have also referred to 
as “TV Everywhere” and “video nirvana.”[28] Some commentators have found 
the cable company’s argument persuasive, judging an on-demand media 
universe to be an acceptable tradeoff for greater media consolidation and higher 
costs for consumers. On the same New York Times “Room for Debate Blog,” 
Christopher Rosen argues that the acquisition promises “viewer convenience” 
and 


“the Comcast-NBC merger might just be the straw that breaks the 
back of traditional television and gives us the complete viewing 
freedom we’ve long desired. And if it the price of that freedom is 99 
cents, I think we’ll all survive.”[29] 


The WGA’s 2007 strike addressed head-on 
the question of compensation for new media 
distribution. 



Media remixes (like the genre-bending 
Shining trailer ) require access to the library. 


The new Comcast-NBC-Universal may provide convenience for some, but it will 
deny access to others. Media concentration limits the access of diverse groups to 
the means of producing and distributing new works. And even as viewers may 
have the option of scrolling through hundreds of older NBC Universal shows and 
movies, there will be countless films and programs not accessible through the 
video nirvana. These questions of public access ultimately bring us back to the 
image with which we started: the library. The fantasy of complete video nirvana 
—that a satellite dish or cable subscription that can let you access any piece of 
media content you want anytime, anywhere for a monthly fee—now seems 
within closer reach than ever. However, the economics of digitization and 
distribution mean that many works will never become available. Complete video 
nirvana will remain a fantasy. [30] The big questions we the public confront are 
these: 

• What gets excluded from the on-demand universe, either because of costs, 
conflicts over ownership, or inconvenience? 

• What will be the cost to consumers of vertical integration? 

• Who will be able to afford video nirvana? 

• And who will lack access to the library? 
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Who will be excluded from video nirvana? 
[35] 
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It’s not film, it’s TV: 
rethinking industrial identity 

by Jennifer Holt 

In an entertainment landscape characterized by conglomerated ownership, 
transmedia and convergence, both film and television properties are essential 
holdings for all of the “Big Six” companiesITTi ropen endnotes in new window! 
dominating U.S.-based production and distribution. These properties are 
leveraged across media for purposes of cross-promotion, risk reduction and 
exploiting corporate holdings with maximum efficiency. And yet, the popular 
discourse and conceptualization of these media companies traditionally 
grants feature films and the film studios the primary emphasis or place of 
importance. They are usually the most identifiable elements of entertainment 
conglomerates—with arguable exceptions [2]—and film remains the medium 
with greater cultural cache. However, when it comes to balance sheets and 
bottom lines, film is a distant second to television. Increasingly, the business 
of motion pictures—the production, distribution and exhibition of feature 
films—has become less significant to the major conglomerates that populate 
the economic and cultural geography of what is commonly called 
“Hollywood.” In fact, these companies that are most closely associated with 
film studios are actually driven and supported by the television industry— 
particularly cable—far more so than by the production and distribution of 
feature films. Indeed, when viewed through the lens of their SEC filings and 
annual reports to shareholders, the Big Six primarily appear as giant 
television companies with some additional holdings in film. [See Appendix for 
2010 summary of holdings.] 

Media scholars have convincingly argued for and focused on film as the 
economic locomotive, or the main engine powering entertainment 
conglomerates.[3] However, when looking at these companies’ historical 
development and expansion, particularly since the late 1980s, it becomes 
clear that the conglomerates’ business model has evolved in ways that 
complicate and re-design that paradigm. In addition to the film industry 
growing increasingly dependent on revenues from home video and television 
distribution, it has become similarly reliant on earnings from television for 
profits. As such, the film and television industries have (re)negotiated their 
co-existence and financial interdependence, and in turn the two industries 
have redefined their relative importance to an entertainment conglomerate’s 







profile. It is fair to say that in many ways, television now helps keep the film 
business afloat. 

There is excellent foundational work in media-studies literature on the 
historical cooperation and interdependence of the U.S. film and television 
industries.[4] As industrial profiles have evolved in response to developments 
in regulatory policy, technology, business strategies, and entertainment 
culture, television has become less of an “ancillary market” or additional 
revenue center for film and more of an economic imperative for what is 
commonly thought of as a “film company.” In researching this relation, I 
found that some of the most important primary sources to use for unpacking 
earnings distributions are corporate annual reports to shareholders and other 
filings with the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC). These documents 
are incredibly revealing, yet at the same time, not at all so. On the one hand, 
accounting procedures often limit full disclosure about the precise nature of 
conglomerate income. On the other, a wealth of perspectives can be mined 
from such documents to understand the relative importance of television to 
the Big Six’ bottom line. This essay draws upon a critical analysis of these 
often-dismissed or overlooked sources to delineate the primacy of television, 
particularly cable, for the major media conglomerates’ financial health. I also 
hope to contribute to the larger historical and historiographical argument that 
we should pay greater attention to the parameters of accounting practices 
(and their resulting money trails) in our scholarly attempts to 
map/characterize/imagine the dimensions and identity of an industry. 
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Film companies and consequently media conglomerates have been in the 
business of cable distribution and television production (both broadcast and 
cable) for decades. Of course, until the Financial Interest and Syndication 
(“Fin-Syn”) Rules were fully repealed in 1995,(5] fopen endnotes in new 
window] there was a separation of ownership maintained between film 
studios and broadcast networks. Yet, the cable and film industries have 
enjoyed a history of common ownership that goes back to the 1980s. Time 
Warner offers a prime example of the longstanding relation between the two 
industries—both companies were busy integrating cable programming and 
distribution assets into their portfolios for decades. Interestingly, at the time 
of the merger of Time and Warner, it was mainly discussed in the trade and 
popular press as the union of a major publisher and a movie studio. However, 
the deal also created one of the world’s largest cable distributors, which it 
united with the biggest producer of primetime television in the United States. 

In fact, the companies had actually been bitter enemies, competing against 
one another in the cable business during the late 1970s, often going after the 
same local franchises (with Warner repeatedly outmaneuvering Time to win 
the contracts). Time had owned cable systems since the 1960s and 
programming services (“cable channels”) since the 1970s, when they invested 
with Charles Dolan, an early cable entrepreneur and owner of the first U.S. 
underground urban cable system—Sterling Manhattan Cable in New York 
City. Time also had an ownership stake in The Green Channel, which became 
Home Box Office in 1972.(6] Further, Time had participated in the 1987 
bailout of Ted Turner by many of his competitors in the cable industry, which 
gave Time 14% of Turner Broadcasting. At the time of the merger Time also 
owned Cinemax, which HBO had started in 1980, and it controlled ATC 
(American Television and Communications Corp.), a giant cable system. 

Warner had also been extremely active in the cable business. It, too, held a 
stake in Turner Broadcasting and also owned Warner Cable, a major cable 
distributor. By 1990, the merged company would have a stake in a massive 
array of successful cable properties, including 

• Turner Broadcast Systems (WTBS, TNT and CNN), 

• BET, 

• E! Entertainment Television, 

• Court TV, 

• The Comedy Channel, 

• HBO, 

• Cinemax, 

• Movietime, and 

• various regional systems in addition to what ultimately became 






Time Warner Cable—the second largest cable distributor in the U.S. 
after TCI with systems in thirty-five states.[7] 

And the media portfolio of Time Warner went far beyond the domestic: HBO 
had a pay-TV service in Turkey, German television holdings, British 
production and distribution interests, Scandanavian pay-cable investments 
and Eastern European television channels.[ 8 ] HBO was also intensely focused 
on Hungary’s media landscape in the wake of Communism’s fall, and HBO 
Hungary was the company’s first European channel in 1991. In fact, the 
company was so aggressive in staking its claim in the newly freed market, it 
was said that HBO “wrote its own media law... [and] transformed Hungary’s 
cable television business in its own image.”[9] HBO Poland and HBO Czech 
Republic followed shortly thereafter. [10] 

When the two companies came together, cable earnings were equal to 
revenues from “filmed entertainment,” publishing, and music—with each 
sector accounting for roughly a quarter of the company’s profile on the annual 
report. Filmed entertainment is an extremely important yet somewhat 
mysterious catchall category in the annual reports for media conglomerates. 
The category’s constitutive products vary by company and are not usually 
broken down for the reader, but they can include everything from theatrical 
film, television production, home video, electronic delivery, television 
licensing, and consumer products. Therefore, while it is never clear what 
exactly these filmed-entertainment numbers refer to in the corporate 
accounting, it is widely known that the majority of those earnings derive from 
revenue related to television production or distribution in some form. This 
category is at the heart of how “film” becomes overvalued in the conglomerate 
paradigm. 


Time Warner 1990 
$11.5 Billion 








[ Note: All the charts that follow are generated by author based on data 
compiled from SEC filings and Annual Reports to Shareholders.] 

By 1996, publishing and music had both dropped to about 15% of the 
company’s earnings, filmed entertainment dropped to about 20% and cable 
jumped to about 40%. In 2008, on $46.9 billion in earnings (up 1% from 
2007), cable was still the largest category of earnings, followed by filmed 
entertainment, networks, publishing and AOL. The filmed-entertainment 
category in this case was comprised of production and distribution of 
theatrical film, television programming, home video, video games, television 
licensing, and consumer products. In 2008, the company actually broke down 
such revenues and revealed that only $1.8 billion in filmed entertainment 
came from theatrical film (which was 13% less than the income from the 
previous year, despite the fact that 2008 saw the release of Warner Bros. The 
Dark Knight ). 


Time Warner 2008 
$46.9 Billion 



This specificity allows us a greater perspective on the question of what kind of 
significance film holds for an entertainment conglomerate. When looking to 
the annual reports here for answers, in Time Warner’s case, it represents 
about one-quarter of the revenue—or just 3% if one is referring to theatrical 
film only. 
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For Rupert Murdoch’s News Corporation film is even less significant because of the 
company’s longtime emphasis on television and publishing, which have always been 
the key to Murdoch’s empire. In 1990, publishing brought in four times the revenue 
that television and filmed entertainment did, and in 1996, it was still 25% more than 
both film and TV. 

News Corp 1990 
$8.7 Billion 



News Corp 1996 
$13 Billion 














In 2008, the newspapers and publishing were 30% of News Corp’s earnings. Cable, 
broadcast and satellite television were about 44%, with filmed entertainment — 
representing both film and television — at 20%. 


News Corp 2008 
$32.9 Billion 



However, in the wake of the 2008 economic crisis, early reports indicate that 
changes in this model for Murdoch, and that television will take on a much more 
significant role. Thanks to the severe slump in advertising revenue for newspapers 
and broadcast and a major downturn in the publishing industry, Murdoch 
announced that in 2009, cable generated 50% of his company’s operating income. 
[11] [open endnotes in new window] 
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Aside from the industry’s legendary “creative” accounting and lack of 
specificity in reporting revenues, the fact that most companies do not 
categorize their earnings in the same way further frustrates attempts at 
making direct comparison between conglomerates. Disney, for example, used 
to divide their revenues into categories comprised of Filmed Entertainment, 
Consumer Products, and Theme Parks & Resorts. After buying the ABC 
network, those categories changed to reflect the new properties that the 
company owned, and accounting was done for Theme Parks & Resorts, 
Broadcasting, and Creative Content—a category even more vague and ill- 
defined than Filmed Entertainment. 


Disney 1990 
$5.8 Billion 









Disney 1996 
$21 Billion 



Now, the Disney company categorizes their earnings as deriving from “Media 
Networks,” “Studio Entertainment,” “Parks and Resorts,” and “Consumer 
Products.” In the Media Networks category, more than half of the revenues 
are from cable ($10 billion, or 62%) and the rest ($6 billion, or 38%) is from 
broadcast, including the ABC television network, ten local stations, the Radio 
Disney network, the ESPN radio network, and 46 radio stations. 


Disney 2008 
$37.8 Billion 



In this method of organization, networks are separated, broadcasting and 
cable have their own category, but theatrical film remains subsumed in the 
arena of studio entertainment—an undignified accounting to be sure. The 
industry that produces the tentpoles (“event” films with the highest 










production and marketing budgets that are expected to bring the studios’ 
biggest financial rewards [lib]) fopen endnotes in new window! and almighty 
blockbusters does not even rate its own category for shareholders on an 
annual report. This undifferentiated grouping indicates that medium 
specificity does not have primary importance, at least when it comes to 
reporting earnings and perhaps that kind of thinking extends to how specific 
media are conceptualized. Another example of this lack of interest in “film” 
per se is found in Time Warner’s annual report, which offers a secondary 
breakdown of earnings in terms of business models. That secondary 
breakdown reveals both an interesting lack of concern for which medium is 
bringing in the revenues and also more of a focus on the property or business 
model responsible for earnings: 


Time Warner 2008 
$46.9 Billion 

Other 



Viacom is also a company that breaks down its revenues twice, once in terms 
of filmed entertainment vs. media networks, showing the bulk of earnings 
coming from television holdings, and again in a way that gives each one of 
those categories some nuance. 







Viacom 2008 
Filmed Entertainment 
S5.8 Billion 



Viacom 2008 
Media Networks 
$8.7 Billion 



Thus for Viacom, theatrical entertainment represents 11% of the company’s 
annual revenue. The rest comes entirely from home entertainment, licensing, 
advertising, affiliate fees, and other ancillary revenues. While CEO Sumner 
Redstone’s empire began with a few local film theaters and expanded into a 
major national theater chain, since the late 1980s he has taken his enterprise 
quite a distance from that core business. Now the company’s major 
stronghold is in cable television (Viacom’s networks include MTV, VHi, 
Nickelodeon, TVLand, BET, Spike TV, CMT, Comedy Central, and Logo). 

Film was—and remains—an afterthought at best for the parent company of 
NBC-Universal. As part of GE, NBC Universal was a mere 9% of the 
company’s annual $183 billion revenue in 2008. The entertainment unit was 
only mentioned five times in GE’s 112-page annual report. Even as a film 











studio, Universal has always been heavily invested in television, but more 
than 60% of NBC Universal’s profits came from cable in 2009, compared with 
43% two years earlier. The most valuable asset at NBC Universal is the USA 
Network and it has continued to grow more profitable; Bravo, Syfy and 
Oxygen also showed profit gains during the worst part of the recent recession. 

At the end of 2009, Comcast announced that it would be buying a majority 
stake in NBC Universal.[12] As the largest U.S. cable system wiring 25% of the 
nation’s homes, it would be the first cable operator to take over a major film 
studio, a broadcast network, and a host of successful cable channels. Also it 
has become the ultimate expression of how cable has become the core 
business of media conglomerates. Comcast had certainly been in the hunt 
before, attempting to buy Universal in 2004 and Disney in 2005. Even after 
failing to make those deals, the company remained interested in acquiring 
more programming services, which were extremely lucrative. After all, it is not 
the NBC network or Universal studios that is the most profitable component 
of NBC Universal. In fact, the network lost over $500 million in 2009[i3], and 
Universal has had a tragic string of flops, resulting in the departure of studio 
Chairmen Marc Schmuger and David Linde. Instead, it is cable—USA, Syfy, 
Bravo—that is the prize jewel of NBC Universal. In the years just before the 
merger, President and CEO of NBC Universal Jeff Zucker repeatedly 
celebrated cable as the company’s strongest component, saying that the core 
cable networks represented over 75% of the company’s profits. [14] With the 
merger, 82% of the new content provided by the company will be cable 
programming. [15] 

As part of Comcast, NBCU would be integral to the new company’s overall 
success. A vast majority of the company’s revenue (77%) will still be from 
infrastructure and delivery systems already belonging to Comcast—cable, 
Internet and phone subscriptions. The rest will come from cable 
programming (8%), broadcast properties, including NBC (7%), movies and 
theme parks (7%) and Telemundo—the broadcast/cable hybrid Spanish 
language network (i%).[i6] While all modern entertainment empires are 
heavily committed to television, Comcast-NBC Universal is especially invested 
—top (content) to bottom (conduit)—in the medium in general and in cable 
specifically. 



Proposed NBCU-Comcast Merger 


Movies and 
Theme Parks 



Cable television’s ascension in the conglomerate hierarchy is taking place 
alongside some serious troubles facing the film industry—in the form of 
piracy, economic recession, spiraling budgets and depressed ancillary 
markets. The independent and boutique divisions have been hit particularly 
hard: Paramount Vantage, Warner Independent Pictures and Picturehouse 
are now defunct; Miramax is dormant after being dismantled by Disney in 
2010; and New Line is still functioning but only as a shell of its former self. All 
of the major studios are cutting back, with Sony and Universal halting 
spending in early 2009 for the year, and Disney cutting back significantly as 
well. DVD sales, which are essential for studios to compensate for flops or 
missed expectations, are down by as much as 25% for some, and international 
sales have suffered with the global recession. The highest levels of 
management were not spared either, with top executives at Universal, 
Paramount and Disney studios losing their jobs in the last year. Dick Cook, 
longtime Studio Chairman at Disney was even replaced by a television 
executive, Rich Ross—former head of the Disney Channel responsible for 
developing the (television-friendly) franchises of Hannah Montana, The 
Jonas Brothers and High School Musical that have brought Disney 
tremendous success, even during challenging economic times. 

Of course, broadcast is also suffering during this time of transition and 
upheaval for the media industries. News Corporation reported 2008 income 
of $18 million from its broadcast television unit, compared with $245 million 
just a year earlier. They also saw a 44% decline in revenues from stations.[17] 
Disney’s broadcast business also had a 60% drop in operating income, and 
even the top-rated network CBS has seen some steep declines.[18] Fourth- 




place NBC is the butt of too many jokes to count, and the network’s own series 
30 Rock often makes fun of NBC’s impending merger with a fictitious 
company called “Kabletown.” Recently , the show characterized NBC as 
nothing more than a tax-deductible charitable donation for the cable 
company, echoing a common view that Comcast would have rather done the 
deal without also having to buy the struggling broadcast network. 

While it is clear that the Big Six are largely profiting from the television arena, 
isolating or identifying the root of financial success in the media industries is 
more complex than what numbers and balance sheets provide. The 
percentage of earnings derived from home video, for example, often depends 
on the strength of domestic theatrical sales. And the migration of content and 
viewers to online viewing is not just threatening the broadcast business 
model, forcing networks to trade “analog dollars for digital pennies,”[19] it is 
requiring cable and film to adapt as well.[20] In keeping with such complexity 
in the business, scholarly analysis and critical evaluation of media industries 
require similar distinction, nuance and interrogation, lest we ourselves 
perpetuate the same illusory accounting of industrial identity. 

Go to Appendix 

Go to Notes page 
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Appendix: 

Global entertainment 
conglomerates: 
select holdings 2010 

Time Warner - 2009 Revenue: $25.78 Billion 

Broadcast (TV/Radiol: 

CW network (joint venture with CBS) 

Cable Television: 

Turner Broadcasting (includes CNN, HLN, TBS, TNT, Turner Classic Movies, 
TruTV, 

The Cartoon Network, Adult Swim) 

HBO and Cinemax pay cable channels 
Eight local news cable channels 
[recently spun off Time Warner Cable] 

Film and Television Content: 

Warner Brothers Pictures (includes New Line Cinema) 

Warner Bros. Television 

A library of over 6,ooo films, 25,000 television programs and 1000s of 
animated shows 

Warner Bros. Animation - includes Looney Tunes and Hanna-Barbera 
DC Entertainment 

Internet: 

Numerous Internet brands and services, including PGA.com, NASCAR.com, 
TMZ.com 

[recently spun off AOL] 

Publishing 

Time Inc., the largest magazine publisher in the world with more than 100 
magazines 

(e.g., Time, People, Sports Illustrated, Fortune, In Style, 
Entertainment Weekly ) 

DC Comics, publisher of Superman, Batman, MAD Magazine, etc. 









Other: 

Warner Bros. International Cinemas 

Warner Home Video, Warner Bros. Digital Distribution, Warner Bros. 

Interactive 

Entertainment 

Disney - 2009 Revenue: $36.1 Billion 

Broadcast (TV/Radiol: 

ABC television network 

Ten television stations and 46 radio stations 

Radio Disney, ESPN Radio, ABC News Radio 

Cable Television: 

Disney Channels worldwide, ESPN, ESPN2 and ESPNews, ABC Family 
Channel, SOAPNet, Disney XD, plus holdings in A&E/Lifetime Television 
Networks (incl. A&E, Lifetime, The History Channel) 

Hungama (Indian cable network for kids) 

Content: 

Walt Disney Pictures/Television, Touchstone Pictures, ABC Television Studio, 
and 

Buena Vista Productions (also distribution deal with DreamWorks) 

The Muppets 
Pixar 

Marvel Entertainment 
Other: 

Hulu.com (co-owned with NBC Universal and News Corp.) 

Disney Publishing Worldwide 

Music labels, including Hollywood Records, Buena Vista Records and Walt 

Disney 

Records 

Disney Parks and Resorts - including 11 theme parks and resorts on 3 

continents 

Disney Cruise Line 

Walt Disney Imagineering 

Disney Interactive Media Group 

ESPN Zone 

Disney Theatrical Group (live stage shows) 

Disney Consumer Products 
Disney Stores 
Club Penguin 

Viacom- 2009 Revenue: $13.6 billion 

(Viacom-CBS split into two separate publicly-traded companies in 2005) 
Cable Television: 

MTV Networks/International, MTV2, VHi, Nickelodeon, TVLand, BET, Spike 








TV, CMT, Comedy Central, Logo, Epix (partnership of Paramount, MGM & 
Lionsgate) 


Film and Television Content: 

Paramount Pictures (including library of over 1,100 titles and 18,000 hours of 
TV) 

MTV Films, DreamWorks Animation 
Other: 

Paramount Home Entertainment (video distributor) 

Various internet ventures 

Rock Band franchise (includes Rock Band, Rock Band 2, The Beatles: Rock 
Band) 

CBS - 2009 Revenue: $13 billion 
Broadcast (TV/Radiol: 

CBS Television Network (over 200 affiliated stations) 

CW Television Network (joint venture with Time Warner) 

CBS Television Stations (29 stations - 16 CBS, 9 CW, 1 MyNetworkTV, 3 
Independent) 

CBS Radio (130 radio stations in across the US) 

Cable Television: 

Showtime Networks, The Movie Channel, Flix, CBS College Sports Network 
Film and Television Content: 

CBS Television Studios (currently producing 24 series for primetime) 

CBS Entertainment, CBS News, CBS Sports, CBS Digital Media 
CBS Films 

Publishing: 

Simon & Schuster 

Other: 

CBS Outdoor (over 1 million billboards all over the world) 

CBS Interactive (includes CNET, TV.com, BNet) 

CBS Records 

News Corporation - 2009 Revenue: $30.4 Billion 

Broadcast (TV/Radiol: 

Fox Broadcasting Company (network), Fox Sports Radio Network, My 
Network TV 

27 television stations in US 
Cable Television: 

Fox News, Fox Sports, Fox Movie Channel, National Geographic Channel, FX, 
Fox 

Business Network, FUEL TV, Speed, Fox College Sports 

Ownership and/or major interests in satellite channels and services reaching 

Europe, 











U.S., Asia, and Latin America including SKY and STAR TV 
Content: 

20th Century Fox, Fox 2000, 20th Century Fox Television, Fox Searchlight, 

Blue Sky 

Studios 

Publishing: 

More than 125 newspapers and mags worldwide, including the NY Post, The 
Times (UK) 

and The Weekly Standard 
Harper Collins publishers 

Dow Jones & Co. (including The Wall St. Journal ) 

Other: 

Myspace.com, Hulu.com (co-owned with NBC Universal and Disney) 

Rotten Tomatoes, National Rugby League 

NBC Universal - 2009 Revenue: $15.4 billion 

(80% owned by GE, 20% by Vivendi) - deal pending for 51% of company to be 
owned by Comcast, 49% by GE 

Broadcast (TV/Radiol: 

NBC television network 
10 NBC television stations 
Telemundo 
16 Telemundo stations 

Cable Television: 

Oxygen 

Bravo (which owns televisionwithoutpity.com) 

Weather Channel (joint venture with Bain Capital and Blackstone Group) 

USA Network 
CNBC 

Syfy Channel 
MSNBC (with Microsoft) 

Holdings in A&E Television Networks (Including Lifetime) 

Content: 

Universal Pictures 
Focus Features 

Universal Studios Home Entertainment (4,000+ films and 40,000 episodes 
of television) Universal Media Studios 
Universal Cable Productions 

Other: 

Interests in five theme parks including Universal Studios and Universal 
Orlando. 

Hulu.com (co-owned with News Corp. and Disney) 
fSee below for proposed NBC/Comcast deall 










Other notable heavyweights and their key holdings: 

Sony: one of world’s largest producers of home entertainment and consumer 
electronics, Columbia TriStar, Sony Pictures Entertainment, Sony Pictures 
Television, Screen Gems, Sony Pictures Classics, Game Show Network, Sony 
Home Entertainment (maker of PlayStation), co-owners of MGM/UA - 
including 8,000 title film library and Sony Music Entertainment (i.e. 
Columbia, Epic, Zomba, RCA, Arista, etc.) 

Apple: Hardware (iMac, iPhone, iPod, MacBook, Apple TV), software 
(iTunes, QuickTime, Safari, iWork, iLife, Final Cut) Point of Sale (Apple 
Stores) 

Google: Google, Youtube, Blogger, Gmail, Picasa, AdSense, etc. 

NBC/Comcast proposed merger would include: 


Proposed NBCU-Comcast Merger 


Movies and 
Theme Parks 



Cable TV Networks 

* USA 

* Bravo 

* Syfy 

* Universal HD 

* CNBC 

* CNBC World 





* MSNBC 

* Chiller 

* mun2 

* Sleuth 

* Oxygen 

* E! 

* Golf Channel 

* Style Network 

* Versus 
*G 4 

* Comcast Regional Sports Networks 

* CSN Bay Area (67%) 

* CSN California 

* CSN Mid-Atlantic 

* CSN Chicago (30%) 

* CSN MTN (50%) 

* CSN New England 

* CSN Northwest 

* CSN Philadelphia (85%) 

* CSS(81%) 

* SNY (8%)* 

* New England Cable News 

* Exercise TV (65%) 

* Sprout (40%) 

* The Weather Channel (25%) 

* Universal Sports (8%) 

* FearNet (33%) 

* A&E (16%) 

* Biography (16%) 

* History (16%) 

* Lifetime (16%) 

* TVOne (33%) 

* International Channels 

* Syfy Universal 

* Diva Universal 

* Studio Universal 

* Universal Channel 

* 13th Street Universal 

* CNBC Europe 

* CNBC Asia 

Broadcast Networks 

* NBC 

* Telemundo 

* NBC Television Network 

10 NBC owned and operated broadcast TV stations 

* New York / WNBC 

* Los Angeles / KNBC 

* Chicago / WMAQ 

* Philadelphia / WCAU 



* San Jose / KNTV 

* Dallas/Ft.Worth / KXAS 

* Washington / WRC 

* Miami / WTVJ 

* San Diego / KNSD 

* Hartford / WVIT 

16 Telemundo owned and operated Telemundo Stations 

* Los Angeles / KVEA 

* New York / WNJU 

* Miami / WSCV 

* Houston / KTMD 

* Chicago / WSNS 

* Dallas/Ft.Worth / KXTX 

* San Antonio / KVDA 

* Las Vegas / KBLR 

* San Francisco/San Jose / KSTS 

* Phoenix / KTAZ 

* Fresno / KNSO 

* Denver / KDEN 

* Denver / KMAS 

* Boston/Merrimack / WNEU 

* Tucson / KHRR 

* Puerto Rico / WKAQ 

Digital Media Properties 

* CNBC.com 

* ivillage.com 

* NBC.com 

* fandango.com 

* movies.com 

* dailycandy.com 

* bravotv.com 

* eonline.com 

* thegolfchannel.com 

* golfnow.com 

* usanetwork.com 

* oxygen.com 

* style.com 

* chillertv.com 

* syfy.com 

* versus.com 

* comcastsportsnet.com 

* holamun2.com 

* universalhd.com 

* g4tv.c0m 

* sleuthchannel.com 

* accesshollywood.com 

* nbcsports.com 

* nbcolympics.com 

* televisionwithoutpity.com 



* exercisetv.tv (65%) 

* sproutonline.com (40%) 

* universalsports.com (8%) 

* fearnet.com (33%) 

* msnbc.com (50%) 

* hulu.com (27%) 

* weather.com (25%) 

NBC Universal Domestic & International Distribution 

Distributes NBC Universal's first-run, syndicated and library content 
nationally and 

internationally, including more than 55,000 TV episodes 

Universal Studios/Production 

Universal Pictures 
Focus Features 
Universal Media Studios 
Universal Cable Productions 
Carnival 
Cattleya (18.5%) 

Universal Studios Home Entertainment (Distributes more than 4,000 film 
titles) 

Parks & Resorts 

Universal theme parks 
Orlando (50%) 

Hollywood 

Comcast cable and high-speed Internet distribution, digital voice services, 
4G wireless 
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Notes 


1 .1 would thank Ethan Tussey for his assistance with creating the charts used 
in this essay. Presently the Big Six are Time Warner, Disney, NBC Universal, 
News Corporation, Viacom and Sony, [return to page l of essay] 

2.1 would argue that the primary exceptions to the film studio being the 
public face of a conglomerate are NBC Universal and News Corp. NBC is 
actually billed higher than Universal on the corporate masthead and that 
alone marks the network (despite its troubles since the merger) as more 
prominent than the film business in the corporate image. Lastly, News Corp. 
has the most visible figurehead in Rupert Murdoch and his very public 
influence over the Fox network has probably made the broadcast property 
more central to the company’s public image than any other, regardless of their 
relative economic importance. Disney is also widely recognized for its 
intellectual property and theme parks, perhaps more than its film studio. 

3. For example, see Paul Grainge, Brand Hollywood (New York: Routledge, 
2008) and Thomas Schatz, “The Return of the Hollywood Studio System” in 
Erik Barnouw, et.al. Conglomerates and the Media (New York: The New 
Press, 1997). 

4. See Michele Hilmes, Hollywood and Broadcasting: From Radio to Cable 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1990), Christopher Anderson, 
Hollywood TV (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1994) and Frederick 
Wasser, Veni, Vidi, Vzdeo(Austin: University of Texas Press, 2001) for three 
outstanding examples. 

5. The Financial Interest and Syndication Rules were a 1970 FCC regulation 
preventing networks from having ownership stakes in the prime-time 
programming that they aired. This kept the studios—the biggest producers of 
television—from owning the networks and therefore maintained a boundary 
between the two industries that was dismantled when the rules were 
completely repealed in 1995. The rules did not apply to cable, nor did they 
apply to Rupert Murdoch who managed to get waivers from the FCC when he 
united 20th Century Fox studios with the Fox network in 1985. Murdoch did 
not broadcast enough hours to be considered a full-fledged “network”—he 
made sure to have a schedule just short of the 15 hours of prime-time 
programming per week that defined a network as such—so he was able to 
avoid being regulated in the same fashion as his competitors. [ return to page 
2 of essay] 


6. The following year, Time gained complete control of HBO. For details, see 







Megan Mullen, "The Pre-History of Pay Cable Television: An Overview and 
Analysis," Historical Journal of Film, Radio and Television, 19:1,1999, p. 51. 

7. Information on company holdings taken from Annual Reports of Time 
Warner. 

8. WB, NBC and HBO from Moerk, Christian and Michael Williams, “Moguls 
Swat GATT-Flies” Variety, November 8,1993, p. 62; and McElvogue, Louise, 
“HBO Takes a More Global View of TV,” Los Angeles Times, May 2,1995. 
http://articles.latimes.com/100^-0^-02/ 

business/fi-61471 1 pay-television 

9. Schapiro, Mark, “The Cable Guise: When Communism Crashed, HBO 
Rewrote the Rules,” The Nation, November 29,1999, p. 20. 

10. These channels were ultimately combined with HBO Slovakia and 
Romania to create HBO Central Europe in 1999. For a discussion of HBO 
abroad, particularly in Central Europe, see Timothy Havens, Global 
Television Marketplace, London: BFI, 2006, pp. 147-150. 

11. Tim Arango, “Better-Than-Expected Profit is Reported by News Corp,” 
New York Times, November 4, 2009, 
http://www.nytimes.com/200Q/11/05/ 

business / media/o^news.html 

[return to page 3] 

lib. For an original take on the tentpole concept, see Charles Acland, “Avatar 
as Technological Tentpole,” Flow, January 22, 2010, 
http://flowtv.org/?p -4724 [return to page 4I 

12. The proposed deal was for Comcast to own 51% of NBC Universal and GE 
to retain 49% of the company. As of this writing, the merger is undergoing 
extensive regulatory review. The new company is not expected to have any 
problems clearing that hurdle. 

13. James, Meg, “Comcast to Buy Control of NBC Universal in $30-billion 
Transaction,” Los Angeles Times, December 4, 2009, 
http://articles.latimes.com/ 200 Q/dec/ 04/ 

husiness/la-fi-ct-comcast4-2009dec04 

14. Georg Szalai, “Zucker Mum on Comcast Deal,” Media Week, November 19, 
2009, 

http: / / www. avsforum. com / avs-vb/ 
showthread.php?t= 838 o 6 o&page=i 4 Q 3 

15. Claire Atkinson, “Comcast, G.E. Announce Deal on NBCU,” Broadcasting 
and Cable, December 3, 2009, 

http: //www.broadcastingcable.com/article/ 

406948-Comcast G E Announce Deal on NBCU.php 

16. Sam, Schechner, Jeffrey McCracken, and Max Colchester, “Comcast, GE 
Set to Unwrap NBC Universal Pact,” Wall St. Journal, December 3, 2009, Bi. 
This story provides the information for the chart detailing the holdings of the 















merged company as well. 


17. Arango, Tim, “News Corp. Loss Shows Trouble and Dow Jones,” New York 
Times, February 5, 2009, 
http://www.nytimes.com/200Q/02/06/ 

business / media/06news.html 

18. Arango, Tim, “Broadcast TV Faces Struggle to Stay Viable,” New York 
Times, February 27, 2009, 

http://www.nytimes.com/200Q/02/28/business/media/28network.html? 

pagewanted-all 

19. Keynote address delivered by Jeff Zucker, President and CEO, NBC 
Universal, at the annual meeting of the National Association of Television 
Program Executives, Las Vegas, Nevada, January 29, 2008. 

20. Presently, most cable companies are withholding content from digital 
distribution while a subscription-based service also known as the “TV 
Everywhere” concept (or, as Free Press calls it, “TV Nowhere”! is developed. 
Film companies are reevaluating their distribution windows and searching for 
direct payment models in the digital arena that can help shore up the 
stagnating theatrical and DVD business. 
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1. Bette Davis as the recalcitrant southern 
belle in William Wyler’s Jezebel (1938), 
filmed partially on location in Louisiana. 



Hollywood handouts: tax credits in 
the age of economic crisis 

By Vicki Mayer and Tanya Goldman 

In 1985, Thomas Guback called film tax credits “welfare for the wealthy.”[i] 
f open endnotes in new window! Twenty-five years later, one wonders how 
Hollywood is fairing in the age of financial meltdowns and bailouts. From all 
accounts, we could say pretty well. There are systemic cracks that threaten to 
bring Main Street down on Studio City, but, unlike the TARP, film tax credits 
have operated to shield their function as a form of welfare for one of the most- 
profitable industries in the United States. 

Here, we take a look at the historical reasons how film tax credits, which 
provide incentives to audio-visual companies to produce film and video outside 
of California, have managed to escape the ire of authorities and citizens alike in 
recent years. We take Louisiana as our example as the state’s aggressive fiscal 
policy has helped it become one of the most popular domestic film production 
hubs in the United States. Louisiana’s noted success has inspired many other 
states to model their own policies on these policies. Through a shell game of 
trading away taxes while promoting a production labor economy, the state of 
Louisiana quickly rose to become one of the most popular sites for domestic 
film production in the U.S., after longstanding industry centers California and 
New York. It remains, though, one of the poorest states in the union, even as it 
becomes Hollywood’s premiere remote back-lot. If Louisiana is any indicator, 
then the system of tax credits is like every other bloated financial system in the 
U.S., moving capital between elites while workers live with exaggerated job 
insecurity, declining market value, and uncertain futures that make up the rest 
of the workforce. 


2. A Streetcar Named Desire: Blanche 
DuBois’ arrival at the New Orleans train 
yards and ride on the streetcar named 
Desire were filmed on location in Elia 
Kazan’s 1951 film adaptation of Tennessee 
William’s classic play. The rest of the film 
was shot at Warner Brothers Studio in 
Burbank. 


Hollywood and Louisiana’s love affair 

Filmmaking has a long history in Louisiana, in part because the state in general, 
and New Orleans in particular, has long been part of the filmic imagination. 
From the story of the naif caught in service to a bordello ( The Red Kimono, 
1925), to the rebellious New Orleans belle in Jezebel (1938) to the psychedelic 
setting of the Carnival for an Easy Rider (1969) acid trip, Louisiana, its 
creolized cultures and exotic settings have been frequent characters in 
Hollywood films. The earliest films made it clear that the state was a realistic 
set for soul-robbing ( Mephisto and the Maiden, 1909), jungle adventure 
(Tarzan of the Apes, 1918), and the romantic, Old South (My Old Kentucky 
Home, 1922). These films attracted directors, actors, and other early film 
professionals to the state, some of whom would come to reside there for 
extended stays, and have encouraged state officials to look for policies that 
would institutionalize this relationship. Of these, the 2002 Louisiana Motion 
















3. New Orleans is an exotic rest stop for the 
motorcycle-riding hippies of Easy Rider 
(1969)... 



... who take in a Mardi Gras parade and trip 
on acid amidst the tombs of the city’s St. 
Louis Cemetery #1. 



4. Runaway Jury (Fleder, 2003) was the first 
major motion picture to take advantage of 
Louisiana’s re-vamped 2002 Motion Picture 
Incentive Act. While Grisham’s novel is set in 
Biloxi, Mississippi, the film’s action is 
transplanted to New Orleans, presumably 
related to the producer’s decision to film in¬ 
state. 



5. Georgia may be on the mind, but 


Picture Incentive Act was a turning point in that it turned intangibles, ideas for 
film projects, into tangible and tradable assets through a tax credit market. 

Film producers have taken advantage of sections of the state’s general tax code 
to claim refunds for film productions since the 1950s. Yet the first explicitly 
codified incentive package for film production datesd to the 1990s, when 
officials looked to Canadian runaway production as both an inspiration and a 
potential threat in luring Hollywood productions away from the U.S.. These 
incentives allowed for producers to deduct their tax liabilities and create a 
governmental apparatus to pander to needs of producers (i.e. helping with 
permits and scouting locations). These measures failed to attract large projects 
and legislators allowed them to lapse in 2000, citing minimal economic impact. 
However, the faith in the potential of film production did not disappear. In late 
2001, legislators created a special advisory committee in the state’s economic 
development department to advise on how to expand the domestic film 
industry. Called the Louisiana Film and Video Commission, the committee 
advocated for the provisions that became codified in the 2002 Louisiana Motion 
Picture Incentive Act, as well as a host of marketing and PR programs to attract 
investment. 

Under the new economic model, the state would front the costs of production 
through tax credits that could be later traded as cash. Hollywood majors 
typically receive the financing by first forming a partnership with a state-based, 
limited liability corporation (LLC) to demonstrate their local roots and submit a 
preliminary budget to a state office. Producers promising to spend at least 
$300,000 today can receive up to 30 percent of their total investment and 5 
percent of their labor payroll costs back in the form of tax credits.[2] Relatedly, 
investors associated with state-certified programs to build and develop a 
production infrastructure can receive a 40% tax break. These credits can then 
become cash when producers sell the credits via a complex brokering system for 
a percentage of their value. For example, a producer might sell $1,000 worth of 
tax credits for $800 cash to a wealthy Louisiana resident or company looking to 
reduce their tax burden. Although the state stipulates these credits cannot be 
used until the production wraps, in fact the producer gets an immediate 
injection of cash before the first take. Tax credits can also be used to leverage 
further loan financing. The broker and local LLC take a cut, and the tax-credit 
buyer essentially gets a break to use that year, save for a rainy day, or resell to 
another buyer. The state also offers to buy back unused credits at 72% of their 
face value, ensuring that the producer faces low investment risks. The variable 
rate of tax credit sales has created a kind of futures market for the asset, giving 
the credit a tangible value quite separate from the creative idea that spurred its 
existence. 

In addition to the tax credit schema, the Hollywood majors receive further 
benefits throughout the production life cycle of their projects. The Louisiana 
Film and Video Commission shepherds film projects from start to finish, from 
scouting locations and providing stock footage, to providing financing for film 
premieres and galas. These in-kind services give credit recipients free laborers, 
goods, and publicity. The first major film to take advantage of these perks was 
Runaway Jury (2003) whose producers shot the $60 million feature entirely in 
Louisiana. Another early project to benefit from Louisiana’s perks was the 
Oscar-winning Ray (2004), which through a since-fixed loophole was able to 
receive a tax break for its entire $45 million budget even though only a small 
amount of footage was actually shot in-state. Subsequent legislation in 2005 








Louisiana is on film during childhood 
flashback sequences in 2004’s Ray, directed 
by Taylor Hackford. 



tweaked such loopholes and extended tax credit programs to include music, 
theater, digital and recording industries, as well as personnel and infrastructure 
projects related to audio-visual production. By the end of 2006, state officials 
estimated the Act had attracted $750 million in production expenditures, a 
6000% increase over 2002’s pre-tax credit expenditures.[3] In these processes, 
the state has worked to rebrand itself as “Hollywood South” to suggest an 
economic infrastructure friendly to a host of industries related to the majors. 
Beyond the speculation of economic windfalls, then-Governor Mike Foster 
touted the value of the new incentive strategy “culturally... to put ourselves on 
the map for big movie productions.”[4] What this meant was that Louisiana 
could pride itself on the ways it represented the Hollywood majors’ interests 
and, conversely, the ways Hollywood represented Louisiana through major 
productions. State officials have attempted to integrate Louisiana into the 
global entertainment economy, which in the words of Aida Hozic, “depends 
precisely on the ability of places to successfully suppress their uniqueness and 
painlessly transfer themselves into whoever, whatever, whenever, sites.”[5] A 
2008 advertisement of the New Orleans Office of Film and Video encapsulates 
this dream, propagandizing the city’s malleability into “New York? Miami? 
Chicago?” Complete with images of glass skyscrapers, palm trees, and Deco¬ 
style buildings, the poster states that New Orleans can be all three with 
“Locations. Resources. Incentives.” (See Image 6.) 

The inferred mutuality between economics and culture, however, has not always 
encompassed similar visions. That is, while Louisiana officials continue to 
promote the state as “Anywhere U.S.A.,” (Image 7) major studios more often 
choose Louisiana to represent the exotic in American culture. Recent films shot 
thanks to tax credits included Skeleton Key (2005), All the King's Men (2006), 
Deja Vu (2006), and The Curious Case of Benjamin Button (2008); all films 
that emphasize the exotic differences of Louisiana in relation to the rest of the 
country. As H. Wayne Schuth postulated long ago, the region has long been a 
bit character in its own filmic representation, frequently playing the role of the 
binary opposite of the producers’ conception of American values. [6] As such, 
the Louisiana of these indigenous efforts reproduces the corrupt, mystical, and 
wondrous images evidence since the Silent Era. 


6. This 2008 advertisement for the New 
Orleans Office of Film and Video celebrates 
the city’s ability to stand in for New York, 
Chicago, and Miami. 
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7. A similar 2008 ad for Shreveport and Bossier City also downplays the 
region’s distinctiveness, dubbing the area, “Anywhere USA.” 


Louisiana and Hollywood may possess a long relationship based on film 
production but its intimacy has been mainly sustained through a political 
economy of incentives, rather than some collaborative conception of aesthetics 
or cultural content. 



8. Louisiana stands in for Portland, Oregon, 
in 2007’s Mr. Brooks, directed by Bruce A. 
Evans. Kevin Costner is a prominent 
businessman, honored as the city’s “Man of 
the Year,” with a murderous dark side. 


Work-for-hire and the race to the bottom 

Lt. Governor Mitch Landrieu summed up the rhetoric behind Louisiana’s film 
incentive legislation as, “It’s about jobs. Period. End of story.”[7] The 
connections between film production and its supposed benefits to the local 
labor economy are rife in the popular press and the tax credit legislation itself. 
The most-recent 2005 statute claims credits will increase employment 
opportunities and “encourage a new education curricula in order to provide a 
labor force trained in all aspects of film and digital production.”[8] These 
objectives have been accompanied by even loftier promises in the press to create 
thousands of jobs, generate millions in local revenue, and even revitalize an 
impoverished, New Orleans neighborhood. [9] Advocates promise that local 
employment numbers, both those directly tied to film production and those 
generated through the service industries that production companies rely on, 
would rise in relation to the millions invested by the studios on their own 
























production balance sheets. 



9. Bethany Ashton Wolfs Little Chenier: A 
Cajun Story (2005) is one of only a handful 
of small, independent films able to take 
advantage of the state’s generous film tax 
breaks. 



10. 2005’s supernatural thriller The Skeleton 
Key (directed by lain Softley) stars Kate 
Hudson as a nurse terrorized by ghosts in a 
decrepit plantation in rural Louisiana. She 
attempts to protect herself by casting voodoo 
and hoodoo spells. 



11. Brad Pitt and Cate Blanchett ride the 
New Orleans streetcar in The Curious Case 
of Benjamin Button (Fincher, 2008). 


Unfortunately, this has not been the case. To illustrate, one might take a look at 
the $5.1 million that a documentary company, formed by an executive of the 
Los-Angeles based DNA Creative Media, posted in 2008 as in-state 
expenditures on a seven-part series about the rebuilding of a park after 
Hurricane Katrina. Such a project may have generated jobs for film crews, post¬ 
production workers, and local personnel — except that the documentary still 
has not been shot. In fact, the park project is currently fallow, embroiled in a 
lawsuit. The only ones who have profited in the project seem to be the company 
itself, which received $1.27 million in state tax credits in 2007, and the tax 
credit brokers, which sold the credits for nearly $427,000.[10] This deal 
emphasizes how tax credits operate as welfare for the wealthy, putting money 
into the pockets of film producers and financial brokers, while failing to bring 
promised employment stimulus to local markets. 

Even despite the legal loopholes that have plagued the program from its 
beginnings, state auditors have found little correlation between the money lost 
to tax credits and the revenues gained through production or labor 
expenditures. Analyses commissioned by the Governor’s Office of Film and 
Video have showed that for every dollar Louisiana allocated for film producers, 
only 33-cents comes back to the state in tax revenue generated by actual 
production. Moreover, the demands that large productions make on public 
services, such as sanitation, security and fire, as well as the education system at 
large, makes it dubious that production companies get far more than they give 
back to Louisiana’s work forces.[11] A recent study showed the state added only 
2,200 film industry jobs in six years; a that gap has been filled largely by mobile 
Texas-based crews filtering into Louisiana’s borders.[12] Local labor accounts 
for only 20-percent of the need for big-budget film shoots.[13] 

The steady growth in film production from 2002 to the present has not resulted 
in the windfalls that legislators predicted, but they cannot seem to stop them 
either. Although originally modeled after Canadian legislation, which reduced 
tax credit rates over time as studios set up shop locally, Louisiana continues to 
expand credit programs in a race to the bottom for production work. In the 
years since the Louisiana initiative, no fewer than thirty-five other states, not to 
mention Canadian states, have hailed their own tax credit and rebate schemes. 
Although some states, such as Texas and California, use the depth of their labor 
crews to justify fewer tax credits, many states have simply offered unsustainable 
cash rebates upfront to attract productions. Michigan is currently the most 
egregious example; with a 40 percent rebate for production and labor costs, 
officials estimate to lose $150 million in taxes in a state already suffering a $2 
billion budget shortfall. [14] Louisiana has followed suit. With little debate, 
lawmakers not only prevented the tax credit rate from dropping in 2010, they 
raised it permanently. [15] Generous digital and sound production tax credits 
have also remained on the books. As the state broke filming records for the past 
three years, it lost $202 million in tax revenues in 2007 and 2008 alone, nearly 
the amount that the state cut from the education budget in 2009 due to 
shortfalls. [16] 

Scandal in the system 


Complicated accounting and effusive rhetoric have largely stemmed any public 
outcry about what amounts to an expensive giveaway for Hollywood in 
Louisiana. Press accounts have largely personalized the corruption scandals 
that have followed loophole and loose oversight in the systemically flawed 
economic model. The largest scandal involved conspiracy between state 
officials granting credits and the largest beneficiary of film credits, the 














12. Since filming brought him to New 
Orleans, Brad Pitt has become one of the 
city’s most prominent civic boosters, 
founding Make It Right NOLA, an 
organization to help rebuild the city’s Lower 
9th Ward. 



Brad Pitt and former President Clinton at a 
work site in the 9th Ward. 



T-Shirts and bumper stickers with this logo 
are sold in several boutiques throughout 
New Orleans, showing the linkage of 
Holllywood elite and governance. 


Louisiana Institute of Film and Technology (LIFT), resulting in three guilty 
sentences to date but little structural change in regulating brokering. The story 
entered the annals of local graft, even though it revealed the ease with which 
producers could inflate their production costs to reap an estimated $io million 
surplus in tax credits.[17] Conversely, press reports have failed to cast blame on 
the wealthy investors seeking short-cuts on their own income taxes. The 
venerated Saints coaches and football players who invested nearly $2 million to 
shelter their own millions have become victims of an unscrupulous developer 
who declared bankruptcy on a failed film studio construction project.[18] The 
real scandals in the system have not made headlines. 

The piecemeal dismantling of indigenous film production remains most evident 
to local filmmakers and workers who search for the added value of the tax credit 
program. Not only does the current program exclude the vast majority of 
independent producers — only covering productions slated for more than 
$300,000 — but the state has continued to outsource the public resources 
needed to build a local film industry. In 2008, the legislature enacted one of 
most regressive statewide cable television franchises, eliminating funding for 
public access television production facilities in exchange for a small piece of 
public access bandwidth in the universe of digital cable channels. [19] Without 
public facilities, aspiring producers must look to a handful of nonprofit 
organizations and schools that provide job training and experience. These 
opportunities are scarce as well. The New Orleans Video Access Center, for 
example, receives some state-funding for job training in film production, but 
chronically-late government reimbursements for required expenses has 
prevented the organization from keeping instructional staff or offering a full 
curriculum to local residents. Other educational options include the University 
of New Orleans, which eliminated its film studies program after Hurricane 
Katrina in exchange for a production-only department, but a nearly $14 million 
shortfall over the past two years has meant tuition hikes of 5-percent a year. [20] 
The chase for private sector capital in film production has generated profit, not 
jobs, and not a sustainable local film industry. 

In its stead, the longtime love affair between the state and Hollywood has 
entered a phase of neoliberal governance in which Hollywood’s elite have taken 
the place of the state in providing for the welfare of its citizens. After Hurricane 
Katrina in 2005, several film celebrities (Brad Pitt, Nicholas Cage, and Sandra 
Bullock among others) joined a stable of other already-established New 
Orleanians (John Goodman, Ellen Degeneres, Patricia Clarkson) in buying 
property in the flood-prone city limits. These new residents have become 
spokespeople for the city, promoting film premieres locally as proof that 
Hollywood cares about the future recovery of New Orleans. At least two stars 
(Brad Pitt and Wendell Pierce) now front nonprofits rebuilding homes in the 
city. The ways private producers have taken the place of government 
infrastructure in the frontier of disaster recovery is a story for another place, but 
the efforts, and the fanfare surrounding them, have publicized the various ways 
Hollywood and its personnel have adopted Louisiana as not just a backlot, but 
more intimately, as part of its own backyard. 

With Hollywood payouts accompanying state financial meltdowns, it would 
seem only obvious that would citizens revolt against film industry tax credits. 
Yet the opacity of the economic mechanisms, combined with the intimacy of 
Hollywood heroes in Louisiana, seems to mitigate complaint, much less stir 
rebellion. If continuing failure to rein in the excesses of Wall Street bankers 
despite the overwhelming publicity surrounding their bailouts is any indication, 






we expect a much longer, and rougher, road to ending Hollywood’s handouts. 
Go to notes page 
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13. Martin Campbell’s much-buzzed about 
Green Lantern (est. 2011) is currently filming 
onsite in New Orleans. Would Hollywood 
continue to make the trek without these tax 
incentives? 
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Star Trek space battle and ... 


Light bouncing: 

digital processes illuminate the 
cultural past 

by Deborah Tudor 



... the construction of the Enterprise as well 
as its interiors are CGI creations. 


As digital tools undergo industry diffusion and standardization, 
professional filmmakers are defining a relationship between analog and 
digital that situates “film” as an emotional register and “digital” as a 
sterile image capture process. This opposition rests on the realist 
ontology of film with its claim that the indexical relationship of object and 
film image is absent in digital recording. In this model, the lack of shared 
light bouncing between the object and the film plane, and the loss of 
image information through sampling differentiate digital recording from 
the perceived holistic nature of analog recording. One striking effect of 
this labeling is a resurgence of a type of textual nostalgia for film, and for 
effects associated with film. Such nostalgia complicates the emergence of 
any aesthetic approach that attempts to identify potentially unique visual 
and aural elements of digital cinema technologies. 



The 2009 version of the Enterprise bridge 
set: This set is much brighter, whiter, and 
shinier than the original series’ set. Abrams 
designed the ring of lights around the set to 
help generate flares during shooting. 


Directors and cinematographers frequently use emotionally laden terms 
to describe digital and analog processes. The breakdown runs roughly 
along lines of “emotional, warm, live, and organic” for analog footage, 
including analog effects (post production). “Sterile, cold, perfect, and 
artificial” feature in descriptions of digital effects. This breakdown has 
tended to hold discursive prominence since approximately 2005, when I 
began tracking industry articles on this issue. 

The director of the 2009 Star Trek film, J. J. Abrams, is one filmmaker 
thinking of cinema in these terms. His aesthetic strategies aim to reduce 
or suppress the presence of digital effects onscreen. This approach to 
digital technology reveals a certain nostalgia for film, one that echoes 
Star Trek’s resurrection of its own cultural history. This dual nostalgia 
operates to construct a futuristic world that revisions U.S. cultural past, 
while ignoring narrative references to contemporary political events. 


However, a number of directors are now turning almost exclusively to 
digital acquisition and in their interviews, a somewhat different discourse 
has emerged. Michael Mann, director of Public Enemies (2009), used 
almost entirely digital acquisition and his description of his reasons for 
choosing it cite a need to avoid nostalgia, and to create images that are 
“detailed, specific, and textured as the reality they (audience) see right 







Mr. Spock (Zachary Quinto) confronts Jim 
Kirk: This shot and the next three are taken 
from the critical scene where Kirk goads 
Spock over his lack of emotion about his 
mother’s death. Spock tries to kill Kirk, 
prompting his realization that he is too 
emotionally compromised to retain command 
of the ship. His resignation makes Kirk acting 
captain of the ship. These shots are heavily 
compromised with analog flares. 



Kirk goads Spock into a fight to prove 
Spock’s lack of fitness to command the 
Enterprise. 



Kirk goads Spock into a fight to prove 
Spock’s lack of fitness to command the 
Enterprise. 


now.”[l] [open notes in new window] The filmmakers largely achieved 
this surface through digital manipulation done in the camera. 

This comment speaks to a superior reality claim that many digital 
advocates make, one which contradicts the claim made by film advocated. 
Mann’s comment also adds notions of historical specificity, objectivity 
and anti-nostalgia to the mix, constructing a discourse that turns on a 
major conundrum: the achievement of an objective surface clarity 
through in-camera digital image manipulation. 

I will analyze these two films for several reasons. Star Trek deals with the 
cultural past (the franchise) set in a fictional alternative future created by 
combining CGI and analog elements, including both digital and analog 
lens flares.[2] Public Enemies attempts to construct a historically specific 
visualization of a cultural past, the gangster mythos, that synthesizes 
historic events, places, and people with cultural histories of movies and 
film. These films represent two variations of looking at different registers 
of the past: a fictional future drawing on a cultural past and a past created 
in the image of the present through contemporary technologies. I am 
going to consider these films’ relationships to cinematic pasts through the 
concept of technostalgia — use of new technologies to mimic older one. 

Because digital and photochemical processes coexist in production, a type 
of dialectic occurs in a number of sites: production processes, labor 
organization, and visible organization of the film itself. I first wish to 
consider how the cinematic technostalgia, which digital processes are 
complicit in producing, emerges. 

Films using digital processes to recapture approaches to cinema from a 
“classic” era or to reproduce a look from another medium, construct a 
form of cinematic nostalgia. In some cases, nostalgia emerges through the 
addition of digitized photochemical elements like grain, blur, halation, 
and scratches. However, nostalgic elements coexist with elements of 
innovation, thus embodying the dialectic between photochemical and 
digital processes that Lev Manovich discusses. [3] A number of films 
released in the last six years have used digital technology to reproduce 
nostalgic elements. Although the filmmakers offer various surface 
reasons for these films’ production of nostalgic effects, all are more 
thoroughly theorized through the notion of the digital dialectic. [4] The 
use of digital processes to simulate analog effects indicates an unease 
with the current liminal status of defining film production [5] and works 
nostalgically to recall “film” to the screen in the midst of CGI spectacle. 


Star Trek 


Star Trek combines analog image acquisition with extensive CGI images 
and special effects. Unlike earlier Star Trek films, the latest version uses 
no models whatsoever of the ship, creating the iconic starship Enterprise 
entirely through CGI. The iconic starship Enterprise is an entirely CGI 
creation. [6] 


Some of the techniques used in the film are generated both by analog 








Spock nearly chokes Kirk to death, only to 
stop when his father quietly calls his name. 



Following the fight and Spock’s resignation of 
command, Jim Kirk assumes the captaincy of 
the ship and takes his station on the bridge. 



To hide from the enemy ship, the Enterprise 
secretes itself in the mists of Saturn’s moon, 
Titan. Note flares. 



The Enterprise against the rings of Saturn. 
This is one of the shots of the ship that is 
pristine, lacking flares or other visual 
artifacts. It looks very much like a 
screensaver. (Note: if you turn the image 
sideways, the Enterprise cuts the space 
between Saturn and the rings into a replica 
of the Starfleet emblem.) 


methods and CGI. Live action camera shake is used in a number of 
scenes, and was generated by the director tapping the camera. However, 
virtual camera shake also appears in the film. Industrial Light and Magic 
developed some animation tools to reproduce that in the CGI scenes. The 
special effects supervisor 

“...applied camera shake via small rotational motion capture 
sensor on a tripod at their workstation...hooked sensor up to 
the CG camera on our animation inside Zeno....tapped the 
desk in the same way that J.J. Abrams (director) did on set 
and tripod sensor picked up vibration and laid it onto the 
smooth CG camera moves.” [7] 

It’s possible that the method of generating the live action shakes has 
influenced the combination of software with simple human action used to 
generate shake on CG camera movement. This insertion of human 
capacity into the CG process represents an attempt at intervening into 
digital systems which the director characterizes as perfect: 

“One of the things that I have always been very conscious of 
was having visual effects shots feel as if they were being filmed 
by a live camera operator, not by a perfect prescient 
computer...” [8] 

The most prominent visual artifacts in the film are the lens flares. Lens 
flare occurs created when incidental (sometimes defined as “non-image 
forming”) light hits the lens at an angle that causes it to bounce between 
lens elements. The resulting flare appears on the photographed image as 
a hazy polygon of bright light, a smear, or both. Lens flares can also be 
digitally simulated, and then added to other CGI or analog images. Under 
the conventions of classical Hollywood cinematography, lens flares were 
considered a mistake; however during the second half of the 20th 
century, the status of lens flare shifted, and this artifact became a 
acceptable visual device. [9] 

In this film, flares occur in scenes in Iowa, on the bridge of the 
Enterprise, in Spock’s school on Vulcan, during the shuttle ride from 
Earth to the Enterprise, and in many other sequences. In contrast, some 
shots, like the Enterprise shuttle carrying Pike to the Narada (enemy 
ship), and the shot of the Enterprise rising out of the mists of Titan, are 
pristine, and have no flares. Neither textual analysis by itself, or a 
combination of the text and director interviews provides a consistent 
strategy for deploying these visual artifacts. The flares appear in all sorts 
of scenes in all temporal registers. In other words, they can be tied to 
specifically coded concepts only with great theoretical contortions. 
Abrams says he wished to give a sense of something “spectacular” 
happening off screen. Flares seem to signal, for Abrams at least, only 
spatial and reality effects, not textual symbolic meanings. 

Flares are generated three ways in this film: through the use of lighting 
practicals, through ordinary flashlights held by crew members positioned 
just outside camera range, and through computer generation. ILM 







Crew uniforms. Kirk does not wear the gold 
command shirt until the final scene of the 
film. 


developed proprietary software called Sunspot to generate flares. These 
computer-generated flares can be seen in footage of the ships in space, for 
example. 

Abrams argues that these flares are organic and a resist the sterility of the 
computer generated image. Since he generates a number of them 
digitally, his argument loses some of its persuasive power. His choice to 
shoot on film was intended to “balance” the thousands of effects shots. 
[10] The “efficiency” argument also appears in Abrams’ comments about 
his choices between digital or analog processes for specific effects. In the 
same article online, he also states that he thought shooting digital would 
take longer to achieve the effect he wanted in the live action footage 
(ibid). This is arguable, but improbable. 



Deaths in battle. The Enterprise crew 
discovers that the Narada has destroyed the 
rest of the fleet. 



Despite the major roles played by Spock and 
Chekhov in the defeat of the enemy ship, 
only Kirk is awarded a medal. 


Images from Public Enemies 


Although Abrams talks quite frequently about digital images’ sterility, the 
concept is difficult to pin down. What does he mean by sterile, I would 
ask. There are a number of visual cues embedded in each shot in the film 
that can produce emotional effects such as dialogue, color, motion, 
sound, and acting. So the question arises: Are the actors being treated as 
just another effect? Lens flares obscure their faces in several key scenes, 
including a key confrontation between Kirk (Chris Pine) and Spock 
(Zachary Quinto). In this scene, Kirk goads Spock into a fight, forcing him 
to admit to emotional compromise, and to step down as acting captain. 
This allows Kirk to take over the ship, which is a turning point in the plot. 
Establishing Kirk as the young captain of the Enterprise is also the major 
point of the franchise reboot initiated by this film. Such a scene would 
seem to require visual elements that concentrate our focus on the 
character conflict. Instead, the flares obscure the actors’ faces. Acting, a 
human-centered element, is a major way to keep any scene from seeming 
sterile, yet the director privileges analog flares over acting. Perhaps 
Abrams refers to visually sterile images? Again, color, motion, depth, and 
sound all provide a range of cues for the audience. I think the argument 
about sterility might be what he perceives in digital shots, but it is not an 
argument that I find persuasive. 

Although the flares seem omnipresent in the film, there are some pristine 
images. The shot of the Enterprise after it has risen out of the mists of 
Titan has no flares, and neither do shots of Captain Pike (Bruce 
Greenwood) taking a shuttlecraft to the enemy ship. The Titan shot looks 
like it was planned as the potential “screensaver” shot, which might 
explain its lack of flares. However, there remains no consistent patterning 
to the presence or absence of flares in the film. Enterprise/Titan image. 
The pristine quality of the shot also speaks to the technological fetishism 
that surrounds the Enterprise. It’s debatable whether or not audiences 
even perceive switches from digital to analog images switches other the 
obvious “space” shots which some audience members assume are digital 
shots. Some Trek fans posting on bulletin boards thought that the 
Enterprise was a model, as it had been in earlier films. The current 
combinative status of filmmaking will produce such questions for a while. 


Star Trek’s art design provides some callback to the original television 
series. The main group of characters, the uniforms, and many 
catchphrases, like McCoy’s “pointy-eared” comments about Spock, and 
Spock’s “Live Long and Prosper,” originated in that series. However, the 
exterior and interior designs of the Enterprise differ somewhat from the 
original ones. Not everything in the film is nostalgic, however. This 






Dillinger and his crew rob a bank in Chicago. 



Billie Frechette (Marion Cotillard) goes on a 
date with Dillinger wearing a three-dollar 
dress. 



FBI Agent Melvin Purvis (Christian Bale) and 
Director J.E. Hoover (Billy Crudup) at a press 
conference declaring Dillinger Public Enemy 
#1. Hoover uses the publicity to get 
Congress to increase FBI funding allocation 
to fight the national scourge of crime. 


version has minor cosmetic differences on the outside but major changes 
in the interior sets. The bridge has lost its somewhat functional, bare look 
and now is very bright and well lighted. The wall surfaces are ultra-white 
and composed of reflective materials. Some of this lighting and reflective 
quality accommodates Abrams’ desires for flares. However, the bridge 
also looks a bit like an iPod or other Apple products, which also 
emphasize pleasing reflective surface qualities in the casings. This version 
of future technology embodies the future vision of the early twenty-first 
century, rather than recalling the mid- twentieth century. 

The uniforms, however, remain squarely in the 1960s, with women put 
back into mini-skirt and styled to echo 1960s hairstyles and facial 
makeup, particularly the “mod” blue and green eye shadows worn by 
some characters.[11]. We see occasional women in pants, but most wear 
the miniskirt, as does the only major female character, Lt. Uhura (Zoe 
Saldana). The costuming also sexualizes the women crew of the 
Enterprise, and the insistence on “honoring canon” with the mini skirt 
ignores the shifting terrain of feminism in the past forty years. The men 
wear the same red, blue, and gold shirts of the original series 

The crew itself embodies a type of nostalgia as well. Original Star Trek 
shows had a somewhat deserved reputation for diversity, since they 
featured a prominent black woman and Asian American male character. 
However, rather than construct a contemporary vision of diversity 
equivalent to that of the 1960s series, this film slavishly recreates that 
same breakdown of characters, which no longer looks so diverse. Starfleet 
is still basically a white male universe, with all men of color, and all 
women in supporting roles. The film does not even acknowledge the 
intervening years of the feminist movement, and takes for granted that 
we are all still happy to see the utopian Star Trek world running happily 
along 1960s lines. [12] 

The film also ignores possible connections to contemporary issues. 
Starfleet musters the young cadets into the fleet on an emergency basis. 
They are answering a “distress call” that turns out to be an enemy attack: 
a serious case of bad intelligence. When the Enterprise arrives on the 
scene, all the other ships carrying the untried cadets have been destroyed. 
The Enterprise has several hundred crewmembers; given the amount of 
wreckage onscreen, casualties must have been in the thousands. 

However, they are never mentioned in the film, nor is their sacrifice 
recognized. They are simply buried by the narrative. 


This obviously parallels with the United States sending troops to Iraq on 
the “weapons of mass destruction” intelligence, and then President 
Bush’s mandate refusing to allow any of the returned soldiers’ coffins to 
be photographed at Dover Air Force Base. Star Trek ends with a medal 
ceremony, which valorizes the individual white male hero, Kirk, and 
ignores the dead, and the other Enterprise crew who contributed 
significantly to the destruction of the enemy. 










Dillinger being transferred back to Indiana to 
stand trial. 


Star Trek’s resolute omission of potential connections to contemporary 
political and cultural life is expressed across the text. Nostalgia operates 
narratively through callbacks to a forty-year old version of diversity, a 
recentering of white male authority, and operates visually through the art 
design, and the nostalgic use of digital technologies to recreate analog 
artifacts. 

Public Enemies 



Frechette with glamor lighting even in a 
crowd. 


This film is all digital acquisition, except for the slow-motion sequence of 
Dillinger’s death. Director Michael Mann claims that digital acquisition 
allows on-set manipulation of some elements, such as increased black 
saturation and amped up white highlights, to yield “hyperreal image of 
the past” that “moves away from film and its established aesthetics.”[l3] 

Mann and his DP, Dante Spinotti, tested film cameras side by side with 
the Sony F23 HD camera. They found that the film setup yielded better 
tonal range but the digital system performed better at reading into 
shadows and had better resolution (ibid.) While many love film for its 
perceived “warmth,” tests like this provide evidence that warm/cold and 
sterile/emotional are artificial dichotomies. Clearly each acquisition 
method provides specific aesthetic choices, and post-production 
manipulation offers even more possibilities for each acquisition medium. 


Given this technical knowledge, the filmmakers believed that it should be 
possible to produce a set of images that create a sense of immediacy 
rather than a period film, to render the past in a contemporary look. 
Mann states that the digital acquisition allowed a 

“stylized clarity, and the audience to ‘see textures in 
detail.'”[i4] 

The lively crisp surface prompts him to consider his film Public Enemies 
as a critical, contemporary vision of the past. 

This implies that HD cinema processes offer the chance to construct anti- 
nostalgic images by opening up a space in which the usual aestheticizing 
of the past does not hold the sway it does in film conventions. This notion 
ignores the in-camera digital manipulation of the image that produces 
Depp filmed with "stylized clarity" throughout. this surface clarity. It also reproduces an error often associated with 

popular discourse on forms of realism: that it is somehow an absence of 
stylization. 



The film contains, however, a mixture of romanticism and critical 
distance. It creates a romanticized picture of John Dillinger (Johnny 
Depp) and Billie Frechette’s (Marion Cotillard) relationship through the 
use of lengthy closeups and medium shots of the two as their relationship 
develops. Certainly Frechette receives glamour lighting in many shots 
onscreen, as does Dillinger. Her figure, while solidifying the romanticized 
image of the gentlemanly outlaw, also provides a possibility of social 






critique. Frechette is half Potawatomie and quite poor. When he takes her 
to an upscale restaurant, she notices everyone staring. He tells her it’s 
because of her beauty and she responds that it’s really because they’ve 
never had a girl in here wearing a three dollar dress before. Frechette’s 
character creates occasional moments of class or race awareness, but 
these are not well developed into a critique. 

Dillinger, as the paradigmatic old-fashioned outlaw, displays many 
romanticized elements of that mythos. When robbing a bank, he returns a 
customer’s few dollars, stating he is there to rob the bank, not the people, 
a moment seen in many other gangster films, including Bonnie and 
Clyde. Dillinger also gives his elegant topcoat to a young woman he takes 
hostage from the bank, and generally addresses all women with respect. 
These qualities soften his image and create more sympathy for him. They 
also recirculate the notion that individual crime is more populist and 
Depp’s Dillinger as a wounded, solitary hero. somehow honorable than corporate crime. 

“Stylized clarity” does operate in many sections of the film. The surface 
textures are crisply delineated, and the immediacy of HD recording gives 
the image a livelier look. Granted, these are largely perceptual qualities, 
but the liveness of video is something that has been noted for years, even 
for standard definition video. This allows the narrative overall to function 
as a displaced version of post 9-11 USA. The film depicts the 
corporatization of crime in the move away from outlaw gangsters like 
Dillinger toward organized large-scale book and fraud operations. The 
script also details the contemporaneous phenomenon of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation using the hunt for “public enemies” like Dillinger 
and Pretty Boy Floyd to justify its requests for more manpower and 
resources, and therefore to become a much more powerful, and pervasive 
law enforcement agency. These developments have a current resonance 
as they echo the preeminence of corporate crime in the past decade and 
the growth of national security agencies following September 11, 2001. 

The technological choices in Public Enemies serve this thematic 
development well by providing visual cues that move audiences away 
from established ways of looking at the past. The problem with this idea 
is that, at its worst and most simplistic, it’s simply technological 
determinism. However, one crucial difference between the analog and 
digital cinema production lies in its immediate feedback, and in the 
ability to set up on-set monitoring systems that give representations of 
color and framing, congruent with the image that ends up on the film 
copies struck for distribution. This ability allows filmmakers to shoot and 
make adjustments as they are capturing the images, not wait until 
postproduction. It relocates a certain number of aesthetic decisions into 
the production phase. 

The significance of making more aesthetic decisions at the time of 
shooting extends beyond the possible realignment of the cinematic 
workflow. It allows filmmakers to see the historical fiction being filmed 
through the lens of the in-camera effects and to respond to the meanings 





of the text-in-development without reference to established conventions 
of analog filmmaking. 

Frederic Jameson’s idea of history as "a vast collection of images" that 
can be revisited many times for the spectator’s pleasure[is] is a 
productive way to think through this issue. In the case of Public Enemies, 
the filmmakers attempt to counter this tendency to nostalgic pleasure 
through visual strategies that differ from previous film conventions, and a 
plot structure that invites the audience to consider the relationships of 
crime, politics, and national security. In Star Trek, the filmmakers 
tweaked a canonical media past, combining new design elements, with 
elements from the original series and the first motion picture. Unlike 
Public Enemies, Star Trek’s narrative elaborately ignores any possible 
political connection between plot events and contemporary global 
conflict. The film suppresses these political connections in favor of a 
hermetically sealed narrative that relates primarily to the visual codes of 
the recent media past. Mann however, seeks a connection between his 
HD aesthetic and the political issues referenced by the text. 

As HD cinema develops, and standardizes camera technology, a new set 
of aesthetic conventions will emerge and become institutionalized within 
mainstream cinema. Right now, these conventions are very fluid, and 
experiments like Mann’s provide rich material to consider the 
implications of this technological shift. 
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1. Goldman, Michael, “shooting enemies.” digitalcontentproducer.com. First 
accessed 7/10/09. 

http://www.digitalcontentproducer.com/cameras/ 
revfeat/michael mann public enemies 0708/index*!.html . 

[return to essay] 

2. Fordham, Joe. “Star Trek.” Cinefex. #118, July 2009. 40-73. 

3. Manovich, Lev. “What is Digital Cinema?” ed. Peter Lunenfeld, MA: MIT 
Press, 2007 (172-197). 

4. Tudor, Deborah. “The Eye of the Frog: Questions of Space in Films Using 
Digital Processes.” Cinema Journal 48:1. Fall 2008. 90-110. 

5. Rodowick. D.N. The Virtual Life of Film. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2007. 

6. Ford 40. 

7. Fordham, 51. 

8. Ibid 

9. For example, see the work of DP Conrad Hall in 1967’s Cool Hand Luke, 
which incorporated flare into the overall shot composition as a visual 
representation of chain gang workers’ fatigue and dizziness while working 
under the hot Southern sun. 

10. Goldman, Michael, “back on Trek”, digitalcontentproducer.com. First 
accessed 6/20/09. 

http://www.digitalcontentproducer.com/cameras/ 

revfeat/star trek ahrams 0420/index.html . 

11. These eye shadow palettes have enjoyed a recent resurgence in fashion 
magazines as well. 

12. Neoliberal and postfeminist ideologies construct gendered representations 
in this film, creaeting a futuristic world which naturalizes women’s presence 
in the workplace as already accepted and obvious. This naturalization means 
that gender critiques can be dismissed as unnecessary. These ideological 
structures are buttressed on a more overt level by Paramount’s need to market 
the film to hardcore Trekkers as well as find a new, wider audience that 









skewed younger. This complicates any discussion of “authenticity” of the new 
film. I write in depth about these ideological underpinnings of the new Star 
Trek film in an essay entitled “Twenty-first Century Neoliberal Man.” 
forthcoming in Neoliberalism and Global Cinema, Keith Wagner and Jyotsna 
Kapur, eds. 

13. Goldman, “shooting enemies.” 

14. ibid. 

15. Jameson, Frederic. “Postmodernism, or the Cultural Logic of Late 
Capitalism” Media and Cultural Studies Key Works, ed Meenakshi G. Durham 
and Douglas M. Kellner. Oxford: Oxford Blackwell, 2001. 550-587. 
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This is our introduction to the U.S. bomb 
squad: a video robot’s view of a Baghdad 
street. 



War is a videogame for this bomb squad. 



The Iraqi who will remotely detonate the 
bomb which kills the U.S. squad leader is 
seen through the scope of Specialist 
Eldridge, who is unable to kill the Iraqi. 


Kathryn Bigelow’s 
The Hurt Locker. 
a jack-in-the-box story 

by Robert Alpert 

Kathryn Bigelow has directed only eight films in 28 years, and most are best 
described as B-movies, genre movies about bikers (The Loveless ), vampires 
(Near Dark), cops (Blue Steel), surfers (Point Break), submarines (K-ig: 

The Widowmaker) and the like. While they seemingly lack any relation to 
one another, nevertheless, like the best of the old-school, U.S. directors who 
preceded her and have also worked in the area of action films — such as Sam 
Fuller, Anthony Mann, and Sam Peckinpah — or in disparate genres — such 
as Howard Hawks and Alfred Hitchcock — Bigelow’s films strikingly 
reiterate plots in different settings and thereby engage us in her most 
personal concerns, both her ideals and her demons. A summary of her 
earlier films is set out in an appendix to this essay, fopen appendix in new 
window] Bigelow is at heart a cultural critic. Born in 1951 and a child of the 
60s, she has consistently explored the divide between the social norm and a 
group of outsiders who have sought to avoid the entrapment of material 
comfort as embodied in the traditional family. That her films have 
repeatedly portrayed characters who are doubles of one another, the one the 
more extreme version of the other, doppelgangers — Megan and Eugene in 
Blue Steel, Caleb and Mae in Near Dark or Johnny Utah and Bodhi in Point 
Break — reflects her emotional schizophrenia, wanting the comfort of the 
former character but knowing full well its price and hence her sympathies 
for the latter. The Hurt Locker is a key film for Bigelow. She openly 
acknowledges her commitment to the character who chooses to stand 
outside of the norm, notwithstanding the admitted lunacy and self- 
destructiveness of that choice. 

The Hurt Locker begins on the streets of Baghdad where a U.S. bomb squad 
is in the process of trying to defuse or safely blow up an IED. The opening 
shot immediately disorients us, since it shows a street from the viewpoint of 
the squad’s video robot. The scene ends in an equally disorienting way when 
squad leader Sergeant Thompson, played by A-actor Guy Pearce, is 
unexpectedly killed. Bigelow’s viewpoint is made clear from the outset. She 
shows how the United States fights its wars from a distance through the 
bomb squad’s failed use of the “hot” and underscores the U.S. army’s 
employment of the stereotypical male sexual swagger through the “hello 
mama” and “pretend it’s your dick” dialogue. Moreover, it is hard not to 
view the “hot” and think of other such instruments which have distanced 
Bigelow’s characters from what is around them, such as the FBI computers 
in Point Break, which prove to be a poor substitute for FBI agent Pappas’ 
instincts, and the “clips” in Strange Days, which isolate Lenny Nero from 













those around him and become his customers’ addictive and fatal substitute 
for living. It is not surprising, therefore, that Specialist Owen Eldridge 
(Brian Geraghty), later seen playing a video war game, is unable in this 
opening scene to shoot the Iraqi combatant with the cell phone and thereby 
causes, albeit indirectly, the death of his squad leader. War is never personal 
for these soldiers but only experienced from afar. 


In contrast, the squad’s new leader, 
Sergeant William James, announces his 
desire for experiencing war upfront and 
personal by immediately removing the 
plywood boards to his living quarters. 


In that context the difference represented by (and the dislike for) 
Thompson’s replacement, Sergeant William James (Jeremy Renner), a 
name both appropriate and not without irony, is foreshadowed by James’ 
removal of the plywood boards from his living quarters, since he both wants 
the sunlight and refuses to separate himself from the risk of incoming 
mortars. That he later rejects the “hot” and dons the protective bomb suit, 
making upfront and personal his defusing of the bombs, condemns him in 
the eyes of his men. Not surprisingly, when he later disposes of even his 
protective suit while defusing a car bomb planted next to an U.N. 
compound, he enrages his second in command, Sergeant JT Sanborn 
(Anthony Mackie). That, of course, in turn, results in James’ further 
removal of his communication headset. James’ stripping away of the 
mechanical accoutrements of war represents a rebellion against U.S. 
technology and as such poses a psychological threat to those who literally 
hide around corners and in alleyways when exposed to the immediacy of the 
dangers of war. It is entirely appropriate that Sanborn later contemplates 
killing James from afar, speculating on how the army would later study his 
death so as to learn how not to repeat such a “mistake.” 



James controls the battle scene—like the 
bank robbers who pose as ex-Presidents in 
Point Break. 



The battle is equally personal for the Iraqi James and the cabbie eye one another 
cabbie whose eye stares at James. through the cab windshield. 


That Sanborn does not do so, however, suggests how Sanborn is also 
attracted to James. The scene in which James and Sanborn pound one 
another in a nearly drunken stupor does not simply evoke “the link between 
sexuality and violence among isolated men in groups’Til fopen endnotes in 
new window! but literally represents the love between two men of shared 
aspirations, if of unequal courage and commitment to those aspirations. It is 
reminiscent, for example, of a similar scene between Utah and Bodhi on the 
Australian beach which concludes Point Break. Howsoever they are 
opposites of one another, James is also Sanborn’s doppelganger. 
























Never distancing himself from what he does, 
James kicks open the car trunk filled with 
bombs. 


A white box which contains all that Eldridge discovers beneath squad leader 

remains of prior squad leader Thompson. James’ bed the box of plastic devices and 

other stuff, including a wedding ring, 
which have nearly killed James. 

While James tells Sanborn and Eldridge about his son and ex-wife, with the 
picture of his son and his wedding ring both in the box beneath his bed and 
mixed in with the plastic bomb devices, Sanborn, a seeming career soldier, 
in turn, tells how he is not ready for a son. While James prizes those plastic 
bomb devices, his only possessions being that which has nearly killed him, 
Sanborn sees them only as “shit from Radio Shack.” James is the “wild 
man,” the character who has seen civilization and will have none of it, while 
Sanborn views war as simply civilization’s extension. The movie’s narrative 
represents how Sanborn is tempted by James’ viewpoint and rejects it by the 
movie’s end. 

Tellingly, in contrast to Point Break’s Bodhi, an earlier “modern savage,” 
Bigelow makes James, not Sanborn, her focus, central character and hero. 
She humorously mocks civilization in the form of the appropriately named 
Colonel John Cambridge (Christian Camargo), a Yale psychologist-soldier 
who tries to communicate with the Iraqis and for his efforts immediately 
thereafter disappears in a bomb explosion. Thus, too, Sanborn during the 
course of the film, while expressing incomprehension at how James 
continues to “roll the dice,” acknowledges that his own return to stateside 
represents his conformity to a culture of passivity and stasis. While he asks 
James in their final scene together how James takes the risks day after day, 
Sanborn symbolically refers to returning stateside as crossing over to “the 
other side,” an ironic reference to the death-like existence that James 
encounters and flees following his return home. Nevertheless, Sanborn 
decides to father a son, because supposedly otherwise “nobody will give a 
shit,” a decision that he has acknowledged he is not ready for and one 
ironically announced while Iraqi children throw stones at the armored 
vehicle in which Sanborn and James sit. Lacking what it takes to put on the 
protective suit of war, he will don the suit of civilization. 



James peers inside the trunk, his bomb 
suit removed so he might at least die in 
comfort. Tired of listening to Sergeant 
Sanborn who wants to leave the scene . 



.. James has removed his 
communications head set and continues 
in his search for the bomb triggering 
device. 



Having defused the car bomb, James 
admires the plastic triggering device while 
enjoying a smoke. Is it better than sex, as 
Roach claims in Point Break? 



The Colonel acknowledges James’ 
prowess with the same smile with which 
he “predicted” that the captured, wounded 
Iraqi sniper would not survive. 
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This family man, “a good man,” exposes to 
James the bombs strapped to his body. 


The source of James’ seeming invincibility, his mythology, is that of the 
Western hero, the cowboy. “Happy trails” are Sanborn’s words to squad 
leader Thompson as Thompson lumbers off unsuccessfully in the opening 
scene. “I’ll tell you when I’m standing over [the bomb], cowboy,” James says 
to Sanborn during their first mission together. Still later he tells Sanborn 
and Eldridge that they are pursuing the “bad guys,” those responsible for the 
oil tanker explosion, who are hiding out in the darkness. Moreover, the 
Ennio Morricone-like musical score played over many of the key scenes — 
for example, the scene in which James’ unit is pinned down in the desert by 
sniper fire and the parting scene in the armed vehicle between James and 
Sanborn — highlights the connection to this mythology. Westerns are a 
common theme in Bigelow’s films, her heroes frequently acting their part in 
that mythology even in contemporary settings. Caleb engages in a series of 
showdowns in the vampire movie Near Dark, and the final shootout in Blue 
Steel between Megan and Eugene on Wall Street is akin to a gun fight, with 
cars and a hot dog cart substituted for wagons and prancing horses. James 
is the loner professional of the Western, temporarily empowering others 
around him. For example, in a ritualistic act of teaching, he shows Eldridge 
how to clean off the blood from bullets — “spit and rub” — so that moments 
later, in contrast to the film’s opening scene, Eldridge is able to kill the Iraqi 
sniper. While Colonel Cambridge, the consummate army booster, fails to 
alleviate Eldridge’s pain for having failed his former squad leader — 
“Thompson, he’s dead, he’s alive, he’s dead, he’s alive” — James through a 
caring, physical act takes Eldridge into an emotional terrain which relieves 
him of that pain. 



Realizing that he cannot save him, James James is nearly killed for his unsuccessful 
can only cry “I can’t do it! I’m sorry!” efforts. 



Knocked to the ground by the explosion, 
James looks up. 


High above James a kite flies free-floating 
in the sky. 


Nevertheless, Bigelow also makes clear her Western hero’s flaws. As James 















It is always a question of perspective. James 
is seen below from the perspective of the 
Iraqi who planted the street bombs which 
James now races to defuse. 


self-consciously tells Eldridge, “everyone is a coward about something.” In 
contrast to the classic Western in which the little boy looks up to his hero, in 
The Hurt Locker James eventually rejects the Iraqi boy Beckham after 
mistaking a young boy’s body which had been wired with a bomb for that of 
Beckham. While James’ prowess enables him to disarm a series of bombs, 
he is not omnipotent. Pursuing those whom he believes have wired 
Beckham’s body, he finds himself racing through the darkened streets of 
Baghdad alone and in a near panic, having been pummeled by an unknown 
Iraqi woman. In a parallel to the film’s opening scene in which a bomb 
explosion kills James’ predecessor, the last scene shows James helpless in 
the face of the multiple locks which secure a bomb to a family man crying 
for help and in which James is himself nearly killed. There is despair in 
James’ plea to the “fucking dead man” that “I can’t do it! I’m sorry!” 
Furthermore, the colonel who applies the seemingly heroic term “wild man” 
to James is responsible for the cold blooded, off-screen killing of an Iraqi 
soldier. The film’s final shot is of James encased in his protective suit, alone 
again, facing down the “bad guys” in yet another shootout. That James is 
Bigelow’s hero is clear; that his choice to return to the Iraqi war is less than 
cathartic is equally clear. 






James is being videotaped for YouTube, as 
seen through Sanborn’s scope. 



The sniper’s eye stares through his scope James and an Iraqi family man are seen 
at James’ squad which is nearly a mile from afar and from an unknown 
away. perspective. 


In that respect Bigelow’s movie is self-consciously about herself and the 
limits of her moviemaking. It is no coincidence that many of the film’s 
scenes resemble the making of a movie, with James’ squad sealing off an 
area while Iraqi citizens watch from the sidelines, often themselves filming 
those directing the drama and thereby introducing an element of 
discomfort. For example, during the defusing of the car bomb next to the 
U.N. compound, Sanborn and Eldridge are clearly unnerved by the 
videographer, both a voyeur to and a likely participant in the violence. In the 
factory where the squad finds the young boy’s body wired with a bomb, we 
see the bombers’ tools left in the open, the unexploded ordinances, the 
cigarette still smoking, the camera on the tripod, all left behind only 
moments ago, as though caught mid-shoot. The chase through the darkened 
streets for the bombers of the nighttime, crater-like blast is filmed with self- 
conscious voyeurism, Sanborn’s “torch” momentarily lighting up the 
darkness so that James and Sanborn can kill the Iraqis and rescue the 
abducted Eldridge. 



James is himself placed in the spotlight 
by the U.S. soldiers at the entrance to 
Camp Victory. 


We, the audience, are equally implicated, 
as an Iraqi waves to his videographer but 
also to his audience watching the movie 
from afar. 



James also waves at us, having found his 
sunglasses, while Sanborn and Eldridge 
discuss whether he should be blown up 
“accidentally.” 


James defused the body bomb of a 
young boy and shot Eldridge in the leg 
while killing Iraqi bombers. Sanborn and 
Eldridge suspect him of being “psycho,” 
and here he breaks down in the shower. 


Like her hero James, Bigelow is engaged in a project in which the reality of 
others inevitably seeps in through the voyeurism of those outside of her 
scope, notwithstanding her efforts to contain all she sees. That is the 


















significance of the shot of the Iraqi who rushes down a flight of stairs in a 
race to set off the bomb, which James in the meantime rushes to defuse, 
clipping one wire after the next; or of the Iraqi, long-range snipers who 
calmly try kill James and Sanborn from their window from afar, even as 
James and Sanborn do likewise from behind their sand dune. Throughout 
the film Bigelow shows us all perspectives — a shot from behind Iraqi 
snipers or a videographer taking pictures of Eldridge, a close-up of the eye 
of the cab driver focusing on James holding a pistol on him, a long shot of 
James’ squad from behind the bars of a window, a foreshortened close-up of 
a white building seen through the scope of a rifle, or a helicopter seen high 
above through the visor to Thompson’s helmet. “There’s lots of eyes on us,” 




James’ wife has filled to the top her shopping 
cart with material goods. 



James confronts the supermarket’s cereal 
aisle. 



James’ son smiles widely at the jack-in-the- 
box. When you are young, you love so many 
things, including your jack-in-the-box. When 
you are older, you realize that the jack-in- 
the-box is made of tin. James comes to 
realize that he now loves only one thing. 



at one point Sanborn says with fear in his voice. As an artist seeking to make 
meaning out of this war, Bigelow has no final say in its meaning; her 
understanding is placed in context by the countdown of days remaining 
which ends and then begins again when James chooses to return to the war, 
a never ending rotation of 365 days. 

Bigelow offers no alternate universe in which she finds solace. James, like 
all of Bigelow’s flawed heroes, can touch and feel the physical with 
heightened awareness. These include Mae who can hear the nighttime and 
see the brilliance and immediacy of the stars a billion light years away, or 
Bodhi who can revel with his group in a free fall from on high and enjoy 
alone the adrenalin rush of the 50-year wave. James, too, lives from 
moment to moment in a physical universe in which he is unafraid of death. 
That is the source of his courage, but also of his isolation from those around 
him. Bigelow, as a member of a generation raised to believe that all things 
material are hers, through her hero comes to reject that comfort. In Blue 
Steel, it is in the local supermarket that Megan comes face to face with death 
in the form of a petty robber and unknowingly encounters Eugene, her 
doppelganger. In a similar way, in The Hurt Locker it is appropriate that 
James, returning stateside, experiences his epiphany in the over-abundantly 
stocked, suburban supermarket. Later, cleaning out the clogged gutters of 
his home and fixing lunch with his wife, he passes the time and time passes 
him by. He sits blankly next to a television set playing the “snow” of no 
content. 

There is no more poignant scene than that of James with his baby son and 
the jack-in-the-box so cherished by his son. When we grow up, we love so 
much, including mommy, daddy, pajamas and the jack-in-the-box, he tells 
his uncomprehending son, but as we age they no longer seem so special. We 
come to love less and less, realizing that even the jack-in-the-box is made of 
pieces of tin — or plastic, like the Radio Shack pieces which James keeps 
beneath his bed. Thus, James comes to embrace death. And therein lies his 
social madness. As Eldridge accurately observes, James isn’t very good with 
people but is a good warrior. While a cowboy, he is also a “rock and roller” 
associated with heavy metal music that dampens the intensity of the world 
around him. He rejects the comforts of his social world, the soothing music 
of the supermarket, a world which insists that death is nowhere to be found 
and that we are the master of all that we survey, in short, a world that lacks 
the imagination to see what is beyond our own gaze. In that rejection, 
though, he finds himself alone and marching inexorably to his own death, a 
bleak ending for Bigelow’s stated hero. 

Kathryn Bigelow co-directed her first film, Loveless, a film about wandering 
bikers who disrupt the seeming peacefulness of an out of the way town, 
when she was 31. She directed The Hurt Locker when she was 57. Her films 
represent a struggle to find value as she ages, turning increasingly to the 
view that the quixotic and the immediacy of death provide the only 
certainties and hence values to be sought. In The Hurt Locker she finds no 
salvation in that view, but the drug-induced state in which she takes 
pleasure (“war is a drug”), so reminiscent of the 60s, offers her and her 
characters the only escape from the boredom and constraints of social 
















James returns to Baghdad, where he again 
dons the protective bomb suit and marches 
alone down those same streets, the days yet 
again counting down the year. 


norms. The sometimes emotional schizophrenia other films, the psychosis 
other characters, such as the self-aware Sergeant William James, display 
her continued dissatisfaction with those values, even as she acknowledges 
that no others can be found in her world. 
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The Loveless : “People live here? Is this a 
town or a truck stop?” Vance asks, questions 
ironically echoed in his later 
acknowledgement to his own gang that 
“we’re going nowhere fast.” 


Plot summaries of Kathryn Bigelow’s films are set forth below. While 
beyond the scope of this essay on Hurt Locker, even a brief perusal of 
Bigelow’s filmography indicates the effect on her thematic concerns by 
such factors as the screenwriters and when each movie was made. Near 
Dark and Blue Steel, among her cleanest genre movies, are both early in 
her career and owe their writing credits to Eric Red. Point Break and 
Strange Days made a few years later develop more thoroughly the theme 
of doubles and the consequent sense of schizophrenia about life; James 
Cameron was the producer on the former and a credited co-screenwriter 
on the latter. The Weight of Water and K-ig: The Widowmaker followed 
the commercial failure of Strange Days, and both are more traditional in 
their expression of Bigelow’s concerns, with Christopher Kyle a 
screenwriter on both. 

The Loveless (1982) 

Directors/Screenwriters: Kathryn Bigelow and Monty Montgomery 

A motorcycle gang led by Vance (Willem Dafoe) rides into and stays a day 
in a small, Southern town. The gang hangs around the town diner, fixes 
one of their bikes at the local garage shop, and occupies time by target 
practice, drinking alcohol and other such activities. Vance sleeps with a 
townie. In the process the gang affects in some way nearly everyone in the 
town. The local waitress strips that evening at the local lounge. The 
garage owner’s son summons the courage to sit, if briefly, on a 
motorcycle. And the townie kills her father, the local bully who had 
molested her, and then commits suicide. Vance and his gang ride out of 
town. 



Near Dark (1987) 

Director: Kathryn Bigelow 

Screenwriter: Kathryn Bigelow and Eric Red 

One night out west young Caleb (Adrian Pasdar) is smitten with and later 
bitten by Mae (Jenny Wright), a member of a group of vampires. While 
thereby turned into a vampire, Caleb is unable to kill people for the blood 
he needs to survive, notwithstanding the efforts of both Mae, who is in 
love with Caleb, and the other members of his new, nighttime family to 
teach him their ways. He also is unable to let go of the memory of his 
daytime family, who continue to search for him. Eventually he deserts 
Mae and the vampire family and becomes, through a blood transfusion 








Near Dark: “The night is so bright; it will blind 
you,” Mae tells Caleb with wonder. 


from his father, human again. One of the vampires, however, obsessively 
persists in pursuing Caleb’s sister, whom he wants to turn, so that Caleb 
must confront his nighttime family. Each member of the vampire family 
is eventually destroyed, burning up or bursting into flames upon contact 
with the daylight. Only Mae survives, turned human by a blood 
transfusion from Caleb and now part of Caleb’s daytime family. 



Blue Steel: While Eugene excites Megan 
one evening with a god’s-eye-view of the city 
from a helicopter—the people below 
appearing as “little specks”—Megan that 
same night has a nightmare in which Eugene 
lets go of her and she hurtles from that 
helicopter to the ground below. 


Blue Steel (1990) 

Director: Kathryn Bigelow 

Screenwriters: Kathryn Bigelow and Eric Red 

Scarred by the abusive relationship between her parents, Megan (Jamie 
Lee Curtis) joins the NYPD and on her first day on the force shoots a 
supermarket robber. Soon thereafter victims are found throughout the 
city shot to death by bullets etched with Megan’s name. Taking up with 
and at first entranced by stock trader Eugene (Ron Silver), Megan comes 
to realize intuitively that he had witnessed her shooting in the 
supermarket and is now himself the obsessed shooter. No one will believe 
her, though, except for Detective Nick Mann (Clancy Brown). There 
follows a series of cat-and-mouse episodes in which Eugene with 
impunity kills Megan’s best friend, introduces himself to Megan’s parents 
at their home and in her presence, nearly kills Nick and rapes Megan. In 
the movie’s final sequence Megan chases down Eugene to the Wall Street 
area, where she cold bloodedly kills him point blank. 


Point Break (1991) 
Director: Kathryn Bigelow 
Screenwriter: W. Peter Iliff 



Point Break: In a scene largely irrelevant to 
the plot, Johnny Utah engages in a 
momentary rush, free-floating and secure 
amidst family. 


At the urging of his FBI partner and mentor, Angelo Pappas (Gary Busey), 
FBI agent Johnny Utah (Kneau Reeves) infiltrates the surfer community 
in an effort to identify banker robbers who pose as ex-presidents. Taught 
how to surf by Tyler (Lori Petty) and then becoming romantically 
involved with her, Utah soon also becomes intrigued by and friends with 
Bodhi (Patrick Swayze), the guru of a group of surfers who speaks of 
finding one’s inner calm through the rush of surfing. Utah eventually 
realizes that Bodhi and his group are the ex-president bank robbers. His 
effort at arresting Bodhi and his group of surfers results in the killing of 
the entire group, with the exception of Bodhi, together with Pappas. One 
year later Utah finds Bodhi in Australia waiting to ride the ultimate, 50- 
year wave. Granting Bodhi’s wish that he not be arrested and “caged”, 
Utah allows Bodhi to surf that wave to his death and then tosses away his 
FBI badge, his own future now uncertain. 


Strange Days (1995) 

Director: Kathryn Bigelow 

Screenwriters: James Cameron and Jay Cocks 



Having been deserted by Faith (Juliette Lewis), the love of his life, Lenny 
(Ralph Fiennes), a former cop, now traffics in clips which allow their 
wearers to jack into the “forbidden fruit” of other people’s memories. As 
the year 2000 approaches and with LA in racial turmoil, Lenny finds 
himself entangled in a convoluted plot involving the murder of a black rap 
star by two LAPD cops, a murder which has been recorded on a clip, and 
the cover up murders of those involved in or connected with the making 
of that clip. Fearing that Faith will be the next victim due to her 





Strange Days: In contrast to the opening 
shot which cuts from the eye of a then 
unidentified person (Lenny) to a jacked in 
memory, the closing shot cranes upward 
from Lenny and Mace embracing but quickly 
lost in the confetti and the crowd surrounding 
them. The countdown of the new millennium 
begins. 



The Weight of Water. On the stillness of 
Rich’s boat, Jean tells of how Thomas long 
ago remarked that their work as 
photographer and poet, respectively, are 
remarkably similar in that both are trying to 
stop time. 



K-19: The Widowmaker. Captains Vostrikov 
and Polenin together with their surviving 
crew members recall at a cemetery many 
years later the frozen image of the entire 
crew as comrades then in celebration. 


connection to the dead rap star’s producer and with the help of Mace 
(Angela Bassett), a security driver who is in love with Lenny, Lenny hunts 
down and discovers that the killer is his best friend Max (Tom Sizemore). 
High above the millennium crowds Lenny confronts Max and in their 
struggle Max falls to his death on the streets below. Mace, in turn, 
succeeds in killing the two LAPD cops just as the new millennium arrives. 
As Faith is led off to jail, Lenny and Mace embrace. 

The Weight of Water (2000) 

Director: Kathryn Bigelow 

Screenwriters: Alice Arlen and Christopher Kyle 

Jean (Catherine McCormack), a photographer married to Thomas (Sean 
Penn), a poet, seeks to unravel the mystery of a nineteenthcentury double 
murder, the two of them spending the weekend on the boat of Rich (Josh 
Lucas), Thomas’ brother, along with Rich’s then girlfriend, Adaline 
(Elizabeth Hurley), a longtime admirer of Thomas’ poetry and to whom 
Thomas is attracted. Through intercutting to the past, we learn how in the 
nineteenth century Maren (Sarah Polley), having as a young girl slept 
with her brother, was forced to marry an older man and live on an 
isolated, New Hampshire island. Initially Maren’s sister and later her 
brother, now married, come to live with Maren and her husband. One 
night Maren’s sister discovers Maren sleeping with their sister-in-law. 
Confronted by her sister with this seeming abomination, Maren 
thereupon kills both sister and sister-in-law, placing blame for the double 
murder on a former boarder who had made untoward sexual advances to 
all of the women. Based on Maren’s testimony, the boarder is hanged. The 
revelation of Maren as the murderer is intercut with the contemporary 
story in which Adeline is washed overboard during a storm while Jean 
watches passively, resulting in Thomas’ death while rescuing Adaline. 

K-19: The Widowmaker (2002) 

Director: Kathryn Bigelow 
Screenwriter: Christopher Kyle 

Captain Alexei Vostrikov (Harrison Ford), a loyal party member, is 
assigned to take over command of the K-19, the most advanced nuclear 
submarine of the Soviet fleet, from Captain Mikhail Polenin (Liam 
Neeson), who is viewed as too loyal to his crew. K-l9’s first voyage is 
intended to display the Soviet Union’s nuclear prowess. Instead, the 
nuclear reactor develops a leak, threatening a meltdown, and the crew 
becomes dangerously ill due to the radiation, despite the sacrifices of 
many of the crew to repair the damaged reactor. Notwithstanding the 
crew’s unease with Captain Vostrikov and their loyalty to Captain Polenin, 
Captain Polenin remains loyal to Captain Vostrikov. Captain Vostrikov 
ultimately countermands orders from Moscow and evacuates his crew to 
a nearby Soviet submarine, rather than allow the K-19 with crew still 
aboard to be towed back to port. After the fall of the Soviet Union nearly 
thirty years later, both captains and the surviving crew members pay their 
respects at a cemetery tribute to the many who sacrificed themselves for 
the benefit of their fellow crew members. 

Hurt Locker, Kathryn Bigelow's first film with screenwriter Mark Boal, 
remains a Kathryn Bigelow film. For example, both Boal and Bigelow 
discuss on the DVD commentary to the film the "beautiful shot" of the 
kite which follows James' near death from the blast caused by the Iraqi 





family man. Boal focuses on how kites were used by Iraqi insurgents as 
signaling devices and hence the ambiguity of the shot. Bigelow, however, 
like movie viewers who would be unaware of that fact, recounts how she 
conveyed to Jeremy Renner, who portrayed James, that the first image he 
would see would be something "childlike" and "symbolic in its 
significance", thereby drawing the emotional connection to those few 
scenes of innocence elsewhere in the film, such as the early scenes with 
the Iraqi boy Beckham and the later scene with James' young son. These 
scenes, in turn, remind us of moments in earlier Bigelow movies, such as 
Mae's naive sharing with Caleb of her view of the nighttime sky in Near 
Dark or Johnny Utah's free-floating skydive in Point Break. 
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Our Main Man in a tight spot. But for this 
man, the main man in the film, it gives him a 
certain high. 


“Come Back to the Humvee 
Ag’in Will Honey,” or a few 
comments about the sexual 
politics of Kathryn Bigelow’s 
The Hurt Locker (2009) 

by Sam Whitsitt 



The hands of a surgeon: James defusing a 
bomb. 



The “salt ‘n pepper” ever-lovin' pair. 


While Kathryn Bigelow may have been the first woman to win the coveted 
Oscar as best director, in order to do so, she clearly paid homage to the 
Man. The film that won her that Oscar, The Hurt Locker, is a piece of 
work drenched in testosterone, steeped in macho. 

The film focuses primarily on a White, Tennessee “trailer-trash” loner 
who loves the razor’s edge, is a cocksure loose cannon, but when it comes 
to defusing bombs, he’s the man. He’s got the hands of a surgeon, and his 
head in the bomb as well as in the heads of his bombers. 

His name is William James—a name stretched too far in wanting to cover 
this country boy in the pragmatic mantle of the eponymous U.S. 
philosopher—but he is masterfully played nonetheless by Jeremy Renner. 
While the character of Will or James—he will be called both—is loosely 
based on the life of a real U.S. soldier (or soldiers) whom screen-writer 
Mark Boal got to know as an embedded journalist with the bomb squads 
in Iraq, that person’s (or persons’) life has been re-woven into the 
tapestries of at least two major narratives that have long defined for us 
the White, American, Anglo-Saxon Protestant male (yes, the WASP male 
is still quite alive without needing to refer to its parody in the Tea Party). 

These two narratives are themselves closely intertwined and give us 
unique forms of American WASP macho. One storyline has a White man 
who may have once-had-a-woman but ends up alone—as immortalized by 
John Wayne, last scene of The Searchers (1956), framed by the doorway 
of domesticity outside of which he pauses, as if tempted but then turns his 
back on. The other has a White male who never-had-a-woman romping 
through the world with his dark-skinned male, bosom buddy, as most 
famously cast in our history by James Fenimore Cooper who gave us 
Natty Bumppo and his beloved Indian male companion, Chingachgook. 


What Bigelow’s The Hurt Locker gives us are the true avatars of both 









James and his wife home together and 
worlds apart: James has just said: “You 
know they need more bomb techs [in Iraq].” 
Wife, handing him some carrots, responds: 
“You wanna chop these up for me?” 



James suiting up to go check out a bomb. 
“Why not use the robot,” asks Sanborn. 
Pussy question for the man. 



The “bot” as they call it. Something James 
never uses. 



these narratives. We will have our White man Will, who has both woman 
and child but more than willingly gives them up to be as alone as John 
Wayne in The Searchers, but lovin’ it in a near-psychopathological way. 
And, we will also have Will the White guy bonding with the handsome, 
Aunt Jemima-raised, kept-off-the-street, straight-laced, play-by-the- 
books Black guy, J.T. Sanborn, finely executed by Anthony Mackie. The 
film ends with William James alone but jauntily striding forward to undo 
things— which is to say, to undo not only wires on bombs but likewise ties 
that would bind him to wife and child back home, for in undoing one he 
justifies undoing the other—and looking in his space-age anti-bomb suit 
very much like a snappy but peculiarly asexual Buzz Lightyear. However, 
what drives the story forward is the narrative line of the bond between the 
White man and a dark-skinned male Other. It is this “salt ‘n pepper” 
combo that, according to Leslie Fiedler, is the truest and oldest love story 
concerning White American male cultural identity—a relationship he 
brilliantly described in his 1948 article, “Come Back to the Raft Ag’in 
Huck Honey,” a title which paraphrases what the protective “Nigger Jim” 
would murmur to his Huck honey every time it seemed Huck was slipping 
away from the safe place of the raft into danger. 

This relationship is not simply a narrative about how a Black man (or 
dark-skinned male Other) and a White guy go from hating each other to 
becoming butt-slapping buddies, but rather, as Fiedler explains, this was 
and still arguably is America’s true love story. Beginning as noted above 
with James Fenimore Cooper, that formidable American myth-maker 
who in 1826 in The Last of the Mohicans gave us the White man of the 
forest, Natty Bumppo, bonding with his beloved male Indian companion, 
Chingachgook, we have continued to produce those memorable, loving, 
“salt ‘n pepper” pairs. These include, to name a few, Melville’s Ishmael in 
Queequeg’s dark arms, “Nigger” Jim and Huck, the Long Ranger and 
Tonto, the “salt ‘n pepper” tv series ( Miami Vice (1984)), movies ( Lethal 
Weapon, beginning 1987), etc.. This goes on right up to The Hurt Locker 
with, yes, a scene in which we will have a Black man, sitting in the 
passenger’s seat of their beat-up pick-up (aka Humvee), tellin’ his / her 
White man at the wheel, with a voice that’s all honey chile sugah, saying: 
“I wanna a son... I wanna a little boy, Will,” sounding as if that “he” was 
truly an everlovin’ “she.” 

Yes, I am exaggerating, but just somewhat. And if the gentle reader will 
let me step back a moment, I will give you a frame to that scene which if 
you enter even just partially, will make it impossible for you ever to watch 
that scene again and listen to that honey chile sugah voice without 
thinking that, well, yes—they do in fact make one loving pair! 

That was Fiedler’s point. The true U.S. love story is not that between a 
man and a woman; it is not same-sex gay. It is that promise of eternal 
youth, freedom, love without issue, friendship without entanglements, life 
undisturbed by the female who would tie the male down with children, 
the hearth, home—all intolerable for the true American hero. (One can 
pretty much count on one hand the stories and films that have a “cowboy” 
hero standing by a live woman at the end of the film—of course this is 
changing as those students of the American western, like Kevin Costner 
(Open Range, 2003) and Ed Harris ( Appaloosa, 2008), consciously play 
off this tradition). Or rather, this was the true love story as imagined by 
the white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant male; and director Bigelow and writer 








Sanborn has just told James that they need 
to “communicate” more. James is saying: 
"We goin’ on a date, Sanborn?” 




James is showing the detonation device of a 
bomb he has just defused to the Iraqi who 
seems to have been going to detonate that 
very bomb. James is not angry, just amused: 
“I got there first,” he grins. 


Mark Boal deliver it full-throttle. But in some ways they have given their 
script too much gas, for there is a certain tension between these two 
narrative possibilities of the lone White male, and the White male and his 
true friend, the Dark-skinned Other. Boal and Bigelow seem to want both, 
but then one more than the other. Both Bigelow and Boal are peculiarly 
mesmerized by their own creation of William James, the White solitary 
“wild man,” as he will be called by an admiring superior officer. And their 
own fascination seems to demand a change in the other narrative which 
results in the Dark-skinned Other, J.T. Sanborn, who should be on the 
same footing with James, finding himself beneath, and it is here that we 
have a perverse and disturbing twist to this classic American love story. 

But let us now turn to how these tensions get played out in the film. The 
way the bomb squad works is that there are three men in a unit: Will, J.T., 
and another White male, Owen Eldridge, played by Brian Gerarghty, 
whose character has some pressing psychological issues with fear, killing 
and dying. When they respond to a call, they arrive in their Humvee. 

Then two stay behind, Eldridge and Sanborn, while Will, team leader and 
a few grades above the others in a somewhat tenuous hierarchy of 
command, is the one that goes out into the action zone. That he always 
does suit up to go out and get his hands on the bomb rather than their 
using robots and other devices to detonate bombs is partially necessary 
for the film’s action and a display of Will’s character. 

This puts Eldridge and Sanborn holding down the safe place, the 
Humvee, and watching James’ back, which requires that they all stay in 
contact. But James seems to be oblivious to this point. In one particular 
scene tension is rapidly mounting back at the Humvee and everywhere 
around the bomb site, and an increasingly nervous Sanborn demands that 
James “come in” to let him know how things stand on his end. James 
simply gives Sanborn the finger, rips off the headset thereby cutting all 
verbal communication, and concentrates on the task at hand. He 
succeeds, of course, but this is the stuff of high tension and will lead 
Sanborn to subsequently punch James once back at the Humvee. Will 
simply takes it in stride—as if he recognizes and acknowledges Sanborn’s 
weakness when it comes to fear, for Will seems to be engaged with fear in 
a quite different zone of intimacy. 



James facing down the “Hadji” — Dodge City 
in Baghdad. 


And in the end, as we have noted, the film is about this singular 
individual who has in a sense gone over to the “other” side. Not at all that 
he has taken up with the enemy, but it’s as if he needs them more than he 
needs his own side. All his side does is hamper him in getting his hands 
on those bombs, which his true buddies, the enemy, keep making for him 
to defuse. Without them, where would the thrill be? A certain recognition 
of this perverse logic—how Good must ensure that Evil survives since how 
could Good be Good without it—is played out right at the beginning of the 
film in a new take on the cowboy showdown on a dusty deserted main 
street in Kansas. This time it takes place right in the new “West-gone- 
East” Baghdad with a Lee Van Cleef-type Iraqi careening through road 
blocks, refusing to stop (and quite unbelievably not being blown away by 
wads of trigger-happy U.S. GIs), and then coming face to face with our 
man William James in his Buzz Lightyear bomb squad suit, aiming a 
cocked .45 right at the head of Mr. Van Cleef. He stops. It’s a showdown. 
But it’s clear that Buzz Lightyear—uhh Will—does not want to kill this, his 
potential enemy. Will will force him to back down; turn around, give 
himself up, as it were, since he just seems frightened—because in the 







game that William James plays, he needs his enemy. At the beginning of 
the film there is a quote from Chris Hedges, one of the embedded 
journalists in Iraq, that 

“the rush of battle is often a potent and lethal addiction, for 
war is a drug.” 

This can certainly be the case, but it is not quite the case with James. That 
is, it is not “the rush of battle,” it is not so much killing the Other that 
gives him a thrill, but rather that need to triumph over what will be, in his 
survival, the savvy attempts of the Other to kill him. A triumph over 
Death—a perverse logic not of the kicks of killing but the kick of escaping 
a death the Other has planned for him. At one point in the film, James 
shows Owen and J.T. all the detonating devices of the bombs he has 
defused. He holds one up and says, 

“Dead man switch; boom; this guy was good; I like him.” 

Of course it is also this kind of personal need Will has to get face-to-face 
with the bomb that leads Sanborn to seriously contemplate killing James, 
and with some good reason since Will’s actions can indeed endanger the 
lives of everyone else. This is what will, in fact, sour the relationship 
between Owen and Will when Owen gets wounded due to one of Will’s 
reckless, misguided, and misjudged adventures. 
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Sanborn in the active role this time, and 
James in the unusual supporting position. 
This lifts Sanborn to level footing since up to 
then, it had always been James’ show. Now 
they can bond. 



Owen in a bitter-sweet moment of triumph 
following his “first kill” under the cool tutelage 
of James. 


Sanborn, however, will come to stand by his man James, and it is how he 
moves from wanting to kill Will to becoming part of the “salt ’n pepper” love 
story that moves the story forward. It is the mounting tension between 
Sanborn and James that lets us know that something’s got to give. Given that 
we do know well on some level of our psyche the “salt ‘n pepper” narrative, 
we sense that things will give way to that moment of reversal—and that 
moment of bonding. And indeed this is what happens when they are out on 
routine patrol, have an encounter with soldiers who seem to be “unfriendly” 
but then turn out to be “friendlies”— British contractors of the Blackwater 
type—and then all of them come under fire from Iraqi snipers. A difficult 
moment. Several of the “friendly” contractors are killed; they seem trapped; 
Eldridge is nearly incapacitated with fear. And so it is that Sanborn steps up 
into the line of fire in spite of Will’s warning not to, to stay low, which 
Sanborn ignores, and which can only then mean that Will has to join him. So 
they team up, Will as the spotter in a support position for Sanborn, who 
weapon in hand is the sharp-shooter. And they get the job done. Meanwhile 
Eldridge, who should be holding the rear, seems only to implode; yet he will 
be resurrected—slowly, reassuringly coached by the cool voice of pragmatic 
Will. And a becalmed Eldridge will even get his “first kill,” as it were, under 
the tutelage of that very patient James. And James likewise will stay by 
Sanborn’s side to the end, nurturing him too through the long grueling wait 
to make sure they have gotten all the hidden enemy. And thus they bond. 

And we know that they do because it is in the following scene that we see 
these boys in the evening of that same day being boys. It is what Fiedler 
called the homoerotic dimension—not homosexual, and this said not to 
hurriedly eschew homosexual panic but to insist that there is a state of 
perhaps panic that remains that, poised between the hetero and the homo. In 
such an homoerotic dimension, what would be the sexual of the homosexual 
gets played out in a series of inverted metaphors. Rather than penetrating 
each other with their penises, each guy, taking turns, will spread wide his 
arms, open up his very vulnerable belly to the other, and invite the other to 
give me all you got big boy, whereupon the other guy hits him in the 
stomach as hard as he can with a hard-on fist. Indeed this is exciting, but it 
should remain, as it were, on the level of a kind of butt-slapping mutual 
camaraderie; an egalitarian fraternity—buddies. And it does seem that that 
will be the level on which things remain until there is a twist. It happens 
when Sanborn claims that it is his turn to tummy-punch Will one more time, 
who then will get to respond. And so J.T. Sanborn does it to Will, and then 
Will does it to J.T.. And Will’s punch takes J.T. to the floor; it seems he’s hurt, 
but he’s all right; just needs a second to recover. And then in the name of 
equal buddies and pals, and in an expression of fraternity, Will extends his 
hand to the prostrate J.T. to help him back on his feet, to equal ground- 
equal footing. But this is not what happens. 









A “bitchin”’ moment: James extending 
brotherly hand to Sanborn, but then he calls 
Sanborn a “bitch.” 



James rides Sanborn down. 


James ridin’ his bitch. ‘Yee hah,’ he says, 
‘let’s see what ya’ got bitch!’ 



Sanborn puts a knife to James’ throat. It 
would appear he does not like this. 


James folds the knife and leans down 
with earnest intimacy as if to kiss his 
actin’ up bitch. All will be cool. 


What happens is that as Will extends the hand of fraternal equality to 
Sanborn, he murmurs something like “get up,” and then “bitch”—pet up 
bitch. And as if perversely stimulated by his own language, James suddenly 
jumps on Sanborn and rides him back down to the floor, Sanborn belly-up, 
James straddling him, right on top of him, sliding his crotch right up near 
Sanborn’s mouth. And then Will begins to ride him, calling him his “bitch,” 
riding that “bitch,” doing the cowboy on that Black boy, riding him down — 
“yee ha” James yells, ride ‘em cowboy, crotch right there in Sanborn’s face. 
And what’s with Sanborn? Does Sanborn like this? Think it’s funny? No he 
does not. He yells at James to stop, but James does not stop; he keeps riding. 
So Sanborn flips out a knife and brings it right up on James’ throat. High 
tension. But does James get scared, angry? Does he flinch? No way. He likes 
it; he likes his bitch to be tough. And he will smile and take hold of that little 
phallic knife, fold it into his hand, render it useless, impotent, lean down 
almost as if to kiss Sanborn, and then he pats his bitch, now whipped into a 
pussy Black boy, and says, “you’re all right.” “You’re all right, Sanborn.” 

But is all that—all that happened, right with Sanborn? Well, in what should 
be a surprise— yes it is! In the very next scene what we see are the three 
brothers, bonded by now, arms draped around each other, making their way 
to their different rooms. Sanborn in particular seems to need help; it is not 
clear why he does, but it is clear thematically. Owen will be the first to peel off 
and head for his own hut, leaving James to hold Sanborn up. James is a 
kindly daddy to his bitch Sanborn: “Come on big boy,” James says to 
Sanborn, “come on man..., and then solicitously murmurs: “steps,” and then 
coos to his Sanborn, “come on,” almost baby talk, and they go into Sanborn’s 
trailer. James gets him over to his bed, the White man and his burden, and 
lays it/him down, and turns to leave. But as William James leaves, the pussy- 
whipped Aunt Jemima boy will hesitatingly ask the Man about the meaning 
of what he has just been put through. He will quietly ask James, the White 
guy, in that sweet honey chile voice of his: “Hey James, do you think I got 
what it takes... to put on the suit?” James pauses at the door and then quietly 
laughs and says, “Nah.” 






Bonded buddies, the “bitch” in the middle 
inasmuch as he has certainly done 
nothing to “unbitch” himself. 



James lays his burden down. Sanborn 
asks him: "you think I got what it takes?” 
And one has to wonder just who wrote 
such a line for this character? 



Will gazing at Sanborn and ... 



... Sanborn gazing at Will in their “pick-up” 
(Humvee). Sanborn has just told Will that he 
wants a baby. It’s the last we see of them 
together. 


One assumes that what “Nah” means is really “yes.” Or does it? Of course 
James has to answer in that way. Were he to be serious and therefore say 
“yes,” the moment would have been so overly laden with white authority, 
white supremacy, white power, that the very actor playing the part of 
Sanborn would have had to have reacted, protested, saying sorry, not these 
lines will this Black man say today in cinema! Not that the “nah” of William 
James does say the opposite however. After all, we will see only one person, 
Will, put on the suit in the film (aside from one other guy who at the 
beginning of the film does so and promptly gets blown up). It is clear that 
Will is the one with the cojones, and it is clear that Sanborn, with that 
question, and with its pause (“do you think I got what it takes...to put on the 
suit?”), which allows us to entertain the sense that Sanborn is asking Will to 
validate him on a much deeper, existential level, ensures that Sanborn will be 
beneath Will. This is where Will had put him in the previous ride-'em-cowboy 
scene, and which finally our Sanborn accepts. It is as if Sanborn has been put 
in his place by the White guy, and likes it. 

And does the spectator accept Sanborn’s acceptance? This is the twist 
Bigelow and Boal give to the “salt ‘n pepper” love-buddy narrative. The White 
man is on top; Sanborn (and yes, one can play with this name too in what is 
also, however, a stretch too far, but curious too: son bearing, born a son, 
etc.), will be effeminized. Just like that Aunt Jemima “nigger” Jim, who frets 
about Huck coming back home safe to the raft, Sanborn will fret about Will 
getting back safe to the Humvee. And this is why, when we hear Sanborn tell 
Will that he, Sanborn, wants a child—and it sounds as if he is saying that to 
Will — it also sounds like the twist has gone too far. And it has. It is not by 
chance that that is the last scene we see of them together, and the last scene 
we see or hear anything of Sanborn. That the White man and his dark- 
skinned male Other would have children is clearly not in the classical “salt ‘n 
pepper” narrative. In fact, part of the beauty of that coupling is not being able 
to have children, which then allows them to be children, forever romping in 
the fields of the Lord. And so it is that the film, as if realizing it has given the 
“salt ‘n pepper” theme a turn of the screw that has gone too far, gets Sanborn 
out of the picture and presumably back to his girl whom earlier he had 
complained about wanting to have children, and gets Will home to his wife 
and child. 

Of course we know that Will’s situation, hearth and home, is untenable. We 
see a scene of him in a supermarket faced with the necessity of buying a box 
of breakfast cereal. He stands confused, dazed, standing against what seems 
to be hundreds of different brands. We know that we are supposed to feel 
what he is supposed to feel: that this is a moment which asks us to make a 
meaningless choice, in comparison with the choices that Will was making in 
Iraq between that wire or this wire. There, the choices had real consequences. 





As Fiedler noted, it is the hearth and home, the child, the placid wife, 
choosing Cheerios rather than Wheaties, that dulls the soul in this kind of 
script. The man has to leave, which he does, to return to Iraq, where we then 
see him in the final scene of the film. 



Will faced with choices that make no 
difference: which cereal to buy. 


It is a scene which plays off the famous ending of The Searchers> but it does 
not have us looking from the inside, from the domestic interiors, at a John 
Wayne who steps towards that space, pauses briefly just there, on the 
threshold, and even holds himself as if trying to imagine what the embrace of 
domesticity might hold for him, but then turns away, turns his back on that 
world, and saunters in that peculiarly effeminate John Wayne way into the 
vast exterior spaces where our White American hero will wander alone. No; 
what we do have is our James in a kind of jaunty Buzz Lightyear “bring-on- 
the-bomb” bounce, striding away from the Humvee-raft to which the others 
cling as that questionable sphere of domestic, interior safety. But he’s 
stepping no longer into the familiar shoes of that mythic dimension of the 
Cowboy riding into the sunset but rather sprightly trotting along, looking not 
to save a town or perhaps a country from the bad guys but rather looking for 
his own private existential fix that proves he’s got the cojones or something 
like that. And one could live with this jaunty but narrow, too narrow but still 
larger-than-life William James, squeezed into his own private storm. What is 
not easy to live with, however, is a William James in the ride-‘em-cowboy 
position which is where Bigelow’s version of the “salt ‘n pepper” theme puts 
him, ridin’ the Black man, with the Black man being ridden down to the level 
of a White boy’s bitch— and the Black accepting this. One might say, oh but 
that was real; and in real life that surely might happen, but this is film where 
everything is scripted. 


It is useful to consider that the subtitle to Spielberg’s Saving Private Ryan 
could also be, saving Ryan’s privates. The question was how to get the White 
man back in the saddle again, how to get the phallic power back into the 
hands, as it were, of the White male. And this should not be dismissed as neo- 
Freudian nonsense. It is enough to examine the thinking of the Neo-Cons and 
their Iraqi war, which was thoroughly based on phallologocentric thinking. 

To see the White man back in the saddle again, however, while riding his 
Black “bitch,” as it were, is a twist which subverts one of the most sturdy of 
White American male myths. What would a filmmaker and scriptwriter be 
thinking if they would have Mel Gibson doing such a thing to Danny Glover? 
Or the Lone Ranger ridin’ cowboy on his bitch, Tonto? 


That Bigelow and Boal are mesmerized by their White man Wild man is a 
discomfiting thought. And it is not that they avoid showing a clearly negative 
side to James. At a certain point in the film, as if unstrung by Iraqi insurgents 
making a body bomb of the dead Iraqi boy he had befriended, James begins 
making a series of mis-readings and life-threatening judgment calls. 
Nonetheless, he seems to remain untouched by what should clearly discredit 
him, including one truly remarkable scene of him being driven from an Iraqi 
home that he had sneaked into thinking to track down the boy’s “killers”— 
most likely the Americans themselves in a bomb blast—by an enraged, elderly 
Iraqi woman slamming him in the head with a tray. He learns nothing from 
this, however, and will repeat virtually the same thing, which will get Owen 




In a crate, James keeps all the detonating 
devices of bombs he has defused that could 
have killed him. He also keeps a few other 
things. But “[w]hat’s this,” asks Owen as he 
pulls out a ring on a chain. “Wedding ring,” 
says James — “like I said, stuff that almost 
killed me.” 



Last shot of the film. James with his jaunty- 
step in his Buzz Lightyear gear. He’s not 
going out there to save us from evil, but 
rather to get a kind of personal fix. 


captured by the Iraqis, injured, but then freed by Janies and Sanborn. It is 
here that we see James, out of control, working out his own private 
pathologies but putting others in clear danger. Yet the only voice of 
opposition will come from the cowardly hence discredited voice of Owen, 
while Sanborn will stay by his side. 

Or rather, and this is the kink, the twisted tweak to one of the great classical 
themes in American culture of the “salt ‘n pepper” male love story, Sanborn 
will stay just right by his side, yet beneath his man. In the last scene in which 
we see James and Sanborn, we also see James in the driver’s seat, for the first 
time, with Sanborn, who had always been in that place before, now in the 
passenger seat. But this White man Wild man ridin’ his Black bitch and his 
Black male bitch being ok with that just seem to have gone unnoticed. 

Perhaps consciously or unconsciously, this is a woman’s take on that theme, 
as if the story of the male-male equal bonding left no space for the female. 
Which would mean, however, that to insert the female is to insert 
asymmetrical power relationships. In which case, however, she could have 
put the Black man on top, doing the ride-‘em cowboy on his White bitch. In 
either case, however, Bigelow and Boal have given a not-insignificant tweak 
to one of America’s great cultural narratives. Perhaps even more significantly, 
however, is that such a tweak seems to have gone unnoticed and even 
applauded. What we have tried to do here is simply say, as has been re-said 
by those who count, that this kind of aggression, this kind of phallo-talk, 

“will not stand.” 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Martin Brody (Roy Scheider) triumphs over 
the shark in Jaws and demonstrates the 
pacifying function of Spielberg’s father. 



Even in the face of the worst horrors, father 
figures such as Oskar Schindler (Liam 
Neeson) can provide a sense of social 
stability. 



Despite his atypical heroic actions, John 
McClane (Bruce Willis) functions as the 
typical Hollywood father in Die Hard. 


Maternity divided: Avatar and the 
enjoyment of nature 

by Todd McGowan 

The focus of the typical Hollywood film is seldom the figure of the mother. 
With his concern for constituting a paternal presence, Steven Spielberg is the 
exemplary Hollywood director. In the Spielberg film, as in so many 
contemporary films, the father functions as a stabilizing force that concludes 
the narrative movement by mastering the disruptive emergence of desire. 
From Chief Martin Brody (Roy Scheider) in Jaws (1975) to Oskar Schindler 
(Liam Neeson) in Schindler’s List (1993) to Ray Ferrier (Tom Cruise) in War 
of the Worlds (2005), the father provides stability and an assurance that no 
threat can triumph over this stability. Beyond the example of Spielberg, this 
function of the father is widely visible in popular films such as Die Hard 
(John McTiernan, 1988), The Lord of the Rings (Peter Jackson, 2001-2003), 
and 2012 (Roland Emmerich, 2009). In innumerable instances of Hollywood 
filmmaking, the father or paternal figure anchors the filmic narrative in the 
way that the master signifier anchors every symbolic structure. The paternal 
figure ensures the survival of guarantees. 

In this world, James Cameron stands out. Cameron certainly does not inhabit 
the margins of Hollywood filmmaking, as David Lynch or even Michael Mann 
might be said to do. He has made the two highest grossing films of all time, 
which establishes him squarely within the Hollywood firmament even if he 
waits over ten years between films. Despite Cameron’s proclivity for making 
wildly popular films, his films scrupulously avoid granting the paternal figure 
his typical role. That is to say, James Cameron is not Steven Spielberg. In 
Cameron’s films, the paternal figure can’t play his typical role because the 
maternal figure doesn’t play hers. Cameron is famous for his preoccupation 
with powerful female characters, but he does much more than show women 
with guns or bulging biceps. He also reveals the mother as a divided subject, 
as sexed, or as someone who enjoys.[i] fopen endnotes in new window! In 
this way, the Cameron film, inclusive of Avatar (2009), challenges the gender 
dimension of ideology that has the most significant traction today. 

Ideology has two fundamental operations correlated with paternity and 
maternity. The paternal dimension of ideology promises that the social order 
has a meaningful foundation. This form of ideology proclaims that the master 
signifier—the ground of all signification—is not just a contingent and 
meaningless starting point. Instead, it lets subjects know, for instance, that 
God or fate has a place for them and for their society. On this basis, social 
activities appear full of significance and everyday interactions gain an illusory 
rootedness. [2] The maternal function of ideology provides, on the other hand, 
an image of wholeness. The maternal image of wholeness provides the 


















In a Cameron film, one does not find a father 
figure like Henry Jones (Sean Connery), who 
rescues his son Indiana (Harrison Ford) in 
Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade. 



With Descartes and modernity, the paternal 
dimension of ideology loses its authority and 
ceases to be fundamental. 



Rather than being a figure of wholeness, the 
mother is a ravenous monster in Cameron’s 
Aliens. 


ideological assurance that underlying the apparent openness of the social 
order, the signifying system is actually closed. Beneath the antagonisms that 
manifest themselves throughout society, this form of ideology discovers 
connections that trump every division. Significance not only has an anchoring 
point at its beginning, but it has a moment of conclusion as well. 

Modernity as an epoch calls into question the ground of the social order and 
thus the paternal side of ideology. When Shakespeare depicts Hamlet seeking 
to authentic his father’s word or when Descartes imagines a malicious demon 
responsible for all his perceptions, paternal authority loses its foundational 
status, and the conception of society undergoes a dramatic shift. Even if 
Hamlet finally accepts his father’s account of things or Descartes ends up 
referring all perceptions to the authority of God, the damage is done. Once put 
into question, paternal authority cannot but lose its former status. The 
linguistic turn in philosophy completes this revolution as it locates meaning 
and truth in language, unmoored from any ultimate ground. [3] Though 
contemporary fundamentalism tries to reinstall paternal authority as the basis 
for the social order, mainstream society seems to operate just fine without it. 
The father figure is not an ideological exigency. [4] 

The image of the mother’s wholeness, however, has become a necessary 
condition of any successful ideology. This image takes many forms: new age 
spirituality, deep ecology, or the idea of the soulmate. In each case, the 
subject’s alienation disappears in a connection that allows the subject to 
experience a sense of belonging to a transcendent network of significance. 
Wholeness today serves as a compensation for the absence of ground. [5] 
Though there may be no paternal figure to ground the significance of the 
subject’s world, there is a maternal presence to make that world whole. 
Though other forms more explicitly emphasize the image of completeness, the 
predominant form of the maternal side of ideology is the consumerism that 
identifies the commodity with absolute plenitude. Every advertisement that 
we see tells us that the commodity, like new age spirituality or the soulmate, 
will complete us and render us wholly satisfied. This wholeness exists against 
the background of maternity and the image of the non-lacking mother. 
Eviscerating this image is the primary challenge confronting the 
contemporary critique of ideology. [6] 

Though James Cameron’s films disseminate ideology in all sorts of ways, they 
do also confront head-on the image of maternal wholeness and work to undo 
it. This is perhaps most pronounced in Aliens (1986), which shows the battle- 
hardened Ellen Ripley (Sigourney Weaver) and the alien monster itself as the 
only two images of maternity. But even in Titanic (1997), we see the 
identification of the grandmother Rose (Gloria Stuart) with the young 
sexualized Rose (Kate Winslet) through a graphic match that occurs in the 
dissolve from the close-up of the latter to that of the former. Through the style 
of his films, Cameron depicts the Hegelian speculative identity of opposites, 
enabling us to see the protective mother as the devouring monster or the kind 
grandmother as the sexually charged woman. [7] In Avatar, this line of 
critique advances even further, up to the ultimate image of maternity—mother 
nature. 

The first impression that Avatar gives, however, is one of an unabashed 
investment in the image of maternal wholeness. Unlike the soldiers from 
Earth who come to Pandora to exploit the moon, the native inhabitants or 
Na’vi evince a bond with the natural world. Their long braided hair enables 
them to plug into various aspects of the natural world and experience their 
oneness with it. The Na’vi speak, but the signifier does not appear to have 
alienated them from their world because they take the proper attitude toward 









it: they are part of nature rather than its masters. 



Cameron presents Pandora as a world of 
wholeness, where the inhabitants have a 
bond with nature that humans cannot have. 



Through images such as this one, Avatar 
depicts the seemingly non-alienated 
existence of the Na’vi, which the film 
contrasts with that of the colonizers from 
Earth. 



The Na’vi deity Eywa does not exist as a 
transcendent entity. Throughout most of 
the film, her immanence allows her to 
appear undivided and whole. 


The attitude of the Na’vi toward their world contrasts with that of the Earth 
invaders, who have come to Pandora for the purpose of mining the moon and 
exploiting its riches. Though Jake Sully (Sam Worthington) and the Earth 
scientists assume the identity of the Na’vi through the use of avatars, the 
overall attitude of the Earth contingent reflects a vastly different conception of 
the natural world than that of the Na’vi. For them, nature exists to be used 
and profited from, as evinced by their mining operation, which is their only 
interest in Pandora. The first shot of Pandora’s surface in the film depicts 
large machines stripmining, indicating the essence of the human attitude. The 
humans see themselves as the masters of the natural world, and the film 
shows Jake’s gradual conversion from this position to that of the Na’vi, which 
reveals itself most explicitly in the god that the Na’vi worship. 



Jake prays to Eywa for help in the struggle 
against the humans because he sees no 
other possibility for victory. Eywa is the last 
hope. 


The Na’vi god does not exist as a separate entity that acts on the created world 
like the God of monotheism. Instead, it sustains the connection and balance of 
all living things. This god is not a paternal or creative god but a maternal one, 
a god of completion and wholeness known as the great mother. Toward the 
end of the film, Jake goes to the sacred Tree of Souls to ask Eywa, the great 
mother, for assistance in the struggle against the invading army. He tells her, 
“If you’re there, I need to give you a heads-up,” in order to coax her into 
interceding. His lover Neytiri (Zoe Saldana), however, quickly chastens him 
concerning this request. Even though the Na’vi appear doomed, the nature of 
Eywa precludes the possibility of an intervention. A political intervention, 
Neytiri reasons, would violate the god’s maternal role of sustaining the 
wholeness of their world. She informs Jake, “Our great mother Eywa does not 
take sides.” Instead, according to Neytiri, she “protects the balance of life.” 
Everything in the film up to this point suggests that Neytiri is correct, and this 
image of a natural balance appears to affirm the film’s investment in the 
maternal dimension of ideology rather than in its critique. 


But the film does not end with Neytiri’s claim or with evidence supporting it. 
The pivotal moment in the film occurs when we see that Eywa can takes sides 
in a political struggle. When this happens, Avatar undermines the ideology of 
completion that dominates up to this point, and nature itself becomes 





politicized. Eywa answers Jake’s call to join the battle against the Earth 
invaders. As a result, what seemed to be a naturalization of politics becomes a 
policization of nature. In order to be able to intervene as she does, even the 
great mother Eywa must be an alienated being. Whereas Cameron’s earlier 
films show division within the figure of the mother, Avatar depicts division 
within nature, the ultimate maternal figure. 


Neytiri makes it clear to Jake that Eywa 
cannot intervene. To do so would reveal a 
division within nature itself and thus violate 
the wholeness that Eywa embodies. 



When the Earth army mounts its final attack against the Tree of Souls, they 
overrun the forces of the Na’vi people and are moments from destroying the 
tree. Just as their victory seems assured, the beasts of Pandora, recruited by 
Eywa, counterattack and repel the soldiers. On the one hand, this is an event 
that echoes many such occurrences in classical Hollywood cinema. Just as 
when the Ku Klux Klan rides to the rescue in D.W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation 
(1915) or when the U.S. cavalry comes to save the passengers in John Ford’s 
Stagecoach (1939), here the arrival of the beasts provides a fantasmatic 
respite from helplessness in the face of defeat and death. On the other hand, 
the counterattack reveals that the great mother does not merely protect “the 
balance of life,” as Neytiri asserts. If nature can intervene in a political 
struggle, then at the same time it attests to its own incompleteness. The 
capacity to intervene is the product of an alienating loss to which the Na’vi 
deity seemed hitherto immune. The moment of the Na’vi victory is in this 
sense the moment where profound loss becomes evident. 


The invaders from Earth prepare to destroy 
the Na’vi world and don’t expect the 
resistance that the natural world itself will 
pose to them. 



Organized by Eywa, the beasts of Pandora 
respond to the human attack. This defense 
subjectivizes nature and reveals its 
incompleteness. 


One of the most common complaints about Avatar focuses on the hackneyed 
plot that accompanies the impressive technological wizardry. Boston Globe 
film critic Wesley Morris and others have renamed the film “Dances with Blue 
People” in order to acknowledge its obvious indebtedness to Kevin Costner’s 
Dances with Wolves (1985) and numerous other films in which an alienated 
hero embraces a culture that appears more in touch with the natural world 
than his own. This theme, as Morris rightly notes despite his overall affection 
for the film, is “politically deranged.”[8] But the politicization of nature or the 
great mother at the end of Avatar distances it from Costner’s epic, which 
affirms rather than contests the wholeness of the natural world. The problem 
with Avatar is not so much its plot but the very technological brilliance that 
Morris celebrates. Despite the division that the film depicts in the Na’vi deity, 
the visual splendor of the film appears to belie any acknowledgment of this 
loss on the part of the spectator. 

Much of Avatar’s popularity stems from the stunning 3D imagery of Pandora. 
In contrast to the drab everyday world outside the cinema, Cameron creates a 
world of plenitude in which, though there is death and suffering, one 
experiences the constant presence of stunning beauty. Though Avatar is not 
the first 3D film, it is the first film to take advantage of 3D technology in order 
to provide spectators with such overwhelming plenitude. Earlier 
manifestations of this technology used it rather to shock spectators with the 
illusion of objects rapidly coming toward them. Such gimmicks are entirely 
absent from Avatar.[g] In terms of cinema history, it follows more in the 
tradition of Cinerama and Imax than that of 3D. Instead of momentarily 
shocking the audience, the film wants to immerse the audience in the fullness 
of an alternative world. This is why spectators have reported severe 
depression after leaving screenings of Avatar and why support groups for 
dealing with post-viewing melancholia have even cropped up. After one has 
had Pandora, everyday reality ceases to measure up. [10] 


In this way, the relationship that the film develops with the spectator mirrors 
the philosophy of the Na’vi. Avatar offers the spectator the possibility of 




The human attackers register the shock of 
the natural world mounting an organized 
defense against their onslaught. 



Neytiri realizes that Eywa’s response to 
Jake’s call for help has saved her people 
and at the same time revealed that Eywa is 
not what Neytiri thought her to be. 


completeness through the filmic experience itself, just as the Navi see this 
possibility manifested in the great mother Eywa. But Jake’s appeal to Eywa to 
intercede in the war for control of Pandora reveals the incompleteness of 
Pandora’s great mother: she does not guarantee the harmonious balance of all 
things but actively takes a side in struggle. Maternal nature, the film makes 
clear, is politicized. Similarly, Avatar does not simply offer the spectator a 
vision of plenitude without at the same time identifying that vision with 
absence. The plenitude that the spectator experiences when viewing the world 
of Pandora has a structuring absence as its condition of possibility. This 
becomes apparent through how we see Jake arrive at Pandora and through 
how the film depicts the entrance into this fantasmatic world of fullness. 

The opening of Avatar shows Jake entombed in a cryogenic tube that allows 
him to travel from Earth to Pandora without aging. Access to Pandora, at least 
for Jake, depends on submitting to this entombment, which opens the film 
after an initial image of a dream that Jake has during the cryogenic process. 
Cameron does not choose to begin with the beauty of Pandora and then show 
Jake’s arrival, but with Jake’s arrival itself, a choice that emphasizes the cost 
for access to Pandora’s beauty. This entombment stands in for that of the 
spectator as well. Just like Jake, we must sit passively in the cinema and wear 
3D glasses that further restrict us in order to see what Pandora offers. While 
watching the film, one does not just experience the boundless joy of plenitude 
but limitation and passivity as the necessary condition of possibility for this 
plenitude. 



Avatar begins with Jake entombed in a 
cryogenic tube. In order to get to the 
plenitude of Pandora, one must endure a 
death-like experience. 



The exuberance that Jake feels when he 
first enters his avatar in that of pure 
plenitude. In the avatar, the restrictions of 
his incapacitated body disappear. 



In order to access the plenitude of the 
avatar, one must submit to the passivity of 
the pod that facilitates this access. 


While he has the strength of the avatar 
form, Jake’s body remains completely 
vulnerable to attack. A vatar shows the 
connection between his strength and this 
vulnerability. 










The incompleteness that Eywa demonstrates 
in the final battle scene distinguishes Avatar 
from films that romanticize the natural world, 
like Kevin Costner’s Dances with Wovlves. 


Jake’s experience of Pandora’s plenitude owes its possibility to loss in a more 
literal way as well, and Cameron presents this literal connection visually to 
the spectator early in the film. Jake becomes eligible for the avatar program 
when his twin brother, a participant in the program, dies. Whereas Jake is a 
lowly marine, his brother was a scientist chosen for the avatar program 
because of his intelligence and training. Other than his genetic match with his 
brother, Jake has no qualifications for becoming one of the Na’vi. His 
opportunity is inseparable from his brother’s death, and Cameron indicates 
this visually when we see a flashback of Jake’s brother’s body being 
incinerated in a cremation process, and the film cuts directly from the flames 
burning the casket to the exhaust coming from the rocket that flies Jake to the 
surface of Pandora. This cut identifies death with access to the enjoyment that 
Jake will experience on Pandora. 

When Jake becomes a Na’vi as he enters his avatar for the first time, he 
experiences the same type of enjoyment that the spectator experiences 
watching the film. The seemingly intractable limitations of everyday life—for 
Jake, this includes the inability to use his legs after a combat injury—vanish 
amid the capabilities of the Na’vi form. The height and incredible athleticism 
of this body enable Jake not just to feel restored to his previous self but as if 
he has become a superior being. Once he occupies the avatar body, Jake 
refuses all restraint: he breaks free from his doctors and leaves the building 
despite efforts to hold him back. Jake’s exuberance in his first moments as a 
Na’vi indicate the plenitude of this existence, and he becomes the conduit 
through which the spectator accesses the same plenitude. Though spectators 
do not gain access to the sensations of life as a Na’vi in the way that Jake does, 
they are able to see what Jake sees, and the 3D technology enhances their 
vision beyond its usual limitations. This enhancement is parallel to the 




Even when Neytiri shoots arrows, they do 
not come flying at the spectator as one might 
expect in a 3D film. Cameron instead uses 
3D technology to immerse the spectator in 
the world of Pandora. 


enhancement that Jake experiences. But it is also an enhancement that 
cannot be divorced from the loss that makes it possible. 

Entering the Na’vi body depends on adopting a position of complete passivity, 
and Avatar stresses this passivity visually, [n] On multiple occasions during 
the film, we witness the process of Jake entering into the coffin-like pod in 
order to become a Na’vi. This process always takes time, and the film depicts 
it repeatedly even though it is the same each time. In addition, Avatar shows 
Jake’s vulnerability when he is in the pod. After Jake fights against the Earth 
army and reveals himself to be a traitor, Colonel Miles Quaritch (Stephen 
Lang) disconnects him from his avatar, and Jake is powerless to stop the 
colonel because he cannot use his legs. Later, as the Na’vi are being 
slaughtered, he cannot rejoin the struggle because he cannot reconnect with 
this avatar. Even though the connection brings plenitude, the connection itself 
is perilous because it depends on the passivity of the subject undergoing it. 

The plenitude of Pandora exists only through the profound limitation that 
offers access to it. 



The visual splendor of Pandora belies the 
politicization of nature that occurs at the 
end of the film. 



Thanks to Cameron’s stunning visual 
imagery and the use of 3D technology, 
Pandora appears to the spectator as a 
world of plenitude not beset by absence 
or negativity. 
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The elongated skull at the feet of the world 
travelers in Hans Holbein’s The 
Ambassadors embodies the gaze. It marks 
the interruption of mastery amid the 
plenitude of the image. 


The visual link that Avatar forges between plenitude and death or lack echoes 
the connection that Jacques Lacan identifies in Hans Holbein’s The 
Ambassadors when Lacan introduces his concept of the gaze. [12] [open 
endnotes In new window! The painting provides an exemplary case of the gaze 
because it depicts two wealthy world travelers with the many riches they have 
accumulated, but it juxtaposes them with a distorted skull in the foreground 
that only becomes intelligible when one looks from above and the side. This 
skull announces the hidden truth of the viewing subject as well as that of the 
travelers themselves. Lacan notes, 

“Holbein makes visible for us here something that is simply the 

subject as annihilated.”[i3] 

The Ambassadors offers the viewer a world of plentitude—fine clothes, exotic 
instruments, globes, maps, tapestry, and books—on which to look and 
speculate. Viewers can identify themselves with the world travelers depicted in 
the painting, or they can imagine themselves surrounded by the riches of these 
men. But despite efforts of identification or imagination, the subject does not 
exist in the picture except through the depiction of its evanescence in the gaze. 

The gaze marks the point where the subject is in the picture, not objectively as 
a representation, but as the distortion of the picture created by the subject’s 
desire. Every picture—and every film—is organized around a desire, and the 
vanishing point of this organizing desire is the gaze. According to Lacan, 



“as subjects, we are literally called into the picture, and represented 
here as caught.”[i4] 

Most films go to great lengths to obscure the gaze and thus to hide the 
manifestation of spectator desire from spectators themselves. When one 
encounters one’s own desire in the form of the gaze, the objectivity and solidity 
of the world collapses. It becomes apparent that the visual world exists not as 
an independent entity but only through the distortion of the subject’s desire. In 
Hegel’s terms, the gaze shows that the world in itself is for the subject. 

In The Ambassadors, Holbein shows the gaze through the double valence of 
the skull in the middle of the painting. It is at once an incoherent blot and a 
skull, depending on the position from which one looks at it. In Avatar Cameron 
accomplishes the same doubling through his use of the cut linking the passivity 
of Jake in his pod to the plenitude of Pandora. Just as one can look at The 
Ambassadors without acknowledging the skull, one can watch Avatar without 
paying attention to the images of Jake immobilized. But to do so means 
missing true import of the painting and the film. Such a viewing will remain 
dissatisfying because it entails a scrupulous avoidance of the gaze, and it is the 
gaze that holds the key to our interest in anything that we see. 


For Jacques Lacan, the gaze is the point at 
which the spectator’s desire is caught within 
the image. It is an object that stains the 
visual field with the subject’s desire. 










3D projection allows the spectator to plug 
into the world depicted on the screen in the 
way that the Na’vi plug into the beasts of 
Pandora. 



Improvements in 3D technology make 
possible close-ups that disrupt the 
spectator’s immersion in the filmic world. 



The multiple images of Jake in his 
wheelchair serve to emphasize how his 
disability facilitates his entrance into the 
world of Pandora. 



Jake's passivity in his pod is like the filmic 
spectator’s. This passivity is enhanced with 
the experience of 3D glasses, which add 
another restriction to spectatorship. 


The gaze does not manifest itself only when viewing paintings or when 
attending the cinema. We can encounter the gaze at any time, but the structure 
of our daily life has a tendency to obscure its visibility. The barrier that daily 
life erects relative to the gaze is the active role that the subject adopts. Activity 
blocks the appearance of the gaze because it allows the subject to orient itself 
away from trauma. In the cinema, one can close one’s eyes, but as long as they 
remain open, one remains at the whim of the film’s depiction. The subject 
follows the images rather than actively directing them. The film dictates one’s 
look, and this constraint makes possible the encounter with the gaze. When the 
subject takes conscious charge of its own look, it avoids the gaze. 

One of the chief effects of 3D technology might be the narrowing of the gap 
between everyday experience and the experience of the cinema. With this 
technology, the cinema loses its characteristic flatness that keeps spectators at 
a distance; now it surrounds them with the illusion of a whole world. In this 
sense, 3D technology enhances the danger that Jean-Louis Baudry identifies 
with the cinema in his classic essay “Ideological Effects of the Basic 
Cinematographic Apparatus.” As Baudry sees it, the conditions of 
cinematographic production and exhibition obscure the discontinuity of the 
world and the experience of it. While discussing the actual structure of the 
typical film, he notes that 

“separate frames have between them differences that are 
indispensible for the creation of an illusion of continuity, of 
continuous passage (movement, time). But only on one condition 
can these differences create this illusion: they must be effaced as 
differences.”[i5] 

While traditional filmic projection effaces the gap between images, 3D 
technology threatens to efface the gap between the subject and the screen that 
the physical distance between the spectator and the flat screen sustains. Even if 
identification breaks down this distance, it always has the ability to make itself 
in the traditional projection situation in a way that the sense of wholeness 
created by 3D projection renders less possible. 

But the improvement in 3D photography that enables Cameron to make Avatar 
actually serves to undermine the wholeness of the 3D world. Cameron himself 
helped to develop advanced stereoscopic cameras that would permit him to 
film effective close-ups in 3D, which was not possible with earlier 3D 
technology. Until this technology was viable, Cameron refused to begin making 
the film. The exigency of the close-up in the 3D film derives from the 
association between the close-up and the gaze. When a film cuts from a long 
shot to a close-up, it punctures a hole in the filmic world and identifies this hole 
with the spectator’s desire. 


The great theorist of the close-up, Bela Balazs, points out that the close-up does 









The close-up lifts the image out of space and 
time. It reveals the division of the world that 
the film depicts. 



It is as if Jake dreams himself as his avatar, 
and the position of the dreamer is open to 
the encounter with trauma. 



For review Stuart Klawans, Jake’s passivity 
indicates the limits of Cameron’s political 
imagination in Avatar. 



Rather than showing the hero’s individual 
victory over the villain, Avatar concludes 
Neytiri rescuing him. 


not simply isolate an object within the world in which it exists. Instead, it 
actually creates the illusion that the object no longer exists in the world at all. 
As he puts it in his Theory of Film (1952), 

“The close-up not only isolates objects in space, but seems to lift 
them out of space entirely and transfer them into a conceptual 
space in which different laws obtain.”[i6] 

The close-up testifies to the incompletion of the filmic world, to a hole within 
the whole. By lifting an object out of its world, the close-up indicates the 
irreducibility of an object to the visual world. As the phenomenon of the close- 
up implicitly communicates, the object that animates our desire cannot be 
mapped onto the space of its world. It is part of this world without belonging to 
it. [17] By uniting the close-up with 3D photography, Cameron highlights the 
dividedness of the world he depicts, despite its apparent fullness. 

Earlier 3D technology that did not make use of stereoscopic cameras did not 
create the fullness of the filmic world that appears in Avatar. This fullness 
breaks down the barrier between the cinema and life, which impacts negatively 
the capacity of film to present the gaze. But at the same time, the earlier 
technology limited the ability of filmmakers to shoot close-ups, and the close- 
up separates the cinema from life insofar as it separates the object from its 
world and thereby serves as a vehicle for the gaze. Just as technology seems to 
eliminate the gaze as a cinematic possibility, that same technology gives birth 
to new forms of its emergence. 

The key to the potential radically of the cinema lies not in the flatness of the 
screen but in the passivity of the spectator. At first glance, the spectator’s 
passivity presents an obvious danger. If one is passive, one allows events to 
happen to oneself and even submits to injury without struggle. This is why no 
one uses the adjective “passive” as a term of approbation. In contrast, we 
esteem activity and the ability to assert oneself, even if at times it goes too far. 
But the passivity that inheres in cinematic spectatorship is, as many film 
theorists have pointed out, akin to the passivity of the dreamer. In each case, 
passivity allows for an encounter that would otherwise be impossible. The 
passivity of the spectator and the dreamer functions as a barrier to our usual 
avoidance of an encounter with trauma, an avoidance that proliferates in 
everyday waking life. Being an active subject is a way of not knowing the 
trauma that undergirds our subjectivity and that manifests itself in the form of 
the gaze, and it is only when we give in to certain forms of passivity—as in the 
dream and in the cinema—that we acquaint ourselves with this trauma. 

In this sense, there is a vast difference between a film and a video game. The 
video game permits an active participation that the cinema completely 
precludes. Janet Murray, an early theorist of video games and virtual reality, 
notices the fundamental difference between video games and all forms of 
storytelling, inclusive of cinema. She points out, 

“Stories do not require us to do anything except to pay attention as 
they are told. Games always involve some kind of activity and are 
often focused on the mastery of skills, whether the skill involves 
chess strategy or joystick twitching.”[i8] 







The humans return to Earth at the 
conclusion of Avatar, while Jake remains 
behind to give up his humanity. 


Murray prefers the video game to the straightforward narrative of the cinema 
because it enables some degree of mastery, even if it is only the mastery of 
manipulating one’s thumbs. The conflict between the video game and the 
cinema actually manifests itself within Avatar at the film’s conclusion. 

For those who dismiss Avatar as a film that marries dazzling special effects 
with a hackneyed story, the concluding fight between Quaritch and Jake 
appears to provide the ultimate confirmation of their thesis concerning the 
film. The final struggle between Jake and Quaritch has all the trappings of 
Hollywood’s ideological denouement, in which the socioeconomic dimension of 
the antagonism falls out and a physical struggle ensues where the psychology of 
the villain takes center stage. Up to this point in the film, Quaritch has been 
pursuing the interests of the corporation looking to mine the planet, but when 
he fights Jake, he abandons any concern beyond the fight itself. His individual 
homicidal psychosis trumps the villainy of the structural evil and allows the 
spectator to personalize evil. When he fights with Jake, the imperial dimension 
of the soldiers’ presence on Pandora disappears. Socioeconomic exploitation 
transforms into a question of physical strength and fighting ability, and the film 
even shows the very capable Neytiri trapped and able only to watch the fight. 
The male hero’s physical defeat of the villain promises to solve the problem of 
imperial exploitation and to restore a complementary sexual relation. With the 
concluding fight, Cameron appears to present a political account only to turn 
away from it. 



The confrontation between Jake and 
Quaritch at the end of the film is a 
confrontation between the filmgoer and 
the video game player. 



Quaritch remains a figure of activity in his 
prosthetic machine, while Jake is 
completely passive. 


Slavoj Zizek notices this pattern as one of the primary ways in which 
Hollywood uses violence ideologically. Pointing to the fight between Dr. 
Richard Kimble (Harrison Ford) and Dr. Charles Nichols (Jerome Crabbe) at 
the end of The Fugitive (Andrew Davis, 1993), Zizek sees physical filmic 
violence as functioning in order to hide an awkward critique of capitalism. 
When Kimble confronts Nichols at a medical conference about the forged 
results of his medical research for a pharmaceutical company, Nichols 
physically attacks Kimble and transforms from a intellectual researcher into a 
cartoon-like villain. The fight between Kimble and Nichols has no antecedent 
and represents a radical narrative divergence. As Zizek points out, 

“The scene is telltale in its openly ridiculous character, as if in order 
to get out of the ideological mess of playing with anti-capitalism, 
one has to make a move which renders directly palpable the cracks 
in the narrative. The bad guy is transformed into a vicious, sneering, 
pathological character, as if psychological depravity (which 
accompanies the dazzling spectacle of the fight) somehow replaces 
and displaces the anonymous, utterly non-psychological drive of 
capital.”[i9] 


Though the climactic scene from The Fugitive is representative, it is far from 


the most egregious incidence of this thoroughly ideological phenomenon. 



The Fugitive backs away from its political 
critique when the psychology of the villain 
replaces the depiction of structural 
injustices. 


The physical confrontation at the 
conclusion of The Fugitive represents a 
common ideological turn in contemporary 
Hollywood. 



Midway through Ironman, hero Tony 
Stark must confront his own role in the 
sales of arms to terrorists. The film begins 
to indict U.S. capitalism for its role in the 
production of terror. 


Like The Fugitive, Ironman concludes by 
shifting its indictment from capitalism as a 
system to one villainous character within 
that system. Obidiah Stane becomes the 
sole figure of evil in the film. 



The concluding close-up evinces Jake’s 
separation from the world of Pandora at the 
moment when he fully immerses himself in 
it. 



For most of its running time, Ironman (Jon Favreau, 2008) mounts a critique 
of the military industrial complex through the depiction of an U.S. company 
arming the enemy. The status of the film’s hero Tony Stark (Robert Downey, 
Jr.) as himself an arms manufacturer complicates this critique and threatens to 
include the spectator in the film’s indictment. But the absurd fight that breaks 
out at the end of Ironman enables the film to change its trajectory and 
exculpate Stark (and the spectator). The film concludes with a physical 
confrontation between Stark and his business partner Obidiah Stane (Jeff 
Bridges), who ends up being solely responsible for the nefarious arms trading. 
Even more significantly than in The Fugitive , the concluding fight nullifies the 
film’s critical edge by removing any guilt from the hero. Though more like the 
case of The Fugitive than that of Ironman , the final violence in Avatar does 
seem to fit nicely into Zizek’s analysis. Here, the socioeconomic struggle 
devolves into a personal one, and through this devolution, physical violence 
eviscerates the political critique. But as with the misleading image of the great 
mother of Pandora that predominates throughout most of Avatar, the physical 
violence of this scene in Cameron’s film belies its initial indication. 

The fight between Jake and Quaritch is not just a fight between two different 
individuals (one heroic and one villainous) but one between two different 
modes of subjectivity that correspond, respectively, to the video game player 
(or virtual reality participant) and the film spectator. While Jake is in his avatar 
(and thus passively lying in his tube), Quaritch enters into a large prosthetic 
machine that he operates through the movements of his arms and legs. Their 
fight is thus radically asymmetrical: Quartich actually moves his body, and 
Jake uses only his mind to move his avatar. Jake’s disability further highlights 
the asymmetry. This is a struggle between activity and passivity that identifies 
heroism with the former rather than the latter. Jake’s association with passivity 
not only refigures traditional heroism but also complicates the politics of the 
film. 

In his response to the film, The Nation reviewer Stuart Klawans takes the film 















The process of Jake becoming a Na’vi 
undermines the image of maternal 
wholeness that it suggests. 



The end of Avatar shows the impotence of 
the Quaritch’s paternal authority, despite all 
the damage he inflicts. 


to task for its reduction of the spectator to passivity, which he links to the 
depictions of Jake in the tube. It is, of course, entirely appropriate that the 
reviewer for a leftist journal rejects the encomium to passivity announced in 
Avatar. For most leftists, the passivity of the populace—the willingness to allow 
figures of authority to dictate the terms on which social life will be conducted— 
represents the fundamental political problem not just of our time but of all 
time. The project of the Left entails not so much convincing people to adopt a 
critical analysis of society but to become active participants in society. Activity 
is akin to politicization. 

Herein consists the chief danger of Avatar, as diagnosed by Klawans. Like 
Wesley Morris, Klawans generally approves of the film and even labels it a 
success. But he nonetheless contends, 

“the content of Avatar is less participatory and more of a pure head 
trip than the form suggests. I suppose that’s why the repeated 
images of Sully in his metal box are so disturbing—not just because 
they’re so claustrophobic and full of pathos but because Sully, as a 
stand-in for the gamer, ought to be doing something, if only with his 
thumbs.”[2o] 



When the beasts of Pandora attack, the 
incompleteness of nature itself becomes 
apparent. 


Though Jake is active as a Na’vi, there is no physical movement on his part that 
prompts this activity. The causality is strictly mental. In this sense, he provides 
a direct parallel for the filmic spectator: both are immobile and identifying 
psychically rather than physically with the other world. 

Jake’s passivity is an objective correlative for the spectator’s bodily lack of 
awareness. According to Klawans, 

“Let the exposure of Sully’s immobility and isolation point toward 
everything in you that Avatar leaves unengaged. Despite being the 
most miraculous of the holiday’s movies, Avatar does not plug into 
your physical self-awareness; your connections to the people 
around you; your potential to think and feel more deeply, and more 
independently, than Cameron asks you to.”[2i] 



The beauty of Pandora is inseparable from 
the violence that meets human aggression in 
the film. 


In the end, for Klawans, Avatar remains a film and fails to approximate a video 
game, and this is the index of its political failure. But if the film fails to create 
an active spectator, it succeeds in sustaining a passive one, and the passivity of 
the filmic spectator is central to the possibility of the cinema. It is the passivity 
of Jake and the spectator that allow the gaze to appear in Avatar, and the 
encounter with the gaze makes clear the division that besets all illusions of 
completeness. It is only through this encounter or its homologue that the 
subject can fight against the most intransigent illusion of contemporary 
ideology—that of maternal or natural plenitude. 

For the challenge that it erects to maternal plenitude, the moment at which 
Cameron ends the film is pivotal. After showing Jake victorious over Quaritch 
thanks to the intercession of Neytiri’s arrows, the film depicts the humans 
heading back to Earth and then Jake undergoing a conversion process that will 
render him fully a Na’vi. He will become his avatar. The ritual that 
accompanies this process occurs at the Tree of Souls, and it concludes with a 
close-up of the face of Jake’s avatar. As the conversion ends, the avatar’s eyes 
open, and almost instantaneously the film ends with a cut to black. Here, 
Cameron refuses to show the spectator any image of completion. 


Even when Jake becomes a Na’vi, the film reveals only his face in close-up, 
which emphasizes his separation from the world at the very moment of his 
deepest connection to it. If Cameron had extended the already considerable 




Cameron’s films demand that we see the 
mother as a horrifying monster and a tender 
caregiver at the same time. 



Avatar updates Freud’s idea that one must 
conceive the mother as sexualized by 
insisting that one also conceive nature as 
sexualized. 


running time of the film in order to show Jake as a full-fledged Navi, he would 
have fallen back into the image of maternal wholeness that the film flirts with 
but finally undermines. The final shot of Jake’s eyes opening punctuates the 
division of the natural world and highlights the politicization of the great 
mother. Even when he becomes a Navi, Jake continues to confront 
incompletion at the moment of completion. 

Like many contemporary filmmakers, Cameron shows the impotence of the 
figure of paternal authority. For all his gesticulations and epithets, Quaritch 
ends up perishing at the hands of Jake and Neytiri. His type authority holds no 
sway in the filmic future or in the contemporary world. The far greater danger 
is Eywa, the great mother, a maternal authority assuring us that our world is 
complete and balanced. There are few filmmakers working today who take on 
this figure of authority. But just as he does in his earlier films, Cameron 
explores the incompleteness of the mother in Avatar and thereby challenges 
the most intransigent pillar of current ideology. 

In Cameron’s films, the mother is not an asexual site of comfort but a ravenous 
monster full of enjoyment. She is a horrific alien at the same time as she is a 
warm caregiver. Sustaining this divided image of the mother represents the key 
to the subject’s freedom. In another context, Freud identifies the recognition of 
the mother’s sexuality or her division with sexual freedom. He notes, 

“It sounds not only disagreeable but also paradoxical, yet it must 
nevertheless be said that anyone who is to be free and happy in love 
must have surmounted his respect for women and have come to 
terms with the idea of incest with his mother or sister.”[22] 

In Avatar, Cameron takes Freud’s idea one step further, a step made necessary 
by the new ideological formulations of maternity that have cropped up in the 
contemporary world. Rather than simply coming to terms with the idea of 
incest with the mother, freedom now demands coming to terms with a 
sexualized nature. 
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Jake experiences the joy and the terror of 
witnessing a sexualized nature. Eywa’s 
sexualization saves him and also destroys 
the image of natural wholeness. 
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Notes 


1. There is, of course, one genre where Hollywood focuses on maternity, and 
that is the family melodrama. But there is a vast distance between the typical 
family melodrama and the Cameron film. Melodramas tend to conclude with 
the image of maternal wholeness, with scenes in which the mother figure 
shows that she is fully devoted to her role as mother and to the happiness of 
her children. Even Stella Dallas (King Vidor, 1937), which reveals Stella 
(Barbara Stanwyck) as a sexual being throughout the film (much to the 
embarrassment of her daughter), concludes with Stella excluding herself from 
her daughter’s wedding specifically to ensure this happiness. In the final 
reckoning, maternity trumps sexual being and eliminates it. [ return to page 1 
of essay) 

2. When it comes to the paternal dimension of ideology, the critical gesture 
consists in revealing the stupidity of the master signifier. Rather than 
providing a meaningful basis for all social activity, the master signifier 
provides a foundation of contingency or non-sense. Though there is 
significance within a social order, no society has a meaningful foundation. 
Significance begins with a meaningless first signifier because meaning always 
requires a second signifier. 

3. One of the parent figures of the linguistic turn is Ludwig Wittgenstein, who 
contends that philosophical questions and problems arise not from the nature 
of being itself but from specific language games and, most often, the failure to 
understand what language game we are playing. Another such figure is 
Ferdinand de Saussure, who emphasizes that language is a structure that 
creates significance through the interrelations of signifiers rather than 
through correspondence to actual things. By authoring a way of thinking 
about the primacy of language, these two thinkers damage the ability of 
paternal authority to function in its traditional manner. 

4. The Hurt Locker (Kathryn Bigelow, 2009), which defeated Avatar in both 
the Best Picture and Best Director categories at the Academy Awards, is one of 
many contemporary films that calls the position of the father into question 
and makes clear the father’s failure as an authority. But the film leaves the 
maternal dimension of ideology perfectly intact, which is what differentiates if 
from Avatar. Or to put it another way, the Iraq of The Hurt Locker, unlike the 
Pandora of Avatar, remains asexual. 

5. In a fascinating passage from Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, 

Richard Rorty implicitly—and unknowingly—links the decline of paternal 
authority (and the linguistic turn in philosophy) to the holism of the maternal 






dimension of ideology. He sees a connection between the absence of any 
foundational anchoring of meaning and the wholeness of the social field. 
According to Rorty, 

“justification is not a matter of a special relation between ideas (or 
words) and objects, but of conversation, of social practice. 
Conversational justification, so to speak, is naturally holistic, 
whereas the notion of justification embedded in the 
epistemological tradition is reductive and atomistic.” 

Richard Rorty, Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1979), 170. 

6. Jacques Lacan’s insistence on the woman’s non-existence is his version of 
ideology critique. In Seminar XX, he notes, 

“There’s no such thing as Woman, Woman with a capital W 
indicating the universal. There’s no such thing as Woman because, 
in her essence—I’ve already risked using that term, so why should 
I think twice about using it again?—she is not-whole.” 

Jacques Lacan, The Seminar of Jacques Lacan, Book XX: Encore 1972-1973, 
trans. Bruce Fink (New York: Norton, 1998), 72-73. 

7. Hegelian speculative identity includes within it both sameness and absolute 
opposition. To understand it correctly, one must read it simultaneously as 
identity and difference. If one fails to appreciate the difference and moves too 
quickly to affirm the identity, the speculative nature of the proposition is 
missed altogether, and the speculative proposition becomes an ordinary 
proposition. In her remarkable Hegel Contra Sociology, Gillian Rose 
explains, 

“To read a proposition ‘speculatively’ means that the identity 
which is affirmed between the subject and predicate is seen 
equally to affirm a lack of identity between subject and predicate. 

This reading implies an identity different from the merely formal 
one of the ordinary proposition. This different kind of identity 
cannot be pre-judged, that is, it cannot be justified in a 
transcendental sense, and it cannot be stated in a proposition of 
the kind to be eschewed.” 

Gillian Rose, Hegel Contra Sociology (New Jersey: Humanities Press, 1981), 
48-49. 


8. Wesley Morris, “There Were Many Special Moments That Many May Have 
Missed,” Boston Globe (27 December 2009): 
http://www.boston.com/ a e/movies/articles/ 

2009/12/27/there were special moments 

that many moviegoers might have missed/ . 


9. To see the break that Avatar constitutes, it suffices to contrast it with the 
recent Journey to the Center of the Earth (Eric Brevig, 2008). Unlike Avatar, 





this film continues to rely on creating the illusion of objects careening toward 
the spectator in order to justify the 3D technology. 

10. When a friend contacted me after I had seen the film a second time, she 
offered to call the next day in case I wanted “to remain on Pandora.” 

11. When Jake prepares to enter the avatar for the first time, Grace 
emphasizes to him the importance of complete passivity. She says, “Just relax 
and let your mind go blank. It shouldn’t be hard for you.” 

12. Though the concept of the gaze dominated cinema studies for many years, 
this concept has nothing to do with the gaze as Lacan understands it. Lacan’s 
gaze is an object encountered in the visual field, not the look as a mastering 
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Terminator to Avatar. 
a postmodern shift 

by Kimberly N. Rosenfeld 

Blockbuster films such as the Terminator franchise and now Avatar have 
just about become their own cinematic category, a genre crossed between 
action and science fiction. The Terminator franchise grossed $5i8,9o8,i26[i] 
[" open endnotes in new window ] 


In the wake of our wars in the Middle East, 
the U.S. military has accelerated the human- 
machine merger through the creation of 
some of the most advanced human limb 
replacements. 
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domestically and Avatar’s domestic gross, as of Spring 2010, is $748,133, 
199,[2] around a 45% increase over the gross of the Terminator series 
combined, and still rising. Beyond their mass-market appeal, impressive 
visuals, predictable characters, and surface-level storytelling, these films 
capture aspects of the public’s current experiences and ideological states. As 
noted by Doug Kellner in his book Cinema Wars (2010), political discourses 
as well as social experiences and realities are often translated into cinematic 
form. This has recently been illustrated in numerous films about terrorism, 
torture and corporate corruptive power in response to the Bush-Cheney 
administration as well as myriad documentaries detailing the numerous 
social injustices brought about during their reign of terror (See Kellner, 
2010). The public’s political impulses have made more visible complex 
fractures and now struggles taking place within today’s political and social 
power and hegemonic ideology. 

Few would disagree that the United States is in the midst of great change as 
we adjust to a new President, a broken economy, ecological disaster, and 
hope for transformation both domestically and abroad. Juxtaposed against a 
political legacy from the past are exciting innovations in technology, 
renewable energy, green jobs, and a renewed commitment to social justice. 
We see this ideological shift manifest itself in the boxoffice with the way that 
we can decode two popular narratives to understand how they represent the 
turn from a modern Terminator mindset to a postmodern Avatar era. 
Through diagnostic critique, critical theory is used here to demonstrate how 
these films offer a window into deeper changes affecting our collective 
psyche. 

Historically, strong technophobic movements have considered technology a 
dominating, repressive force of social reproduction (Robins & Webster, 

1999). However, equally strong technophiliac views see technology morphing 
into our new other (Turkle, 1995). Not only are machines increasingly 
fundamental to daily life, but also in the wake of the Iraq and Afghanistan 
invasions, the human-technology merger has accelerated. Some of the first 
cyborgs have been created through the U.S. military’s efforts to discover new, 
emergent technologies to enhance human warfare capacities and to replace 









Wearable devices illustrate the blurring of 
boundaries between humans and their 
machines. 


and replicate lost human body parts. All are signs that technology and 
machines rapidly continue to expand and evolve in their function and 
relation to society. Beyond the military context, human/machine boundaries 
are becoming increasingly unclear. As humans merge with technology, a new 
human condition arguably materializes. 



James Cameron has been haunted by the 
idea of nuclear threat since his youth. 


Consistent with past technological advances, today’s advances take us into an 
era where this expansion’s impact is not entirely clear. With each machine 
expansion, humanity struggles to understand its sense of place within a world 
fragmented in its identity and its relationship with machines (see Turkle, 
1995). As Best and Kellner note, “The postmodern adventure is extremely 
ambiguous and contradictory” (2001, p. 12). Similarly, Fredric Jameson 
characterizes postmodernity to be a new point in history where the definition 
of “cultural” is shifting into original and un-theorized territory (1984). In this 
vein, I argue the Terminator franchise and now Avatar are emblematic of 
society’s shift from late modernity to postmodernity. 

Cameron’s new cinema 

James Cameron, the initial creator, writer and director of the Terminator 
franchise and now of Avatar, has been preoccupied with the idea of nuclear 
threat since his youth. Several of his films address threats around nuclear 
disaster, as in The Abyss (1989) where a deep-ocean oil-drilling crew is called 
upon to prevent a nuclear catastrophe. Oddly enough, Cameron built the set 
for this film on an abandoned, and never activated, South Carolina nuclear- 
power facility. 




Cameron built the set for "The Abyss" on ... South Carolina nuclear-power facility, 
an abandoned (and never activated)... 


With True Lies (1994), the nuclear threat comes from a group of Islamic 
terrorists targeting U.S. cities. Furthermore, the Terminator franchise is 
rooted in a post-nuclear theme: the main story revolves around characters 
working in the present to prevent mankind’s future judgment day via nuclear 
devastation. 



Several of James Cameron’s films 
address threats... 


... associated with nuclear devastation. 













The Terminator franchise is largely set in a 
post-nuclear urban environment... 



... whereas Avatar is set in a hyper-real 
Eden-like world. 



Despite the fact that there are parts to the 
Terminator franchise where the viewer is 
able to see from the machine’s perspective, 
the franchise is overwhelmingly 
technophobic. 


This kind of pandemonium is repeated in just about all Cameron’s films. As 
Dana Goodyear point out in her October 26, 2009 New Yorker article, 

"Cameron’s imagination was shaped by the Cold War; the threat 
of nuclear annihilation is a recurring theme.... He analyzed the 
common traits of the ten most successful movies of all time: an 
average person in extraordinary jeopardy was a major trope. His 
story posited a future when much of Earth has been destroyed in a 
catastrophic nuclear war; out of the rubble, a race of machines 
rises up and tries to eliminate the few remaining human beings” 

(p. 6, 8). 

Twenty years later Cameron directs Avatar. The film depicts a future where 
the destructive forces of modernity have exhausted Earth’s natural resources. 
Subsequently, humans’ ever-expanding capitalist needs lead them to another 
planet where they are at risk of making modernity’s same mistakes. In 
Avatar, Cameron shows us an Eden-like world, untouched by destructive 
human qualities, almost a post-nuclear refuge for people but with one caveat. 
Humans must abandon their capitalist values and reinvent themselves to 
cohabitate respectfully and harmoniously with their environment and each 
other. It is not innocent that Cameron chose to call this world Pandora. It’s a 
world representing richness and gifts in the form of precious minerals, which 
will unleash the worst in humans as they seek to mine its sacred site. This 
theme strongly resembles the U.S. gold rush a time in U.S. history when the 
American Indian sacred Black Hills territories were encroached upon, 
resulting in Indians’ forced migration to reservations. It is also no surprise 
one of Cameron’s alleged projects in development continues his nuclear 
theme—an adaption from the book, Last Train from Hiroshima: The 
Survivors by Charles Pellegrino. Additionally, a possible Avatar 2 is rumored 
to explore another of Cameron’s fixations, Pandora’s oceans. [3] 

The Terminator franchise's modernity 

Preceding Avatar’s more utopian view of technology, human/machine 
relations throughout the Terminator franchise present a more antagonistic 
relationship between the two. In the Terminator films, the human race is 
struggling for survival against evil cyborgs set out to destroy all of human 
kind in a futuristic, post-judgment-day dystopia. In some parts of the series, 
we are called upon to see things from the machine perspective, such as when 
the viewer is presented with the Terminator’s point of view as his analytical 
digital display presents information about each human he encounters. Such a 
viewpoint is further reinforced in the second Terminator film, where we are 
asked to accept Arnold Schwarzenegger as protector. Nevertheless, the films 
are overwhelmingly cynical in their view of man/machine relations. The 
franchise is consistent with several themes of modernity, including 
secularization, individuation, urbanization, democratization, differentiation, 
and revolution. 

The Terminator franchise takes place in a secular, urban world where John 
Connor provides deliverance. Sarah Connor is revered throughout the 
franchise and is a personification of another of Cameron’s tropes, woman as 
warrior and mother, which is apparent in both the Terminator franchise and 
Avatar. Interestingly, these films introduce their female leads through a 
show of physical prowess, instead of via a classic female stereotype such as 
maternal soother or sexual object. 







Another of Cameron’s tropes is “woman The Terminator series and Avatar 
as warrior.” introduce their female leads ... 




... through a show of physical prowess.as opposed to stereotypical female 

actions. 



The animated Cyberpunk classic Ghost in 
the Shell serves as an example of what 
Bruce Bethke describes as an ultra- 
technological world where machines think 
like humans. 


Unlike the less secular films that call on a higher power in the form of God to 
save the day, the Terminator series relies exclusively on one human, devoid 
of divine power, who with the help of his warrior mother, uses his uniquely 
human intellect and abilities to save humankind. The group of humans led by 
Connor operates as a democratic state, each member working together 
toward revolution and the other’s complete destruction. Although the cyborgs 
are like humans, there are clear differences between the two. These machines 
are superior in strength and physical fortitude; however, humanity’s intellect 
and skills ultimately give them ascendency. The Terminator series deals with 
such narrative tropes as bucking the established system, asserting 
individuality and human agency, and revolting from hegemonic control. 

Cinematic representations of a society in shambles brought about by 
humankind’s losing control to its machines were popular with audiences in a 
period when the socio-political context fostered anxiety and technological 
mistrust. However, such angst is becoming an increasingly passe attitude. For 
example, in science fiction, 1980s Cyberpunk literature has been read as a 
response to technological advancements (Kellner, 2003; Jones, 2004). As 
noted by Steve Jones (2004) in his article “Cyber-punk and Information 
Technology,” cyberpunk literature situates the future in the present and 







consists of societies in a high information state. He argues 



Terminator Salvation was criticized for using 
“big” and “clangy” machines. It was 
characterized as more of a “throwback to the 
past than a harbinger of things to come.” 



Visual crucifixion of Terminator Salvation's 
cyborg is symbolic of modernity’s rejection of 
man/machine fusion. 



Pandora is a hyper-real, multi-colored, 
vibrant world teeming with life. 


“The parallels we draw between machines and living things 
strongly color our understanding of the world. Now, information 
is central to biology—life is thought of as a genetic code, and like a 
machine code is available for editing” (p. 89). 

The technology of the cyberpunk genre is characterized by what Bruce Bethke 
describes as ultratechnology, where technology is used to create genetic 
mixes, machines that think like humans and humans that think like 
machines. For Bethke (2004), cyberpunk is 

“the science of controlling human functions and of electronic, 
mechanical and biological control systems designed to replace 
them.”[4] 

Cyberpunk themes and those of the Terminator franchise centered around 
losing control of the pace of technological change, but such themes have been 
displaced by a new narrative where humans, machines, and technology are 
more similar than different and their relations more complex (See Kellner, 
2003; Bethke, 2004). 

Cyberpunk sentiments have been echoed in numerous critiques of 
Terminator Salvation where, for the most part, humans and machines still 
engage in modern warfare. The general consensus is that Terminator 
Salvation’s machines are mindless so that the film relies on impressive 
pyrotechnics, screeching metal, and hand to hand combat to entertain. Roger 
Ebert[5] notes that these machines fight with “their fists,” shooting at each 
other to little effect. Betsy Sharkey[6] of the Los Angeles Times observes that 
the Terminator machines are physical: 

“they fly, swim, search, chase, harvest, transport, jail, crush, etc., 
but there is not a strategic thinker or a standout personality 
among them” (p. 2). 

Peter Rainer[7] criticized the film for giving meaning to the phrase heavy 
metal. The Terminators 

“are so big and clangy that, during the fight scenes, you may find 
yourself clutching your ears far more often than the armrests.” 

Ranier also criticizes the film for “taking things much too seriously” (p. 1). 
Critics A.O. Scott[8] and Anthony Lane[9] found Terminator Salvation to be 
more a throwback than harbinger of things to come. 

The Terminator franchise represents a relation to technology that to a large 
extent is characteristic of late modernity. Technology has evolved but 
humanity’s thinking has not kept pace. Humans who inhabit the Terminator 
world continue to perceive the relation as a dichotomy of good/evil and 
preservation/destruction; humanity sees itself as a single entity consisting of 
all organic parts that must fight against the cyborgs or risk losing life itself. It 
should be recognized there in some of the franchise the cyborg is sent to help 
and protect humans; however, the scripts present these acts as an exception. 
To a large extent, the Terminator series provides an “us” versus “them” 
world, which fails to acknowledge the dialectical relation between humans, 
technology and machines. This polarity takes a strange turn when in 





In Avatar, biology enables hybridization at 
the cellular level. 


Terminator Salvation, machines attempt to create a hybrid man/machine 
who can’t find his place in either world. His visual crucifixion at the hands of 
humans is symbolic of people’s rejection of what this hybrid represents, 
man/machine fusion. In this final installment of the Terminator series, 
machines show viewers that their perception is often an illusion and human 
attributes are not the only measure of one’s “humanity.” Avatar, on the other 
hand, embraces human-technology-machine relations and extends them into 
a post-human society. 




Jake Sully, a war induced paraplegic, is able 
to experience a more evolved postmodern 
condition where he is free to experience, 
once again, the sensation of his limbs. 



In Terminator Salvation, machines show ... and human attributes are not the only 
us that perception is often illusion... measure of one’s humanity. 


Avatar's postmodernity 

Juxtaposed to the Terminator’s world filled with anxiety and alienation is 
Avatar’s futuristic setting where technology’s acceptance is posited but also 
an evolved condition championed. We see Pandora, a distant moon, as a 
multi-colored vibrant world teeming with life as opposed to the Terminator’s 
ashen, dark, ember colors of doomsday destruction. For postmodern 
theorists like Fredric Jameson, concepts such as anxiety and alienation are no 
longer appropriate in the world of postmodernity (1984); however, he also 
finds the postmodern condition characterized by loss of history and depth 
(1991). Avatar takes a strong step away from the Terminator’s anxiety and 
alienation. Avatars themes of hybridization, fragmentation and hyperreality 
are not social liabilities rather, to a large extent, they can be read as 
transformative assets. 



The tip of the Na’vi’s hair braids serves as Just as we are wired to the web, the Na’vi 
a spiritual and biological connection to are wired to their world. 

Pandora’s fauna and flora. 















Avatar calls on viewers to question ... practices of environmental destruction, 

modernist... 
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Hybridization and fusion 



Cameron invites viewers to explore Pandora 
as if they were in a video game. 



Cameron’s Virtual Camera enabled him to 
transform the theater experience into that 
resembling video gaming immersion. 


U.S. society is becoming increasingly more hybridized, as evidenced by our 
newly inaugurated President, Barack Obama. Obama is a hybrid of not only 
race—black and white—but also of religion, Muslim and Christian. 
Furthermore, his U.S./Kenyan heritage represents today’s “global space,” 
where his personal representing of race, religion and continents have 
combined into making him a hyperreal political and global “superstar.” It is 
no surprise the country was ripe for a film like Avatar. 

Avatar’s human drivers represent an interplanetary mix. In Avatar’s world, 
biology enables hybridization at the cellular level, where human DNA is 
spliced with the DNA of Pandora’s indigenous, the Na’vi. Human minds 
reside in Na’vi bodies with both human and other physical characteristics. 

For instance, Avatar’s main character, Jake Sully, has an avatar that is blue, 
seven feet tall, with feline ears and nose. Yet, the avatar’s appearance is still 
that of Jake Sully, exemplifying postmodernity’s embodiment of blurred 
boundaries between natural/artificial, organic/nonorganic, born/made (Best 
& Kellner, 2001). The avatars are neither friend nor foe to humans but rather 
completely meld with human identity. While inhabiting the body of their 
avatar, human drivers are able to manipulate the world around them, free 
from the constraints of their earthly life. Pandora is a place where 
interspecies communication and relationships are possible. It is also a place 
where a paraplegic war-torn veteran can experience once again the sensations 
of his limbs and the joy of living. This more evolved and tolerant perspective 
seems to prepare us humans to be open to what Steven Hawkins has argued 
since the mid 1990s: [10] [open endnotes in new window] the possibility of 
contact with alien life forms. This would not seem so strange to today’s 
videogamers, who often collaborate in these virtual environments with 
bizarre animals and alien-like creatures. If we juxtapose this kind of 
representation to Hollywood’s green, menacing aliens depicted in films like 
This Island Earth (1955), it can be viewed as a metaphor for the open- 
mindedness of today’s youth. 

“Fusing” is another interesting part of the Na’vi existence. The concept of 
organic matter living within a complex network of electro-chemical 
communication—where information, like memories, can be uploaded and 
downloaded—is another example of postmodern merging. Cameron has 
taken the connections we have with our machines to the next level. Just as we 
are all “wired” to the Internet, the Na’vi are wired to their world. Each Na’vi 
and Avatar’s hairbraid serves as a physical extension of their spirituality. At 
the braid’s tip, a series of tendrils, much like fiber optic cables, links them to 
Pandora’s universe, allowing them to fuse with animals such as horses and 
flying Banshee dragons as well as with vegetation such as the tree of souls. 
The viewer is invited to accept this post-human state as showing people in 
harmony with their surroundings. It calls upon viewers to question modernist 
environmental practices with their staunch human domination-over-nature 
paradigm. Our destruction of forests and overall lack of respect given to air, 
oceans, and land are all anathema to the Na’vi. Since the Na’vi are one with 








their environment, to destroy Pandora’s environment is to destroy a 
fundamental part of them. 

Humans have become Pandora’s Terminator equivalents. They wear exo¬ 
masks and body armor; they also operate four-meter tall MK-6 ampsuits. 
Consistent with Marshall McLuhan’s projections,[n] these devices allow the 
machines to become an extension of humans, lending people extraordinary 
strength. Additionally, Psionic Link Units, MRI-like machines, let human 
drivers animate their new identity. The link units enable the comparatively 
fragile human form to be sustained in comfort and safety while the superior 
avatar form is driven. 



Another way humans are hybridized on ... exo-masks, vital for human survival. 
Pandora is through their use of... 



In Avatar, humans become Terminator 
equivalents. MK-6 ampsuits enhance and 
extend human power. 


Humans drivers are able to animate their 
new identities through high-tech Psionic 
Link Units. 


The avatars’ superior physical condition is illustrated best when Sigourney 
Weaver’s character, Grace Augustine, the head of the avatar program, arrives 
back from operating her avatar. She describes her body as an “old sack of 
bones” and Jake “struggles with the dead weight of his legs as he hauls 
himself out of the unit.” 

Fragmentation and virtualization 

Identity in Avatar is both conflated and bifurcated. Similar to today’s identity 
change via multiplayer video games where players create an individualized 
avatar to represent their identity in the gameworld (e.g., World of War craft), 
Avatar advances this concept to imagine the future of “avatars” and visually 
helps the viewer experience fragmentation and virtualization. 






Jake Sully’s real life and avatar life ... with his avatar life providing him with 

become two incommensurable realities ... more joy than his real life. 


Cameron pulls the viewer into Pandora’s world much like people are pulled 
into gaming’s virtual reality. This is no accident. In a 2010 Ted Talk, Cameron 
recounts his experience exploring the deck of the sunken Titanic via a robotic 
vehicle. He notes: 



Pandora’s colors resemble the Amazonian 
rainforest and its exotic birds .... 



... lend to the films utopian qualities. 


“I'm operating it, but my mind is in the vehicle. I felt like I was 
physically present inside the shipwreck of Titanic.... So, it was 
this absolutely remarkable experience. And it really made me 
realize that the telepresense experience that you actually can have 
these robotic avatars, then your consciousness is injected into the 
vehicle, into this other form of existence. It was really really quite 
profound. And may be a little bit of a glimpse as to what might be 
happening some decades out as we start to have cyborg bodies for 
exploration or for other means in many sort of post-human 
futures that I can imagine” (Cameron, 2010). 

Like Cameron’s deep-sea exploration experience, Avatar takes us to another 
time and place where our consciousness is injected into a post-human world 
and identity. This is accomplished through Cameron’s revolutionary 
approach to making this film. 

Cameron’s use of stereoscopic 3D not only helps the audience experience full 
immersion but also seems to be a direct pushback by Hollywood studios to 
recapture an audience increasingly lost to video games. In fact, a plethora of 
3D films have hit the theaters since Avatar’s success. Cameron effectively 
transforms the theater experience from viewing a static two-dimensional 
space into seeming immersion in a physical space where the viewer is given 
depth perception so as to become part of this new world and especially to 
comprehend its scale. Stereoscopic 3D is not without its limitations, as 
movements cannot be executed too quickly, and any lateral movement of 
characters does not pick up the 3D. These limits do not, however, negate 
stereoscopic 3D’s impact on the film and the viewer. 

Cameron’s technophiliac side enabled him to use hybrid filmmaking to tackle 
two complex challenges. First, he used what had been a niche technique, 
stereoscopic 3D, in a full-length fiction feature film. Second, he developed a 
virtual camera to shoot live-action actors within a computer-generated 
environment. Cameron decided not to wait any longer for technology to catch 
up to his vision and instead co-developed his own virtual camera. 



Cameron was able to achieve a more organic feel to AVATAR by simultaneously 
synchronizing CGI with live action as he was filming. 






The camera is essentially two cameras strapped together and linked to a 
computer system that can stream captured performances. When the camera 
was directed at the set, Cameron was able to see the CGI environment with 
the live-action shots as he was filming them. Without having to combine the 
live-action shots with this elaborate environment in post-production, he 
achieved a more organic feel to the film. One of the most revolutionary 
functions of Cameron’s virtual camera is that, being without physical limits, it 
enables him to adjust the scale of each shot. Thus, motions are more fluid; 
several complex shots would not have been possible without it. This all lent to 
the spectacular nature of Pandora’s environment and the audience’s 
connection to it (Duncan, 2010). 


The Na'vi's animism resides at the core of 
their ethics causing this otherwise closed 
society to respect all things living ... 



... including Jake Sully. 


Hyperreality 

With 500 plant varieties and creatures, Pandora is a world that is both 
indescribable and familiar (Turan, 2009). The forest resembles the 
Amazonian rainforest mixed with the ocean’s myriad life forms; plants move 
like animals, and colors resemble those of exotic birds. Before any significant 
action takes place, the viewer is invited to explore this new world; it’s 
analogous to the visual discovery within a new videogame. Confined to his 
wheelchair, the paraplegic Jake Sully, played by Sam Worthington, feels a 
larger-than-life euphoria and liberation; identifying with him enables the 
viewer also to experience vicariously a post-human condition. Thus, when 
Jake Sully is pulled back to homebase, we feel his sense of loss, and the 
profound struggle between his obligations to his earthly body and his desire 
to be in his avatar body. His “real” life and Avatar life become two 
incommensurable realities. 



Jake Sully’s body becomes weaker... 


... while his avatar grows stronger. 


Sully’s character is also increasingly burdened by the fact that he must return 




to sustain his “real” body, as his virtual life is easier to maintain as well as 
more liberating, exciting and powerful. Cameron visually communicates this 
metamorphosis with Sully’s increasingly emaciated body placed in opposition 
to his increasingly strong avatar. The viewer, along with Sully, becomes 
addicted to Sully’s Pandora reality. It is an existence free from the grind of 
capitalist-infused individuality. Pandora mirrors the freedom many find in 
their virtual lives. The relationships Sully forms and the freedom he has to 
walk again and even more to fly and be at one with nature and the indigenous 
world demonstrate the ease within the fiction by which one can find a more 
evolved existence. 



In this idyll, the Na'vi operate under The Na’vi Women are central actors in 

principles superior to the human alien: Pandora’s world, 

more ecological, spiritual and just. 




Neytiri is not only equal to Jake, she is at 
times more advanced in her knowledge 
and athleticism. 


The jellyfish type spore creatures called 
Atokirina are used to illustrate the Na'vi's 
deep connection to the spiritual world. 



It seems that for every film of the Terminator 
franchise, humans are the underdog to 


We find in Pandora simulacra of a post-humanist future. The utopian quality 
of this film’s magical world has even resulted in an uncommon public 
reaction, post-viewing depression, as several news sources have reported. 
Maybe the public is especially sensitive to the contrast between the film’s 
hyperreality and the current reality of our depressed economy. When these 
viewers walk out of the theater, they are let down at returning to live in the 
actual world they must inhabit (Boucher, 2010). 

Avatar has certainly received a fair amount of criticism. Analee Newitz 
(2009)[i3] found the script ultimately to focus on white guilt with Jake 
Sully’s character falling into the same role as that of numerous other white 



technology ... 



... with the machines consistently having the 
upper hand. 



Avatar depicts the on-going struggle between 
academia’s ethical standards... 



... and the demands of their corporate 
sponsors. 


male protagonists saving people of color such as Dances with Wolves, The 
Last Samurai, and even District 9 — with its apartheid undertone the 
“aliens” are a metaphor for black Africans victimized by apartheid. 
Furthermore Newitz concludes, 

“Avatar is a fantasy about ceasing to be white, giving up the old 
human meatsack to join the blue people, but never losing white 
privilege” (p. 3). 

Her argument concludes with a call for whites to 

“stop remaking the white guilt story, which is a sneaky way of 
turning every story about people of color into a story about being 
white (p. 4).” 

Likewise Slavoj Zizek[i4] criticizes Avatar’s “array of racist motifs.” He 
notes, 

“A paraplegic outcast from earth is good enough to get the hand of 
a beautiful local princess, and help the natives win the decisive 
battle” (p. 2). 

Newitz and Zizek are representative of several critics concluding Avatar is 
just another white fantasy film placing the white male in the hero position to 
lead the natives to freedom. [15] Despite these criticisms, however, Pandora 
overwhelmingly serves as simulacrum for a more evolved society. 

Although it is important to note that at first glance the Na'vi appear to be a 
primitive society with a religious identity strongly resembling animism, their 
interpretation of spiritual signs pushes them to study Jake Sully rather than 
kill him. At the core of their ethics is this connection to nature that causes an 
otherwise closed society to respect all living things. Their attitude enables 
Sully to gain acceptance into the clan with cautious optimism. Jake Sully may 
lead the charge in helping the natives fight off the U.S. military’s colonization 
attempts but the natives are shown to operate under principles superior to 
the human aliens. The N’avi are portrayed through Cameron’s idyllic lens as 
more ecological, spiritual, and just. 

Likewise, the Na’vi women are given voice and free to be central actors in 
Pandora’s world. Jake Sully’s love interest, a female Na’vi named Neytiri, 
serves as a knowledgeable, confident and skilled guide. The viewer follows 
her across vegetation that lights up with each step. We ride exotic horses, and 
fly through Pandora’s floating mountains with Jake and Neytiri on their own 
flying dragon-like Mountain Banshee. We can feel the delicate jellyfish-type 
spore-creatures called Atokirina as they gently land on Sully’s body and listen 
while Neytiri explains their significance. Neytiri is not only equal to Jake, she 
is at times more advanced in her ethics, athleticism, knowledge and sense of 
adventure. Another turn to the Postmodern can be found in the juxtaposition 
of war in the Terminator franchise versus Avatar. 

Postmodern war 

Terminator warfare falls within traditional definitions of armed conflict, 
where wars are still being fought with distinct boundaries between human 
beings and machines. (One exception to this is the introduction of a cyborg in 
Terminator Salvation. However, the character, Marcus, is fused with 
machine parts against his will to help Sky Net defeat the human resistance. In 
the end, Marcus ends up rejecting machine control and fights to help the 










War in Avatar turns toward the postmodern... 



... when animals and Na'vi join forces to save 
their planet. 


humans. His tragic cyborg condition, however, does not eliminate the need 
for humans to physically engage in combat.) In Terminator, humans 
scavenge and repurpose technology to undo past technological 
advancements. By the second installment of the franchise, they manage to 
successfully send Arnold Schwarzenegger as a T-800 back to the past to 
protect their leader, but he still has to fight a more advanced T-1000 
Terminator. It seems that for every film of the franchise, the machines 
consistently have the upper hand, pitting a more sophisticated Terminator 
against the obsolete Terminator, with the scripts rooting for the human side 
as they depict humans as underdogs to technology. Additionally, the 
Terminator’s human soldiers are still in the direct line of fire and discharge 
real-time weapons. In Avatar, there are elements of modernity still in place, 
but we begin to see a turn to the postmodern. 

The human biologists of Avatar are still modern in their methods. For 
instance, financing is still provided by a profit-driven corporation that hires 
an ex-military warmonger contractor, whose crew resembles a Blackwater 
operation rather than a peacekeeping enterprise like the United Nations. 
Elements of the war economy play out in Avatar with the more humane and 
ethical biologists controlled through and trying to push back from the grip of 
corporate funding. This is illustrated by Grace Augustine’s struggle with 
representatives of the corporation(s) funding her research, and her eventual 
move to isolate her team from their control. Grace Augustine is interested in 
studying Pandora for the sake of humanity’s advancement and progress. The 
paradox in her presence on Pandora is that she inevitably opens its 
environment to invasion as she attempts to re-build her team’s “broken” 
relationship with the Na’vi. 

War turns toward the postmodern in Avatar’s synchronized fragmentation. 
At first glance, it appears the Na’vi are primitive fighters, even using bows 
and arrows in a seemingly futile attempt to protect themselves against 
humans’ massive military capabilities. The physical battles in Avatar, 
however, are not just fought in hand-to-hand combat but first fought 
politically with the corporations trying to buy the Na’vi’s cooperation in the 
form of monetary gifts and services. When the battle turns physical, combat 
is between species and warring machines. Pandora, as a planet, bands 
together to fight its human nemesis. Animals initially presented as predatory 
join forces with the Na’vi against a common predator, humans. Soldiers 
materialize in the form of not just male warriors but also women, th ing 
banshees, and other animals, with each of Pandora’s fragments connecting 
up together to fight as one unified whole. 



The Na'vi's ecological network ... 


... serves as a parable for our inter¬ 
connected identities. 


Becoming a postmodern viewer 

Not only are the creators of film franchises like Terminator and Avatar 





We are now in the space where our objects 
are mutating and requiring us to accept 
hybridity and fragmentation. 


reflecting a shift in society, we the viewer, are called upon to evolve as well. 
Jameson, in his article “Postmodernism or the Cultural Logic of Late 
Capitalism,” posits that many of us have happened into this space of an object 
that is mutating; however, we have not all developed perceptual skills to 
match this shift. For Jameson, this shift hasn’t happened because our 
perceptual habits were formed in the older space of high modernism. Yet, the 
postmodern viewer is called upon to see all the screens at once in their radical 
and random difference. This viewer is also called upon to grasp new relations. 

In many ways, the U.S. public has been thinking more dialectically as 
evidenced by the strong social movements sweeping through our political 
elections. There is a wave of rejection of traditional forms of hegemonic 
power and an embracing of hybridity and fragmentation. Another aspect of 
the postmodern shift can be found in our wired world, with the Na’vi’s 
ecological network serving as a parable for our interconnected identities. This 
is further corroborated by Avatar’s popularity and fans’ adoration. The 
perceptual habits of our millennial generation, those born after 1982, are 
being formed in an early postmodern era. We can expect to see additional 
shifts in attitudes toward and relations with technology, machines, and each 
other. 
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The postmodern viewer is called upon to 
grasp new relationships. We can expect to 
see additional shifts in the population’s 
attitudes toward and relations with 
technology, machines, and each other. 
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Science fiction shows its viewer spectacular 
things, but also often shows them to be 
commonplace to the inhabitants of its world. 



Documentary rhetoric: Characters address a 
camera present in the world of the film. 
Figures crossing the screen imply that the 
shot is not pre-planned or staged. A 
corporate logo brands the screen. 



During its dense preliminary exposition, the 
movie makes extensive use of ‘news 
channel’ footage, which, like its use of the 
rhetoric of documentary, uses a form 
associated with the factual to depict the 
fantastical. Contemporary television news’s 


District 9 and its world 


by James Zborowski 

Like many science fiction movies, District 9 (Neill Blomkamp, 2009) presents 
a densely imagined and visually arresting alternative world. The viewer, as 
well as marvelling at the spectacle, is asked to use the details that s/he 
observes — things that the movie’s characters often take for granted — to 
form a picture of how the alternative world functions and to ponder what this 
might tell us about our own. As part of an overall critical account of District 9, 
organized (after an introductory discussion of its plot and presentation) 
around the key individuals and groups represented, I seek to demonstrate 
that when we follow through on the logic of what we are shown, the movie’s 
politics become less straightforward than they at first appear. 

Introduction 

The movie is set in a South Africa where aliens have been living in 
Johannesburg for the past twenty years (their ship has been hovering over the 
city all this time, seemingly unable to move). The main plot gets underway 
when Wikus Van De Merwe (Sharlto Copley), a field officer for large 
munitions corporation “Multinational United” (MNU), leads a project to evict 
the aliens from their homes in District 9 and “resettle” them further from the 
city. During a house raid, Wikus is sprayed in the face by a canister of fluid 
derived from alien technology. The fluid makes him sick, and it soon becomes 
clear that it is causing his body to metamorphose into that of an alien. 
Meanwhile, Christopher Johnson, one of the aliens, needs the same fluid to 
fuel his spaceship so he can return to the hovering mothership and get it 
moving again. Wikus’s mutation turns him into valuable commercial property 
in MNU’s eyes, principally because it allows him to operate the aliens’ 
powerful weapons, which interact with the alien biology and therefore cannot 
usually be used by humans. Wikus goes on the run, chased by both MNU and 
by gangsters who believe that by eating Wikus’ arm they can acquire his 
powers. After being told by Christopher Johnson that the alien fluid holds the 
key to being transformed back into a human, Wikus joins forces with him in a 
quest to recover it from MNU’s laboratory... 

District 9 brims with inventiveness and eventfulness. Many of its sequences 
are presented as documentary footage: characters address a camera that is 
present in the world of the film. During these sequences, mobile framing 
helps to create the impression of a total reality, a complete world: the camera 
appears free to cast its gaze wherever it wants. In these sequences and in 
those where the camera is more straightforwardly a dramatic fiction camera, 
not present in the world of the film, the mise-en-scene abounds in revealing 
details, and looks extremely “lived-in” — an effect aided greatly by the 
extensive use of location shooting in Johannesburg. 











use of headlines and scrolling text is used to 
convey a lot of information very quickly, 
lending an impression of depth and 
authenticity to the representation. 



The signs policing the movement of aliens in 
Johannesburg... 


FOR U SE BY WHITE PERSON S 

THESE PUBLIC PREMISES AN□ IHE AMENITIES 
THEREOF HAVE BEEN RESERVED TOR HU 
EXCLUSIVE USE OF WHITE PERSONS. 
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... evoke the city’s Apartheid-era 
segregation. 



An alien (‘Prawn’) in District 9. 


An extended documentary-style sequence at the beginning of the movie deftly 
sketches a network of relations between groups including 

• the aliens themselves, known derogatorily as “Prawns”; 

• the government, and the aid groups and munitions corporation (MNU) 
it delegates opposing tasks to; 

• the soldiers-turned-private military contractors that MNU in turn 
employs; 

• groups that promote the aliens’ rights; 

• city residents who want the aliens removed; 

• Nigerian gangsters who sell tinned food to and buy weapons from the 
aliens (as well as organizing "interspecies prostitution"); 

• the news media; and 

• academic observers and commentators. 

Thus, and through the plot that ensues, a rich thematic cluster is established. 
The forced eviction and “resettlement” of the aliens clearly evokes South 
Africa’s apartheid-era removals of its black population. Images of signs that 
read “For human use only” and “No non-human loitering” and of aliens using 
metal sheets to shield themselves from bullets add to the texture of this 
particular allegorical strand.[l] fopen endnotes in new window! Director and 
co-writer Neill Blomkamp asserts on the DVD commentary track that the 
movie is also concerned with the more recent xenophobia in South Africa 
aimed at Zimbabwean immigrants. District 9 captures the way in which 
immigration is often constructed and approached as a security issue and a 
social problem. The warning manufactured by MNU and disseminated by the 
news media after Wikus’s escape from the laboratory tells population 
members that his mutation is the result of “prolonged sexual contact” with 
aliens and that he is “highly contagious” and should be kept at a distance of at 
least twenty meters. Such an official message evokes contemporary anxieties 
concerning infectious diseases, both sexually transmitted ones like HIV/AIDS 
and airborne viruses like swine flu influenza, and again it shows a 
“securitizing” response. In the shape of MNU, the film presents a shadowy 
military-industrial complex that operates outside normal legal categories, lies 
to the public about the primary objectives of its actions, tries to hide other 
aspects of its operations entirely, shapes at least to some extent the media 
coverage of its activities, and consistently acts with utter callousness. 

It is disappointing that after this thrilling and complex sketch of a network of 
political actors, the movie narrows its scope to a much more conventional set 
of plot agents, focusing most attention on the three-way battle between MNU 
(and the private military contractors aligned with them), the aliens, and the 
gangsters (with Wikus switching allegiance from the first group to the second 
as the plot progresses). The government itself, aid agencies, pressure groups 
and city residents play no further part. The panel of experts returned to in 
documentary snippets throughout the movie serve principally to bolster 
exposition: the political position from which they propound their knowledge 
and of that knowledge itself is left untouched. 

However, let us turn our attention now to the agents (individuals, groups and 
organizations) that the movie does depict in detail, beginning with the aliens. 

The aliens: a social problem, not a society 

The 1988 movi e Alien Nation (Graham Baker) can be used as an interesting 
point of comparison here with respect to the representation of an alien 

















population. Like District 9, that movie bases its narrative upon an alien race 
without conquering intentions arriving en masse in a large city with pre¬ 
existing social problems. In the case of Alien Nation, the city is Los Angeles, 
and the plot functions as an allegory for both race relations and immigration. 
When protagonist Detective Sergeant Matthew Sykes (James Caan)’s black 
working partner is killed in the line of duty, Sykes is paired with a 
“Newcomer” (known derogatorily as “Slags”), the first to achieve the rank of 
detective, thanks in part to a policy clearly designed to echo affirmative 
action. Newcomers are presented in a number of roles and stations: 
politicians, prostitutes, policemen, drunks, bartenders, violent criminals. 
Apart from having mottled and slightly misshapen craniums, two hearts, 
bodies that dissolve in salt water, a penchant for sour milk (which gets them 
drunk), and a susceptibility to a drug that does not affect humans, the aliens 
possess a physiognomy and appearance close to humans (but not so close that 
they might try to “pass” as humans; that is not one of the sci-fi tropes that the 
film explores). 




Detective Sykes approaches his alien/ 
immigrant partner’s house, the only one in 
its neighbourhood ... 


... to proudly sport a white picket fence. 
‘Welcome back Ozzie and Harriet’, Sykes 
quips. 



The aliens possess grotesque 
physiognomies and eating habits which 
distance them from the human and align 
them with certain types of animal. 


Moreover, they also share human desires (in all their variety) — surely a 
prerequisite for their social integration, for how could one be part of a society 
without sharing any of the goals or needs of its members? Detective Samuel 
Francisco ("Sam Francisco," one of several names suggesting reverence for 
things human and a desire for integration), the most extensively- 
characterized alien, is introduced as the quintessential hard-working, 
upwardly-mobile immigrant, reproducing an American dream that citizens of 
longer standing do not quite believe in any more, even if it remains a 
nostalgic idyll. For example, in one scene Sykes, a hard-drinking divorcee, 
picks Francisco up from his house, where the latter, behind a white-picket 
fence, kisses his wife and son goodbye, causing Sykes to quip to himself 
“Welcome back Ozzie and Harriet.” William Harcourt, the chief alien-villain, 
is presented as being at home in the world of corrupt politics and profiteering. 

Alien Nation thus provides an instructive counterpoint to District 9. In the 
latter film, the alien-immigrants are a little further from human physiognomy 
(especially, and importantly, when it comes to their faces) and a lot further 
from sharing human desires. What is dramatized is not integration but its 
impossibility. 









An easily-outwitted alien signs away his 
rights ... 


District g’s aliens have mouths with dangling tentacles, and behavioral tics 
including an obsession with procuring and consuming tins of cat food. As well 
as contributing to the texture of verisimilitude discussed above, these features 
distance the aliens from the human and align them instead with various 
animals. Alongside the labelling of the aliens as “Prawns,” the movie invites 
us to compare them with insects. One of the experts presented in the 
documentary-style sequences is a university entomologist, who tells us: 

“What we have stranded on earth in this colony is basically the 
workers. They don’t particularly think for themselves; they will 
take commands. They have no initiative.” 

In another film, we could be invited to treat this colonialist view critically, and 
weigh it against other evidence. In District 9, though, it is a view that is 
extensively confirmed by what we see. 



...fora tin of cat food. 


We see aliens foraging through garbage, being routinely bullied and outwitted 
by their MNU evictors (and reacting with hostility), getting fleeced by the 
gangsters when they sell weapons and/or buy food, urgently consuming any 
foodstuff they get their hands on (and in one case immediately vomiting it 
back up), and engaging in spectacular violence. 

When Wikus speaks in one scene of “the Prawn” in general terms, he uses the 
masculine third person pronoun exclusively. And indeed, it is hard not to 
think of all of the aliens we see as male. With the exception of one child alien, 
there is no way of distinguishing between the aliens in terms of age. We do 
not know if they sleep; certainly we see no beds. Sickness and infirmity, like 
hunger or coldness, are not phenomena we are invited to imagine the aliens 
as having to confront. 


An early scene sketches for us how alien reproduction works. During the 
evictions, Wikus discovers a shack with an animal carcass hanging inside, 
connected by a network of tubes to alien eggs. Thus, physical reproduction is 
divorced from the adult aliens — and we see no social reproduction. There do 
not appear to be families in the population. Each shack seems to belong to 
only one alien. Wikus’s reference to “gangster shacks” points to the only mode 
of social organization amongst the aliens stranded on Earth suggested by the 
film, one centred upon young males. As well as witnessing no child-rearing, 
we see no education or industry. 




With characteristic incontinence, an alien 
swigs from ... 


...a bottle of unidentified chemicals and 
immediately projectile-vomits. 








Another alien openly urinates. 


Alien reproduction: an animal carcass 
hanging in a shed feeds eggs via tubes. 




Wikus interprets a wall-painting as an Wikus points to symbols that he claims 
alien boast of killing three men. signify a ‘gangster shack’. 



District 9 is a movie whose “immigrants” objectively are — and this without 
prospect of remedy — the threatening, marauding, uneducated, slum¬ 
dwelling, amorphous, unassimilable social problem of the xenophobic 
imagination. They reproduce without socializing their offspring, and lack 
prospects or even potential. The film thereby ultimately justifies the reactions 
to immigrants it ostensibly condemns. Different groups are shown wanting to 
either expel the aliens or protect their rights, but whether they react with 
hand grenades or hand-outs, no-one is shown to countenance the possibility 
of a functioning alien society by any possible human definition of the concept, 
either parallel to or integrated with the human population. The film builds 
this in axiomatically, on its ground floor, as it were, but we ought to 
remember that it did not have to. It decries xenophobia but presents a 
situation where progress and integration are rendered unimaginable. 








Marauding aliens. 
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Christopher Johnson 



The exception to the above observations is the alien Christopher Johnson. 
Industrious and intelligent, Christopher has been pursuing the same plan for 
twenty years. He is accumulating enough special fluid from the debris of alien 
technology scattered around District 9 to fuel a spaceship and return to the 
hovering mothership and then home. And despite the mode of alien 
reproduction that the film outlines for us, Christopher has a “son” whom he 
looks after. 


The intelligent and industrious Christopher 
Johnson (left) stands over the elaborate 
machine he has fashioned, which after 
twenty years of painstaking labour has 
allowed him to extract enough alien fluid to 
fill a canister. 


In the documentary-style sequence at the beginning of the movie, we are told: 

“What was speculated was a command module had detached itself 

from the main ship and then somehow mysteriously become lost.” 

A little later, still less than twenty minutes into the movie, we meet 
Christopher Johnson. Almost immediately, the fluid collection project and its 
importance are established, but it is not until almost forty minutes later that 
we learn that the fluid will be used to power a small vessel which Christopher 
has been hiding under his shack, thus allowing us, perhaps, to connect 
Christopher back to the earlier comment about the command module and 
therefore understand him to be a commander of some sort. In terms of 
maintaining a degree of enigma around the fluid — which we understand to 
be important without knowing its precise function — this is effective. But the 
cost is a lack of clarity with respect to how we are to understand an important 
character. 



Christopher’s intelligence is contrasted Christopher nurtures his son. 
with that of his companion. 



Christopher’s companion reacts Christopher questions the legality of the 

aggressively when confronted with MNU eviction procedure, 
so the police quickly kill him. 







Christopher’s gun drops to his side and his 
shoulders slump as he chances upon the 
remains of one of MNU’s alien-testing 
specimens. 


When we first see Christopher, he is collecting fluid with the infant prawn, 
whom we soon learn is his son, and another adult prawn. The latter’s mental 
inferiority to Christopher is immediately established when Christopher has to 
tell him, as he has told him before, that he has picked up a piece of human 
technology, and that it is worthless. Soon thereafter, despite Christopher’s 
advice and entreaties, this alien reacts with violence to his evictors and is 
killed. (By contrast, we will later see Christopher question the legality of the 
eviction document he is presented with and refuse to sign it, causing Wikus to 
tell his colleagues, “This guy’s obviously... he’s a little sharper.”) After this, we 
do not see Christopher interact with another adult alien for the rest of the 
movie. 

In short, Christopher’s relationship to the rest of the aliens is highly 
underdetermined. For the most part he is a lone genius figure, and his precise 
motivation for returning to the mothership and his plan of action once he gets 
there remain unspecified. We see him exhibit distress borne of species fellow- 
feeling when he sees the alien corpses which have been experimented on in 
the MNU laboratory, and which later cause him to say for the first time he 
wants to rescue his fellow aliens. And towards the end of the movie, an 
observer suggests in a documentary snippet that Christopher may return and 
lead an alien army. But these hints at what we might translate as class 
consciousness and collective action are not followed through. 


The film creates the alien identification figure that its plot requires, but the 
script does not do enough to help us understand how he “fits in” with the 









Afterwards, Christopher reneges on his 
agreement to use some of the fluid to 
reverse Wikus’ metamorphosis. 



Having witnessed the medical experiments, 
he feels a new urgency to rescue ‘his 
people.' 



Wikus’ appearance at the start of the movie. 


other aliens, either in terms of his level of intellect and modes of behavior, or 
in terms of his social location. 

Wikus and his transformation 


From the beginning of District 9, there is a tension between the movie’s 
simultaneous positioning of Wikus as a somewhat ridiculous figure, and as a 
character immediately invested with gravitas and mystique by the serious 
manner in which he is spoken of, in the past tense, by other characters to the 
documentary camera. Sometimes these two impulses are present in the same 
shot: Wikus’ own mother refers to others’ estimation of him as "not a very 
smart boy" before adding, "but he was my son." (It should be noted, even if 
only parenthetically, that the manic edge that Sharlto Copley brings to the 
role adds a further dimension, generating a magnetism that belongs more to 
the actor than to the character, but it still inflects our feeling towards the 
latter.) 

No one else in the movie dresses quite like Wikus. His sleeveless beige 
sweater and gelled-down centre parting stand in particularly pointed contrast 
to the well-cut suit and well-groomed pate of his boss Piet Smit, and the 
quietly graceful appearance of Wikus’s wife Tania (Vanessa Haywood) — 
Smit’s daughter. The fact that Wikus’ boss is also his father-in-law is revealed 
to us in the same sequence that shows Wikus being chosen by Smit to lead the 
operation to evict the aliens. Thus, Wikus is presented as an inept middle 
management figure elevated by a fortuitous family connection. The class 
divide between Wikus’ family and the Smits is further underlined during a 
later party scene at the Van de Merwe residence. We see Wikus’ parents 
approach Piet, and the three fall into what appear to be their established 
roles. Asking about their son’s promotion, the Van de Merwes are eager and 
enthusiastic; Piet is aloof and politely condescending. 

It is instructive at this point to contrast District 9 with Avatar (James 
Cameron, 2009). In many ways, each movie can be seen as an inversion of the 
other. District 9’s protagonist, as we have just noted, is a middle-class middle 
manager whose promotion is due not to merit but to nepotism. Avatar’s Jake 
Sully (Sam Worthington) also gets his break through a family connection (his 
twin brother has died, leaving behind an expensive piece of kit tailored to 
their shared genome), but he is a working class hero who, without training, 
shows the “limp dick science majors’ (not his words, it should be noted) how 
it’s done. 



Wikus’ transformation is involuntary, induces nausea, and is figured as loss, 
both physical (in effective moments of body horror, we see him lose 
fingernails and teeth) and social: he is estranged from his wife and his home. 
In contrast, Jake’s avatar experience is one of control and exhilaration. 
Whereas his human legs do not function, with those he gains through his 
avatar he can leap through the treetops. He learns the skills and way of life of 
the Na’vi and ultimately leaves behind his dying home planet and culture — 
and their corollary, his paraplegic body with its emaciated legs — and 
embraces a new home, wife, and species! 


Wikus’ boss and father in law, Piet Smit. 













In Avatar , paraplegic Jake Sully, by ... regains the use of his legs, 

‘becoming alien’... 




The Na’vi community and their synaptic 
connection to their ancestors via the Tree 
of Souls’ ... 


... offers a hyperbolic contrast to the 
transcendental homelessness of human 
modernity. 



Avatar can certainly be accused of orientalism/colonialism and of being 
schematic, but it cannot be said to lack clarity or detail in its delineation of 
the two cultures it pits against one another. The visual plenitude of the 
environment of Pandora is matched by the movie’s loving presentation of the 
Na’vi and their rituals and beliefs. Much of this presentation is geared 
towards offering a utopian remedy to the rootlessness, the “transcendental 
homelessness,” of modernity and postmodernity. The Na’vi live together in a 
single giant tree. Trees and their rootedness also provide the metaphor and 
the imagined mechanism for the tribe’s ability to commune with their 
ancestors via synaptic connections that they can freely forge (more on this 
later), via their hair, between themselves and the “Tree of Souls.” 

By contrast, District 9, as we have already seen, presents its alien culture (or, 
to be strictly accurate, the portion of it represented by “the workers” who end 
up stranded on Earth) as a non-culture. We learn virtually nothing of the 
aliens’ home. Furthermore, the film gives only perfunctory treatment to the 
home to which Wikus wants to return. 


Wikus’s wife Tania, surrounded by the 
trappings of a traditional feminine 
domesticity, right down to the upturned 
hairbrush on the dresser. 



When we first see Wikus’ wife Tania, she is sitting on a white floral 
bedspread, in a room with white floral curtains and pink lampshades, a 
wedding photo of her and Wikus in the background, and light streaming 
through the window. This “footage” comes from a time after Wikus’ 
disappearance. Tania is playing the chaste and devoted deserted wife, a role 
to which she is suited, and for which she seems pegged even before Wikus’s 
infection. We see her and Wikus together only in one scene (that of the 
surprise party thrown for Wikus to celebrate his promotion) and never 
together alone. [2] fopen endnotes in new window! Later on, Wikus’ 
telephone conversations with Tania revolve around his promise to her that 
everything can be the way it was, that he will reverse his bodily 
transformation, and will come home again. That we are not given much of an 
impression of what home is, or shown why it might be worth striving to 
regain, does not work in these scenes’ favour. 

The plot is arranged in such a way that confirmation of the onset of Wikus’s 
metamorphosis is simultaneously revealed to him, us, and a relevant 









Wikus’s mother. 


professional figure. A bandage that Wikus is wearing as the result of a 
previous injury conceals his arm’s mutation until a hospital doctor removes 
the bandage. Following the revelation, Wikus is abducted, then goes on the 
run. Thus, the movie foregoes the opportunity to dramatize attempts at 
continuing ordinary life while transforming, or transformed, into another 
state. 

This is a shame. Human identity and the boundaries that constitute it is one 
of the central themes of science fiction and horror. District 9’s moments of 
“body horror” work well enough. Vomiting, black nosebleeds, nausea and 
dizziness, the loss of fingernails and then of teeth: these all illlustrate 
experiences of physical discomfort or trauma which the viewer can draw upon 
personal experience to empathize with — making it all the more eerie that in 
this case they portend alien mutation. However, identity is crucially 
constituted by the network of one’s everyday relationships, activities, habits, 
tastes, and so on. [3] When the movie removes Wikus from this network 
instantaneously, the script curtails most opportunities to engage with identity 
as a social as well as a physical phenomenon. 



Wikus’ transformation is figured as loss, Viewer and characters learn of the 
of fingernails, and teeth, and home. transformation of Wikus’ arm 

simultaneously. 




Wikus’ vomiting ... 


...and black nosebleeds. 



Wikus appears to crave the cat food ... 


...but then hurls it away in disgust. 


The movie also chooses to keep Wikus’ identity much more human than alien 
until the very end of the movie. His arm and torso gradually transform 
throughout, but he keeps his human face, voice and priorities up to the 
epilogue. A scene of Wikus eating cat food shortly after his transformation is 
revealed but ambiguous: he buys some, but spits out much of what he eats in 
disgust and tosses the can aside. Instances of him defending aliens over 
humans (a burgeoning instinct? — so Blomkamp suggests in the DVD 
















The checked shirt of Wikus’s father and the 
backdrop of construction behind him hint at 
the class divide between him and Piet Smit. 



Wikus’ parents treat Piet with a degree of 
deference. 


commentary) are similarly underdeveloped. 

MNU 

At the beginning of the movie, as noted earlier, MNU is introduced to us as 
one of an interconnected network of actors, each regulating the others’ 
behavior. Furthermore, MNU’s offices and staff are represented not with the 
stark opulence of absolute power and metaphysical evil, but rather with a 
cheapness and, to use an exclusively British but most appropriate term, 
naffness. MNU is a place of felt-upholstered desk partitions and dingy 
bathrooms and strip lighting. It is a place where men dress in grey shirts, and 
promotion parties are festooned with streamers and paper banners. This 
mise-en-scene perhaps puts us closer to “the banality of evil” than to 
premeditated evil; close to the idea of a corporation staffed mainly by drab 
functionaries, which occupies a place within a larger system and responds to 
forces and opportunities as they emerge. However, the main engine of 
District 9’s plot, Wikus’ infection and metamorphosis, pushes the 
representation of MNU more firmly towards the sinister, the all-powerful, 
and the deliberately and directly dehumanizing. 

Wikus’ treatment at the hands of MNU is a stark representation of 
institutional violence directed towards individuals and their bodies. In a 
sterile, steely laboratory setting, surrounded by monitors, a man in a clear 
plastic all-in-one suit stands over a medical subject and, holding up a drill, 
says to the camera, “Pain threshold, test one, DBX-7.” At the bottom of a 
screen scrolls timecode and the label “REF CAM.” As the medical technician 
begins to drill, we cut to a rear view of two men watching the experiment on a 
TV monitor. We hear Wikus’ yells of pain. “That’s a strong pain reaction,” one 
man evenly tells the other. 



Go to page 3 
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The drab corporate environment of MNU. 



Not exactly an executive washroom. 



Wikus’ promotion party. 


Less room is left for humour in the juxtaposition of Wikus’ suffering and 
the laboratory staff s utter disregard for it as the scene progresses. A wild¬ 
eyed, shirtless and sweating Wikus is made to pull the trigger on various 
alien weapons — like the “pain threshold test,” calmly catalogued by a 
man who barks impatient commands at Wikus while he babbles. 
Compliance is shown to be as irrelevant here as it was when Wikus was 
evicting aliens: when he refuses to pull the trigger, an electric prod is used 
to generate the necessary nerve reaction. 

"This body represents hundreds of millions, maybe billions of dollars' 
worth of biotechnology," two MNU executives are told. “There are people 
out there — governments, corporations, who’d kill for this chance.” 
Strapped and clamped down, Wikus reaches out for the arm of one of the 
executives, his father-in-law, but his arm is firmly pressed back down 
onto the stretcher. When the others raise the next of kin issue, the father- 
in-law looks down at Wikus’ face and declares, “I’ll handle that.” The 
group walks off, and the scene ends with the sound of the click of a 
camera, as an impassive technician photographs Wikus the medical 
specimen. 

Blomkamp clearly finds technology “cool” (one of his favourite words on 
the DVD commentary track), and the technological sights and sounds of 
the movie are lovingly crafted — to that extent technology is a “feel-good” 
presence within the movie. Once again though, we are faced with a blend 
of the ostensibly thrilling but the ultimately pessimistic. Throughout the 
movie, technology is roughly equivalent with weaponry, and the relations 
between the aliens, MNU and the gangsters are determined by the desire 
on the part of the second two groups to acquire and use the weapons of 
the former. The interface between the biological and the technological 
leads only to further division and destruction: Wikus’ body is turned into 
a commodity to be exploited so that MNU might expand its arsenal. 

Again, a contrast with Avatar forcibly suggests itself. In that movie, 
technology facilitates enhanced cross-cultural — cross-speciesS 
understanding: Jake (and others) transcend the human, at least 
physically, a prerequisite for their being able to participate in Na’vi 
culture. (Avatar is in this respect more dialectical than District 9. There is 
also a destructive, exploitative and colonialist dimension to this 
enterprise: some of Jake’s superiors intend that he will use his position to 
gather the intelligence necessary to remove the obstacle to mineral 
extraction that the Na’vi represent.) Avatar’s environmentalist creed is 
also given a contemporary technological gloss. The source of the Na’vi’s 
spiritual wealth is their ability to tap into what enlightened scientist Grace 
(Sigourney Weaver) at one point raptly describes as a “global network” of 
synaptic connections. In an intriguing rhetorical move by Cameron, 
contemporary information exchange networks do not straightforwardly 
divorce us from being in tune with our environment and the others who 
comprise it; they provide a potent metaphor — and model? — for this 













desirable state. 



MNU becomes visually much more sinister 
when we enter its alien testing laboratory. 



A chillingly impassive scientist announces 
the beginning of the 'pain threshold test’. 



Wikus is compelled by an electric prod and a 
barking man to fire alien weapons. 



Wikus, reduced to a medical specimen. 


The Nigerian gangsters 

The aspect of District 9 that has attracted by far the most Internet 
commentary is its use of “Nigerian gangster” characters. One discussion 
topic within the group “Light Up Nigeria” (“Advocacy for improved power 
supply in Nigeria using social communication and networking”) is 
“District 9 Hates Nigerians” — which has attracted 28 posts.[4] open 
endnotes in new window] The person who started the thread also set up a 
petition (now closed) which attracted 79 signatures.[5] CNN reports that 
the country’s information minister issued a statement condemning the 
movie’s “stereotyp[ing]” and “stigmatiz[ation]” of Nigerians. [6] The 
controversy was also reported, for example, in South Africa’s Mail & 
Guardian,[7] and in the UK’s Guardian newspaper. [8] Two very 
interesting blogs on the topic, one of which exonerates the movie while 
the other attacks it, can be found on the Pan-African News Wire[9] and 
on Nnedi’s Wahala Zone Blog. [10] 

As is often the case with the new media phenomena that we are all still 
coming to grips with, the form that these reactions have taken is as 
important and interesting as the claims that are advanced within them. 
The blogosphere becomes a tool via which advocacy groups and 
individuals can make themselves, their views, and their representations of 
Nigerian people available to as many people as a representation in a high- 
budget science fiction movie distributed by a multimedia multination 
(Sony), surely an unprecedented and welcome phenomenon. 

One route available if one wishes to defend District 9 is to suggest that it 
is illogical to move from the proposition “all the characters that the film 
identifies as Nigerian are criminals who believe that by eating alien body 
parts they can acquire alien powers” to the larger and more damning 
proposition “the film believes that what is true of its Nigerian characters 
is true of all Nigerians.” The movie then remains culpable of employing a 
stereotype, but the scope of that stereotype is not as large as some of its 
critics would hold. 

Taking a slightly different tack, we might ask, “Within the movie, how 
specific or exclusive to the Nigerian gangster characters are the negative 
attributes that the movie represents them as possessing?” (This can 
return us to the caveats expressed above regarding how far we are 
permitted to extrapolate from a representation of members of a group to 
claims about that group in its entirety, but we shall leave those aside for 
now). Nnedi Okorafor makes a telling point when she asks, 

“Why were “The Nigerians” the only human beings living with 
the aliens? Were they the only ones primitive enough to live 
with aliens?”[n] 

Contrastingly, Abayomi Azikiwe asserts, 











A university sociologist describes activities of 
the Nigerian gangsters in District 9. 



She refers to various ‘seams’, including a cat 
food scam - a choice of words that adds 
weight to the complaint that the movie draws 
upon contemporary negative stereotypes 
associated with Nigeria such as the ‘419’ 
banking scams. 



Gang leader Obesandjo. A reference to 
recent Nigerian president Olusegun 
Obasanjo? 


“If District 9 really does hate Nigerians, it clearly hates its 
powerful, white characters even more. Objecting to Nigerians 
being portrayed as morally bankrupt criminals seems 
pointless when almost every group of characters in the film 
have little or no regard for the law.”[l2] 

I would certainly be keen to make the point, with Azikiwe, that the 
Nigerian gangsters’ behaviour and attributes are compositionally 
motivated, their brand of “muti,” for example, providing a parallel with 
the laboratory experiments of MNU, both being attempts to acquire the 
powers of another species. 

The question of intentionality, though it cannot provide the final word 
here or elsewhere, is also an interesting one. My sense from watching the 
movie and listening to Blomkamp talk about it is that the representation 
of muti in particular is in the movie not because its director (and co¬ 
writer) is bent on depicting Nigerians as savages, but because it adds to 
the flavour he wants to lend his story-world, and because he finds the 
process mysterious, compelling, and again, probably “cool.” (This, one 
might say, is just a different form of racism, and one would be right to do 
so, but it does not mean that the distinction is not worth making.) 

To quickly home in on just one more aspect: the name of the leading 
gangster in the movie raises questions about intention, and returns us 
once again to the issue of how representative a representation ought to be 
taken to be. “Obesandjo” (the character is played by Eugene 
Khumbanyiwa) is, as many commentators have observed, rather close to 
Olusegun Obasanjo, the name of a recent Nigerian president. Should we 
be reading this part of the movie, like others, through an allegorical lens? 
Or is it “just sloppy research”?[i3] 

MNU possesses several black employees. For example, Wikus’ two 
principal companions on his eviction rounds, Fundiswa Mhlanga (Mandla 
Gaduka) and Thomas (Kenneth Nkosi) are black. It also appears to have a 
black CEO, whom we see on repeated occasions in the movie acting in a 
public relations role. However, when it comes to the exercising of real 
power there is not a black character to be seen — in the laboratory where 
men experiment on aliens and executives decide that Wikus should be 
dissected, and in District 9 where MNU’s hired mercenaries rule by force . 
This simultaneously exempts black characters from the worst evils of the 
munitions corporation and excludes them from power, which is shown as 
still ultimately residing with white characters. ‘Once again, a combination 
of this film’s ambiguities and blind spots, and vexing issues surrounding 
representation more broadly lead us towards general theoretical 
ruminations. When it comes to the representations of particular groups, 
what can we legitimately argue is being said by what is being shown, and 
to what extent are we permitted to extrapolate and generalize? 


Conclusion 


District 9 is an arresting thought experiment: what would happen if 
aliens arrived on earth? The scenario it envisages is a pessimistic yet 
thrilling critique of human xenophobia and the repressive and 
exploitative tendencies of states and corporations. The aliens would be 





A ‘muti’ scene, which has attracted particular 
criticism from Nnedi Okorafor for its 
regressive representation. 



MNU has a black CEO. 



But it is white men whom we see making 
high end and highly unpleasant decisions. 


viewed with fear and suspicion, subjugated, and if not set to work then 
exploited for whatever other potential for profit and power they 
possessed. 

However, moving beyond the movie’s evocative iconography and 
penetrating dramatizations of encounters between the powerful and the 
powerless, its alternative world possesses less resonance and depth than 
its teeming surface might suggest. The alien population is represented as 
a perfect set of the attributes that colonialism and xenophobia alike 
assign to “natives” and immigrants respectively, thus blocking from the 
outset any prospect of progress or integration, and contradicting the 
movie’s more liberal impulses. Christopher Johnson’s exceptionality 
remains largely unexplained, and he is cut off from the rest of the alien 
population. The character of Wikus is left little room to breathe because 
of the conflicting roles he must fulfil: figure of fun, allegorical pawn, 
central identification figure. Like the aliens, Wikus is not granted a social 
existence that we can believe in or value. This makes the home that he 
wants to return to nothing more than a stock concept, and limits the 
movie’s ability to effectively dramatize a theme that, given its genre and 
action, is crucial to it — that of identity. The movie’s treatment of its “evil 
corporation,” MNU, usefully summarizes for us the pattern of District 9 
as a whole. It begins by promising nuanced contemporary socio-political 
analysis, sketching a complex network of competing supraindividual 
actors, but then, in the service of a chase narrative, the film narrows it 
focus and coarsens its representations. As the classical Hollywood cinema 
at its best endlessly demonstrates, narratives focused on individuals can 
dramatize “impersonal social forces” [14] and offer far-reaching critiques 
of institutions and modes of social organization. However, I cannot see 
the evidence to argue that such a critique is fully sustained or developed 
beyond District 9’s introductory scenes. 
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Notes 


1. Remembering the Soweto uprising of 1976, Winnie Mandela stated “I was 
there among them, I saw what happened. The children picked up stones, they 
used dustbin lids as shields and marched towards machine guns.’ Qtd. in 
Annette Debo, “Signifying Afrika: Gwendolyn Brooks’ Later Poetry,’ Callaloo 
29.1 (Winter 2006): 168-81, p. 176. [return to page 1 of essay] 

2. One might have hoped, in a movie concerned with segregation and 
boundaries, that the movie might see fit to visually mark the fact that Wikus 
(surely?) lives in one of Johannesburg’s 600 or so gated communities or is at 
least somehow definitively separated from threats to his property. Overall, 
District 9 does not make as much of boundaries as it might. One clear 
exception is the first entry of the armoured vehicles into District 9, where we 
see a giant set of gates roll apart. More subtly, but wonderfully, later on the 
movie, when Christopher Johnson is reassuring his son about the place they 
are being removed to, Wikus - a man who in a former life hammered on 
shack doors - feels he cannot intrude on this scene without first announcing 
his presence by respectfully knocking on the door frame, [return to page 2 of 
essavl 

3. Franz Kafka’s “Metamorphosis" (written 1912, first published 1915) is a 
superlative instance of the exploration of this theme. Although the story 
begins with the line “When Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from troubled 
dreams he found himself transformed in his bed into a monstrous insect’ 
(p.76), the ensuing narration provides a detailed portrait of petty bourgeois 
family life, and uses Gregor’s transformation to create situations that throw 
into relief the stultification of the mode of living represented. Franz Kafka. 
Metamorphosis and Other Stories. Trans, and ed. Malcolm Pasley. London: 
Penguin Books, 1992. 

4. http: / / www.facebook.com/topic.php? 

uid=iQ 4 o 82 F;i 4 F^ 6 &topic=iOQ 24 

[return to page 2 of essay] 

5. http://www.thepetitionsite.com/petition/7021118Q8 

6. http://edition.cnn.com/200Q/SHOWBIZ/ 

Movies/oQ/21/nigeria.film.outcry/index.html 

7. http://www.mg.co.za/article/ 

200Q-0Q-0R-the-real-district-Q 















8. http://www.guardian.co.uk/film/ 2 QOQ/sep/ 

02/district-Q-lahelled-xenophohic-nigerians 

q. http://panafricannews.blogspot.com/200Q/ 

oq/Q- film-generates-controversy-over.html 

10. http://nnedi.hlogspot.com/200Q/08/ 

my-response-to-district- 4 iQi-mean.html 

11 . http://nnedl.hlogspot.com/ 200 Q/o 8 / 

my-response-to-district-4iQi-mean.html 

12. http://panafricannews.hlogspot.com/ 
200 Q/OQ/Q-film-generates-controversy-over.html 

13. http: //nnedi.blogspot.com/ 20 QQ/o 8 / 

my-response-to-district-4iQi-mean.html 

14. Andrew Britton. The Complete Film Criticism of Andrew Britton, ed. 
Barry Keith Grant. Detroit, MI: Wayne State University Press, 2009. 
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Demeter and Persephone in 
space: transformation, 
femininity, and myth in the Alien 
films 


Yonic (vaginal) imagery abounds in the Alien 
films. 


By David Greven 



“Mother” as the face of technology. 


Directed by Ridley Scott, the first Alien film (1979) is not about the 
heroine’s transformation, but rather her revelation. We discover that she 
is the most resourceful or at the very least the luckiest member of the 
motley outer space mining crew who will all be decimated by the titular 
monster, save for her. The endless transformation of the heroine, Lt. 
Ellen Ripley (indelibly played by Sigourney Weaver) is the signal concern 
of the series, a feat that takes place over the course of the four films in 
which she appears: the first, Alien ; Aliens (1986, directed by James 
Cameron); Alien 3 (1992, directed by David Fincher); and the fourth, 
Alien Resurrection (1997, directed by Jean-Pierre Jeunet). 



This quartet of films presents, with acute responsiveness to the concerns 
of the period from which each film emerges, the ongoing transformation 
of the heroine who unites them all. She moves from a loyal, tough-minded 
officer who goes by the book but then makes up her own ingenious rules 
(Alien) to a Reaganite hardbody ( Aliens ) to a shaven-headed allegorical 
AIDS-warrior (Alien 3) to a posthuman fusion of woman and the very 
creature she has battled against for two decades of Hollywood filmmaking 
and illimitable diegetic centuries (Alien Resurrection). 

Despite its sci-fi/horror trappings, the Alien films are a postmodern 
collage of the melodramatic themes of the classic Hollywood woman’s 
film, the genre in a denatured, reimagined, and, to evoke Robert B. Ray’s 
theory of the western, concealed form. As Robert Lang summarizes in his 
study American Film Melodrama, 



“The melodrama is...first a drama of identity. A woman (or a 
woman’s point of view) dominates the narrative of the family 
melodrama because individual identity within the patriarchal 
context—always defined by a masculine standard—is 
problematic for women. The dominant ideology asserts that, 
whether or not a woman is at the center of narrative, what is at 
stake in the melodrama will be a question of identity—of a 
failure to be masculine, or of a failure to accept the repressive, 


















John Hurt as Kane, soon to give birth to 
monster: a crisis in masculinity. 



Tom Skerritt as Dallas: the male lead with no 
sexual interest in the heroine. 



Between women: Sigourney Weaver as 
Ripley maintains a tense relationship with 
Lambert (Veronica Cartwright). 



The sinister cyborg Ash (Ian Holm) 
assimilated into the male homosocial. 



Abstract genital: the Alien films’ designs 


subjectivity-denying strictures of patriarchal femininity. 

Patriarchy, it should be reiterated, understands femininity as a 
failure to be masculine. Feminine subjectivity is an 
impossibility according to the logic of patriarchy, which 
defines it, with an inevitably negative connotation, as ‘not- 
male.’ We might think of ‘true’ feminine subjectivity—on its 
own terms, not defined negatively—as being a possibility that 

is still evolving.The family melodrama is a genre that 

addresses this problem. In the family melodrama the villain 
changes over time, but in one way or another the villain is 
some aspect of the patriarchy.’Tlj lopen endnotes in new 
window! 

Certainly, the Alien films concern themselves with an ever-evolving 
feminine subjectivity. Moreover, they are concerned with femininity’s 
uncomfortable place within patriarchy. But the villain in the films is not 
always clearly an outgrowth of patriarchy; rather, the very nature of 
villainy of the films is part of the complex questions they raise about 
identity and desire. 

Return to melodrama 

As a heroine, Ripley liminally recalls the heroines of classical Hollywood 
melodrama as she anticipates a new form of cinematic womanhood. One 
way of understanding the Alien films is to interpret them as 
“concealed” [2] versions of the woman’s film melodrama. [3] The Alien 
films fuse melodrama with other genres, the thriller and the horror film. 
[4] Beneath their grisly generic surfaces, the Alien films are classical 
Hollywood woman’s films—like Alice Adams (1935), Now, Voyager 
(1942), The Heiress (1949)—whose heroine is an independent, 
idiosyncratic, isolate woman who struggles with questions of desire and 
the normative trajectory of gendered identity. [5] 

Like the respective heroines of these films, Alice Adams, Charlotte Vale, 
and Catherine Sloper, Ripley must struggle with her destiny: will she lose 
her idiosyncratic agency to what Carolyn Heilbrun has called the 
“romance plot”—marriage and family—or will she retain it, at the cost of a 
socially unacceptable isolate existence? For Heilbrun, men’s and women’s 
fictions can be distinguished by the “quest” narrative that drives the 
former and the “romance plot” that drives the latter. [6] By the end of the 
series, Ripley’s intransigent refusal of the marriage plot has taken her so 
far outside its confines that she is no longer even human. 

If the conventional marriage plot of the woman’s film pitted the singular 
heroine against the nearly inescapable threats of compulsory 
heterosexuality[7] and institutionalized marriage, the Alien films devise a 
shifting, ornate plot of their own that finds ever more baroque ways to bar 
its heroine from entrance into the marriage plot: Ripley is far too busy 
battling Aliens to sustain a relationship that would lead to marriage. 

While she certainly does seem to flirt with desire in the films, even having 
sex with a man as scarred by the past as she in Alien 3, her chief, all- 
consuming erotic and intellectual aim is vanquishing the inexhaustible 
Alien menace. The Alien, then, emerges as a parody of the woman’s film 
suitor, particularly in his foreign cast, of endless courtship and the threat 
of marriage. [8] Forever hoping to woo its intransigent quarry, the Alien 
wants nothing more than to possess Ripley and force her to bear its 






merge phallic and yonic imagery. 



Arriving in the underworld: Alien reimagines 
the myth of Demeter and Persephone. 



A desire to return to the womb is just as 
important in Alien as fear of this return. 



Hades in space: hell is the kingdom of a new 
dark lord. 



A world in which sexual difference no longer 
seems to matter: mixed gender crews 
abound. 


young. The Alien, to be sure, does not discriminate on the basis of sex or 
age or species when it comes to procreation, unhesitatingly availing itself 
of male, female, child, and non-human host bodies. Nevertheless, the 
films focus on the Alien’s rapacious fixation on Ripley as well as on the 
heroine’s initially aggrieved and ultimately deeply cathected fixation on 
them. 

One of the defining features of the woman’s film is the theme of 
transformation, which happens on both a physical and emotional level. 
Female transformation functions, in part, as a strategy for the avoidance 
of male domination and marriage, even as it solicits both. (For example, 
once made over, Charlotte Vale finds potential romance but ultimately 
rejects it. And Catherine Sloper transforms into a statelier, more 
confident version of herself, which leads her to reject her duplicitous 
former suitor Morris Townsend when he makes an ill-advised return.) 
Transformation in the Alien films serves both this purpose and a different 
one altogether. Ripley’s transformations can be read as attempts to 
outmatch the Aliens in ingenuity, and ultimately to co-opt their powers as 
her own, all in an effort to defeat them, however mournfully this defeat 
comes to be rendered. 

But ultimately Ripley’s transformations are their own end. Following 
Raymond Bellour, Slavoj Zizek has argued that removing the titular avian 
menace from Hitchcock’s film The Birds (1963) reveals the true themes 
(an oedipal drama) at work in the film. Similarly, removing the Alien 
from the Alien films reveals the true drama, the endless permeability and 
transformability of the heroine.[9] Seen in this light, the Aliens 
themselves serve, in their own endless abilities to transform, as a dark, 
lurid, terrifying allegory of the heroine’s own endless metamorphoses. 
They represent the terror and fascination of female transformation. The 
heroine, in sustaining audience fascination for over three decades, 
represents the ongoing cultural fascination with Woman’s distinctive 
ability to transform. The four films constitute an extraordinarily rich 
narrative of femininity—indeed, together they are a female epic in which 
the heroine comes to know her own capacities, decides to take action in 
the face of enemy threat, armors herself, faces the enemy, dies to save 
humanity, and merges with the Alien. This female epic cross-fertilizes the 
key motifs of classical literature with the Christian Crusades but, as the 
merging of enemy species and gendered identities suggests, spawns a 
mythology altogether its own. 

As Barbara Creed has argued, drawing on Julia Kristeva’s theory of 
abjection as an experience related to the disavowal of the maternal body, 
the Alien films exemplify the cinematic fear of the archaic mother, the 
terror of an engulfing return to origins.[10] While I believe that Creed 
persuasively illuminates many aspects of these films, I want to reconsider 
the question of the terrifying archaic mother by emphasizing the role of 
the daughter in the series, which in turn allows us to reconsider the 
symbolic maternal presence in them. The myth of Demeter and 
Persephone illuminates these films, allowing us to consider that what 
they foreground is the daughter’s simultaneous flight from and desire to 
return to the mother. It is precisely the heroine’s desire to return to the 
Mother—rather than her fear that she inevitably will in a process that will 
consume her—that Creed overlooks, focusing instead on the ways in 
which this theme stems from and embodies misogynistic male fears. 








The “Space Jockey’s” vast ship. 


Further, if we consider the Alien films as a postmodern version of the 
classic Hollywood woman film, and therefore a kind of collage of their 
themes, the films come to seem like an almost parodistic elaboration of 
the fears that animate the woman’s film as well as a cathartic attempt to 
work through them. 

My focus in this essay will be on the first two films, which is not to suggest 
that they are more important than the latter two, but that between them 
they offer a particularly instructive example of the shifting complexities of 
the cinematic uses of the myth of Demeter and Persephone. With great 
relevance for the theme of female transformation, it provides a vital 
structure for understanding intergenerational bonds between women and 
the cultural uses made of these bonds. In addition, the myth in its 
cinematic form illuminates issues about gender and representation 
generally and queer male sexuality as well. 
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Alien ensures the survival of its fittest, the 
resourceful, singular woman. 



Kane explores a maternal underworld. 



The interior of the Alien egg-sack: the 
wonder and horror of birth. 


Alien : the endless primal scene 

Yonic symbols—symbols of female sexuality—are so rife in the first film in 
the series as to take on an obsessive character: 

• the yawning yonic entrances to the alien ship whose distress call the 
Nostromo answers: 

• huge leathery eggs that open up with vaginal lips; 

• the doors of the air shafts, circular and swirling as they open and 
close shut; 

• the endless series of enclosed spaces, on the alien and the Earth 
ship; 

• even the circular light on Lambert (Veronica Cartwright) when the 
Alien closes in on her. 

Birth imagery saturates the film: 

• the crew, in white boxers that look like diapers, awakening from 
hypersleep in their pods; 

• the scene in which the away team discovers that the huge, long-dead 
alien pilot (commonly called by fans the Space Jockey), victim of the 
Alien infestation, had his now fossilized stomach exploded open 
from within; 

• the limitless expanse of Alien eggs through which the crewmember 
Kane (John Hurt) tentatively wades; 

• the Face-Hugger Alien that attaches itself to Kane’s face and 
appears to be nurturing him, a parasite that counter-intuitively 
breeds an unimaginable new life; 

• and, of course, Kane’s infamous childbirth scene, in which the Alien 
infant, having come to term, rudely and bloodily bursts out of 
Kane’s stomach, a male birthing scene that has horrifyingly 
parodistic implications. 

Jonesy, the cat, is another kind of parody of the infant, scampering about, 
looked for like a lost child, held in a crib-cage. And the fully grown Alien 
itself—however “abstract genital”[ll] it is, most clearly typed as a male 
monster—is a kind of male mother, taking its victims back to its lair to 
feed and foster its young. The victims are also like the Alien’s children, 
perversely coddled, wrapped into an obscene embrace. Indeed, in the 





scene in which Dallas (Tom Skerritt) first attempts to corner and then to 
escape the Alien in the air shafts, his confrontation with the killer is a 
kind of grotesque “Welcome Home, Son,” scene, in which the Alien greets 
its prodigal son with murderously open arms, as it shrieks out in 
incomprehensible but palpably eager surprise. 

Though Sigourney Weaver’s Ripley is initially presented as only one 
member of the ensemble-cast crew and not the one in charge—she is 
second in command to Dallas—it is gradually revealed that she is the 
heroine of the film because other ability to survive as much as her tough- 
minded, resilient intelligence. Many critics have remarked on this film’s 
version of Ripley as the unmarried 70s career woman. 


Woman is homosocialized (notice who has 
the biggest gun). 



The Christian Crusades in a fallen world. 



The Alien-Hades effortlessly negotiates the 
maternal underworld. 


What I suggest about the film is that in every way, through every symbolic 
and literal means, it is a kind of paranoid allegory of the problems posed 
by the unmarried career woman both to herself and to culture. That it is 
so brilliantly made and complexly meaningful only adds to the power of 
this allegory and the force of its implications. Alien emerged at the end of 
the 1970s, when feminism’s first wave had already firmly established 
itself, made a profound impact on the gendered public sphere, and 
provoked a concomitant backlash. Unlike what I term the tragic 
feminism propounded in other films as diverse as Love Story (1970) and 
The Enforcer (1976) in which unusual, strong-minded women met their 
untimely deaths, Alien ensures the survival of its fittest, the resourceful, 
singular woman who makes up her own rules and, most significantly, 
avoids the trappings of heterosexual romance by seeming indifferent to 
them. 

Or, in this case, by being met with indifference—if there is a vague 
suggestion of Ripley’s desire for taciturn Dallas, though only a vague one, 
Dallas’ own indifference to her is clearly expressed. In one scene, 
protesting his orders to allow the Face-Huggered Kane onboard the ship, 
Ripley corners Dallas in a corridor, sealing the door to bar his exit. At that 
point, we expect to see some sort of suggestion of romance or even of a 
prior romance that has now cooled off, and its uncomfortable intersection 
with company rules and job performance. But no such suggestion is 
made, except for the subtly pleading look in otherwise officious Ripley’s 
eyes. Dallas, exasperated and impatient, explains that he wants nothing 
other than to get off the troublesome planet. The way Ridley Scott shoots 
the scene, the two are never in the same shot. They never engage in the 
kind of tortured romantic intimacy that might be expected as characters, 
played by the most attractive stars and likeliest ones to form an onscreen 
couple, either work out their differences or establish that these 
differences will impede their romantic progress. Ripley is alone, with her 
sense of order, her desire to be heard by Dallas, her confusion, and so is 
he. Throughout the film, Scott emphasizes a profound sense of 
disconnection with 

• the long, empty corridors of the Company ship the Nostromo, 
animated only by blinking sci-fi lights and alarming warning bells; 

• the almost infinite, primordially ominous expanse of the swampy 
yet chill planet; 

• the vast stretches of space onboard the alien ship; 

• the even more immense, unsurpassable expanse of chthonic space 
where the eggs lie in wait, covered in a non-life-like spectral blue 
mist; 




Misogynistic paranoia: males will now have 
to take on the birth-burden. 


• the harrowing infinitude of cold, dark, dead space in which the 
stolid, mottled, uninvitingly Industrial Age ship makes its plodding 
way; 

• the various members of the crews’ isolation as they hunt for the 
Alien; 

• Ripley’s solitary battle near the end with the Alien on the shuttle, 
who unbeknownst to her had come onboard; 

• and Ripley’s total isolation, save for Jonesy the cat, as she makes 
her solitary way to an uncertain destination after annihilating the 
Alien at last. 



In Alien, every event is a paranoid response 
to Ripley's new version of femininity. 



The Feminine vs. the Queer: patriarchal 
hegemony pits women and gays against 
each other. 


Even more freighted than its engagement with 1970s feminism is the 
movie’s agon, or conflict, with the classical Hollywood woman’s film, the 
template for this film’s retooled narrative of a woman’s development, 
cross-fertilized with the horror and sci-fi genres. In the woman’s film, the 
heroine’s isolation is juxtaposed against the busy network of those who 
conform to the social order, who either attempt to banish the heroine 
from their ranks or to integrate her into them. 

In Alice Adams the posh members of the upper-class social world into 
which Katharine Hepburn’s idiosyncratic titular heroine is barred 
entrance quite merrily go about their elitist business despite her attempts 
to join them. There is no sense that, in her singular display of eccentric 
selfhood, she has made any kind of impact on them, only on the 
sympathetic suitor (Fred MacMurray) who is, despite some lapses, 
ultimately won over by her, in a studio-imposed, achingly false, ostensibly 
happy ending. In Now, Voyager, various family members either shame 
Bette Davis’s lonely spinster Charlotte Vale into social submission or 
attempt to effect her rescue, as is also the case with the victimized, 
“unmarriageable” Catherine Sloper in The Heiress. 

In Hitchcock’s Marnie (1964), the central drama is the kleptomaniac 
heroine’s intransigent refusal of the social order—embodied chiefly by 
compulsory heterosexuality and marriage in the form of Sean Connery’s 
Mark Rutland, an elite armchair psychologist/zoologist of the criminal 
female. It is an order that always already awaits and is in no way ruptured 
or stalled by Mamie’s rejection of its strictures, strictures that she seems 
on her way to adopting herself by the end. (The film makes the cost of all 
of this piercingly clear, however. When Marnie acquiesces, finally, it is in 
exhausted defeat: “I don't want to go to prison, Mark—I’d rather stay with 
you.” 

Go to page 2 
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The endless primal scene: images that 
evoke sexuality proliferate throughout the 
Alien films. 



Everything in the film metaphorically relates 
to gender-renegade Ripley’s problematic 
femininity. 



Horrific parodies of courtship and romance 


Alien’s radical contribution to these established woman’s film patterns is 
its suggestion that the woman’s intransigent refusal of the marriage plot 
not only does have an impact on but also has profound consequences for 
the social order, which cannot function without her acquiescence to it. 
Ripley’s general lack of interest in heterosexual romance, despite some 
vague suggestions here and there; the ways she eschews conventional 
femininity—refusing to allow the grievously injured Kane onboard; her 
lack of connection to the only other female crew member, Lambert, who 
physically and verbally rails against her for decision not to admit Kane- 
all these take an obvious toll on this shipboard world, an extension of the 
patriarchal-world order of the sinister corporation Weyland-Yutani, often 
referred to as the Company. The entire film then functions as a metaphor 
for her lack of conventional womanly virtues and her indifference to the 
marriage plot. To be sure, it would appear that the tremendous, decades- 
spanning appeal the heroine has had must to some degree lie in these 
deviations from conventional femininity on the part of the epic’s heroine. 
Yet Alien is a vast contraption for the exposure of the disastrous effects of 
lawless, unlicensed femininity. Everything in the film metaphorically 
relates to gender-renegade Ripley’s problematic femininity, albeit in an 
ironic, parodistic relation. And in this regard, not only the heroine’s 
uneasy relationship to heterosexuality but also and perhaps most 
importantly to the maternal are crucial. 

If considered as an allegory of the singular woman and her threat, the 
film offers a dazzling array of symbols, themes, characters, and 
obsessions that deepen its allegorical work. The birth imagery and the 
yonic symbols put into play obvious associations of femininity with the 
maternal and with passive or in this case ominous (potentially engulfing 
and/or devouring) vaginal sexuality. The eggs in particular—both in their 
limitless number and in the diminutive yet deadly phallic threat they 
contain,—connote female sexuality and life-giving power as disturbing 
and menacing, synonymous with violation and death. The eggs, 
independent of the female body and autonomous, abstract the idea of 
female reproductivity, serving as an allegory for the uniquely female 
ability to bear children that stands in sharp contrast to the heroine’s 
decidedly non-maternal stance for much of the film. (It is only later that 
she is more typically typed as maternal in her worried search for and 
tender embraces of Jonesy.) Kane’s monstrous birthing of the Alien is the 
screen’s most emphatic, violent parody of female birth. To lift from 
Virginia Woolf, 


“it [is] birth the wrong way round—a monstrous 
inversion.”[i2] fopen endnotes in new window! 


The implication—again, a parodistic one—is that with women refusing to 
bear children, men must now take up this burden, against their will and 
with horrific results, spawning murderous monsters. 






Fluids are important to the Alien films; 
eventually Ripley’s blood will be a mixture of 
human and acid bloods. 



Ripley: a heroine from classical Hollywood 
struggling with the marriage plot? 



Kane “seems fine.” 


While there are many different thematic levels for interpretive 
engagement with the android/cyborg figure—here called a robot—the 
science officer, Ash (Ian Holm), his robot identity unbeknownst to the 
crew for most of the film, provides another and the most perverse 
allegorical parody of motherhood and of Ripley’s non-mother role. In one 
scene, Parker (the great Yaphet Kotto) and Lambert come to Ripley’s aid 
as Ash, exposed as a traitor to the crew (a typical movie role, usually 
played by a foreigner, here by a British actor, Ian Holm), wildly attacks 
Ripley. Parker ends up clobbering Ash in the head, which flies off, 
revealing his robot identity. As jets of viscous white fluid shoot out of his 
orifice-neck, drenching the other crew members, and his body twitches 
and flails uncontrollably, his spasmodic bodily movements exactly double 
Kane’s in death, as if Ash himself were delivering another Alien offspring. 
The robot at once mimes the mother in childbirth and the lactating, 
nursing mother. In another of the film’s characteristic collapses of 
gendered referents, the streaming milky fluid suggests both milk and 
semen, mother and masculinity, in a grotesquely denatured manner that 
sends up both identity categories. Decapitated, Ash now stands in for the 
woman’s subject position in culture as Helene Cixous formulated it, 
symbolically decapitated, denied mind and voice.[13] Prostrate, his 
innards being manipulated so that he can be reactivated (“Maybe he 
knows how to kill it,” Ripley instructs), Ash is the corpse-as-mother’s- 
body, in a way that corresponds to the Kristevan theory of abjection so 
critically redeployed in Barbara Creed’s work. In the form of Ash, the 
materiality of the mother’s body, rendered starkly visible through hideous 
dismemberment, provides a sharp contrast to the physical integrity of the 
human beings who gape at it. [14] Ash’s revealed organs most closely 
resemble ovaries, calling up the “science of woman” of Victorian 
gynecology and collapsing the sinister foreign male, the cyborg-Other’s, 
and the woman’s/mother’s bodies, again in a parodistic manner. 


Ash is a type of the “effete Englishman” in U.S. culture. The satirical 
regard for the figure, generally an implicit one in popular culture, has 
been increasingly visible in the past two decades, Witness, for example, 
the backlash against Patrick Stewart’s Jean-Luc Picard as a tea-drinking 
effete who doesn’t go on away missions as opposed to the apparently 
more masculine Trek Captain, William Shatner’s James T. Kirk; the aged 
English queens played by Brit-stalwarts such as Ian McKellan (Gods and 
Monsters, 1998) and Nigel Hawthorne (The Object of My Affections, 
1991); or Giles and especially Wesley of Bujfy fame. Ripley’s increasingly 
heated opposition to and increasingly violent conflict with the English 
Ash has suggestive implications not only for this film but for the others 
Effeminophobia runs throughout the Alien that follow. In the United States, English and European masculinities 

have historically been associated with European “decadence,” artificiality, 
and effeminacy in contrast to the sturdy, manly “authenticity” of U.S. 
manhood.[15] Though only intelligible within an U.S. context, the 
construction of English/European manhood as both effeminate and 
artificial finds a significant embodiment in Ash. Associated with the 
technology of the ship and revealed as an android, Ash is an artificial 
being, not “authentic.” Though what has called “effeminophobia” cannot 









Repressed sexuality makes a particularly 
grisly return. 


be equated, exactly, with homophobia, the opprobrium incurred by those 
who falter in their performance of gender identity is certainly linked to 
homophobia. [16] In homophobic terms, of course, Ash’s secretiveness 
and spying also suggest a sinister queerness with closeted, clandestine 
behaviors. Moreover, his close relationship to Mother, the onboard 
computer, connects him with cinematic images, like those in classical 
psychoanalysis, of the homosexual male who is too closely linked to his 
mother, Psycho’s Norman Bates being an obvious example. 



The infant Alien fuses the phallus and the 
vagina dentata. 


Readings of the cyborg as a metaphor for queer sexuality deepen as they 
intersect with queer-British-male typing. [17] Ripley’s confrontation with 
Ash—a non-normative male figure whose queer sexuality is 
overdetermined by his associations with Englishness, foreignness, 
blended genital markers, and his cyborg identity—prefigures her climactic 
confrontation with the genderbending figure of the Newborn in the final 
Ripley film, Alien Resurrection. The Newborn looks like a hybrid human- 
alien monster typed as male yet who has breasts and other physical 
indicators of the feminine gender. Indeed, in all of these regards, Ash 
doubles Kane and vice versa, reinforcing the complex threats emanating 
from and directed at each character. 



Lambert’s excessive emotionalism parodies 
Ripley’s stoic demeanor. 


Kane is no less a problematic figure than Ash in the suggestive queer 
resonances of his characterization. As Robin Wood, who viewed Alien as 
one of the chief examples of a slew of reactionary horror films of its era, 
wrote: 

“The sexuality so rigorously repressed in the film returns ... in 
its monster.... At first associated with femaleness (it begins as 
an egg in a vast womb), it attaches itself to the most 
“feminine” of the crew’s males (John Hurt, most famous for 
his portrayal of Quentin Crisp) and enters him through the 

mouth as a preliminary to being “born” out of his stomach. 

As a composite image of archetypal sexual dreads it could 
scarcely be bettered: the monstrous phallus combined with the 
vagina dentata.”[ 18] 



No man of her own: a woman’s film heroine 
without suitor? 


Numerous points are worth mentioning here. At this stage in an iconic 
film’s history, re-released theatrically in 2003 in a new Director’s Cut, the 
subsequent roles the actors play add to and deepen connections current 
audiences make between the actors and what their screen presence 
signifies. Hurt’s performances as gay men beyond the 1975 Quentin 
Crisp-T/ie Naked Civil Servant television film (to say nothing of his 
sexually and morally depraved Caligula in the 1976 miniseries I, 

Claudius ) in such films as Partners (1982) and Love and Death on Long 
Island (1997) enhance his profile as a queer screen presence, in both 
phobic and progressive ways. Both Kane and Ash reinforce and double 
the threatening queer presence of the Alien, while also, especially in 
Kane’s case but also in the sinister yet also physically mutilated Ash’s, 
suggesting a somatic and emotional vulnerability unusual for U.S. 
cinematic males generally. 


The film's endless doubling and refraction extends to each of the 
characters, all of whom embody or give vent to some gathering, 
indefinable, yet palpable frustration with Ripley’s enigmatic sexuality. 







Ripley confronts “Mother”: the first Alien film 
makes the maternal negative. 



Ash combines fears of Englishness and 
queerness with horror at the artificial male 
body. 



Ash spews liquid that looks like both semen 
and mother’s milk. 



Parker (Yaphet Kotto) attempts to overpower 
Ash. 


Ripley herself, as Sigourney Weaver so tautly and thoughtfully plays her 
in the most sustained female performance in film, blends the masculine 
and the feminine, especially here where she is as mannish in manner as 
she is at key points conventionally feminine. Dallas, while in the 
traditional leading man role, is pointedly indifferent to her sexual charms. 
Kane and Ash are too preoccupied with their discrete fixations on the 
Alien to pay her much mind. Evoking the famous Fiedlerian view of a 
mythic male bonding that allows males to escape “the gentle tyranny of 
home and woman,”[19] Parker and Brett (Harry Dean Stanton), in their 
jokey bonding and cheerfully derisive manner towards Ripley, together 
embody the homosocial of U.S. culture with male bonds that eschew 
women. (Parker does get in a wry joke about cunnilingus at the dinner 
table scene right before Kane gives birth to the Alien, but pointedly it is 
Lambert who gets the joke, registering simultaneous offense and 
amusement at it.) 

Lambert is Ripley’s double through negation. Whereas Ripley, for the 
most part, maintains a cool lock-down on her emotions (though one 
increasingly thawed by the ever-more heated course of events), Lambert, 
in Veronica Cartwright’s extraordinarily vivid performance, emotes 
prodigiously, pouring out torrents of tears, finally moaning with an infant 
piteousness. She ironizes Ripley’s stalwart toughness through these 
spectacular emotional pyrotechnics, challenging and undermining 
Ripley’s resolve. Moreover, as noted, Lambert directly retaliates against 
Ripley in a scene restored to the film in the Director’s Cut, in which she 
yells at and strikes Ripley for having refused to let the away team back 
into the ship once Kane has been incapacitated by the parasite. Still, it is 
the male characters, not Lambert, who cause Ripley to lose her cool. After 
Dallas has been killed and Ripley and Lambert, Parker, and Ash have a 
tense powwow to determine their next course of action, Ripley, now in 
command, is noticeably contained and rationalistic as she refutes 
Lambert’s hysterical and angry pleas to blow up the ship (which Ripley 
will eventually do). It is when Parker appears to be defying her orders that 
she blows her stack, and it is when Ash exasperatingly announces that he 
is still “collating” a response to the Alien threat that she appears to be 
momentarily at an appalled loss for words. But she quickly regains her 
composure, telling Ash, “Just keep doing what you have been doing- 
nothing.” With all of these characters holding Ripley in counterbalance, 
each suggests some kind of tension in her psyche or some aspect of her 
presence that provokes the film's own anxieties, responses transmuted 
into disturbing cinematic stylistics. 

This film’s complex engagements with anxieties over gendered, sexual, 
and racial identity would appear to be synthesized within the controlling 
metaphor of the Alien. Throughout the years the Alien has been 
interpreted in numerous ways as the central metaphorical monster of the 
films. But I would argue that the Alien is the showier, more-attention- 
getting of two monsters diegetically present in Alien, the other being 
“Mother,” the onboard ship computer. While Mother-issues are 
symbolically conveyed by its elaborate aesthetic design, the film also 
makes Mother into an onscreen presence, albeit in an abstracted form. In 
her confrontation with Mother, one that parallels that with the Alien, 
Ripley emerges as the ambivalent daughter whose love-hate ambivalence 
deepens into pure, unadulterated hate. In this regard, she is a hostile 











Persephone to a chilly Demeter who maintains an attitude of clinical 
indifference to her daughter’s plight. 

In the Greek myth, vernal Earth goddess Demeter casts the world into a 
wintry despair that symbolizes her grief over the abduction of her 
daughter; in Alien, the mother is always already stone-cold and detached 
from her daughter’s fate. Recalling that Freud theorized, in his 1931 essay 
“Female Sexuality,” that a woman’s relationship to her husband will 
reawaken her pre-oedipal relationship to her mother—that indeed, it is 
only a reflection of that far more profoundly significant relation—the 
Alien and the death-battle Ripley wages against it themselves come to 
seem offshoots of the greater and even deadlier conflict between mother 
and daughter. [20] 

Access to Mother, the onboard ship-computer, is initially the privilege of 
only Dallas and of science officer Ash. After Dallas dies, Ripley announces 
to Ash, “I have access to Mother now.” This access, however, leads only to 
grim knowledge, as Ripley learns of the Company’s special directive that 
the Nostromo make the capture of Alien specimen—to be used for their 
bio-weapons-program—their top priority, and that the “crew is 
expendable.” Learning this leads Ripley to weep for the first time and 
then to lash out angrily at Ash. This pattern corresponds to the one Freud 
laid out. Behind the husband-figure (Dallas) lies the Mother and the 
conflict and loss inherent in the mother-daughter bond. This pattern only 
intensifies as Ripley, to destroy the Alien, programs the ship to self- 
destruct. Mother not only fails to assist Ripley in destroying the Alien, 
whom she cannot elude, but she also fails to protect her daughter. 
Desperately fleeing from the Alien’s clutches, Ripley runs back to Mother, 
trying to circumvent the self-destruct sequence. She fails to stop it within 
only a second or two. “Mother,” Ripley pleads, “I stopped the self-destruct 
sequence!” Mother’s response is stonily indifferent: she announces that 
the self-destruction of the ship will occur in five minutes. “Mother!” 

Ripley cries, in an Achilles-like fury. “You bitchl” At this, she rails her gun 
upon a computer console—Mother’s extruded cyber-flesh—smashing it to 
smithereens. Who is Ripley’s greater foe—the Alien or the unyielding, 
pitiless Mother? 

Adding to the typing of Ripley as daughter is the scene in which she hears, 
from a remote distance on an intercom, the cries of suffering from Parker 
and Lambert as they are annihilated by the Alien. These cries, particularly 
Lambert’s, are weirdly erotic in tone, sounding just as much like sexual 
intercourse as murder. (In Lambert’s case, they also sound like infant 
cries.) Ripley’s detached but fixated aural position to these cries places 
her, from the perspective of psychoanalytic theory, in the position of the 
child who witnesses, in this case through sound rather than sight, the 
primal scene and it attendant terrors. We see, in a series of extraordinary 
shots, the Alien killing first Parker, then Lambert. When Lambert is killed 
(second), we see the Alien’s long, dark, phallic tail insinuatingly reaching 
between Lambert’s legs, a clear rape metaphor. 

If anything, the killing of Parker is even more disorientingly eroticized. As 
the large, physically strong, courageous Parker is held against his will by 
the looming, infinitely stronger, implacable Alien, he resembles a child 
himself in an adult’s grasp, the infant about to be fed, albeit an infant 
desperately resisting a feeding that makes the infant the meal. As the 
Alien hypnotically opens its jaws, transparent fluid streams from its 



metallic, murderous mouth in another horrifying parody of both the 
nursing mother and the slavering sexually ravenous male. When the 
Alien’s phallic, protuberant inner jaw shoots out into Parker’s flesh, a 
specific echo of Kane’s violation, the image reinforces the film’s unusually 
obsessed interest in the violation of males,and also, more distantly, its 
evocation of another key Melvillean theme, male susceptibility to 
shipboard rape. [21] Few films have more vividly thematized and visually 
allegorized male-male sexual penetration and the varieties of male-male 
rape. The Alien’s penetration of Parker fuses oral sex-as-rape with anal 
rape, fellatio and sodomy, both figured as violent violations of one male 
by another, as well as the vagina dentata, phobic symbol of woman’s 
sexuality as monstrously phallic. It is a welter of provocative images that 
will be reworked, in his intertextual manner, by James Cameron in his 
sequel to Scott’s film. 

Racing to aid her doomed colleagues, Ripley discovers their mangled, 
bloody bodies, hanging like meat in an abattoir. The strong suggestion is 
that sexual intercourse of any kind—given the sexualized imagery of both 
the murder of Parker and of Lambert—is pernicious and deadly. When on 
the shuttle, having abandoned ship with the only other survivor, Jonesy 
the cat, Ripley defiantly whispers, “I got you. You son of a bitch, I got 
you.” These lines are deeply telling. The Alien truly is son to the Mother 
whom Ripley has denounced as “Bitch.” In league with the Mother’s 
incalcitrant reign, the Alien is both the phallic son whose privileged 
gendered identity leads him towards social triumph in the master 
narrative of psychoanalysis and the inescapable suitor whose erotic 
machinations finally ensnare the woman despite her constant deferrals of 
his offers. Yet the film strikes out most decisively for an intransigent 
feminism in its depiction of the woman’s retaliation against this suitor, 
one the heroine finally does manage to elude. Though terrified, the 
vulnerably undressed Ripley slips into a spacesuit and spearguns the 
Alien out of the airlock. 

Ripley’s dishabille in this climax has been highly controversial throughout 
the critical history of the film, the common reading being that the film 
misogynistically objectifies its daring heroine.[22] While acknowledging 
that having the strong, pragmatic Ripley stripping down to a T-shirt and 
underwear has clear sexist overtones, in that her intelligence is 
compromised in her conversion into sexual display, I believe that this 
moment is also complexly affecting and resonant in ways that have rarely 
been acknowledged—which is to say, sexism may not be the only thing at 
work here. Shorn of her protective gear, Ripley physically assumes the 
symbolic role the film has placed her in, the child before bed, asking her 
Mother not to turn off the lights, i.e., blow up the ship. Beyond this, 

Ripley stands before us not just as erotic display but as corporeal, 
poignantly pliant human being, in stark contrast to the armored, phallic 
Alien whose acid bleed seethes and singes. In contrast to this beast of 
defensiveness, Ripley is like an Expressionist nude, vulnerable, human, 
defenseless. 

In a stunning prefiguring of the onscreen transformations that will be so 
crucial to the later films, Ripley transforms in a flash into the tough 
female astronaut-cum-warrior when she discovers the Alien onboard the 
shuttle, crouching within the steel rods from which it is, in repose, 
indistinguishable. The Alien makes its presence known to Ripley by 
shooting out its arm at her, a gesture either absent or intentional. This is 



yet another metaphor of failed intimacy in the film, the failed embrace. 
Ripley slips into her spacesuit, plotting her strategy all the while, as the 
Alien, in flickering, strobe-lit, almost slow-motion footage, languorously, 
autoerotically flexes its limbs, slowing extending out its inner mouth, now 
covered with especially viscous white, semen/milk-like fluid, as it 
breathes heavily, yet another sexually suggestive effect. At this point, the 
Alien has come to signify solitary, masturbatory self-contentment, a scene 
of male sexual self-sufficiency and plenitude that mocks Ripley’s own 
putting her sexuality to sleep.[23] Then again, this display also allows 
Ripley to access an unprecedented phallic power all of her own, as she 
successfully and literally smokes out the Alien and shoots him with her 
spear gun as he is sucked out into space. Access to phallic authority 
compensates for barred access to Mother. Having escaped the Mother 
who attempted not to engulf but destroy her—the ship self-destructs as 
Ripley detaches the shuttle from its “umbilicus” and races away to almost 
unreachable safe distance—Ripley now destroys the suitor who has 
extended Mother’s reign. The significance of Alien is its depiction of a 
Persephone at war with Demeter and the dark rapist/underworld King of 
Hell at once. This theme is a continuation of the central one of the classic 
Hollywood woman’s film, of the woman’s solitary independence as both 
pleasurable and a predicament with onerous consequences. 
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Aliens is a bold new version of the myth of 
Demeter and Persephone. 



Bishop (Lance Henriksen), cut in half: the 
queer male's troubles have only just begun. 


Aliens: reimaging Demeter 

Commonly, James Cameron’s 1986 sequel to the original Alien film has 
been read as a reactionary retooling of the Ripley character that 
transforms her renegade femininity into the decidedly less radical one of 
the Reagan-era supermom, associating her as well with U.S. military 
power and attendant hostility to foreign threat. While these readings are 
certainly plausible, they don’t encompass all of the gendered themes of 
the Cameron’s film. Within this conservative epic lie the strands of 
another, more pronouncedly feminist narrative: a reimagining of the 
Demeter-Persephone myth, one as challenging as the militaristic and 
gender-normative aspects of the film are troubling. The first film cast 
Ripley in the role of Persephone, at war with mothers and masculinity. 
This new film refashions her as Demeter, but also refashions the Demeter 
of the classical myth as a woman warrior who actively invades Hell to 
rescue her abducted daughter. These themes deeply inform Cameron’s 
2009 global 3-D sensation Avatar as well (which reunites Cameron and 
Sigourney Weaver) but are much more richly developed in the 1986 film. 

In the myth, Demeter’s grief over the loss of her daughter, which she 
transmutes into a nuclear-winter rage, leads her to wander the Earth 
mournfully and angrily. It also leads her, in the Ovidian version, to 
consult her fellow gods, who cajole her into accepting Hades’ abduction 
and rape of her daughter. Hades, the god of hell, is Persephone’s uncle. In 
Ovid's version, her father, Zeus, king of the gods and Demeter’s brother, 
remains unmoved in the face of Demeter’s accusatory request to him that 
he intervene and force Hades to return Persephone to her. Finally, a 
bargain is struck: Persephone will spend six months on Earth with her 
mother, the other as Hades’ bride and the Queen of Hell. [24] [open 
endnotes in new window] 


The film initially presents Ripley asleep and adrift, along with the cat 
Jonesy, in her shuttle, as a kind of Persephone: the daughter caught 
between worlds, floating throughout space for over fifty years by the time 
that the Company discovers the drifting craft. Wiping off the glittering 
frost that has accumulated on the hypersleep pod, one of the salvage team 
workers reveals the still pristine, slumbering bodies of woman and feline, 
glimmering in the dark. In an extraordinary effect that textualizes the 
mythic underpinnings of the film, Ripley transforms from Sleeping 
Beauty to the figure of the Great Mother. The close-up of Ripley’s sleeping 
face dissolves into a close-up of the Earth itself, to which she is returned. 
As her visage dissolves into the verdant face of the planet, Ripley 
transforms into Demeter, the goddess of the Earth. If Persephone in her 
guises as maiden and queen signify the duality of feminine subjectivity, 
the wandering of grieving Demeter connotes female loss and anger. 

Ripley transforms from the Persephone-like Sleeping Beauty into the 
wandering Demeter, adrift in space for decades, who now rejoins with the 












Woman and female child, images of the 
human child. 



Ash represents the horror of male sexuality, 
charged with Englishness and queerness. 



A postmodern damsel in distress in this neo- 
Gothic. 


planetary form with which she identifies. 

The strange effect of this transformation as it is engineered, however, is to 
suggest, with great brevity that her flesh necrotizes in the process, 
becoming old and haggard and finally skeletal, before it merges with 
green continental expanses and swirling blue seas. The sudden 
suggestions of advanced age startlingly echo of the portions of the 
Demeter-Persephone myth in which grieving, wandering Demeter dons 
the guise of an old woman and takes momentary shelter in this form with 
a human family, whose son she cares for (and attempts to turn into a god 
before his mother accidentally interrupts the process). Ripley as Earth- 
mother is both life-giving matrix and global force of decay and death. 

Interestingly, Ripley never actually makes it back to Earth soil in this or 
any of the four films; here, she is on an adjacent Earth space station. In a 
striking scene on the space station that was cut from the theatrical 
release, much to Sigourney Weaver’s chagrin (the actor claimed that she 
had based her entire performance on it), but restored to the director- 
approved Special Edition DVD, Ripley discovers the fate of her daughter, 
who has already died at the age of 66. As Burke (Paul Reiser), the initially 
sympathetic but ultimately duplicitous and murderous Company man 
who brings Ripley back to the Alien home world, hands her a photo of her 
daughter, Ripley looks at a photo of a woman verging on old age, much 
older than herself, but also smiling, peaceful, happy. “Amy,” Ripley says, 
with sad amazement. The daughter and the mother have switched 
temporal places: the aged daughter looks back at the young mother, in a 
dazzlingly eerie moment. (The woman in the photograph is Weaver’s own 
mother, deepening the resonances of the scene.) This theme of women 
looking at each other across a divide will saturate the film, an exchange of 
looks that will be used to negotiate a wide range of responses and 
tensions. The chief work of the film will be to restore a daughter to Ripley, 
in the person of Newt (Carrie Henn), a young girl who is the only survivor 
of the mining colony besieged and colonized by the Aliens. The tense, 
chaotic action of this ur-action film narrows into a battle between Ripley 
and the looming, seething, monstrous Alien Queen over this child. 


The militaristic aspect of the film comes in the form of the Colonial 
Marines with whom Ripley and Burke, as well as the droid Bishop (Lance 
Henriksen), a new “synthetic,” travel to LV426, the alien planet from the 
first film on which the Company has now established a terra-forming 
community of workers and their families. The gender-norming of the 
Alien story emerges from the emphasis on family in the film, with Ripley, 







The Alien’s attack on Lambert is filmed as a 
rape scene... 


the 70s career woman who eschews romance and family, now installed as 
family’s arch-protector. Critics have been frustrated especially by these 
aspects of the film. Constance Penley, articulating general views, writes: 

“Ripley is, again, the bravest and smartest member of the 
team. But this time there is a difference, one that is both 
improbable and symptomatic. Ripley ‘develops’ a maternal 
instinct... Ripley is thus marked by a difference that is 
automatically taken to be a sign of femininity." 



... but the same is true of the Alien’s attack 
on Parker. Male-male rape, intersecting with 
issues of race, deepen the queer themes of 
Alien. 



Parker’s open, bloodied mouth is juxtaposed 
against... 



(We do not see Hicks, for example—played by Michael Biehn, who was 
Kyle Reese in The Terminator —acting irrationally in order to rescue a 
child who is probably already dead.) Aliens reintroduces the issue of 
sexual difference,” Penley argues, to offer a “conservative lesson about 
maternity”: “mothers will be mothers, and they will always be 
women.”[25] 

While its ideologically adamant maneuvers seem to cast the film in the 
mode of the reactionary revenge-flick/imperialist war fantasy (Cameron 
did after all write the script for the second Rambo film, from 1985), one 
that upholds Reagan-era family values with regressive returns to a 
domestic model of femininity, there is another way in which the film 
transcends all of these associations in its development of a counter¬ 
narrative with both feminist and queer resonances. This counter¬ 
narrative stems not only from a reimagining of the Demeter-Persephone 
myth but from the ways in which the myth is redeployed to emphasize ties 
that are non-biological. The little girl Newt is someone else’s daughter; 
Ripley is someone else’s mother. The bond they form is an emotional 
solidarity developed out of mutual respect as well as situational demands. 
Their bond is also an ironic joke, one played on the military force so 
brazenly, foolishly confident at the start of the film: if women and 
children are normally to be saved first, in this film it is the woman and 
child who do the saving. 

The non-biological nature of the mother-daughter bond here lends itself 
to queer interpretations of the film. While the later films have more 
commonly been read in queer terms, Aliens has no less suggestive queer 
resonances.[26] In addition to the non-biological mother-daughter bond, 
the retooled android of the film, Bishop, sweet of soul where Ash was 
sinister, importantly adds to the creation of a non-normative family 
structure. Characters such as the tough female soldier Vasquez (Jenette 
Goldstein) and the surprisingly gentle Hicks also disrupt gender- 
normative typing. 

As Catherine Constable argues, the 

“presentation of Ripley and Newt as an image of generational 
continuity enables the pair to function as a trope for the entire 
human species.”[27] 


... the Alien’s glittering, machine-tooled, 
salivating mouth, the entire scene 
representative of the horror of fellatio/oral 
sexuality as well as sodomy. 


In this essay, Constable makes different uses of Julia Kristeva’s theory of 
abjection, offering points of disagreement with Barbara Creed’s 
influential Kristevan reading of the film. 








The Alien’s phallic embrace. 



Ships, like planets, are an endless series of 
wombs. 
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Danger comes primarily from the cold, 
computer Mother. 


“Creed borrows from Kristeva in arguing that the threat posed 
by the horror film is that of the dissolution of the subject. The 
representation of the figure of the mother is the return of that 
which has to be rejected and suppressed in order for the 
subject to exist at all.” 

As Constable continues, 

“Creed’s account of the abjection of the maternal figure is 
problematic, however, in that she fails to trace it back to the 
child’s development and therefore to comment on the 

mother’s relation to matter.Kristeva’s account of the 

processes of abjection links the maternal body to physical 
matter in two ways. First, the child establishes a bodily 
contour through acts of expulsion, which form that which is to 
be considered ‘outside’ the boundary, typically the mother’s 
body and dead matter. Second, the bodily division between 
inside and outside sets up the skin as a container which holds 

in the palpable stuff of physicality like muscles and blood. 

For Kristeva, the reemergence of the maternal ‘inside’ is 
horrific rather than uncanny because the processes of 
abjection involve expulsion and ultimately suppression.”[28] 

Where Constable disagrees with Creed is in her lack of attention to the 
issue of matter and the materiality of the body in Kristeva. My 
disagreement with Creed’s theory of the monstrous-feminine in film is 
that she views the cinematic figure of the archaic mother as unremittingly 
negative and phobic, as forever the devouring, voracious maw of 
misogynistic womb-dread. The archaic mother is not only present in the 
figure of the terrible, endlessly menacing Alien Queen. The archaic 
mother is also there in the symbolic presence of Demeter, present here in 
the reimagined figure of Ripley, just as it will be in the vast, looming, 
overarching, shimmering, golden-green mother-tree-goddess of Avatar, 
an astonishingly softheaded film in which the most resonant aspect is its 
ardent depiction of a fervent desire to return to the mother. Indeed, 
Avatar's view of patriarchy, figured in infernal war machines, homicidal 
honchos, and military might, is so garishly negative as to be a desire for 
the eradication of masculinity altogether (which may account for the 
amazingly desexualized, androgynous depiction of blue-giant Avatar 
males). 

Creed leaves Demeter out of her study, focusing instead on the archaic 
mother 



The ship is figured as the phallic mother of 
Freudian myth. 


“present in all horror films as the blackness of extinction— 
death.”[29] 

But the cinematic representation of the archaic mother, as the example of 
Ripley as Demeter demonstrates, can have other properties as well. As a 
symbol of the human species and intergenerational continuity, the image 
of Ripley and Newt is constantly reformulated throughout the film: 

• Ripley and Newt looking out into the uncertain darkness after the 
shuttle that will rescue them crashes, their growing bond their only 
certainty; 

• Ripley carrying Newt to her bed, sitting on the bed as Newt lies 







Ripley remains Persephone, caught between 
two impossible worlds. 


down; 

• Ripley carrying Newt as she rescues her from the adhesive prison of 
her cocooning, the Face-Hugger parasite, and the lair of the Queen; 

• Ripley holding Newt on the shuttle after they’ve escaped, looking at 
the girl as Newt says “I knew you’d come,” and kissing her; 

• Ripley putting Newt to bed, telling her that now they can both 
dream. 

Such acts stand in not just for mothers and daughters but for all human 
beings. Given that the image of humankind that hegemonic culture puts 
forth is either that of the heterosexual couple, the eternal Adam and Eve, 
or the Michelangelo image of a muscular yet languorously, softly sensual 
Adam reaching his hand out to the white-haired patriarchal God who also 
reaches out to him, this image of woman and girl as index of humanity is 
a radical one, especially in the frequent image of Ripley holding Newt. 

The implications of this image are rich and central to the claims of this 
essay. 



Ripley is the phallic warrior, who will 
decapitate Medusa. 



Sigourney Weaver’s performance as Ripley 
is remarkable for its phallic toughness, but 
more remarkable for its portrait of the 
varieties of feminine styles. 



Conduits of shame. 


The image of woman holding child evokes the Madonna and Christ-Child 
as well the Pieta, Michelangelo's 1499 sculpture that depicts the Virgin 
Mother holding her dead son, the crucified Jesus. It evokes birth and 
death, nurture and obliquity, love and loss. Aliens deploys the Christian- 
mythic qualities of the mother-son image in generalized ways that exceed 
its historical and cultural precedents. It cross-fertilizes the Christian 
precedents with Greek myth, which is to say it reminds us of the ways in 
which the Christian image is saturated with Greek myth. It takes these 
interfused traditions to a new cinematic mythmaking level that 
secularizes, universalizes, but also denatures the mother-child 
relationship. For Ripley is not just saving the daughter but also the son, 
not shown but suggested through the associations called up by the 
mother-child image. Moreover, Ripley is not just saving the daughter but 
also herself. To do all of this, she must confront a monster who is a 
distorted, fun-house mirror version of herself, through the device of an 
imperiled child. In other words, the rescue of the child is the means 
whereby Ripley enacts a confrontation with an opponent who contains 
knowledge of and who synthesizes disturbances within her own psychic 
life. 

Running throughout the Alien films is what I have called the endless 
primal scene, complexly conveyed by signifiers of adult sexuality and a 
child’s horrified, fascinated experience of them. Certainly the various 
Medusan motifs of the titular monsters convey the sense of the horror of 
adult sexuality. Certainly the Alien Queen, with her grotesquely distended 
egg-laying sac and web of ensnaring, inescapable adhesive fluids, 
registers Freudian fears of the “terrifying genitals” of the Medusan 
mother. The extended, multi-pronged crest of her head suggests Medusa’s 
wildly extending snaky locks. [30] In the confrontation between Ripley 
and the Queen, Ripley is once again Persephone but this time confronting 
a terrible chthonic mother figure rather than the king of hell. At the same 
time, Ripley as Demeter confronts a gender-bent queen of hell. This 
dizzying collapse of mythic referents and gender signifiers all occurs 
within a scene of female-female struggle. (While male-typed Alien 
warrior-sentries do appear in the scene, their role is entirely secondary to 
it; like worker bees or ants, they exist only to protect the Queen.) The 
scene then, metonymic of the film as a whole, reimagines all human 
conflict—desire, nostalgia for origins, fear of the Other, war—within the 









Ripley in the infamous undressing scene at 
the climax of Alien. 



The Alien seems more invested in his 
masturbatory self-pleasure here than in 
Ripley. 



The Alien films teem with genderbending 
figures. 



figure of the feminine. The feminine becomes the organizing principle of 
human life, its logic, its character, its face. The markers of masculinity, 
huge phallic guns so huge they must be slung over the body, are 
decorative touches that adorn femininity, the female inverse of fillets, 
feminine laurel leaves that adorn the celebrated male athletes of the 
classical world. [31] 

If the Alien Queen is the Bettelheim figure of the ugly, evil stepmother 
who embodies all of the negative qualities the child cannot acknowledge 
in his or her mother, or Jung’s Terrible Mother as opposed to Ripley’s 
Good Mother, she also represents, in more recent psychoanalytic terms, 
the mother of judgment, the mother who loathes, who shames the child 
by regarding it with contempt. The shaming mother’s eyes are conduits of 
shame, transferring this affect from mother to child. The seething Alien 
Queen regards Ripley and Newt with the most murderous contempt 
imaginable. Her heavy breathing and hissing convey a sense of 
indescribable hate at the very sight of this human pair. Fascinatingly, the 
Aliens appear to be eyeless; it’s never made clear how they see (they may 
“see” through smell). The eyeless Queen who regards Ripley and Newt 
with such seething contempt is a kind of mirror image of the shaming 
mother who sees nothing good in the child, whose eyes impart shame. 

Her eyelessness signifies not a lack of seeing but a seeing that is so total in 
its contempt and rage that it obliterates itself, just as the Queen threatens 
to obliterate what it sees before it. [32] 

What gives this entire spectacle of shaming its radical charge is the queer 
typing of Ripley as mother. With her short hair and male garb, Ripley 
combines the masculine and the feminine. With her casual indifference to 
heterosexual sex, despite some no-sweat flirtation with Hicks, she 
suggests the possibility of different sexual needs. With her adoption of a 
child, she suggests the lesbian mother who thinks outside the normative 
procreational box. The Alien Queen’s vicious contempt conveys the 
charge of an old, customary inability to recognize the beauty and heroism 
in queer love of the kind Ripley and Newt embody. Read as a queer 
allegory, Ripley, Newt, the reintegrated android Bishop, and the 
wounded, vulnerable, and bed-ridden Hicks together constitute the new 
queer family; the Alien Queen, a repository of old modes of contempt and 
hate. 

Along these lines, it is no accident at all that the Queen so decisively 
violates and attempts to destroy Bishop. The queer male cyborg figure is 
no less the target of the Queen’s annihilating campaign than queer 
woman and child. Milky android fluid bursts out of his mouth, gushing 
out in torrents, as the Alien Queen pierces his body in mid-torso with her 
long, immensely powerful phallic tail and rips him in two. Bishop, the 
cyborg retooled as queer suffering body, is an example of a resistant 
masculinity devoid of any obvious sexual desire. Such figures suggest 
queer sexuality in films and television series in that their refusal of the 
normative codes of masculinity suggests an alternative to them. As with 
Ash, but much more pitiably, the white blood that drenches Bishop 
suggests both mother’s milk and semen. But in a radical 
decontextualization, semen here, as it almost never does in film (and the 
substance would go on to make quite a visible mark on subsequent films 
ranging from The Silence of the Lambs, 1991, to There’s Something About 
Mary, to the numerous American Pie films and beyond), suggests the 
vulnerability of male bodies, their susceptibility to violation, rather than 







Ripley is forever reborn. 


unseemly urges (Silence and serial killer Multiple Miggs, who vilely flings 
his ejaculate at the heroine) or comic, embarrassing waste (gross-out 
comedies). 



The Medusan Monster Mother: the Alien 
Queen. 


Bishop suggests an obscene parody of an infant being nursed, burping up 
and dribbling milk. More perversely still, his predicament suggests a 
blowjob gone disastrously awry, a poignant reinterpretation of Parker’s 
death by oral penetration in Alien. Bishop is thus linked to Ripley as a 
genderbending figure, marked with traditional signs of femininity (milk, 
the nurture of infants) just as she is marked by those of masculinity, never 
more dramatically than when she dons the obdurate metal flesh of the 
power-loader to defeat the Queen. Critics have traditionally read in 
derisive terms the family structure successfully created by the end of the 
film—Ripley mommy, Hicks daddy, Newt child, Bishop nanny. But from 
another perspective this is also a radical queer family, one that puts the 
normative father to bed, one with two queer parents, a feminized male 
and a woman who accesses female masculinity as well as feminine 
tenderness. The gentle military leader Hicks and the initially abrasive and 
ultimately courageous and heroic Latina-lesbian Vasquez also defy 
gendered and cultural expectations. Moreover, the horribly split-bodied 
Bishop nevertheless heroically saves Newt as well as himself when the air 
whooshing out through the ship’s opened doors during Ripley’s battle 
with the Queen threatens to carry all survivors out into space. 


The physical and emotional transformations endemic to the genre of the 
woman’s film, in all of its genre permutations (melodrama, horror, 
science fiction, revenge flick, romantic comedy), make a particularly 
important contribution to the power of the Alien films generally, the 
second film specifically. Ripley’s transformations on a physical level 
signify those happening on an emotional one. When we first see her, her 
long hair suggests Sleeping Beauty, Snow White (which she is called, 
derisively, by Vasquez), and other fairy-tale heroines. Her textual 
transmogrification into the Earth goddess Demeter, through the dissolve 
of her face into the Earth, prepares us for her role as a mother, symbolic 
in the theatrical cut, literal in the full version of the film. She still has long 
hair during her meeting with the Company executives who accuse her of 
malfeasance in the blowing up of the Nostromo in the first film. Here, her 
long but unglamorously made-up hair as well as somewhat antiseptic, 
corporate, bland outfit, particularly as Ripley is shown standing 
juxtaposed against scrolling images of the other characters from the first 
Alien, with their period looks, suggests a continuation of seventies 
feminism, in that the naturally beautiful Ripley seems to eschew 
allegiance to traditional feminine beauty culture. (The tough, butch 
woman in a suit who grills Ripley at this tribunal reads, in phobic terms, 
as an ERA-activist 70s lesbian.) Yet her cutting of her hair in the next 
scene—not that we see her cutting it, only that it has been cut—is a 
different kind of gender statement. Her short hair masculinizes her, but it 
also, in the way that it’s styled, updates her, shows us that she is now a 
woman of contemporary time, not a relic of another era. Her 
masculinized hair announces that she is a woman ready for action, a 
female Achilles who initially balks at fighting but, once engaged in it, 
fights valiantly and violently. 


Ripley’s transformations combine radicalism and reaction here. 
Obviously, the fetishization of militarism and gun culture in this film 
connote the latter, as does the mommification of the character. (It’s 



disheartening indeed to see that, even for prominent critics like Henry 
Jenkins, it is precisely this fetishized militarism that endures as the chief 
cultural investment of the film, with its afterlife in video games. [33] And 
despite the ardent maternalism and anti-masculinity of Avatar, it is also 
fully and dizzyingly a sustained fetishistic investment in this militarism: 
Dances with Flying Tanks.) 

Yet, as we have seen, this latter quality is also subjected to numerous 
qualifications throughout the film, which leads to a disparate set of 
associations audience members can have to Ripley as mother. For 
perhaps the most radical dimension of the film is the ways in which it 
allows us to think of Ripley in her relation to Newt not as mother but 
simply as fellow human being, linked to another by affection, respect, and 
peril. The mother-child bond is a major cultural signifier that is imposed 
upon this pair of women warriors, by the film at times (“Mommy,” Newt 
says to victorious but spent Ripley after she has dispatched the Alien 
Queen) but also by the culture in which the film emerged. In other words, 
the mother-child bond is yet another normative narrative that female 
transformation resists even as it accommodates. The female relationships 
and female identities in this and the other films, undergoing constant 
resignifications, suggest transformational new meanings that exceed and 
continue to have a life beyond the textual and referential spaces of the 
films. 
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Notes 


1. Robert Lang, American Film Melodrama: Griffith, Vidor, Minnelli 
(Princeton: Princeton UP, 1989), 8. [return to page 1 of essay] 

2. Robert Ray, in A Certain Tendency of the Hollywood Cinema, argues that 
several Hollywood films operate as “concealed Westerns” (70-89, especially). 

I would extend his theory to include the reappearance, in disguised, occluded, 
reupholstered, and otherwise transformed guises, of seemingly obsolete and 
discarded genres such as the woman’s film melodrama. The Alien films, 
among others, are all woman’s melodramas recombined with the forms of the 
suspense, horror, and sci-fi genres—genres with more commercial value and 
viability than the outmoded woman’s melodrama, which yet persists in 
transformed versions. See Ray , A Certain Tendency of the Hollywood 
Cinema, 1930-1980, Princeton: Princeton UP, 1985. 

3. Peter Brooks writes of melodrama: 

“The desire to express all seems a fundamental characteristic of 
the melodramatic mode. Nothing is spared because nothing is left 
unsaid; the characters stand on stage and utter the unspeakable, 
give voice to their deepest feelings... They assume primary psychic 
roles, father, mother, child, and express basic psychic conditions.” 

Classic melodrama, he writes, opens with presentation of virtue and 
innocence, introduces “menace or evil, which places virtue in a situation of 
extreme peril,” and moves to a third act that is a “panoply of violent action 
which offers a highly physical ‘acting out’ of virtue’s liberation from the 
oppressive efforts of evil.” Clarice easily represents melodramatic virtue. 
“Virtue,” Brooks writes, “is almost inevitably represented by a young heroine.” 
See Brooks, The Melodramatic Imagination: Balzac, Henry James, and the 
Mode of Excess, 1976; New Haven: Yale UP, 1995, 4, 28-36. 

4. In her lucid and comprehensive study of The Silence of the Lambs, Yvonne 
Tasker writes of the film as that rarity, the female rites of passage film. 

“It is also very much a woman’s picture, in both that genre’s gothic 

and contemporary manifestations.The women’s films of the 

1940s were organized around a clash, and typically a choice, 
between the protagonist’s career, or perhaps her independence, 

and the possibilities of romance.The woman’s film...should not 

be simply mapped onto either melodrama or the domestic. Yet in 
almost all its versions, the woman’s picture involves romance, 





something that The Silence of the Lambs seems to deliberately lay 
to one side.” 


The family themes of Silence make it an example of that category of the 
woman’s film the melodrama, in my view, but it is important to note the 
capaciousness of the category of the woman’s film genre, as critics like Tasker 
remind us to do. Th e Alien films, much like Silence, reanimate woman’s films 
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Our first shot of the film is a POV from the 
mail cart as it makes its office rounds, 
spreading communication and disease. 



Our first shot of Dorine is through this mail 
cart, but we still have no idea who she, or 
anyone else, is. 


Another kind of monster: 

Cindy Sherman’s Office Killer 

by Dahlia Schweitzer 

“Sherman does not consider Office Killer to be part other own body of art, since 
she was more of a hired gun to direct the picture,” writes Catherine Morris in The 
Essential Cindy Sherman.[i] f open endnotes in new window! However. Sherman 
was not simply a “hired gun.” In the June 1997 issue of Art in America, Sherman 
herself acknowledges that the general idea for the story was hers, that she was 
involved in preproduction, that she gave specific instructions to the 
cinematographer and the actors about what she wanted, and that she played a 
direct role in the editing. She is officially credited in the film’s titles for the story 
idea and her role as director. Then the movie bombed, [2] and everyone, including 
Sherman, stopped talking about it. 

Part of the problem is that the movie isn’t really a horror film, or even a send-up 
of a horror film. It’s more of a dark “chick pic,” drawing on the tradition of The 
Women (1939), combined with elements of camp and satire. The relationships 
between the women (all the main characters are female) echo a Joan Crawford- 
led women’s picture from an earlier era, where the films—from The Women to 
Mildred Pierce (1945) and Whatever Happened to Baby Jane (1962)—explored 
the complicated interpersonal dynamics between women and their struggles for 
men, power, and independence, the roles of the men often an afterthought in the 
narrative. There are numerous thematic and atmospheric parallels between Office 
Killer and Whatever Happened to Baby Jane, another mix of horror and 
melodrama from three decades before. 



An off-kilter close-up of the receptionist, 
whom we never see again. We do, however, 
see many telephones throughout the film, 
again emphasizing the parallels between 
transmissions of a virus and viral 
communication. 


The intensity of some of the scenes and the relationship between Dorine, the 
protagonist, and her mother support the film’s placement in the category of 
melodrama, whereas the lighting in many of the scenes is reminiscent of film noir, 
and the high strung absurdity is comedic. The killings and decay are horrific. It’s 
as if Sherman took all the cinematic elements that inspired her photographs and 
rolled them into one film, which could be why everyone keeps trying to tie the film 
to her pictures.[3] 

Even more disturbing than the one-dimensionality of the conversation about 
Office Killer is the conspicuous lack of dialogue about the film, at all. It’s as 
though there has been a collective decision not only not to talk about the movie, 
but also not to talk about the photographs through the film. If we start to think 
about Sherman as an artist transfixed by the materiality of the body, rather than 
the more typical cliche of the feminine image as projected by the male gaze, if we 
start to pick up on the aggression inherent in the photographs, the lack of pin-up 
glamour, the steely solitude, how does that re-invent the Film Stills, the 
Centerfolds, the Fashion series? 


If the movie, like her photos, twists and parodies horror, fashion, and melodrama, 















Gossiping with Kleenex. The “Office Cold” is 
getting around. 


if both are seen to focus on a general, conceptual exploration of the individual’s 
portrayal or role within society, rather than on a specific individuality, why is the 
film fundamentally upsetting? Why do her photographs continue to impact on 
such a personal, intimate level despite dealing with abstract issues? Why do I see 
myself in her archetypes? What is it we are reacting to in a movie so completely 
fake we laugh at the most violent and grotesque moments? If all horror, as a 
genre, is built on a familiarity of what will happen next (girl alone, wanders to 
look for the monster, dies), how does Sherman push the boundaries, keeping us 
continually surprised within a construct which feels inexplicably familiar? 

Much as her images work off layers of reference, the film itself is not structured 
along the lines of a conventional narrative. In contrast to other similar office 
dramas, like Working Girl (1988) or Wall Street (1987), our protagonist does not 
learn from a superior and then come into her own by defying the same superior, 
at least not in a typical way. In fact, no one learns anything from anyone else in 
this movie. The only character with the responsibility of teaching others, Daniel 
(Michael Imperioli), doesn’t provide any real instruction, at least not in front of 
the camera. He sets up Dorine’s computer and suggests that she play around with 
it, check out the manuals herself, do the tutorials, and that there will be a class in 
the future, which of course never happens. The only character who undergoes any 
sort of evolution in the film is Dorine, and it is not as a result of external 
instruction, least of all from Daniel. She promotes herself from copyeditor to 
office manager. She teaches herself the life lessons she needs to progress in life 
and in the workplace. Dorine does all this, reaching her own levels of success, 
while still remaining resolutely the oddball. 



Virginia, looking like the Wicked Witch Virginia, chasing her cigarette with some 

crossed with Virginia Slims. Echinacea. 



desk). 


Kim and Norah, the two most charismatic and polished women in the film, are 
played by well-known actresses Molly Ringwald and Jeanne Tripplehorn. If we 
didn’t know better, we’d start to think the movie was about them—or at least 
about glittering and glowing Ringwald, the best dressed employee of Constant 
Consumer magazine, even if we never find out exactly what she does there—but 
it’s not. Ringwald’s Kim is the character most at ease in the film, and she walks 
through the magazine’s office as if she belongs there. Despite the fact that she is 
the only one in the film who seems like a believable person—someone we could 
imagine existing in our own off-screen reality, someone who voices the concerns 
and questions we hear in our heads—she is only there to propel things along. The 
movie is not about her or about Tripplehorn’s Norah. Neither has any character 















A rare exterior shot - Dorine is at the copy 
machine. 



The pink slip that started it all. Work-at-home 
status has officially begun! 



Dorine has toner all over her face. She has 
been infected. Norah doesn’t want to get too 
close. 



Our lovers’ triangle. Norah has her Kleenex, 
Kim is dressed to the nines, like always. This 
bar is one of the few outside-the-office 
locations other than Dorine’s house, but we 
never see anyone else there. This movie has 
no time for any other characters. 


development. This story is about Dorine Douglas, a quirky loner with bad 
makeup, even worse fashion taste, and a propensity for accumulating bodies in 
her basement. 

So if we don’t have a typical narrative or a conventional heroine, what do we 
have? We have a movement through genres, with layers of reference to horror, 
melodrama, and contemporary culture, and the opportunity to fill in the blanks 
ourselves. In terms of a storyline, Office Killer is structured by the order of the 
killings, each successive murder another notch in Dorine’s development. The 
sequence of the movie is best outlined in terms of deaths: Mr. Michaels, Virginia, 
the Mail Boy, Daniel and Norah—possibly even beginning with Dorine’s first 
intentional execution, that of her father. We think we know what to expect when 
we see certain scenarios play out. And Sherman plays on those expectations, using 
them to build her story, while also defying them in surprising ways. The use of a 
predominantly female cast, with tensions built on typical female-to-female 
conflict—notions of female aggression, competition, role-play, beauty—while 
echoing films like The Women (1939), is amped up to nightmarish levels. This 
film is far from a typical horror vehicle and not only because the killer is a woman. 
What’s relevant is not that the bodies accumulate, but what Dorine does to the 
bodies after they’re dead—and the very fact that she doesn’t see the bodies as 
dead. 

When Dorine Douglas' job as copyeditor for Constant Consumer magazine is 
turned into an at-home position during a downsizing, she doesn't know how to 
cope. When an accidental electrocution does away with the office sleaze, Dorine 
realizes she can just move the office home with her. The bodies at home begin to 
pile up as, one by one, she picks off her former colleagues, intentionally targeting 
those who, for whatever reason, have offended her. Sherman soon reveals to us, 
via flashback, that Dorine’s father also died by her hand following his own 
inappropriate behavior. Don’t think that these bodies are brought up and merely 
dumped! The camp horror comes in as Dorine tends for them, taping over the 
gaping holes and decomposition, spraying glass cleaner as a general disinfectant, 
neatly arranging the bodies so they can all watch television together. Only when 
her work is done, when the appropriate victims have met their fate, does Dorine 
drive off into the sunset, ready to find other work and other friends in a new city. 

Not only do we have a film that isn’t purely horror/ comedy/ melodrama/ noir, 
both none and all of the above, but also the film had its marketing odds further 
stacked against it by Sherman’s choice of Carol Kane as Dorine. Molly Ringwald, 
as the female lead of the eighties, would have been sure to get more press, if not 
more box office dollars; even Jeanne Tripplehorn would have been more 
commercially safe. When Miramax set up focus groups to watch early screenings 
of the film, they selected young males who had seen Kids, I Shot Andy Warhol, 
Basquiat and suburbia , young males who universally demanded “More Molly 
Ringwald,” both in terms of more screen time, and literally, as in more of her 
body. [4] These kids obviously didn’t get it, and neither did Miramax, who had the 
rights to Office Killer for a year before deciding not to try releasing it. 

Strand Releasing picked it up, gave it a very select distribution in a handful of art 
houses nationwide, before sending it to the grave of the VHS/DVD bin, a difficulty 
which Christine Vachon, the film’s producer, briefly alludes to in her book, 
Shooting to Kill. Despite the fact that Office Killer was clearly an inspiration to 
the name of her production company (Killer Films), Vachon’s discussion of the 
film is almost non-existent, dwarfed by conversation about her other movies, like 
Velvet Goldmine , Safe , and I Shot Andy Warhol. The book’s longest segment 
about Office Killer deals with the test screenings that doomed the film. 

Another problem of marketability for the film is the aforementioned fact that, at 


















Kim is the glamour girl. 



Dorine, at home, with the cat. 



The cat has caught a mouse. Dorine is about 
to dispose of her first body—down the 
garbage disposal. 



Mrs. Douglas is impatient. Where is her 
breakfast? 


first glance, it doesn’t easily fit with the rest of Sherman’s work, and not only 
because the pictures move and have a title. There’s so much going on in Office 
Killer , so much that has nothing to do with what came before or after in her 
enormous body of work, that it’s hard to talk about, harder to pick apart. So we 
snuggle comfortably against the Untitled Film Stills and try to make sense of the 
madness, using Laura Mulvey or Rosalind Krauss to present us with a framework 
for discussion. [5] Out of the articles that Metro Pictures, Sherman’s New York 
gallery, lists as coming out in 1997 about Sherman, fewer than half deal with the 
movie. Roberta Smith, in her review of Office Killer for the New York Times, 
devotes the first three paragraphs to the movie before returning to the familiar 
terrain of the photographs for the next four. Smith does go back to the movie 
eventually, to discuss the problems entailed in Sherman making one, before 
skipping ahead to review the current Sherman (photographic) retrospective. By 
the time she ties it all together, it is with the succinct statement, 

“The movie itself is almost a Sherman retrospective.”[6] 

Once again, another critic looks at the movie through the eyes of the photographs, 
missing the opportunity to use the film as a vehicle for gaining a richer 
appreciation of the photographs. Especially telling is the assigning of Roberta 
Smith, an art critic, to review Office Killer, a film. 

There is no question that it is fun to watch the movie with an eye for Sherman’s 
style and technique, but it’s still a movie, and by virtue of being a movie, much of 
its meaning and significance is fundamentally different than a photograph. If we 
accept this fact, that this is Sherman’s only work with sound, motion, a title, and 
involving other people besides herself, we have to wonder why most critics only 
discuss the film in terms of the photographs, when they bother to talk about the 
film at all. The film is almost completely ignored in discussions of Sherman’s 
work post-1997. Critics tend to flatten the differences in her work, to fuse the 
various photographic series together as continuations of the Untitled Film Stills, 
to interpret every work in relation to what came before. This could be because of 
the narrative quality that builds when the individual photographs are organized in 
a row, since alone each might seem fragmentary, speaking merely in notation. But 
such an approach also creates a dangerously limited, one-dimensional 
perspective, prohibiting any real complex understanding of her work. Each series 
of Sherman’s photographs, while obviously coming from the mind of the same 
woman, engages with different issues in various ways, and it’s essential to judge 
each series on its own, as well as part of a body of work. 

Corporate shift 

Office Killer is about life in 1997, ten years after Working Girl, two years before 
The Matrix, three years before American Psycho (the movie), and six years after 
American Psycho (the book). Two years before Office Space. Corporate USA was 
shifting, people were changing. Cubicles would never be the same again. 

“You’re Thomas A. Anderson, program writer for a respectable 
software company. You have a social security number, you pay your 
taxes, and you help your landlady carry out her garbage.”—The Matrix 
(1999) 

“I’m gonna need you to go ahead and come in tomorrow. So if you 
could be here around nine, that would be great, mmmkay? Oh...oh... 
and I almost forgot: Ahh, I’m also gonna need you to go ahead and 
also come in on Sunday, too, mmmkay?”— Office Space (1999) 

The worklife in the United States in the late nineties was no longer confined to the 
eight-hour day. Technology was supposed to make life easier. It was supposed to 







Dorine is fed up with her mother, so she 
unplugs the wheelchair ramp so that her 
mother has to stay upstairs. 


enable us to make money off Ebay while sunbathing, but instead it became 
domain of the cubicle, sales of which rose to $3.4 billion in i 997 .[ 7 l The late 
1990s workplace was lean and mean, opting for smaller and less private spaces 
and more powerful, versatile technology. In the late nineties, we became slaves to 
our apparatuses, we became our jobs because we were always working. 
Technology became a non-negotiable part of the workspace, as the boundaries 
between home and office shifted forever—the computer becoming, in the words of 
Daniel, the “lifeline to the office,” as if we needed to be umbilically connected to 
the office when we weren’t there, via a life- line. At the same time, technology 
allowed the underdog, the techno-nerd, the tongue-tied and the awkward, to 
achieve a new kind of power through the creation of a very different type of 
power, communication, and infrastructure. 

Office Killer begins with a corporate downsizing, many of the employees 
converted to part-time status and sent home to do their work via email. This 
technological shift mirrored the then current economic and work situation, which 
was emptying the workplace, making it more common to email someone rather 
than talk to them. People were literally and metaphorically disappearing, which 
made it even easier for Dorine’s actions to go unnoticed. This anonymity 
combined with a lack of individuality is emphasized when Dorine is identified by 
an employee number on her pink slip, like a prisoner in a jail or concentration 
camp, just another piece of machinery. Much like in American Psycho (2000), the 
killings that will happen could happen because it wasn’t clear what people did at 
work or where in the corporate structure they belonged. Both Dorine and Patrick 
Bateman are constantly mistaken for other people. They are just cogs in the 
apparatus, one no different than the next, despite their differences in social 
status. Office Space (1999) is also built around this new world of indirect 
communication, even more acute two years later, of staring at terminals, unclear 
job responsibilities, and no job security. There is a constant fear of being 
downsized. “Oh no, they’re not in today, they’re working from home,” became a 
common explanation for empty desks. No one knew where anyone belonged 
anymore. 



A little office romance between Kim and Mr. 
Michaels. 


Working late in a deserted office, Dorine has 
been forced to turn to Mr. Michaels for 
assistance. 



Ever the gentleman, Mr. Michaels is happy Unfortunately for him, Dorine is a little 
to come to a woman’s assistance. clumsy. 









Dorine, as a child, surveying the results of 
her first “accidental” death. 



Setting up Dorine’s “home office.” 



Despite being clumsy, Dorine is ready to Getting comfortable in the basement, 
clean up her mistakes. The first body is 
coming home. 


These vagaries of office politics also helped set the stage for a rise in white collar 
crime—just a couple dollars here and there, no one will notice. No one notices 
anything, anyway. Spam literalizes mail that comes from no one, email 
originating from a vacuum. “Did you get the memo?” replaces real dialogue. Or, as 
Daniel tells Dorine, “Some people like [email] so much, they stop talking to 
people in person.” Avoiding confrontation or conversation whenever possible has 
become the rule of the game. Dorine’s actions are in retaliation for the 
disappearance of the corporeal. 

In this way, Dorine’s killing spree can be seen as a reaction to the devaluing of the 
body. However communication has been facilitated by technology, it has also 
rendered it more abstract and anonymous. As the bodies in her basement 
disintegrate, we are reminded of the oozing organs at the other end of these email 
accounts. Dorine makes bodies real again. Office Space and Office Killer both end 
with primal bonfires, in the former the actual office building, while in the latter 
the improvised “new” office, Dorine’s home, going up in smoke. 

While Office Killer is not a science-fiction cyberpunk film, and it borrows far more 
heavily from Halloween than anything by William Gibson, it also emphasizes our 
current society’s turn to the technological and virtual versus our search for 
authentic self—leaking bodies, leaking self, leaking information contrasted to 
technology’s clean efficiency. As the offices of Constant Consumer magazine grow 
more computer-reliant and more sterile, the messiness of person-to-person 
contact eradicated by the prophylactic of the keyboard, Dorine wages a one 
woman campaign to remind us of the superficiality of that pursuit. The sterility is 
barely skin-deep, computer cables providing no escape from the inevitable 
decomposition and failures of our insides and the uncertainty of our souls. We 
consume identities like we consume new cars, we transform ourselves with 
everything from plastic surgery to vitamin pills, but we don’t come any closer to 
knowing who we are or to postponing the betrayal of our still death-prone bodies. 
We need to be bigger, better, faster while we understand ourselves less. 

Technology does not necessarily supersede an understanding of self. “In the 
beginning, I was spooked by all the gadgets...but now the computer is my best 
friend,” explains Dorine Douglas, but even though she says she was spooked, it’s 
obvious that Dorine understands technology immediately, and that it helps her 
understand herself. She sends emails with as much skill as she distinguishes 
between “which” and “that,” head copyeditor for a staff who clearly don’t know 
any better. She isn’t frightened by technology, she knows how to use it to her 
advantage, and she allows it to empower rather than depersonalize her. Not 
everyone in her office feels the same way. 

The conflict between old school and new school manifests itself in the first scene 
of the movie, as Virginia (the boss, representative of the old guard) and Norah 
(the office manager, aka the new guard) bicker over the significance of 
technology. Norah says her technological savvy is the only thing keeping the 
magazine out of the Stone Age and bankruptcy. Virginia retorts that knowing 











Dorine is escorting Daniel out. Behind him is 
visible the odd painting of Dorine and her 
father. 



“Where is Mr. Michaels?” 



Shots of domestic bliss, number 1. Mrs. 
Michaels’ kitchen. 


about computers doesn’t mean you know anything about running a company. 
Virginia, tellingly, is wearing black, and Norah is wearing a soft pink. Virginia is 
classic old school femme fatale, Norah is Chanel. Neither woman seems likeable. 
Neither woman seems happy. Neither type appealing. 

Both women contain elements of Sigourney Weaver’s bitchy brunette Katharine 
Parker from Working Girl, a film which shares several other amusing parallels 
with Office Killer.[ 8 ] The women are a complement to fellow magazine 
matriarchs Martha Stewart, Helen Gurley Brown, and Bonnie Fuller. Ultra-skinny 
and ultra-chic Helen Gurley Brown, bearing more than a passing resemblance to 
Barbara Sukowa’s Virginia, became editor-in-chief of Cosmopolitan in 1965, 
turning the failing magazine into an icon, before being replaced by will-do- 
anything-for-a-story Bonnie Fuller in 1996, described by former employees and 
maligned celebrities as "the devil"[9] and by New York gossip columnist Cindy 
Adams as "Fuehrer-in-Chief." Fuller, however, had the golden touch, as 
newsstand sales of the magazine grew 18%, from 1.6 to 1.9 million, in her first 
year. Martha Stewart, in contrast, was NY Magazine’s “definitive American 
woman of our time” in their May 1995 issue. Her version of corporatized 
domesticity infiltrated the publishing world in 1990, when she signed with Time 
Publishing Ventures to develop a new magazine, Martha Stewart Living, for 
which she served as editor in chief. Virginia and Norah share elements of all these 
women, a blend of unquestionable femininity with ambition and a thirst for 
consumption, but in a much more confined and claustrophobic way. 



Another telephone close-up, only this time 
it’s Mrs. Michaels who is on it. 



Shots of domestic bliss, number 2. Still in 
Mrs. Michaels’ kitchen. 
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Good witch/ wicked witch 



Virginia, inhaling. 


In the male business world, fashion makes men look the same, matching clones in 
mono-chromatic suits and ties. In American Psycho (book 1991, movie 2000) and 
Wall Street (1987), the determining factors are the maker of the suit or white shirt 
(Ralph Lauren vs. Bill Blass). Such differences, miniscule and unnoticeable to 
anyone but those with the most practiced eye, are the splitting point between 
employment/ unemployment, life/death, queer/straight, establishing the break 
between dressing and posing, between Patrick Bateman and the hookers he hires, 
the men he works with and the man who comes onto him. In contrast, for the 
women of Office Killer , dress is loaded with metaphor and personality on a much 
broader, more conspicuous scale. If you want to look different (and why wouldn’t 
you?) what you wear is how you define yourself and separate yourself from others. 
In typical Sherman fashion, the personalities of the women in Office Killer , much 
like the narrative, are built on implication and reference, with a dose of satire. 
Much like in Sherman’s photographs, the women of the film represent character 
types conveyed by the language of mannerism and costume — translated through 
codes of stereotype, all of which makes sense, in part, because it’s a melodrama. 



Virginia to Norah: “Listen, sweetie...” Norah’s grim determination masked in 

pseudo pink Chanel. 



Dorine, learning how to use email. 


It is Virginia’s black leather which helps set her apart from pink-suited Norah, 
Kim’s vibrant fashion which separates her from the otherwise muddy brown pack, 
and Dorine’s dowdiness which makes her outsider status visible. The same theory 
applies to another women-in-business movie, Working Girl (1988)—it’s Tess 
McGill’s growing fashion sense which gives graphic metaphor to the changes 
occurring within her mind, representing her grasp on the corporate ladder, 
starting both with her ability to put on her boss’ clothes and morphing into her 
ability to present and sell herself. Dorine’s lipstick, at the end of the film, 
combined with cigarette and new hairstyle, are all we need to see to know she’s 
come a long way, baby. 

Norah and Virginia are, auspiciously, the two symbols of power in a company of 
browned-out, beaten-down employees, at least until we realize that Dorine is 
actually the one with power over them. However, before we realize Dorine’s 
hidden dominant tendencies, we see Norah and Virginia as company dictators, 
one issuing the pink slips, the other delivering them, one bitching out fellow 
employees while the other embezzles funds. They are obviously both women, and 
very feminine, with their slick suits and long hair, but also aggressively so, one 
very pink, in contrast to the other’s long black nails, echoing a witch’s talons. 











Success! First email forged. 


Are we being set up to think Good Witch, Wicked Witch? The two women’s power 
struggle leaves no room for any male hero, either in the office or in the film, and it 
would be impossible to see Daniel or Mr. Landau playing a leading role. This is a 
movie about women, while also remaining inherently misogynist in the sense that 
there are no real likeable, admirable, sane female characters. The plot establishes 
the conflict of power between the “Good Witch,” resplendent in pink, and the 
“Wicked Witch,” resplendent in black leather and cigarette smoke, both 
eventually replaced by Dorine, as the Dorothy surrogate. Much like in the filmic 
rendition of The Wizard of Oz, the Good Witch is a “trilling pain in the neck,” 
while the Wicked Witch is “lean and mean,” their clothes “frilly pink versus 
slimline black.” Salman Rushdie even points out the wimpyness of Glinda, while 
Margaret Hamilton’s Wicked Witch, 



Dorine using technology to cover her tracks. 
She writes a note to Kim from Gary. 


“seizes hold of the film from her very first, green-faced 
snarl. ”[10] |~ open endnotes in new window] 

Sound familiar? Virginia’s proclivity towards putting down her female co-workers 
(echoed also in the ease with which Norah and Kim call each other names) 
references Glinda’s speed to criticize her Witch sisters. This, combined with her 
sniffling, sneezing, and obviousness selfish greed, all make Virginia a not-so-good 
Good Witch. While Norah initially appears nice, and she is the only one making a 
show of trying to befriend Dorine, her embezzlement also leads to the downsizing 
of Dorine’s job, among many other company employees. There is something 
childlike and blank about her, with her neat, razor-sharp bangs, and her Jackie O 
suit. Her eyes are a little too wide, looking somewhere between lost and vacant. 
We never get a sense of who she is or what she cares about; even the embezzling 
seems just a ruse to give her a character. Despite the pink, she exudes a coldness, 
a lack of warmth, to her friends, her co-workers, and her boyfriend, another 
parallel to her Jackie O counterpart, a First Lady who was also always impeccably 
and femininely dressed but still seemed devoid of real tenderness. It is 
appropriate that she is the one who “returns to life” in the basement, since she’s 
been most zombie-like in the rest of the film. She is fresh-faced and ineffectual in 
front of Virginia, her brown eyes wide and blinking, just another useless pretty 
face. Norah thinks there is no difference between technology now and technology 
of several years ago, and she also obviously does not recognize the danger of 
Dorine. Glinda, like Norah, is hopelessly naive: “Are you a good witch or a bad 
witch?” she asks Dorothy. She is vacant and bubbly, literally floating down in her 
little orb of soap suds. Glinda gives Dorothy the ruby slippers which help enable 
her personal transformation; Norah gives Dorine her old clothes, which help 
enable her transformation. 



Virginia, also working late, illuminated by the True film noir-- note the length of the 
glow of the copier and her cigarette. cigarette ash. There is no explanation for the 

lack of other lighting. 




















Virginia puts out her last cigarette. A deep inhale, followed by an unpleasant 

surprise. 



Dorine, ever the voyeur, silent and Virginia, finally silenced, 

unnoticed. 



This is the closest the movie comes to being 
“outdoors.” 


In The Wizard of Oz, the Wicked Witch is mean and angry, but it is an 
understandable anger, since her sister has just been killed, and she is curiously 
helpless, frightened by the notion that a house might fall on her, too. While the 
munchkins joyously proclaim their liberation from their witch, Munchkinland 
seems so delightful and colorful just moments after her death, it’s hard to imagine 
that she was such a terrible ruler, which, by proxy, makes one wonder how bad 
her sister could be. In addition to the evil cackle, long black nails, and bitchy 
demeanor Virginia shares with Margaret Hamilton’s witch—we hear “I’ll get you, 
my pretty,” when Virginia spits out, “Now listen, sweetie”—she, too, is propelled 
by a righteous rage. After all, Gary hasn’t turned in his article at deadline and is 
nowhere to be found. She is wed to her magazine and shares no other solidarities, 
exhibiting also a peculiar frailness in her fear of germs. Again, Rushdie: 

“It’s true that Glinda does exude a sort of raddled motherly safeness, 
while the Witch of the West looks...curiously frail and impotent, 
obliged to mouth empty threats— Til bide my time. But you just try 
and keep out my way— but just as feminism has sought to rehabilitate 
pejorative old words, such as hag, crone, witch, so the Wicked Witch of 
the West could be said to represent the more positive of the two 
images of powerful womanhood on offer here.”[n] 



More foreground imagery. The composition 
echoes Sherman’s photography. 


If we replace Glinda with Norah, and the Witch with Virginia, a strangely frail, 
cigarette-ridden, asthma inhaler-reliant, technology-ignorant supervisor, the 
same applies. It makes the viewer wonder if Dorine brings Virginia home to care 
for her, to take her under her wing, to protect her, as well as the magazine, from 
Norah, the not-so-nice Witch in pink? Dorine seems almost maternal during the 
moment when she removes Virginia’s fake nails, humanizing Virginia as well as 
herself, as she murmurs that Virginia will find it much more comfortable to type 
without them—while also releasing Virginia from the confines of typical feminine 
molds. Suddenly, there is tenderness for Virginia, and one more way of looking at 
Dorine/Dorothy. 

AIDS/disease 


Office Killer, like Johnny Mnemonic and The Matrix, plays on the rupture that 
occurs when things slip, when fantasy and reality come up against each other, one 







A rare moment of physical contact in an 
otherwise barren film. 



Dorine and Kim forced to work late together. 



Another rare exterior shot. We never get to 
see the full outside of the office building, but 
at least we get the full outside of Dorine’s 
home. 



Dorine’s mother, using her wheelchair ramp, 
an emphasis on the separation between 


exposing the limits of the other, when what’s inside and private conflicts with 
what’s outside and public. All Dorine really wants is to re-create the family 
tableau, to construct the ideal workplace on her own terms, in her own basement. 
“This is just like old times,” she tells her bodies as they snuggle on the couch in 
front of the flickering TV screen. “I put mother to bed early so we can stay up as 
late as we want.” She’s in control, she’s created a situation that she produces and 
maintains. And in order to “preserve” her bodies, to keep them in tip-top shape, 
Dorine does not shirk from her cleaning responsibilities, sealing up gaping holes 
with scotch tape and spraying Windex over exposed intestines. There is a 
literalization of the body as a material thing that demands upkeep. Her bodies, 
with their flaws and messiness but consummate personalities, have become her 
assembled diorama. In many ways, it is the high point of the film to see all the 
figures decaying in the basement, and watching television with her new friends is 
clearly the high point for Dorine. There is even a gleefulness in her voice at being 
able to stay up as late as they want, forcing one to question, is it television or 
death which is bringing them all together? 

The importance of television to the death equation is clear when the basement 
scene featuring all the bodies artfully arranged begins not with a shot of any of the 
bodies, or Dorine herself, but with a close-up of the flickering blue screen. Only 
after lingering here for a moment do we cut to Virginia’s fingers, which are being 
stripped of their excessive fake talons before being methodically arranged on the 
typewriter keyboard. The next shot is of two little girl visitors, carefully positioned 
so as to look like Siamese twins, two heads coming out of the same body, while 
Dorine carefully pours them one glass of juice—the assumption being that twins 
can share. Continuing her nurse-like rounds, Dorine next crouches down to 
“touch up” the Mail Boy, who is no longer feeling “fresh as a daisy.” With the same 
dark wit, Dorine tells the Mail Boy that his hands will get a little rest as we cut to a 
shot of his bloody and dismembered hands, resting on a pile of Constant 
Consumer magazines, the connection between his hands and consumption clear 
for the world to see, the dark comic tone pervading even the goriest moments. 

The same wit, staging, and satire which permeates most of Sherman’s 
photographs can be found throughout Office Killer , especially in the basement 
scenes. 

Mr. Michaels’ maintenance requires some aggressive scotch tape and Windex, the 
only background sound a fly buzzing around his body. The television, despite 
being on, isn’t tuned to anything other than the flickering blue screen, and it’s still 
tuned there when we next visit the basement, after Norah has ended up down 
there, begging the question if television is the domestic act for the dead or if 
watching television makes you dead? And, if the act of tv viewing is so important, 
why is there nothing on? It is clear that the point of the basement assembly is to 
emphasize its disconnect from the world upstairs. Dorine is arranging her 
trophies to be her private dollhouse, arranging them in ways similar to how 
Sherman must have arranged both herself and the body parts she has used in her 
photographs. A connection to the world at large would defeat Dorine’s purpose, 
would detract from the assemblage she has worked so hard to create. The insular 
environment of the basement, with the dim lighting and the flashlight spotlight, is 
her playroom. Sherman herself said that the movie is, more than anything else, 
about 


“what this woman does with the bodies after they're dead... She 
doesn't even notice the bodies are rotting.”[i2] 

It is again and again “the ostensible opposition between humanity and 
technology, the driving apart of private interiors and public spaces...governed by a 
deepening intimacy with machines”[i3] that not only defines the 20th century but 
also is an essential component of a certain species of horror film. In Office Killer , 

















upstairs and downstairs. The upstairs is the 
mother’s domain. The first floor is shared 
space, and the basement belongs to Dorine. 



Dorine deals with the Girl Scouts. 


however, it’s not just about the driving apart of private and public, it’s about the 
sickness that happens when they intermingle. It’s especially crucial to note that 
the bodies are killed at work, and then doctored and collected at home, that the 
recreated workplace is in the basement, that the falling apart bodies are cared for 
in order to maintain a working environment in the home. The only death in the 
film which causes real grief is that of Dorine’s mother, who dies organically and 
naturally, in her bed, and whose body we never see after death. Why is this? 
Primarily because the other bodies aren’t really dead in Dorine’s mind. Because 
the other bodies are different. Because they’re still being cared for. Because no 
one notices they’re gone. 

Safe , a film written and directed by Todd Haynes, who also worked on the script 
for Office Killer , came out in 1995, two years before Office Killer. It also looks at 
our inability to communicate with other people, especially those with whom we 
are supposedly close, combined with the difficulties of defining ourselves outside 
of the home—or, in Norman Bates’ case, outside of the home/hotel. Carol White, 
our protagonist as played by Julianne Moore, seems incapable of having any but 
the most superficial conversations with her husband and girlfriends. No one even 
wants to touch each other; the first time Carol is hugged, the film is two thirds 
over, and she has gone to a special “safe space” to heal. 



Dorine deals with the Mail Boy. 


Safe (1995) opens with Julianne Moore’s Carol White sneezing in her garage. 
Office Killer’s first scene establishes that everyone has a cold. Everyone is 
sneezing and blowing their nose. Norah is sick for the whole film, telling Kim that 
she has caught Kim’s cold. Kim retorts that it is Gary’s cold. Mr. Landau tells 
Gary, “Don’t kiss anyone, half the office has your cold, including myself.” “That 
asthmatic bitch Virginia,” as Gary describes her, spends most of her scenes either 
dripping Echinacea/Goldenseal onto her tongue, shoving an inhaler into her 
mouth, or lighting up cigarettes. Is her name an intentional reference to the 
similarly lanky cigarette icon, Virginia Slims? Her desk is covered with pill 
bottles. Gary’s desk has a pill bottle front and center. Dorine’s mother requires 
constant care, confined to her wheelchair and bed. This is clearly not a movie full 
of healthy people. 



Primping a knocked-out Norah. 


In 1997, the Center for Disease Control declared a total of 641,086 AIDS cases had 
been reported in the United States for 1996 and 1997. At the same time, they also 
cite a report by HHS Secretary Donna Shalala, which declared an unprecedented 
decline in AIDS deaths. Death rates from HIV fell 47 percent from 1996 to 1997. 
[14] Fewer people were dying, which meant more were living—with the disease. 
AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome) literally called attention to the 
vulnerability of our immune systems, in addition to creating a whole culture of 
managing health, of preserving an existence based on regular medicinal cocktails, 
constant maintenance, and heightened caution. Being sent home to work could be 
seen as little more than a death sentence—you need to be out of the office, you 
need to be away from other people, because your clock is ticking. Or, the flip side: 
by being sent home, you are spared having to show up at the germ hotbed of the 
workplace. Regardless of the motivation, isolation is the result. 


In Safe , we see the disconnect that contemporary culture has wrought upon our 
lives and the direct result of AIDS on interpersonal relationships in the mid¬ 
nineties. We see the disconnect that happens during sex, how we have lost the 
ability to be properly intimate, emotionally or physically. We are reminded of our 
body’s ability to malfunction as Carol White doesn’t sweat, is allergic to milk, her 
body literally betraying her as it collapses under the stress of living, as well as our 
inability to do anything with these malfunctions but learn to live with them. We 
see the pervasiveness of contaminants and pollutants, carcinogenic and otherwise 
(perfumes, exhaust, perms, hairspray), combined with the general sterility and 
lack of genuine warmth with which society dictates we surround ourselves. On 
Kitty cat enjoys a lick or two. one hand, our immunities are evaporating, broken down by the constant siege of 

modern living, while, on the other hand, we are fundamentally detached and 












The only camera we see in the movie, this is 
Dorine’s mother photographing father and 
child. 


disassociated, unable to touch or connect with each other. The timing of the AIDS 
crisis is intrinsically tied to the moment when the Internet exploded, to the 
normalizing of a form of neutered communication where no physical contact is 
not only normal, but preferred. 

Office Killer deals with many of these same issues, not only commenting on the 
irony of ineffective band-aid solutions, as Virginia offers Norah more Echinacea 
to kill her germs before lighting up another cigarette, but also dealing with the 
lack of physical contact and constant threat of potential contagion, such as when 
Norah tells Dorine to wipe the copy machine ink off her face. “It’s probably toxic,” 
she says, and she herself won’t touch it. She won’t actually help Dorine. Dorine 
has been contaminated. She’s probably inhaled toner, toner that has exploded in a 
Wicked Witch-like puff of black smoke across her body and neat sweater. No one 
wants to touch her, then, before, or after. We even see this scene transpire from 
such a distance—far outside the building, peering in across the alley—that it’s as 
though Sherman herself didn’t want to get too close. The ink is toxic because it 
can be inhaled. The very air itself has become deadly. The toner literally tones, 
covering Dorine’s face with a fine black dust, literalizing people’s inability to see 
her, to recognize her, concealing her identity behind that of the contagion. She is a 
victim. She is toxic, too. Communication is also frequently ineffective between the 
various characters, as everyone consciously maintains a “healthy” distance, and 
no one’s bodies (other than Dorine’s) seem strong enough to withstand anything 
from colds to decomposition. 
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Conclusions 

Sherman’s women are characters of curious strength and aggression, both in 
Office Killer and in her photographs. This is not a world in which men have the 
upper hand. They are even conspicuously absent. These women may be alone, 
their space may be confined by the boundaries of the frame, but they are also in 
control of that space. Even Sherman’s Fashion series photographs are aggressive, 
her women’s refusal to mimic conventions of femininity and expected glamour, a 
sign of latent aggression bordering on hostility. 



In Sherman’s Untitled #122 , the blonde wig is willfully unbrushed, one eye barely 
peeking out, but still looking directly at us, a rare moment of one-to-one 
confrontation, the fists clenched resolutely on either side of her hips. This is a 
woman who doesn’t give a fuck, and she doesn’t give a fuck in couture. She’s not 
going to play by your rules, she’s not going to toe the line, and she’s got no interest 
in being touched. Despite the minx appeal of some of Sherman’s images, there is 
not one coquettish, come-hither glance. It’s impossible not to see a pre-vulnerable 
Virginia behind the 80s power suit and the thick hair, the tension and aggression. 


















Both Virginia and Untitled #122 are clenched figures, women whose strength is in 
marked defiance to the cut of their skirt. Their femininity is grimly hostile. 



The happy family catches a bit of television. 



The Girl Scouts, looking like Siamese Twins. 



Virginia: German, in leather, and about to die. 


If a woman builds her career on pictures, what happens when she makes a movie? 
Is the movie different for having come after photographs? Are the photographs 
different for having been followed by a movie? It is impossible for anything to exist 
in a vacuum. Everything is a corollary to what has come before, during, and after. 
Most critics are guilty of looking at Sherman’s photographs without even 
mentioning the film, or of looking at the film only through the lens of the 
photographs rather than vice versa. Even Johanna Burton, in her essay “A Body 
Slate,” cites Rosalind Krauss and Norman Bryson, who both conclude that 
“reading Sherman’s various photographic series retrospectively, one will find 
traces of her later work gestating in the earliest.” She even quotes Bryson as 
observing 

“an atmosphere of dread, off-screen and at the fringes of the 
representation, a fear for and of the body at the very moment of its 
sublimation or disappearance.’Ti^lf open endnotes in new window ] 

Yet, despite the additional perspective to be gained by inserting Office Killer into 
this dialogue, it’s not mentioned. When it’s inconvenient, which it often is, Office 
Killer is simply excised from Sherman’s body of work. It’s as if the discourse on 
Sherman was established with her Untitled Film Stills and all we have done since 
then is expand on the same ideas, continually relying on an 

“urge to posit Sherman’s characters...as passive and preyed upon: in 
danger of (or in process of) being consumed variously by the (media- 
produced) male gaze, by culture at large, even by space itself.”[i6] 

There is a noticeable absence of the movie from the critical discussion of her work, 
despite the fact that her images and the film have so much in common that a 
productive dialogue could grow organically. Why has Office Killer been ignored? 
It’s not simply that Molly Ringwald wasn’t the lead, or that the movie met the 
curse of a female film director, of which there is also a lack in Hollywood and 
beyond. It can’t even be blamed on the studio’s poor distribution, since the film is 
available enough for art historians, if they chose to watch it. Strangely, no one 
watches it or chooses to discuss it. 

When I wrote to Sherman, asking her to tell me what to do with my life, I was 
actually asking for her to tell me what to do with my body, what to do with the 
physical limbs and parts that compose the me I want to become, or am struggling 
to decipher. Sherman’s photographs are an encyclopedia of body language, but it 
is not so simple. The language is not based on realism. Her photographs are never 
snapshots. They are always performed and elaborately arranged. Each gesture, 
each object, is loaded with meaning. She communicates via posing, but this is not 
an index to living. She makes you question stereotype and learned behavior 
through her compositions and subjects, through the diorama-like environments 
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she creates for each scenario. She exposes the ruptures under the surface by taking 
every day life and shifting it off kilter. Her photographs work for the attention they 
bring to that which does not fit, to the exact point of the tear, and to the isolation 
inherent to that moment. In her photographs, Sherman is always alone. Her work 
is a reference manual to body language with a solo subject. The rest of the world is 
merely implied, if not conspicuously absent. 


Dorine is beginning to “beautify” herself. 



Extreme diagonals echo a Dan Flavin 
installation. 


While Sherman is not in Office Killer, she has said that Dorine is “a stand-in” for 
herself. [17] Even though there are other characters in the film, unlike in 
Sherman’s photographs, it is a small group, a group as strangely disassociated 
from any larger world as the main subject of her photographs, and a small group 
who is strangely disassociated from itself. There is minimal physical contact in the 
movie, at least between living beings. The characters cannot connect with each 
other on any real level, their lives just intersecting with each other without any 
real synergy, bodies seeping and dripping but never merging. The film is a 
literalization of the body’s solitude as depicted in Sherman’s photographs. It is a 
literalization of the body’s inability to be touched by others, of the body as a 
prophylactic, protecting internal organs from germs and disease, of the various 
potentials of body arrangement without real exposure, connection, or 
contamination. Dorine can place a leg here, an arm there, but her body is still hers, 
their bodies are still theirs. We are each alone, together. Even when present, we 
are fundamentally absent, a core sense of isolation running through our lives and 
Sherman’s work. 


Touching, as we see in Office Killer, leads to disaster. Touching, as we see in 
Sherman’s photographs, is to be avoided. In her Untitled Film Stills , through to 
her most recent work, in every image in which we see Sherman, she is alone. In 
similar work, by other photographers, there is always the implied duality of the 
photographer and the subject, but, in her case, Sherman is the photographer, and 
the subject, and the assistant. Sherman famously works alone. She is both the 
gazer and the subject of the gaze. In almost all of the Untitled Film Stills, she looks 
outward, beyond the camera, outside of the frame. In Untitled Film Still #3, the 
one which most closely echoes the scene in Mrs. Michaels’ kitchen, the character’s 
head is cropped off, one eye cut off by the top of the image, the other eye just 
millimeters from sharing the same fate, both eyes staring above and beyond. But 
we know no one is there. Just like no one is ever there. She cannot even connect 
with us, her viewer. We stare at her, but she is forever out of reach. 

Nowhere is this absentee status used more ironically than in her Centerfold series. 
Centerfolds, by nature, are sexual, come-hither, very tape-me-to-your-locker- 
room-door. Not for Sherman. In the famous series she prepared for ArtForum, she 
made her first set of horizontal images, only these were not blond bimbettes. In 
fact, in her own notes for the series, she listed various lying down positions: 
“sleeping, fallen or thrown, unable to walk, lounging.”[i8] Nowhere is there a 
reference to sex. Fallen or thrown? One would be hard pressed to image a Pamela 
Anderson centerfold where she is fallen or thrown. None of Sherman’s centerfolds 
are “done.” The hair is often sweaty and mussed, the faces glistening and shiny— 
and it’s the kind of shiny that would never make it into the pages of Playboy. This 
isn’t the shine of a light orgasmic mist. This is the shine of sweat, of fear, of 
humidity. If it’s to be found erotic, it’s not the erotic of airbrushed Playmates. This 
is the shine of women without a compact, without a stylist, without a makeup 
artist. Her centerfolds are alone, and none of them beckon you to come closer. 
Even in her other images, some of which have a coquettish appeal, Sherman never 
suggests that you touch her. In photographs where her character is more 
conventionally attractive, like in Untitled Film Still #3, the essence of the pose is 
so mannequin-like, there is still a detached artificially which enhances the 
separation between viewer and model. 





In Untitled #90, Sherman’s centerfold has a telephone, but the telephone cord 
isn’t wrapped seductively around a bulging breast or a curvaceous midsection. In 
fact, we barely see her body at all. Sherman’s centerfold is dressed to the very base 
of her neck, wrapped up in what appears to be lavender flannel or cotton. There is 
no beguiling gaze, she isn’t even looking at us at all. Her eyes, in the shadow of her 
mousy brown hair, are looking downward, at the base of the telephone perched 
beside her on the couch. She is not happy about waiting for a phone call. She, in 
fact, looks as though she might have just received a phone call from a dying 
mother, from a cheating suitor, or from a mortgage company revoking a loan. If 
Sherman hadn’t told us this was the Centerfold series, we’d never make that 
conclusion. Centerfolds, by their very come-hither nature, want to connect with 
us. Pamela is asking us to come closer, to lick her, to taste her flesh, to bite her 
lips, to tug on her bra strap. Sherman asks us to kindly keep away. 






























Nevertheless, both Sherman’s and Pamela’s images share the same emphasis on 
construction, arrangement, and inaccessibility, however disparate their execution 
and intention. Pamela’s gender performance is artificial as a Sherman, just with a 
different vernacular. Pamela gives us the impression that she wants to be touched, 
but what we touch can never be Pamela, or the fantasy breaks down. It’s why 
airbrushing is an integral part of porn, or any kind of glamour photography. 
Pamela is just as unavailable to us as she is to Borat.[i9] Pamela’s persona, built 
on her visual image, is, like Sherman’s images, the opposite of a Nan Goldin, the 
antithesis to the snapshot. 



While Goldin aims at the anti-performative, at the “real,” the premise of Pamela’s 
image, and centerfolds in general, is their availability as communicated through 
conspicuously artificial arrangement. Exposure equals accessibility. Even though 
Sherman’s work is constructed around the notion of the unavailable, it, too, is 
built on the notion of the performance as communicated via arrangement. It’s the 
vernacular of body parts, of body language. 



Dorine is wearing accessories “borrowed” 
from her victims and the most makeup we’ve 
seen yet. “I’d love to go to lunch.” 


Learning how to manipulate the marketplace, learning how to arrange, is both the 
lexicon of these images and of consumerism. Sherman’s work deals with the body 
in a very particularized way, a way of presentation with very specific attention paid 
to manifest content versus latent content, where the latent content is almost more 
conspicuous for its latency. This is always accompanied by an awareness of 
stereotype that borders on opposition. Sherman’s understanding of the language 
of stereotype is so thorough that she is able to turn it inside out, playing both with 
the stereotypes themselves while willfully contradicting and complicating them. 
Throughout it all, there is an intense curiosity about this lack of intimacy, an 
isolation in the sense that her figures are always solitary, but also an isolation that 
stems from her treatment of the body as if it were a doll. She is even isolated from 
herself, a puppeteer of her own limbs and expressions. She arranges herself in 
such a way that concepts of beauty and horror are not relevant—it’s what comes 
out of them that is interesting. 

“The world is so drawn toward beauty that I became interested in 
things that are normally considered grotesque or ugly, seeing them as 
more fascinating and beautiful...It seems boring to me to pursue the 
typical idea of beauty, because that is the easiest or the most obvious 
way to see the world.”[2o] 


She sees herself from the outside in, watching what happens when she picks 
herself apart. The character of Dorine is a stand-in for Sherman because they both 














Dorine, in at attempt to enchant Daniel, lets 
her hair down. She’s also wearing Norah’s 
pearls. 



The television they keep watching doesn’t 
show anything other than blue. 



Perhaps a tribute to horror films everywhere, 
Dorine prepares her revenge on Norah. 



Norah tries to hide between washing 
machine and dryer. 


share this intense aura of non-intimacy and voyeurism, while also being captivated 
by notions of arrangement. Both Dorine and Sherman are interested in observing 
what happens when they create scenarios and assemble bodies. When Dorine 
brings the bodies home, she is bringing them into her studio, switching her role 
from that of detached voyeur to puppeteer in the dead womb of her house. These 
are her children, her figurines. Dorine isn’t interested in having adult-like 
relationships with these people. Instead, she creates little boy and girl situations, 
like a makeshift tea party, but always with a sense of isolation and detachment. 
After all, her friends are dead. She is an arranger of things that don’t talk back— 
either words and grammar, at work, or bodies and limbs, at home. The plot allows 
Dorine, like Sherman, to be the voyeur, to be the puppeteer, and this only gets 
stronger as the movie progresses. 

Maybe Sherman’s work is not about the mask, or the feminine gaze. Maybe, 
instead, it is about arrangement, about revealing what is exposed and 
communicated when you arrange something in a particular way, exploring the 
ramifications of the relationship between arrangement and the body in 
contemporary culture. It’s not a commentary about the female, but about the 
body, on what happens between body and clothing, objects and space, about the 
code and language of the body. There is a sense of wanting to be invisible, much 
like the puppeteer is invisible, in order to be able to see the results of your actions 
and arrangements. 

If life is a script, it is the copyeditor who makes the changes. It is the role of the 
woman (or the gay man) to arrange since it is a feminine responsibility to adjust 
and alter. Copyeditors arrange and cut. Dorine literalizes this with her bodies. 
Photographers and copyeditors arrange what and how you see. Sherman is always 
playing with the dead in her images—what makes it bearable is that the figure is 
her. Dorine’s transformation makes her a Sherman woman. The other characters 
become a piece of her diorama after they die. They have to be killed in order to be 
dressed up. It’s Dorine that makes the Shermans. Everyone else is an extra. The 
next best thing to working alone is using people who are dead. 

When the flash bulb goes off, is rigor mortis that different from striking a pose? 
Bodies frozen in unnatural movements. “Hold that shot.” For any kind of 
representation, a violence has to occur, a ripping from original content/context, a 
recreation on different terms, however contrived and artificial. Something must be 
changed, held longer, space shifted and altered, a self-consciousness inherent in 
any representation. Dorine echoes the violence inherent in both representation 
and teaching, as she leaves dead bodies behind in her quest to create the ideal 
scenario, to both learn from it herself and to teach Norah. This is what happens 
when you send us home to do our work, Dorine tells her. 

Dorine’s visible actions are 

“linked to the inner, mental imaginings of the puppeteer.”[2i] 

In both Johnny Mnemonic and Office Killer, Barbara Sukowa (Virginia) plays very 
German, very staged, very posed characters, but she is not the only one. To varying 
degrees, all the other characters are merely puppets, as evidenced by their lack of 
progress or evolution, devices in the narrative arc of Dorine’s journey. Johnny 
Mnemonic (1995), directed by Sherman’s longtime friend and former boyfriend 
Robert Longo, was released two years before Office Killer. While painting a very 
different picture from the one Sherman creates in Office Killer, it, too deals with 
issues of arrangement, of puppetry, of a lack of consciousness, all while struggling 







Dorine’s transformation is complete. 



Time for a promotion! 


to find a certain kind of independence, a journey to slice the umbilical cord from 
that which controls, and the concurrent failure of the human body. [22] 

This notion of being controlled and arranged, marionette-style, pervaded several 
other films during the mid to late nineties. The Truman Show (1998) exposes a 
man’s universe as actually a soundstage, and his unknowing role as the world’s 
most famous television star. In Dark City (1998), John Murdoch discovers that his 
city is being controlled by aliens who want to take control of his mind and destroy 
him. In The Matrix (1999), the crucial narrative stems from the protagonist’s 
revelation that life on Earth may be nothing more than an elaborate simulation 
created by a malevolent cyber-intelligence, while in Being John Malkovich (1999), 
a puppeteer discovers a door in his office that allows him to enter the mind and 
life of John Malkovich for 15 minutes each time. Even the basic notions of posing 
and arrangement started becoming important in fashion and music scenes during 
the late 1970s to early 1980s and continued in the artwork of Richard Prince and 
Robert Longo, friends and significant others of Sherman, or even through the 
fashion world, via the work of Guy Bourdin whose fashion images often featured 
women arranged in doll-like poses and situations. [23] 

At the same time as this filmic trend, people were literally and metaphorically 
disappearing as a result of AIDS, technological developments, and shifts in the 
workplace. No one knew where anyone belonged anymore. They stopped talking 
to each other in person. Communication became abstract and anonymous, when it 
happened at all. A pervasive sense of isolation began to spread, both in real-life 
interactions and also in Sherman’s work. This isolation was coupled with an 
aggression, a refusal to age (or do anything) gracefully, to play by anyone’s rules of 
how women (or people) should behave. There is strength in the steely solitude of 
Sherman’s solitary figures. They are alone because they chose to be, because their 
bodies are prophylactics from a world of disease, contagion, and weakness. Even 
in couture fashion, Sherman’s women dare to look away, to leave their hair 
uncombed, to apply their makeup badly if they apply it at all. There is a duality in 
her images, much like there is a duality to her subjects, always two ways of looking 
and being looked at. Is Mistress Untitled # 122 clenching her fists because she is a 
victim of female hysteria? Or is she clenching her fists because she is preparing to 
kill? Are her centerfolds ready for bed (an assumption inherent in Sherman’s 
titling of the series) or are they resolutely alone and unavailable? Is our housewife 
of Untitled Film Still #3 frilly or domestic? There are two ways of looking, each 
equally important, and Sherman is in the middle, creating both, defying definition, 
exactly as a woman in the 21st century must do. I must reposition myself in 
relation to the image, pulling at the tension between the artificial and the real, the 
performative and the self. Her work isn’t simply about stereotypes, but about 
aesthetic explorations of image, woman, genre, bodies, and space, about 
complicating the code with which we live our lives. 
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Notes 


1. Morris, Catherine. The Essential Cindy Sherman. New York: Harry 
Abrams, Inc., 2001.104. [return to essay] 

2. Miramax had no idea what to do with it, its release was limited to say the 
least, and the domestic gross was only $37,446. 

3. Roberta Smith, in her review of Office Killer for the New York Times, 
November 30,1997, writes: “To people familiar with her career as an artist, 
Office Killer is a fascinating if lumpish bit of Shermaniana, especially when 
considered in conjunction with the Los Angeles retrospective.” 

4. Fuku, Noriko. “A Woman of Parts,” Art in America 85 (June 1997). 74. 

5. A typical Sherman criticism: “The lure of voyeurism turns around like a 
trap, and the viewer ends up aware that Sherman, the artist, has set up a 
machine for making the gaze materialize uncomfortably in alliance with 
Sherman, the model.” Laura Mulvey. “Cosmetics and Abjection.” Cindy 
Sherman, The October Files. Ed. Johanna Burton. Cambridge: MIT Press, 
2007. 69. 

6. Smith, Roberta. “A Horror Movie, Complete With Zombies.” New York 
Times, November 30,1997. 

7. Fuchs, Dale. “Cubicle Culture.” In-Forum. 14 Sept. 1997. 
< http://www.inforum.com/archive/purchases/ 

?page=view&type=archive&id=i8oc;oi >. 

8. Not only does Melanie Griffith’s character, Tess McGill undergo a “cleaning 
up” and “feminization” throughout the film, a la Dorine’s similar journey, but 
her boyfriend cheats on her with a character named Doreen DiMucci. 
Katharine also tries to befriend Tess in a manner similar to Norah’s attempts 
at friendship with Dorine. Both brunettes are untrustworthy and ruthless. 

9. Also see the Anna Wintour-inspired character from The Devil Wears 
Prada. 

10. Rushdie, Salman. The Wizard ofOz. London: BFI Publishing, 1992. 42. 
[return to page 2] 

11. Rushdie 43. 

12. Fuku, Noriko. “A Woman of Parts,” Art in America 85 (June 1997). 74. 








13- Seltzer 262. 


14. Center for Disease Control 
< http://www.cdc.gov >. 

15. Johanna Burton, “A Body Slate,” Cindy Sherman , The October Files. Ed. 
Johanna Burton. Cambridge: MIT Press, 2007.195. [return to page 3] 

16. Burton 198. 

17. “Cindy Sherman: Office Killer.” 50th Locarno International Film Festival, 
August 1997 

< http://www.pardo.ch/10Q7/filmprg/roo4.html >. 

18. Cindy Sherman Retrospective. New York: Thames and Hudson, 1997.100. 

19. In Borat: Cultural Learnings of America for Make Benefit Glorious 
Nation of Kazakhstan (2006), Borat, a character played by Sacha Baron 
Cohen, tries to kidnap Pamela Anderson in a gunny sack to take her back to 
Eastern Europe to get married. He fails. 

20. Fuku, Noriko. “A Woman of Parts,” Art in America 85 (June 1997). 74. 

21. De Man, Paul. The Rhetoric of Romanticism. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 208. 

22. Johnny Mnemonic tells the tale of a man, played by Keanu Reeves, who 
delivers information that has been downloaded into his brain. His memory 
has been “augmented” to provide him with more than twice the normal 
gigabytes of the ordinary individual. In his book on The Matrix, Joshua Clover 
emphasizes the significance of the fact that Johnny “has no conscious access 
to the digital data he carries; he’s perfectly alienated labor of the digital era.” 
The film deals with both the alienation enacted by technological advances and 
the interconnectedness the internet provides, an interconnectedness based on 
isolation, which Johnny makes literal when he dons gloves and a mask to 
enter, literally, cyberspace, a touchable environment complete with animated 
“physical” objects with which he interacts, all while he is fundamentally alone 
and disengaged. Clover, Joshua. The Matrix. London: British Film Institute, 
2004. 21 

23. His fashion editorial and advertising was published principally in French 
Vogue from the mid-1950s through to the late 1980s, where it had its greatest 
impact in the decade of the 1970s. 
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Green is exploding across the mediascape, 
as this ad for NBC’s “Green Week” 
demonstrates. 



In October, 2009 cabinet ministers in the 
Maldives held a meeting underwater to raise 
climate change awareness. Rising sea levels 
already threaten the island nation. 


Film and ecology 


by Stephen Rust 

Robin L. Murray and Joseph K. Heumann, Ecology and Popular Film: 
Cinema on the Edge. New York: SUNY Press, 2009. 228 pages. ISBN 
#9780791476789. 

In 2007 the United Nations’ Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change, a group 
comprised of thousands of scientists and politicians, reached a consensus: 

“anthropogenic warming of the earth’s atmosphere is unequivocal.”[i] 
fopen endnotes in new window ! 

Across the socio-cultural spectrum a slow but perceptible shift in the cultural logic 
of ecology is underway in response to climate change—an environmental meta¬ 
risk already impacting everything from energy and water to war and migration. 
Global society today is characterized by what British sociologist Anthony Giddens 
terms “Giddens’ Paradox.” In his 2009 book, The Politics of Climate Change , 
Giddens explains that 

“since the dangers posed by global warming aren’t tangible or visible 
in the course of day-to-day life ... many will sit on their hands and do 
nothing of a concrete nature about them.”[2] 

Ironically, as our awareness of the situation facing the planet has deepened over 
the past decade, so have our environmental problems. Hybrid car sales are up, 
recycling is hip, and the television networks have increased “green” programming 
to exploit audience awareness of environmental issues. Yet while millions in the 
Maldives, Bangladesh, and Alaska have already begun moving to higher ground 
more carbon dioxide is released each day into the atmosphere than at any point in 
our history. Formally situated to offer audiences a space to both escape from and 
engage such complex socio-ecological issues as climate change, popular films, 
argue Robin L. Murray and Joseph K. Heumann, serve as “indicators of real 
changes worldview.” Demanding the critical attention of media scholars 
interested in understanding the relationship between film and culture, 
ecocriticism has become important than ever. A timely and significant 
contribution to the growing field of ecomedia studies, Ecology and Popular Film: 
Cinema on the Edge explores the explicit and subtle portrayals of socio-ecological 
issues at play in a wide range of popular films. 











Described by Roger Ebert as “sublimely Dennis Quaid as paleoclimatologist and 
ridiculous,” Emmerich’s blockbuster earned “eco-hero” Jack Hall in The Day After 
$544 million worldwide in 2004. Tomorrow. 



Eco-disaster or eco-spectacle? The 1896 
Lumiere Brothers film Oil Wells of Baku: 
Close-View. 


The success of Roland Emmerich’s disaster film The Day After Tomorrow (2004) 
and A 1 Gore’s documentary An Inconvenient Truth (2006) has resulted in a tidal 
wave of cinematic responses drawing on audiences’ increasing awareness of the 
convergence of global warming and globalization. In August 2009 alone, for 
example, no fewer than twelve environmental documentaries (Food Inc., The Age 
of Stupid, The Cove, etc.) were playing theatrically and in December James 
Cameron’s Avatar re-imagined the 3-D blockbuster. In the introductory chapter 
of Ecology and Popular Cinema , however, Murray and Heumann argue that eco- 
films and the film industry producing them are permeated by a tendency to 
disregard ecological aspects of the urban worlds in which most of us live and a 
failure to interrogate the ecological impacts of products “essential” to everyday 
life, from concrete to electricity. While some individuals in Hollywood have 
worked to promote sustainability (e.g. A 1 Gore’s carbon offsets and “greening” of 
the 2007 Oscars), such efforts mask the fact that the motion picture industry 
remains “responsible for a significant amount of both air pollution and 
greenhouse gas emissions,” according to a 2006 UCLA Institute of the 
Environment study. Labeling a popular film “environmental” because it overtly 
represents environmental ideologies often masks problematic issues at play in a 
text that can undermine the intended message. Ecology and Popular Film 
explores the ecological tensions between text and subtext through eleven chapters 
organized around close readings of a diverse collection of individual films that 
signify changes in the U.S. cultural context and its ambivalence attitude toward 
environmental concerns. 


* 



Evoking Walt Whitman in its lyrical argument 


In their introduction, Murray and Heumann develop a methodology of film eco- 
cinecriticism capable of illuminating the “ecological themes underpinning more 
obvious surface readings,” by situating themselves within Lawrence Buell’s 
definition of second-wave eco-criticism, which began in the mid-1990s when the 
concerns of ethnicity, gender, and postmodernism brought about a shift the focus 
of environmental literary criticism from analyses of traditional nature writing 
toward a broader focus on more diverse representations of the interweaving of 
nature and culture. Informed by debates within eco-criticism, the authors align 
themselves with Patrick Murray, who defines environment not only in its material 
sense, but as “as a fundamental feature of the ideological horizons of literary 
works.” This poststructuralist move serves two purposes. First, it provides firm 
theoretical grounding for reading a film’s ecological imagery and themes as 




for using dams to control flooding along the 
Mississippi, The River ( 1938) was funded by 
Roosevelt Administration. 



Living in New York’s abandoned subway 
tunnels for several months, Marc Singer 
produced his film with the assistance of his 
homeless subjects. 



Neo-noir meets urban ecology in Alex 
Proyas Dark City (1998). 


historically situated rather than universal and “natural.” 

Second, it explains the benefit of building on the work of David Ingram, whose 
2000 book Green Screen: Environmentalism in Hollywood Cinema , remains the 
seminal text of eco-cinecriticism. Although their discussion of Ingram needs 
fleshing out (especially his discussion of melodrama), Murray and Heumann zero 
in on his term “film vert,” which describes films that offer overt representations of 
environmental ideologies. Examining ecological concerns, they argue, requires 
more teasing out to get below the surface—a reminder that “environment” and 
“ecology” are not perfectly synonymous. 

Choosing The Day After Tomorrow as a test case, Murray and Heumann contend 
that film’s depiction of global warming science is so hyperbolized and narrative so 
filled with plot holes that it becomes laughable rather than informative. 
Challenging those who see the film as a stirring representation of humanity’s 
impact on the environment and the conflict between science and politics, they 
argue that the film invalidates its own assertions “because they rest on irrational 
emotional arguments rather than rational and logical evidence.” Unfortunately, 
because I would love to read their take on it, the authors do not reference Yale’s 
Anthony Lesierowitz’s, a risk perception analyst and director of the school’s 
Climate Change Center, who in a 2004 article in the journal Science concludes 
that a global audience research survey demonstrates that particularly in the 
United States the film 

“had a significant impact on the climate change risk perceptions, 
conceptual models, behavioral intentions, and even voting intentions 
of moviegoers.”[3] 

Murray and Heumann’s most important contribution to the development of 
ecomedia studies comes when they move past their surface reading of The Day 
After Tomorrow in order to situate it within a tradition of eco-film that begins 
with Soylent Green (1973), the first film to exploit global warming as a plot 
device. Adapting Joseph Meeker’s definition of the literary eco-hero, Murray and 
Heumann explain that ecological and eco-comic disaster films from the 1970s 
forward are driven by two different kinds of heroes: tragic pioneers and comic 
community builders. The Day After Tomorrow, however, develops a new type of 
eco-hero in its white male protagonist Jack Hall (Dennis Quaid), in whom the 
qualities of the tragic pioneer and comic community builder intertwine. Like Theo 
in Children of Men (2006), Jack makes an epic journey not to save the world, but 
to save only those who mean the most to him as an individual. 

Chapter 1 examines the tension between ecology and spectacle on display in oil- 
themed films from the Lumiere’s 1896 Oil Wells of Baku: Close View to the 1968 
John Wayne vehicle Hellfighters. Framing environmental disaster as cinematic 
spectacle, such films both articulate and obscure eco-disaster. Chapter 2 reads 
films bound up with the environmental politics of the New Deal Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Pare Lorentz’s The River (1936) and Elie Kazan’s The Wild River 
(i960), to explain how documentary and feature film similarly employ affective 
imagery and audio to valorize government-sponsored dam projects as the most 
environmentally effective solution to the management of the Mississippi. 


Chapters 3 and 4 consider the ecology of “home” and the representation of urban 
places and spaces in Mark Singer’s haunted yet hopeful documentary of New York 
homeless living in abandoned subway tunnels, Dark Days (2000), and Alex 
Proyas’s neo-noir Dark City (1998). In both films the motifs of darkness and 
home suggest to the authors 


“that the best way to solve environmental problems, both rural and 
urban, is to construct narratives that intertwine humans with each 
other and their environments.” 






In his only overtly environmentalist film, Pale 
Rider (1983), actor/director Clint Eastwood 
takes on coal mine owners. 



Charleton Heston as “tragic pioneer” in David Arquette as “comic community builder” 

Soylent Green (1973), the first film set Chris McCormick in Eight-Legged Freaks 

amidst the phenomenon of global warming. (2002). 


Chapters 5 and 6 trace the development of the eco-hero described in the 
introduction. Soylent Green (1973), “a blatantly environmental films whose 
rhetoric rests on nostalgia,” introduces the trope of the tragic pioneer, a hero who 
sacrifices himself in the quest to save humanity. Eight-Legged Freaks (2002) 
presents an opportunity to explore “how images of the eco-hero have changed as 
our cultural context has evolved to allow us to laugh” at satire of serious eco- 
drama while still portraying such environmental concerns as the dumping of toxic 
waste. 

Chapters 7 looks at Clint Eastwood’s lone environmental Western, Pale Rider 
(1983) discussing the effectiveness of eco-terrorism as means of combating 
corporate exploitation of natural resources. Chapter 8 examines the impact of the 
automobile on culture through a reading of the Fast and the Furious films (2001, 
2003), which highlight the ongoing ecological transformation of urban landscapes 
long since “de-naturalized” by modernity. 



Car culture denaturalizing the urban 
landscape in The Fast and the Furious (Rob 
Cohen, 2001). 



Illustrating the expendable treatment of 
Hollywood stuntmen, Burt Reynolds (center) 
stars in Hooper (Hal Needham, 1978). 


Chapter 9 returns to one of the key claims made in the introduction, that film’s 
environmental themes are often at odds with their production processes. 













Portraying the impact of stunt work on the human body, the 1978 Burt Reynolds 
vehicle Hooper illustrates 



A narrative of human evolution in response 
to zombies, Juan Carlos Fresnadillo’s 28 
Weeks Later (2007). 



Former Vice President Al Gore evoking 
Katrina as universal eco-memory in the 
Oscar-winning documentary, An 
Inconvenient Truth (David Guggenheim, 
2006). 


“how both human lives and ecology are seen as expendable in this 
filmic world, as long as movies make enough money.” 

Chapter 10 contrasts the role of the eco-hero in the zombie apocalypse film, 28 
Days Later (2002) and its sequel 28 Weeks Later (2007). Evolutionary narratives 
of human survival in the face of apocalypse, both films ultimately argue that 
human survival rests ultimately on humanity accommodating itself to nature 
rather than seeking to control it. 

The tension between the global and the individual comes full circle in the book’s 
concluding chapter on An Inconvenient Truth, which argues that 

“like eco-disaster films from the 1970s, Gore’s film argues most 
powerfully when it draws on environmental nostalgia ... [for a] pure, 
untouched, and unpolluted past.” 

Not only does the film draw on such universal eco-memories as the photos of 
Earth shot from space during the Apollo missions, Gore’s personal nostalgia is 
also aligned with environmental messages. He reflects on his suffering over the 
loss of the 2000 presidential election and feels renewed by a trip to the Caney 
Fork River, claims that his son’s automobile accident inspired him to begin 
writing Earth in Balance (1992), and while visiting his family farm recalls when 
his mother read him Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring . Murray and Heumann 
explain how the film succeeds through its integration of personal and universal 
nostalgia, arguing that 

“the scientific slide show on display coordinates with the personal 
experiences Gore reveals ... to skillfully frame global warming as a 
problem we share but can solve together.” 

In other words, Gore is an eco-hero who offers audiences a powerful point of 
identification through which to link their concepts of the individual and the 
global. 

Recognizing that each of these diverse films remains problematic at the textual 
level, Murray and Heumann conclude that as a group they 


“may inspire ecological action because they reveal much about the 
current state of environmental politics.” 



Similarly, it is this reviewer’s belief that Ecology and Popular Film will inspire 
literary and media eco-critics to continue a conversation sure to shape the future 
of both fields. 
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Chato's Land 



Charles Bronson on Location for Chato's 
Land 



Chato now adapted to the land. 


Passage as journey in Sherman 
Alexie’s Smoke Signals : 
a narrative of environmental 
adaptation 

by Robin Murray and Joe Heumann 

In a scene near the middle of Smoke Signals (1998), Victor Joseph (Adam 
Beach) exclaims, “There ain’t any salmon in that river no more!” when his 
traveling companion Thomas Builds-a-Fire (Evan Adams) begins telling 
him about his dream of a fertile Spokane River thriving with fish. Victor’s 
exclamation not only stops Thomas’ storytelling, however, it also opens 
up space for Victor’s own dream-telling, a nightmare about his own 
boyhood attempts to wake up his drunk parents who are passed out after 
a party. In retaliation, Victor smashes empty beer bottles against his 
father’s truck, seemingly merely expressing his anger, but the action also 
empowers him, offering a solution to at least one of the causes of the 
disaster he sees around him on the Coeur d’Alene Reservation. In his 
dream, then, Victor is finding a way to turn the hell of his reservation 
household into a home. Even as a child, he attempts to adapt his 
environment to make it more habitable, just as Thomas adapts a lifeless 
river into a thriving ecosystem through his dreams. 

Western films in which Native American characters are highlighted rest 
on what we call narratives of environmental adaptation. Although 
westerns with Native Americans at the center or on their edges do 
construct Native Americans as either savage or noble “others,” the films 
also (and most importantly for us) demonstrate how effectively Native 
Americans have adapted, and adapted to, what white settlers see as an 
environmental “hell” or something worse. As the Fort Lowell commander, 
Major Cartwright (Douglass Watson), puts it in Ulzana’s Raid (1972), 

“You know what General Sheridan said of this country, 
lieutenant? ... If he owned hell and Arizona, he’d live in hell 
and rent out Arizona.” 


In a move toward a more sustainable view of prairie and desert 
ecosystems, Native Americans in a variety of western films adapt a 
seemingly lifeless environment into a place they can call home. This 
narrative of environmental adaptation continues even into contemporary 
western films set on and near reservation lands and gains particular force 







in Sherman Alexie’s Smoke Signals (1998). 



Relocating Native Americans on and off screen: 
when barren land becomes home 


Chato adapting to a harsh desert landscape. 

Much has been written about Native Americans’ removal to reservation 
lands. After more than a century of skirmishes with tribes from New 
England to Florida, Andrew Jackson encouraged Congress to pass the 
1830 Indian Removal Act, claiming it would separate Native Americans 
from the onslaught of settlers moving ever westward and help them 
evolve into what he saw as a civilized community. In 1832, Jackson 
insisted that Native Americans be removed from prime farming land in 
the Southeast and moved to Indian Territory in what is now Oklahoma on 
what has become known as the Trail of Tears. Of the 15,000 Cherokees 
who began the journey, 4000 died, and many more of the 70,000 moved 
to Indian Territory also died along the way. The move opened up the 
reservation system, however, and after battles with whites in the 1860s 
and 70s, Plains Indian tribes were also forcibly moved to reservations, 
this time in Oklahoma, Arizona, Utah, and other less productive and 
arable lands in the West. 

From the beginning of the reservation system, life on “the Rez” was like 
hell on earth. On these reservations, Indian agents attempted to force 
Native Americans to farm infertile lands, leaving them close to starvation 
since their allotment of cattle was small and sometimes stolen by corrupt 
government officials. According to Gary D. Sandefur, 

“The lands reserved for Indian use were generally regarded as 
the least desirable by whites and were almost always located 
for from major population centers, trails, and transportation 
routes that later became part of the modern system of 
metropolitan areas, highways and railroads” (37). 



Chato in the desert. 



Chato's land's setting. 


Native Americans on reservations were isolated “in places with few 
natural resources, far from contact with the developing U.S. economy and 
society” (37). Breaking up reservation land into allotments after the 1887 
Dawes Act only had a negative effect since the land provided was unfit for 
farming or ranching, and the remaining land was purchased at low prices 
or stolen for white settlers to homestead. 

Reservation life for the Coeur d’Alene, Sherman Alexie’s tribe, has an 
equally brutal history, but, as Alexie asserts, “No one winds up on the 
Spokane Indian Reservation by accident” (quoted in Cornwall). The 
Coeur d’Alene tribe of the Upper and Middle Spokanes were late to the 
reservation system, entering an agreement with the United States in 1887 
after the Dawes Act was signed. This tribe entered into a treaty more than 
six years after the Lower Spokanes had moved onto the Spokane Indian 
Reservation, resisting the move to reservation land in Lower Spokane 
County primarily because it was less desirable for hunting and fishing 
than the middle and upper Spokane. To maintain their claim on 
aboriginal lands, they moved onto the Coeur d’Alene Reservation in Idaho 









Dances with Wolves 



Sioux village. 


and other reservations, including the Spokane, receiving monetary 
compensation for houses, cattle, seeds, and farm implements. By 1905, 
however, the reservations lost rights to water in the Spokane River to the 
Little Falls Power Plant, and by 1909, the Spokane Reservation was 
opened up for homesteading. Coeur d’ Alene and other tribes on the 
reservation were now limited to allotments of from eighty to 160 acres on 
land too rocky for farming. 

A year later, minerals were found on reservations in Idaho. But this 
seemingly beneficial discovery has had catastrophic environmental 
results. Traditional tribal fishing became impossible. According to the 
Official Site of the Coeur d’Alene Tribe, 



Dunbar after an attack by fellow cavalry 
soldiers. 



Dunbar befriends the Sioux. 


“Over a 100 year period, the mining industry in Idaho’s Silver 
Valley dumped 72 million tons of mine waste into the Coeur 
d’Alene watershed. As mining and smelting operations grew, 
they produced billions of dollars in silver, lead, and zinc. In 
the process, natural life in the Coeur d’Alene River was wiped 
out.” 

The Spokane Reservation suffered even worse repercussions from mining 
waste. In 1954, at the height of the Cold War, Jim and John LeBret, both 
tribal members, found uranium on the side of Spokane Reservation, and 
the Newmont Mining Company bought the rights to the Sherwood, Dawn, 
and Midnight Mines, all on reservation lands. The Midnight Mine 
remained active for twenty-seven years and became “an economic and 
social mainstay of the reservation,” but it also had devastating 
environmental consequences (Cornwall). According to Cornwall, 

Sherman Alexie “felt threatened by the uranium mines near his home on 
the Spokane Indian Reservation” after his grandmother died from 
esophageal cancer in 1980 and asserted, “I have veiy little doubt that I’m 
going to get cancer” (quoted in Cornwall). 

Although the Midnight Mine closed in 1981, its devastating legacy 
continues. When the mine closed, it abandoned 2.4 million tons of 
stockpiled ore containing 2 million pounds of uranium oxide and 33 tons 
of waste rock. The company never conducted reclamation work, leaving 
two giant pits like “festering wounds” and a small lake of toxic radiating 
brew that has since 



Dunbar crosses cultural lines. 


“leached into groundwater, and into the sand and water of 
several small streams feeding Blue Creek, which runs through 
the reservation, and eventually into the Spokane River” 

(Cornwall). 

Years of work near and around the uranium mines has also devastated 
the health of tribal peoples, perhaps leaving them “three times more likely 
to get lung cancer and more than twice as likely to get other serious lung 
diseases” (Cornwall). The Federal Government is compensating those 
workers in and around the mines who contract lung diseases, but no 
money has come to the Spokane Reservation. Clean-up has been slow, 
especially with the recent turn toward expanding nuclear power, creating 
a revived interest in mining uranium. 


Economic and environmental disasters continue on reservations, perhaps 
like countries in the developing world where infant mortality, alcoholism, 











Dunbar dances with wolves. 


and poverty rates are shockingly high. Approximately one third of Native 
Americans live on reservations, and twenty-five percent live below the 
poverty line. Yet, as Sandefur asserts, numbers living on reservations 
have increased from twenty-five to thirty-four percent from 1980 to 2000 
because the reservation also provides a cultural base where tribal 
language and culture can be maintained, a strong sense of family and 
community, and a sovereign system run by a tribal council and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The goal for Native Americans living there is to 
adapt the “hell” of their reservations into a home. 



Dunbar and Stands-with-a-Fist go West to 
escape the whites. 



"Thirteen years later, their homes destroyed, 
their buffalo gone, the last band of free Sioux 
submitted to white authority at Fort 
Robinson, Nebraska. The great horse culture 
of the plains was gone and the American 
frontier was soon to pass into history." 
Dunbar leaves the Sioux behind. 



Sioux watch encroaching whites. 


An earlier film, Chato’s Land (1972), helps illustrate the parameters and 
repercussions of such environmental adaptation. The film highlights the 
Apache worldview from a white perspective but provides insight into how 
Pardon Chato (Charles Bronson), a half Apache mestizo, survives in what 
seems like uninhabitable land. According to Captain Quincey Whitmore 
(Jack Palance), when Chato runs from the captain because he killed a U.S. 
marshal in self-defense, he “picks his ground” carefully. Unlike white 
soldiers, Chato has adapted to this inhospitable land and can use it to his 
advantage in a fight. 

The captain explains the wisdom of Chato’s choice to run through Indian 
Territory: 

“To you this is so much bad land—rock, scrub, desert and then more rock, 
a hard land that the sun has sucked all the good out of. You can’t farm it, 
and you can’t carve it out and call it your own... so you damn it to hell and 
it all looks the same. That is our way. To the breed now, it’s his land. He 
don’t expect it to give him much, and he don’t force it none. And to him 
it’s almost human—a livin’ active thing. And it will make him a good place 
to make his fight against us.” 

Other western films address the Native American perspective on adapting 
to their land in less obvious ways. The Scalphunters (1968), for example, 
complicates received beliefs regarding both Native Americans and 
Comancheros when a group of Native Americans exchange Trapper Joe’s 
(Burt Lancaster) animal hides for an escaped slave named Joseph (Ossie 
Davis). When the Native Americans are raided by Comancheros led by 
Jim Howie (Telly Savalas), racial binaries begin to disintegrate, making 
room for accommodation and a collective view of human and nonhuman 
nature. And The Outlaw Josey Wales (1976) examines Native American 
worldviews both peripherally and from a first-person point of view — 
through the eyes of Lone Watie (Chief Dan George) who becomes part of a 
family of castoffs, including Josey Wales (Clint Eastwood). The majority 
of westerns, however, construct Native Americans as an “other” who must 
be destroyed or vanquished for civilization to prosper, but even films like 
The Searchers (1956) provide a more complex look at Native Americans 
when scrutinized through a narrative of environmental adaptation. 

These narratives of environmental adaptation become most convincing, 
however, in the 1990s and 2000s when Native Americans begin telling 
their own stories both as filmmakers and actors. Written by a 
Spokane/Coeur d’Alene Indian, Sherman Alexie, and directed by a 
Cheyenne-Arapaho, Chris Eyre, Smoke Signals illustrates how Native 
Americans still transform hell into a home, in a narrative of 
environmental adaptation centering on two fatherless young men 












exploring their heritage outside the reservation. 
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Defining narratives of environmental adaptation 



Saving Thomas from a housefire. 


Although Native Americans seem to be constructed as either savages or 
“innocents” in most western films, with less maturity than Euro-Americans, 
their view of landscape and land use is usually valorized, especially from the 
mid-1950s forward. In these films, Native Americans represent a more 
environmentally conscious perspective than that of Euro-Americans and 
signify the possibility for a simpler and less cynical view of life. In Dances 
with Wolves, for example, Ten Bears, the chief of the Sioux tribe befriended 
by a U.S. soldier, John Dunbar (Kevin Costner), explains his tribe’s differing 
view of landownership when he shows Dunbar an old Spanish conquistador’s 
helmet: 



Arnold's valley after he deserts his family. 


“The white men who wore this came around the time of my 
grandfather’s grandfather. Eventually we drove them out. Then 
the Mexicans came. But they do not come here any more. In my 
own time, the Texans. They have been like all the others. They 
take without asking. But I think you are right. I think they will 
keep coming. When I think of that, I look at this helmet. I don’t 
know if we are ready for these people. Our country is all that we 
have, and we will fight to keep it.” 

Dunbar’s voice, however, drives the film’s narrative. Through the lens of his 

journal, Dunbar tells us that the Sioux 

“were a people so eager to laugh, so devoted to family, so 
dedicated to each other. The only word that comes to mind is 
harmony.” 



Bus in desert Arizona landscape. 


For Dunbar, the Sioux he encounters represent a worldview that embraces 
nature and lives within it communally, without the individual greed that 
drives whites to “take without asking.” 

The Native American constructed in films like Dances with Wolves fulfills 
Shepard Kreck Ill’s criteria for what he calls “the ecological Indian.” 
According to Kreck, the trope and “dominant image” of the ecological Indian 
found in literature and film is 

“the Indian in nature who understands the systematic 
consequences of his actions, feels deep sympathy with all living 
forms, and takes steps to conserve so that earth’s harmonies are 
never imbalanced and resources never in doubt” (21). 


The ecological Indian valorizes nature at the expense of progress, and this 
Noble Savage shatters when confronted with a modern world and its 
technologies. The ecological Indian cannot assimilate into Western culture 
and vanishes or faces extermination. The westward movement of Native 
American tribes is highlighted in many western films and reinforces this 
image. These cinematic marches of entire tribes are usually viewed from a 
distance, with the destination hidden over the horizon, as in films like She 







Wore a Yellow Ribbon (1949) and White Feather (1955), a disappearing 
thread demonstrating that an “ecological Indian” must either vanish or face 
annihilation. 



Victor and Thomas's bus becomes a 
stagecoach going east. 


Changing landscape viewed from the 
bus. 




Cowboys steal Thomas and Victor's Eastward setting changes, 

seats. 



Reaching Victor's father's home in Mars, 
Arizona. 


In Smoke Signals, on the other hand, the ecological Indian faces neither 
banishment nor annihilation since he adapts the hell of both the reservation 
and the wider Euro-centric world into a home. Alexie calls Smoke Signals “a 
very basic story, a road trip/buddy movie about a lost father.” According to 
Alexie, the film combines two mythic structures, one focused on the self, and 
the other focused on both a buddy and a lost father. 

“You can find them in everything from the Bible to The Iliad and 
The Odyssey. What is revolutionary or groundbreaking about the 
film is that the characters in it are Indians, and they’re fully 
realized human beings” (Alexie). 

Such an archetypal reading suggests Smoke Signals may also combine the 
same three perspectives on the American myth Robert Baird suggests 
underpin the making of Dances with Wolves: 


• “Claude Levi-Strauss’s notion that myths and narratives reconcile 
cultural contradictions and bring opposing forces and values [like 
nature and industry, hunting and agrarianism, innocence and 
decadence] together” (154-155), 

• R. W. B. Lewis’ claim in The American Adam that “the American 













Gymnast on bus. 



Victor and Thomas sing "John Wayne's 
teeth." 



Red earth of Arizona viewed outside the bus. 



Thomas watches river as a child. 


continent triggered images of the Garden among European 
immigrants,” one in which the Native American “provided a ready¬ 
made adamic figure” (155), 

• and Freud’s family romance theory “where he attempted to account for 
certain fantasies of young children who denied their literal parentage in 
favor of more noble imaginary mothers and fathers” (156). 

Amanda J. Cobb, on the other hand, draws on Alexie’s notion of Indians as 
fully realized human beings when she asserts that Smoke Signals is “a 
significant act of self-definition, an exercise of‘cultural sovereignty”’(207). 
Most of the scholarship addressing Smoke Signals examines the film in 
relation to Native American identity and representation. See for example, 

• Gordon E. Slethaug’s “Hurricanes and Fires: Chaotics in Sherman 
Alexie’s Smoke Signals and The Lone Ranger and Tonto Fistfight in 
Heaven,” 

• Joanna Hearne’s “John Wayne’s Teeth: Speech, Sound and 
Representation in Smoke Signals and Imagining Indians,” and 

• John Mihelich’s “Smoke or Signals? American Popular Culture and the 
Challenge of Hegemonic Images of American Indians in Native 
American Films.” 

For us, however, the narrative in Smoke Signals, goes beyond modifying the 
Odyssey story and examining Native American identity, representation, and 
sovereignty. It adds both a collaborative component and a search outside the 
self, in this case for a father’s ashes as the key to his truth. More important, 
the narrative centers on transforming the protagonists’ starting and ending 
point into a home. In Smoke Signals characters do gain self-awareness, as 
they do in The Odyssey, but the awareness extends to both others and their 
own seemingly barren and hopeless setting, the Coeur d’Alene Reservation. 
By translating four of a series of disjointed and primarily bitter stories from 
The Lone Ranger and Tonto Fistfight in Heaven into a filmic collaborative 
journey with what he calls “integrity,” Sherman Alexie has constructed a 
narrative of environmental adaptation with a clear and cohesive structure 
that follows an evolutionary pattern focused on place. 

By following this evolutionary pattern, Smoke Signals adheres to a narrative 
that is embedded in the comic and communal, rather than tragic and 
individualized, notions of species preservation found in the tragic 
evolutionary narrative of The Odyssey and of “early Darwinism” 

(Meeker “The Comic Mode” 164) that supports extermination and warfare 
rather than accommodation. 

According to Joseph Meeker, humans typically embrace a tragic evolutionary 
narrative as in The Odyssey that counters the climax communities of plants 
and animals, which are “extremely diverse and complicated” (162). But this 
position comes at a price and may cost humanity its existence. Meeker 
asserts, 

“We demand that one species, our own, achieve unchallenged 
dominance where hundreds of species lived in complex 
equilibrium before our arrival” (164). 


This attitude may not only lead to the destruction of other species but of 












Thomas and Arnold watch the river before 
going to Denny's. 



Thomas and his grandmother rejoice when 
Victor agrees to take Thomas on his journey. 



Thomas and Victor as boys. 


humanity itself. Meeker believes humanity has “a growing need to learn from 
the more stable comic heroes of nature, the animals” (164). 

The evolutionary narrative of Smoke Signals explores what might happen if 
humanity did learn from these more stable comic heroes, since, according to 
Meeker, 

“Evolution itself is a gigantic comic drama, not the bloody tragic 
spectacle imagined by the sentimental humanists of early 
Darwinism” (164). 

Meeker asserts: 

“Nature is not 'red in tooth and claw' as the nineteenth-century 
English poet Alfred, Lord Tennyson characterized it, for evolution 
does not proceed through battles fought among animals to see 
who is fit enough to survive and who is not. Rather, the 
evolutionary process is one of adaptation and accommodation, 
with the various species exploring opportunistically their 
environments in search of a means to maintain their existence. 

Like comedy, evolution is a matter of muddling through.” 

(164) 

For Meeker, successful evolution encourages communal action to ensure 
survival: 

“Its ground rules for participants (including man) are those which 
also govern literary comedy: organisms must adapt themselves to 
their circumstances in every possible way, must studiously avoid 
all-or-nothing choices, must prefer any alternative to death, must 
accept and encourage maximum diversity, must accommodate 
themselves to the accidental limitations of birth and environment, 
and must always prefer love to war—though if warfare is 
inevitable, it should be prosecuted so as to humble the enemy 
without destroying him.” (166) 

Smoke Signals and environmental adapatation 

Characters in Smoke Signals embrace a focus on “adapting themselves to 
their circumstances in every possible way” while the film adds the element of 
ecology. The director emphasizes this relation between human and 
nonhuman nature by successfully fulfilling Alexie’s goal to “let the landscape 
tell a lot of story” not only outside the bus window and along the paths Victor 
Joseph (Adam Beach) and Thomas Builds-the-Fire (Evan Adams) follow 
toward Mars, Arizona, where Victor’s father’s ashes remain, but also within 
Victor and Thomas themselves. As Thomas explains: 

“You know there are some children who aren’t really children at 
all, they’re just pillars of flame that burn everything they touch. 

And there are children who are just pillars of ash, that fall apart 
when you touch them....Victor and me, we were children of flame 
and ash.” 


To build this narrative, the film follows a three-act narrative grounded in 
ecology: 





Thomas as a stoic Indian. 



Thomas offers to finance Victor's trip. 



Victor and mother watch Arnold leave them 
and the reservation hell 


1. Establishing the reservation as an inhospitable setting for human and 
nonhuman nature. 

2. Leaving the reservation on a journey of landscapes. 

3. Returning to the reservation able to transform hell into a home. 

The reservation as hell on earth 

The reservation’s ecology seems less than life sustaining during the film’s first 
act. Smoke Signals opens in 1976 with an announcement from the reservation 
radio station, KREZ. It is White People’s Independence Day, Randy Peone, 
the DJ (John Trudell), explains, before switching to Lester Fallsapart (Chief 
Leonard George) on the broken down KREZ van at the crossroads. “Big truck 
just went by... now it’s gone,” Fallsapart states, reinforcing the empty world of 
the reservation. The broadcast bridges to a house party that joins the bleak 
physical environment with reservation social life, while it begins the film’s 
narrative: the party celebrates the Fourth of July and the bitter emptiness it 
leaves for Native Americans less than independent on the Rez. 

Social images of reservation life highlight some of the real economic, 
environmental, and social problems still prevalent for Native Americans. In 
one scene, for example, we see a drunk Arnold Joseph (Gary Farmer), Victor’s 
father, who stumbles out of his house, throwing firecrackers to prolong the 
celebration. Beer cans and fireworks cover the lawn. The party is over, but 
Arnold fires a roman candle into the house, and the curtains and living room 
furniture burst into flames. Thomas’ voice tells us that the “fire swallowed up 
my mother and father,” but Arnold catches an infant thrown from an upper 
story window, saving it from the raging fire. It is Thomas, and Arnold places 
him in the arms of his grandmother (Monique Mojica). When the 
grandmother thanks him, he says he “didn’t mean to,” a sign of the guilt he 
will carry that the father validates when he cuts his hair and, as Thomas 
states, “practiced vanishing.” Thomas and Victor have almost literally been 
“born of flame and ash” on a reservation where the only hope seems to be 
survival. 

Twenty-two years later, the same radio DJ broadcasts, “It’s a good day to be 
indigenous,” but life on the reservation is still bleak and barren of hope, and 
the flat brown landscape reflects that desolation. The DJ reports on the few 
passing cars and the story surrounding each driver, but the road is empty. 

The Coeur d’Alene Reservation isolates Native Americans, the scene suggests, 
leaving them on a desert-like island with few prospects for economic gain or 
environmental fecundity. 

A scene in a school gym where three young men play basketball reinforces 
this image. Thomas, wearing a suit, tells stories from the gym stage. “When 
Indians go away, they don’t come back,” Thomas says, with novels like The 
Last of the Mohicans to back up his claim. The story acts as a bridge to a 
phone call received by Victor’s mother, Arlene (Tantoo Cardinal). Arnold 
Joseph has passed away in Mars, Arizona, and Victor must find a way to bring 
him back home. But narrratively the forthcoming trip also highlights the 
inevitable path of the Native American, according to their history. Native 
Americans have been removed to reservations or annihilated, so their 
representation vanishes from the face of the American myth. 














Victor denies his Indian family because Victor smashes beer bottles to protest the 
they have made his home unbearable. horror that is his home. 



Victor's mother's fry bread demonstrates 
the need for community. 


Victor tries to stop his father's departure 
from a bad situation at home. 


Efforts to facilitate Victor’s journey are thwarted because of the hopeless state 
of both Victor and the reservation. In the reservation grocery store, Thomas, 
who has “heard it on the wind” and seen Victor’s mother crying, offers to pay 
for Victor’s trip as long as Victor takes him along. But Victor thinks about his 
father driving him around on the reservation for the last time, showing off his 
magic while drinking beer out of a cooler next to him. The buildings father 
and son pass are dilapidated, and they sit on hard-packed dirt accentuating 
the lifeless state of the reservation. Arnold tells Victor, “[I] wave my hand and 
white people are gone.” Everything he waves at, he says, will disappear, “the 
reservations..., the drunks ..., the Catholics ..., the drunk Catholics .... I’m so 
good, I’ll make myself disappear,” and he does. Arnold has so internalized the 
hell of the reservation and the message it represents that he literally vanishes. 
Victor, too, has internalized the desolation around him and its manifestation 
in Arnold, empty despair. 
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A journey of landscapes 



Smoke Signals' 1998 traffic report 



Victor and Thomas hitch a ride for a story 


The opening act closes when Victor and Thomas consult with their 
mother figures and move closer to their journey. Although Victor bears 
his pain in isolation, Thomas helps his grandmother make fry bread, 
gaining confidence that Victor will agree to travel with him to Arizona. 
The scene also illustrates the communal strength on which environmental 
adaptation can be built. Victor associates fry bread with relationship 
building when he hugs his mom and compliments her on her bread, the 
best on the reservation. Arlene’s story about fry bread helps Victor make 
his decision about taking Thomas: “I don’t make it by myself,” Arlene tells 
him. “I got the recipe from my grandmother and she got it from her 
grandmother, and I listened to people,” she says, showing him how 
building a new and better life—or fry bread—requires a collective process. 
As if responding to this communal vision, Victor goes to Thomas’s house 
to invite him on his journey, and the setting and tone begin to change. 

For example, when Victor and Thomas walk toward the bus that will take 
them from Spokane to Phoenix, Arizona, a comic tone overcomes the 
isolation in act one. They meet Velma (Michelle St. John) and Lucy 
(Elaine Miles) driving in reverse because their car’s transmission is 
broken. According to the Cineaste interview with Alexie, the two women 
and their car provide a 

“sense of time in the movie, when the past, present, and future 
are all the same, that circular sense of time which plays itself 
out in the seamless transitions from past to present.” 


For Alexie this is a visual metaphor for the adage: “Sometimes to go 
forward you have to drive in reverse.” The Velma and Lucy storyline pays 
homage to Thelma and Louise but without the hopeless suicide pact that 
ends the white women’s filmic lives. Instead of driving off a cliff, the two 
young women flirt with Thomas and Victor, giving them a ride only after 
Thomas tells them a story that reveals something about Arnold and his 
work for the American Indian Movement (AIM): 

“Arnold got arrested, you know. But he got lucky. They 
charged him with attempted murder. Then they plea- 

Views of the run-down reservation in 1976 bargained that down to assault with a deadly weapon. Then 

they plea-bargained that down to being an Indian in the 
twentieth century. Then he got two years in Walla-Walla.” 



The story also provides a comic turn in the film, especially when Velma 
laughs, “I think it’s a fine example of the oral tradition.” 


The young men’s journey off the reservation begins when Victor and 
Thomas enter a bus, a modern stagecoach going east to Arizona instead of 
west. Lucy and Velma tell them they are going “to a whole ‘nother 








Impoverished reservation homes on display 



Another scene of reservation poverty. 



Thomas watches Victor play. 



Throwing Thomas from the burning house. 


country,” since to the young women the United States is “as foreign as it 
gets.” Dramatic changes in the film’s ecology reinforce these words, as the 
bus carries the Victor and Thomas across flat brown steppe-like 
landscapes to the red rock of the Southwest. 

The beginning of the bus trip prompts two more stories about Victor’s 
father, one in flashback from Victor’s perspective, the other directly from 
Thomas. These stories demonstrate that Victor and Thomas and their 
environment are moving from a lifeless and hopeless state toward the 
hope of life. Victor’s flashback seems like a dream that is broken by 
Thomas’ story. 

Victor’s story centers on another houseparty, this time before the 
celebrants have passed out for the night. Arnold and Arlene, now both 
drunk, ask young Victor (Cody Lightning) about his favorite Indian, and 
he yells “nobody” repeatedly and runs away. Before the story ends, 
Thomas tells Victor another story about his father that reveals a more 
hopeful take both on Arnold and his environment. In this story, Thomas 
sits on a bridge in Spokane watching salmon run. Arnold sees him and 
invites him to breakfast at Denny’s. As Thomas says, 

“Sometimes it’s a good day to die. Sometimes it’s a good day to 

eat breakfast.” 

The Spokane River is clear and running wildly with fish in this story, but 
Victor exclaims, “There ain’t any salmon in that river no more!” before 
flashing back to his own dream. The party is over now in the dream, and 
Victor sees his parents passed out fully clothed on their bed. He runs from 
the room, and we hear banging noises. Victor is throwing beer bottles at 
Arnold’s truck, breaking them one by one. The hopeless drugged state of 
the reservation is critiqued here, but in the context both of one solution- 
getting rid of the alcohol—and a more natural alternative—a return to the 
life-filled river. 

The return to the river is metaphorical, but it also signifies a return to life, 
following a narrative of environmental adaptation that facilitates 
transforming a lifeless environment into a home. This metaphor is 
reinforced when Victor insists that Thomas take off his suit—complete 
with vest—and take down his hair to become a “real Indian.” He tells 
Thomas, “You’ve got to look like you just came back from killing a 
buffalo,” but Thomas knows better and explains, “But we were 
fishermen.” When Thomas stops at a gas station and changes his clothes, 
he returns, seemingly transformed but wearing a shirt that reads 
“frybread power.” Now they both can be “stoic,” as Victor asserts, and 
survive in a white world. 

They also adapt to the world of white Western popular culture when two 
cowboys steal their bus seat and refuse to move, telling them to “find 
somewhere else to have a powwow.” Thomas notes their failure, but 
together they turn the potential conflict into a success. Thomas begins by 
saying the cowboys always win, and lists a few, from Tom Mix to John 
Wayne. Victor laughs, remembering, “In all those movies, you never saw 













1976 traffic report reveals the reservation’s 
isolation 



Victor's father making home constantly 
difficult. 



Victor's father practicing vanishing. 



John Wayne’s teeth,” and the two build a chant around John Wayne’s 
teeth. Here the landscape tells their story through the windows of the bus 
where red rocky hills line the road toward Phoenix, emphasizing the 
hardships that must be faced on their journey. 

The walk from Phoenix to Mars, Arizona, provides one of these 
challenges. They walk through desert grasslands that for Thomas signify 
Native Americans’ continuous movement west: “Columbus shows up, and 
we keep walking,” he says, and then repeats the mantra for historical 
white figures from Custer to Harry Truman. Yet Thomas slips in humor 
again to counter the setting and the message saying that Victor’s dad 
“looks like Charles Bronson.” Mars, Arizona, on the other hand, looks like 
a crater in the desert, but two trailers break the gold loneliness of the 
valley. When the two arrive in the valley, Suzy Song (Irene Bedard) greets 
them and offers Victor his father’s ashes. A western is on Suzy’s 
television, and Thomas jokes, 

“The only thing more pathetic than Indians on TV is Indians 

watching Indians on TV.” 

Suzy’s willingness to help them and clear affinity with Victor’s father 
serves as the opening of a story that brings them closer to hope and life. 
Thomas tells about Victor’s mother feeding a hundred hungry Native 
Americans with fifty pieces of fry bread, a clear reference to the loaves 
and fishes parable from the Sermon on the Mount. Thomas accentuates 
Arlene’s struggle to determine how to feed so many people, ending with a 
practical solution, tearing the bread in half, so each person gets a portion. 
The story again reinforces the need to work collectively to adapt to a 
sometimes-hostile environment. Victor learns more about his father from 
Suzy, reenacts his father’s ritual hair cutting when collecting personal 
items from Arnold’s trailer, and then leaves with Thomas in Arnold’s 
truck without telling Suzy good-bye. To Thomas, the connection between 
human and nonhuman nature drives their departure: “Suzy and drought, 
mother and hunger, father and magic” all “heavy with illusion.” 

Transforming hell into a home 

One last conflict moves Victor and Thomas toward environmental 
adaptation and serves as the entrance into the third act of the film. While 
fighting over visions of Victor’s father, Victor and Thomas crash Arnold’s 
truck, avoiding a car parked in the middle of the highway. They turn what 
could be a dangerous altercation with police “off the Rez” into a triumph, 
changing Arnold’s past crimes into communal solutions. Instead of 
leaving the scene and avoiding a confrontation with police, Victor helps 
an injured girl from the accident, running all the way to the town hospital 
for assistance. Even when questioned by the police before leaving the 
hospital, Thomas and Victor transform an expected altercation into a ride 
home. The driver of the car responsible for the accident accuses Victor of 
assaulting him, but before Victor can defend himself, the white police 
chief (Tom Skerritt) lets them go, saying, “Mr. Johnson’s wife Holly says 
he’s, and I quote, ‘a complete asshole.’” In a rewriting of Arnold’s earlier 
arrest for participation in an AIM demonstration, the police even drive 
them back to their truck. This transformation of expectations coincides 







Thomas and Victor both of ash and fire. 


with Suzy’s burning Arnold’s trailer back in Arizona, a purifying action 
that parallels the opening fire and cleanses Arnold and Victor of their 
past. 

The fire and ride in the police car help Victor bring life to the reservation, 
as he brings back his father to his mother and home. Victor shares some 
of the ashes with Thomas after thanking him for his help. Then in a 
reversal of western films’ foregrounding progress, the film shows Victor 
and Thomas’ ritual strewing of Arnold’s ashes into the Spokane River. 

The ashes look like magic dust as they float toward the water. Once the 
ashes reach the water, they race downstream like salmon. The overhead 
tracking shot shows the waters crashing over rocks around curves like a 
highway cloverleaf in How the West Was Won (1962), but there is no 
concrete along this river. It is lined with green and shows how ashes and 
fire can transform into life. 

In Smoke Signals, Victor and Thomas turn a bleak hell on the reservation 
into a thriving ecology in a narrative of environmental adaptation that 
includes collective views of human and nonhuman nature and provides a 
living community. Victor adapts to his once-bleak environment and finds 
hope and life. According to Alexie, the movie is about 

“Victor, Thomas, and everybody else calling for help. It’s also 
about the theme of fire. The smoke that originates from the 
first fire in the movie is what causes these events, and the 
smoke from the second fire brings about the beginning of 
resolution.” 

For Victor and Thomas, who have been born of ashes and fire, however, it 
is the water of the Spokane River that leads them to love and life, because 
it is the river that at least metaphorically turns Arnold into a fish, 
connecting him and the two young men who scatter his ashes with nature 
and each other. They have fulfilled, as Meeker explains, an effective 
evolutionary process, 

“one of adaptation and accommodation, with the various 
species exploring opportunistically their environments in 
search of a means to maintain their existence” (164). 

As Meeker concludes, “The lesson of ecology is balance and equilibrium, 
the lesson of comedy is humility and endurance” (168). Victor and 
Thomas learn all of these lessons well. 
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Conclusion 



Soldier's chasing Chato in Chato's Land. 


This narrative of environmental adaptation evolves in U.S. western films with 
Native Americans at their center, from the early valorization of Native 
American worldviews, through the vilification of the savage Indian in the 
1940s and ’50s, back to a more revisionist, if condescending, look at Native 
American perspectives from the 1950s and 60s through the 1990s that makes 
way for the Native-American-centered narratives to come. A review of Smoke 
Signals in Rolling Stone asserts, 

“When it comes to American Indians, Hollywood either trades in 
Injun stereotypes or dances with Disney” (“Smoke Signals” 
review). 



Run of the Arrow's demonstration of whites 
going native. 


Certainly, none of the western films highlighted here comes close to the 
central evolutionary narrative of Smoke Signals, but they all rest on a similar 
narrative structure that reaches a resolution either by relocating or 
assimilating complacent Native Americans or destroying those who resist. 

Smoke Signals stands out in contrast to other films from the 1990s hailed as 
groundbreaking because of their sympathetic portrayal. Dances with Wolves 
(1991), for example, follows a pattern similar to that found in Jeremiah 
Johnson (1972), where a white American goes native, embracing and in the 
process co-opting Native American culture and attitudes toward 
environmental adaptation. Sherman Alexie calls this “cultural appropriation” 
a threat to Native American sovereignty. In the context of Dances with 
Wolves, such cultural appropriation serves as a threat to the Sioux Indians’ 
very survival. John Dunbar (Kevin Costner) penetrates the Siouxs’ homes, 
families, and culture as a brother, but he represents the military that will 
soon force the tribe’s banishment to the West. Before the film’s end, however, 
the narrative of environmental adaptation follows an evolutionary pattern: 
rebellion against and rejection of U.S. culture and movement west, 
discovering Native Americans on the plains, gaining sympathy for Sioux 
culture and internalizing their ideology, and clashing with the dominant 
culture they left behind. 















Run of the Arrow poster shows one man's 
war against yankees. 




Miscegenation in Run of the Arrow. 


Run of the Arrow poster shows its theme 
of miscegenation. 


Smoke Signals 


Watching Indians watching Indians. 


For us, the narrative in Dances with Wolves harkens back to Run of the 
Arrow (1957) where Pvt. O’Meara (Rod Steiger) leaves the defeated 
Confederacy, joins the Sioux as an ex-soldier and takes a Native American 
wife. Both films reverse the narrative of environmental adaptation by 
inserting a sympathetic white soldier as protagonist. In both movies, 
however, this evolutionary narrative fails because white intruders either 
banish or exterminate the Sioux. In spite of the two soldiers’ initial sympathy 
for the Native Americans that adopt them, intruding pioneers dominate the 
narrative. As Meeker argues: 

“No human has ever known what it means to live in a climax 
ecosystem [in which human and nonhuman nature thrive], at 
least not since the emergence of consciousness which has made us 
human. We have generally acted the role of the pioneer species, 
dedicating ourselves to survival through the destruction of all our 
competitors and to achieving effective dominance over other 
forms of life.” (162) 

In Run of the Arrow and Dances with Wolves, on the other hand, the Sioux 
and the white men they adopt are constructed as thriving members of a 
climax ecosystem that dissolves only when the pioneers, the cavalry, 
intervene. 

In Run of the Arrow, O’Meara refuses to return home after the Civil War and 
pledge his allegiance to the Union with whom he had been fighting as a 
Southerner. He rejects the Union and flees to the West, meeting a tribe of 
Sioux who adopt him. He marries Yellow Moccasin (Sara Montiel) and lives 
peacefully with the Sioux until the cavalry begins building a fort on their land. 
This invasion into the Sioux paradise disturbs the evolutionary narrative 
O’Meara had been following. In the end, the cavalry defeat the Sioux in battle. 
O’Meara rejoins the white military and helps defeat his adopted “family.” 



John Dunbar of Dances with Wolves rejects the civilization of the eastern 










United States when he asks to be reassigned to a western fort. His major 
(Maury Chaykin) asks him, “You wish to see the frontier?” And Dunbar 
answers, “Yes, sir, before it’s gone,” a subtle critique of the destruction in the 
West and of its resources by white settlers. 

He then encounters Sioux near his abandoned fort and records his 
observations in a journal, all reported in his voiceover narration. With each 
meeting, Dunbar gains more sympathy for the tribe. In one early entry, 
Dunbar notes, 


Thomas and Suzy Song tell stories. “Nothing I have been told about these people is correct. They are 

not thieves or beggars. They are not the bogeyman they are made 
out to be. On the contrary, they are polite guests and I enjoy their 
humor.” 



Hellfire at home. 


Before the end of Dunbar’s evolutionary narrative, he has adopted a Native 
American worldview. As Kicking Bird (Graham Greene) asserts of Dunbar’s 
transformation, 

“I was just thinking of all the trails in this life, there are some that 
matter most. It is the trail of a true human being. I think you are 
on this trail, and it is a good one.” 

Ten Bears (Floyd “Red Crow” Westerman) even tells Dunbar, when Dunbar 
expresses concern about the cavalry’s hunt for him, “The white man the 
soldiers are looking for no longer exists. Now there is only a Sioux named 
Dances with Wolves.” 


Ultimately, however, the narrative breaks down because whites, like 
intruding pioneers, threaten to wipe out the Sioux and their land. The cavalry 
does find Dunbar and arrest him for desertion, but he escapes and, like the 
Sioux, vanishes into the wilderness, taking Stands With a Fist (Mary 
McConnell) with him. Unlike the Sioux, however, Dunbar and Stands With a 
Fist are white and can integrate easily into white culture. The Sioux, however, 
must contend with white men whose numbers are, as Dunbar explains, “like 
the stars.” 

Other westerns from the 1990s and 2000s revise perspectives on Native 
„ „ Americans, humanizing them and representing their characters 

uzy puri les an renews t roug ire. sympathetically. See Black Robe (1991), The Last of the Mohicans (1992), 

Geronimo (1993), Cheyenne Warrior (1994), Pocahontas (1995), North Star 
(1996), Grey Owl (1999), Shanghai Noon (2000), and The New World 
(2005), as examples. But these films all draw on similar ideologies of 
progress, even when they lament the loss of Native American cultures 
constructed as a necessary sacrifice to promote “civilization” based in 
progress. 





Arnold's memories of home. 


Arnold calls family his home. 


Victor shares Arnold to help make home out 
of their current lives. 








Going home. 


Victor and Thomas find home in daily life 
when they return. 


Only films like Sherman Alexie and Chris Eyre’s Smoke Signals can 
transcend this cultural erasure. Although Alexie admits his writing is 
influenced by dominant popular culture, as a Native American who grew up 
on a reservation, he is tied by his experience to a Native American worldview, 
one written as a narrative of environmental adaptation. When Native 
Americans control the script, the direction, and the production of a film, they 
control its narrative, making space for a comic evolutionary narrative that, as 
Ten Bears states in Smoke Signals, chooses life. 



Spokane River as life. 


Annette Kolodny’s parting words in her “Rethinking the Ecological Indian” 
may shed some light on the significance of this change. According to Kolodny, 
when reading Kreck alongside both Joseph Nicolar’s The Life and Traditions 
of the Red Man and historical documents on which they both draw, she and 
her students discovered, 

“Together they argue for cultural traditions that self-consciously 
promote ecological sanity. Dams could still be built on rivers, but 
they would be opened periodically to accommodate seasonal 
spawning migrations. Hunting would not be eliminated, but it 
would be regulated so as to allow the game populations to survive 
for future generations. And rather than use up or pollute the 
earth’s resources merely ‘for comfort’s sake,’ the lands bounty 
would be husbanded ‘for love’s sake.’” (18) 


When choosing life, perhaps Alexie chooses love, as well. 




Victor watches Arnold's ashes seem to 
swim into life. 

Victor shares Arnold with the Spokane, 
turning him into a fish. 


The Spokane River as a source of life Victor cheers his father’s journey, 
that is no longer tragic. 



Arnold's swim. 
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Images from Field of Dreams 



"Shoeless" Joe Jackson (Ray Liotta) stands 
alone in Field of Dreams, a lone individual 
with no teammates to distract from his story." 



“Shoeless” Joe Jackson in the outfield after 
first appearing as a ghost. Note the perfectly 
centered framing of Jackson's eyes—a 
consistent stylistic element of the U.S. 
baseball film. 



Jackson at the plate. 


Field of American dreams: 
individualist ideology in the U.S. 
baseball movie 

by Tom Robson 

“Ray, people will come Ray. They’ll come to Iowa, for reasons they 
can’t even fathom. They’ll turn up your driveway, not knowing for 
sure why they’re doing it. They’ll arrive at your door, as innocent 
as children, longing for the past. ‘Of course, we won’t mind if you 
look around,’ you’ll say. ‘It’s only twenty dollars per person.’ 

They’ll pass over the money without even thinking about it, for it 
is money they have, and peace they like...And they’ll walk out to 
the bleachers, and sit in shirt-sleeves on a perfect afternoon. And 
they’ll find they have reserved seats somewhere along one of the 
baselines, where they sat when they were children, and cheered 
their heroes. And they’ll watch the game, and it will be as if 
they’ve dipped themselves in magic waters. The memories will be 
so thick they’ll have to brush them away from their faces...People 
will come, Ray...The one constant through all the years, Ray, has 
been baseball. America has rolled by like an army of steamrollers. 

It has been erased like a blackboard, rebuilt, and erased again. But 
baseball has marked the time. This field, this game, is a part of our 
past, Ray. It reminds us of all that once was good, and that could 
be again. Oh, people will come, Ray. People will most definitely 
come.” 

With the possible exception of Gary Cooper’s famous utterance from The 
Pride of the Yankees, “Today I consider myself the luckiest man on the face of 
the earth,” the above speech from Field of Dreams stands as the most 
memorable passage from any U.S. baseball film. As delivered by James Earl 
Jones’ booming, soulful bass voice, the “people will come” speech holds a 
special place in the hearts of millions of baseball fans, poetically proclaiming 
the romance of the “national pastime.” The majority of this passage tugs at 
the strings of nostalgia, a powerful force carefully nurtured by baseball 
executives since the early 20th Century. In Field of Dreams, this speech 
serves as the catalyst for farmer Ray Kinsella, who has bulldozed his profit- 
yielding Iowa cornfield to erect a baseball diamond, to refuse to sell his land 
and allow the field to be destroyed. Kinsella has tracked down Jones’s 
character Terrence Mann, a famous and reclusive writer in the mold of J.D. 
Salinger, to show him this field. With the invocation of “children, longing for 
the past,” the film plays on the desire of adults to return to a simpler time, 
free of financial obligations and family anxieties, devoid of economic 
pressures and the hustle of daily life. By constantly evoking “the past,” this 









Terrence Mann (James Earl Jones): “People 
will come, Ray.” 



Mann: “The one constant through all the 
years, Ray, has been baseball.” 


The line of cars approaching Ray Kinsella’s 
magical baseball field, representing his 
promise of economic prosperity. 


Images from A League of Their Own 



Just like Hollywood pitched in to provide 


speech frames baseball as the reminder of a simpler, less confusing time. 
When delivered by Jones’ comfortingly authoritative voice, it brings with it a 
sense of great peace. 

Yet a close analysis of this speech reveals a slightly more complex motive and 
a less obvious agenda. At its core, Terrence Mann’s monologue addresses 
economic issues. In the context of the script, Mann’s sideline sermon is not 
intended to make Ray remember baseball’s peacefulness—he already knows 
this. With this speech Mann presents Ray with an economic path forward, a 
way to capitalize on his miracle diamond. Ray’s immediate concern is the 
impending loss of his farm, home, and financial stability, and Mann’s speech 
confronts this concern. The most trenchant line of the speech is not, “The one 
constant through all the years, Ray, has been baseball,” but rather, “It’s only 
twenty dollars per person.” By framing the ballfield as an economic 
opportunity, Field of Dreams underscores important aspects of U.S. ideology, 
particularly pertaining to financial issues and systems. The speech points Ray 
Kinsella toward a path to personal economic success and individual growth. 
Such an ideological inscription is not unique to Field of Dreams but can be 
found in a wide variety of successful and popular baseball films, especially 
throughout the 1980s and early 1990s. 

Over the course of this paper I intend to show how these movies support 
dominant U.S. economic and social norms. Furthermore, the surge in 
successful baseball movies from 1984 to 1992 seems to have a connection to 
this ideology. Earlier, how did the earliest successful baseball film, 1942’s 
Pride of the Yankees, inscribe ideology onto a cinematic presentation of the 
game and why? With that question answered, why did the later influx of 
baseball movies in the 80s and 90s find such a strong audience? By 
prioritizing the single man over the collective, these films connect to the 
inherently individualistic ethos of U.S. life, and baseball serves as a 
supremely appropriate vehicle to construct, support, and propagate this 
ideology of individualism. 

The years 1930 to 1945, often referred to as the Studio Years, were ones in 
which Hollywood codified its presentation and production styles, solidifying 
its method for making movies. It also represented a severely trying time for 
the country at large. From the Depression in 1929 to the end of World War II 
in 1945, the nation was confronted with unprecedented historical challenges. 
In such an uncertain time, Hollywood stepped to the plate, literally and 
figuratively, to provide moral support. Beyond entertainment, the film 
industry assumed the sociopolitical task of making Americans feel good about 
the United States. Put simply, the film industry invested in American 
mythology. 

As Robert Sklar writes of this process, 

“In ordinary language, myths and dreams are falsehoods— 

fantasies, fictions, imaginary tales” (195). 

As Sklar tells us, the Depression caused countless Americans to question the 
validity of the American Dream. Long-held notions about the value of hard 
work and the virtue of delayed gratification clashed with the reality of an 
economic system in total collapse and millions out of work. Facing the rising 
threat of fascist Europe, especially Hitler and the Nazis, this doubt in the 
strength of the American way posed a dangerous threat to the nation. Sklar 
indicates the task set for culture in these times: 






inspiration during World War II, baseball 
found new ways to capture notions of 
Americana. Here is Dottie Henson (Geena 
Davis) at bat early in the film A League of 
Their Own, dramatizing the All-American 
Girls Professional Baseball League. 


“In politics, industry and the media there were men and women, 
as often of liberal as of conservative persuasion, who saw the 
necessity, almost as a patriotic duty, to revitalize and refashion a 
cultural mythology” (196). 

Robert Ray takes Sklar a step further, describing this constructed mythology 
as 



Dottie and her team celebrating following the 
victory, with Dottie towering over her 
teammates, visually stressing the importance 
of individualism to both the game and the 
film. 


“deliberately traditional, a reassertion of the most fundamental 
beliefs in individualism, ad hoc solutions, and the impermanence 
of political problems” (31). 

The baseball film proved a perfect way to navigate this terrain, as the game of 
baseball itself had served a very similar purpose in the late-i9th Century. 
Coming out of the Civil War, as the United States transitioned from an 
agrarian nation to an industrial one, baseball served as a unifying element in 
national identity. Those uncertain about what this shift in national cultural 
priorities portended found comfort and stability in this game that seemed to 
embody most of the basic values of the nation. As Samuel Octavio Regalado 
writes, 

"Liberty, egalitarianism, individualism, populism, and laissez-fair, 
in one manner or another, fit the chemistry of baseball” (299). 



Scout Ernie Capadino (Jon Lovitz) recruiting 
the Henson sisters. 



The women trying out for the All American 
Girls Professional Baseball League working 
out together. 


Marshall G. Most and Robert Rudd have a similar perspective, saying, 

“Baseball’s proponents believed the game would cultivate in 
America’s urban youth the same qualities that previous American 
youth had developed naturally on the frontier: characteristics 
such as honesty, patience, respect for authority, competitiveness 
and individualism” (Stars, Stripes, and Diamonds 11-12). 

The item that recurs on all these lists is “individualism.” For all of its 
promotion as a team sport, baseball is fundamentally a contest between 
individuals. While nine players stand in the field, the game boils down to a 
contest between two individuals—the pitcher and the hitter. While others are 
often involved in plays, the essence of baseball is individual competition. 
Even mainstream coverage of the game acknowledges this fact. In 2009 Bill 
Simmons of ESPN.com and ESPN The Magazine wrote, 

“Baseball is an individual sport masquerading as a team sport.” 

While connoisseurs of the game might appreciate the beauty of a well- 
executed double play, or the selflessness of the sacrifice bunt, baseball and its 
media associates have consciously chosen to promote solo achievements, 
whether through the use of the famous 1990s advertising slogan “Chicks dig 
the long ball,” or through media coverage of astounding feats of individual 
defensive glory (“Web Gems,” in ESPN parlance).[1] fopen endnotes In new 
wind owl This emphasis on the individual in baseball fits neatly into the 
game’s place in U.S. mythology and ideology, for as Roland Barthes tells us, 
“Statistically, myth is on the right” (148). For Barthes, mythology serves a 
fundamentally conservative purpose, supporting the dominant, bourgeois 
value system and power structure. Distinguishing between the left, terming 
them “the oppressed,” and the right, Barthes writes, 


“The oppressed makes the world...the oppressor conserves it, his 
language is plenary, intransitive, gestural, theatrical: it is Myth. 
The language of the former aims at transforming, of the latter at 
















eternalizing” (149). 



The same workout shot from above, 
emphasizing the possibility of a group focus 
in this film. 



The players at an etiquette class. Note that 
Dottie is out of sync with most of those 
around her. 



Another etiquette scene. Only Dottie has a 
striped skirt on, making her immediately 
jump out to the eye. 



Manager Jimmy Dugan (Tom Hanks) 
uttering the most famous line of the movie: 
“There’s no crying in baseball!” 


Myth serves to perpetuate social structures and assumptions; it narratizes 
ideology. 

Writing the formula: 

The Pride of the Yankees (1942) 

The Pride of the Yankees marked a shift for baseball films, as it was the first 
to be deemed “high quality.” Unlike those that preceded it, this first iconic 
baseball film used stars—most notably Gary Cooper as Yankee legend Lou 
Gehrig—and had high production values (Most and Rudd, Stars , Stripes, and 
Diamonds 29). It received eleven Oscar nominations, including Best Picture, 
Best Actor, Best Actress, and Best Screenplay, and won the Oscar for best film 
editing (IMDB). The film also established a narrative style for the baseball 
film that remains in effect today. Pride of the Yankees adhered closely to the 
newly-developed Classical Hollywood Style and forged a mold that baseball 
movies would follow for decades. Almost without exception, every U.S. 
baseball film to follow Pride of the Yankees adopted the formula, perspective, 
and aesthetics of the 1942 classic, and in so doing inscribed the ideology of 
the game permanently on celluloid. 

Louis Althusser defines ideology as 

“a system...of representations (images, myths, ideas or concepts, 
depending on the case) endowed with a historical existence and 
role within a given society” (231). 

Ideology encompasses those assumptions, perspectives, and structures that 
pervade and propel a culture. For Althusser, the emphasis of ideology is on 
the culture’s “practico-social function,” and as such is “an organic part of 
every social totality” (231, 232). Citizens of a given society will take its 
ideology for granted, for ideology does not function on the conscious level. 
Rather, it works below the surface, unnoticed by those who follow it. In other 
words, ideology refers to those values historically constructed as central to 
the society, those ideas “impose[d] on the vast majority of men” (233). 

Pride of the Yankees openly acknowledged its desire to appeal to U.S. notions 
of patriotism. The film opens with a scroll of text designed to connect the 
story of Gehrig to the lives of the U.S. soldiers fighting overseas in World War 
II. This scroll links Gehrig’s diagnosis of and eventual death from 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (ALS, or as it would soon become known as in 
America, Lou Gehrig’s Disease) to the battlefield casualties in Europe and 
Asia, uniting them both under the umbrella concept of courage and heroism: 

“This is the story of a hero of the peaceful paths of everyday life. It 
is the story of a gentle young man who, in the full flower of his 
great fame, was a lesson in simplicity and modesty to the youth of 
America. He faced death with that same valor and fortitude that 
has been displayed by thousands of young Americans on far-flung 
fields of battle. He left behind him a memory of courage and 








Dottie performing an unnecessary split to 
catch a foul ball, showing off for the crowd 
and cameras in an attempt to gain attention 
for the league, and demonstrating her 
superior athleticism. 



A smudged Dottie chewing tobacco with 
Dugan. Both the dirt and the chaw suggest 
that Dottie is really "one of the boys," 
bringing the hyper-masculinity often 
connected to movies of the Reagan/Bush 
years. 



League executive Ira Loewenstein (David 
Strathairn) referring to the AAGPBL as a 
“product.” 



Dottie and her sister Kit (Lori Petty) colliding 
at home plate in the final game. 


devotion that will ever be an inspiration to all men. This is the 
story of Lou Gehrig.” 

This prologue, attributed on screen to popular writer Damon Runyon, who 
holds no other credited connection with the film, establishes two important 
aspects of the baseball movie formula. By connecting Gehrig to the soldiers in 
harm’s way, Runyon firmly cements baseball not just as the national pastime, 
but as the nationalist pastime. In this construction, love of baseball equates to 
love of country. The second aspect of the formula established by this prologue 
holds even more significance, and it will serve as the focal point for much of 
my discussion for the duration of this paper. The Pride of the Yankees clearly 
focuses on an individual. 

The final words of the scroll, “This is the story of Lou Gehrig,” leave no 
question as to the center of this tale. The movie is not concerned with the 
team, or with the city of New York as a whole, but rather with the pride of the 
Yankees, the All-Star first baseman. The prologue even identifies Gehrig as a 
“hero,” making him larger than life and helping to construct the mythology of 
the ideal American man. Gary E. Dickerson identifies this as a conscious 
choice on the part of the filmmakers, who felt Gehrig 

“embodie[d] the moral standards, ethics, and popular values that 
Hollywood creators and the Roosevelt administration sought to 
exemplify and reinforce for the American audiences during this 
period of world strife” (43). 

Indeed, throughout the film positive images of a hopeful United States recur, 
especially as seen through the eyes of Lou’s mother, who says early in the 
film, 


“In this country, you can be anything you want to be.” 

If one of the possible representations of ideology can be found in cultural 
myths, then the myth of the American Dream stands as perhaps the most 
shining exemplar for U.S. society. The collectively-held ideal of personal 
achievement despite great odds—pulling oneself up from one’s bootstraps, so 
to speak—ingrains itself in the minds of young Americans almost from birth. 
The notion that hard work and determination can generate success guides the 
life choices of millions and provides inspiration to those down on their luck. 
The American Dream, however, putatively regarded as one of grit and 
determination, actually represents an economic dream. At its core, the 
American Dream tells us that any individual can reach great economic 
heights—can become a Rockefeller, a Ford, or, indeed, an Obama—despite 
the circumstances of his birth. It is fundamentally an individual dream; it has 
no concern with the overall welfare of the populace or even the nation. The 
trajectory of the single man—and it is usually constructed as a man- 
achieving his goals takes precedence over any possible communal success. If 
communal success occurs, so much the better, but the Dream primarily aims 
to demonstrate the economic achievement of the individual. 

From the beginning of the film, director Sam Wood shows Gehrig as a loner 
in relation to the group. A group of neighborhood boys singles out young Lou. 
They refuse to let him join their game, and they mock the baseball cards he 
offers them in exchange for inclusion. These cards, it should be noted, 
showcase some of the most respected greats in the history of the game, but 
only Lou is smart enough to recognize their contributions; the others merely 














The collision, continued. 



Kit’s teammates lifting her on their shoulders, 
allowing her to be larger than her sister for 
once. 



Dottie being left alone in the locker room as 
teammate Mae Mordabito (Madonna) leaves. 


Images from The Pride of the Yankees 
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Damon Runyan’s opening text scroll, 
connecting Gehrig to the soldiers fighting in 


dismiss the players as too old. This establishes the story of one man, Lou the 
loner, in opposition to a group of barely individuated meanies. Lou then 
showcases his superiority by crushing the first pitch he hits in the game out of 
their makeshift ballpark and through a neighborhood shop window. The 
strong individual silences the noisy rabble. 

As the narrative progresses, Lou’s personal development always takes 
precedence over any team activity. The first time the filmmakers show Lou 
with his minor league team in Hartford, the only thing the viewer sees is 
Gehrig, not the other players. This is also true of the only on-screen on-field 
appearance of Gehrig in his college playing years. In fact, in both of these 
scenes Gehrig is shown practicing, not playing in a competitive game. These 
scenes exist to show the development of Gehrig’s personal skills, not the state 
of his group’s success. The film frames Gehrig in the foreground in a tight 
shot; little visual information about the field beyond Lou’s world exists. We 
also see this through the newspaper illustration shown in the film, captioned, 
“Lou Gehrig: The Babe Ruth of the Colleges.” No university affiliation is 
noted, and the film places Gehrig in the context of one of the biggest legends 
in the history of U.S. sports, the indomitable “Babe,” who will soon appear on 
screen. 

To emphasize Gehrig’s individual importance, consider the athlete’s first step 
into the center of group space for any team: the locker room. The clubhouse 
ostensibly exists as a communal location. It is space where players can bond 
with each other and plan a collective strategy for the upcoming contest. Yet in 
Pride of the Yankees, the first time the camera ventures into the locker room, 
it shows a distinctly different scene. The camera shows Gehrig walking into 
the clubhouse, but no one else is there. He arrives prior to the rest of the 
team, and for a few moments the camera shows only Gehrig and rows of 
empty lockers. He is alone inside the heart of the team. [2] He walks along the 
bank of lockers, seeing each one individually with its name plate on it— 
including Ruth’s. The lockers are spaced and the camera placed so that you 
never see more than a single locker plate at the same time, always 
emphasizing the single name, as opposed to a collective mass of names. 
Moments later the door opens and the remainder of the team files into the 
room, yet none address the rookie. The camera remains focused on Gehrig in 
the foreground, while the teammates stay in the background of a deep-focus 
shot. This has the dramaturgical effect of showing the team ignoring Gehrig; 
it has the ideological effect of ignoring the team in favor of Gehrig. 

Gehrig literally stands apart from the crowd throughout the film. Consider 
his return to his childhood home after his stint in the minors. A crowd has 
gathered in the Gehrig family’s living room, hotly anticipating the impending 
Major League debut of the local neighborhood boy. When Gehrig walks 
through the upstage door and enters the scene, he towers over the assembled 
mass of men and women. Standing at least six inches above anyone else, 
Gehrig is made to look literally larger-than-life and heroic. 

Aesthetically, the film conforms to Classical Hollywood style. Consider the 
framing of the image. Throughout the movie, Gehrig almost always appears 
in the center of the frame, especially for significant emotional moments. At a 
college dance Gehrig meets the young woman Myra. After a short but 
pleasant conversation, she leaves him to go and dance with a friend. We see 
her get out of her chair and walk out of our line of focus and into the 
background, but the camera stays focused on him. Rather than following the 
active member of the scene, the filmmaker shows us Gehrig watching her 











World War II. 


leave. He remains in the center of the screen, totally still. 



Young Lou being excluded from playing ball 
with the other neighborhood kids. 



Illustration of Gehrig (Gary Cooper) as “The 
Babe Ruth of the Colleges.” 



Gehrig’s larger than life shadow. 


Later, he tells his mother that he will be going to Hartford (though he 
neglects to say that he intends to play minor league baseball.) She mistakenly 
hears him say “Harvard,” believing he will be pursuing an advanced 
education in engineering. Ecstatic, she pulls Gehrig into an embrace and says, 
“You’re going to be a great engineer.” As she does this, the camera zooms in, 
placing his face in extreme close-up with his eyes centered. Gehrig appears in 
almost every scene of the picture and serves as the link between scenes. 
Dissolves from one scene to the next frequently utilize the hero’s location on 
screen to get us from place to place. Throughout the film, director Wood 
utilizes continuity editing and a traditional shot-countershot approach to 
two-person scenes. None of the other baseball films discussed in this paper 
violate this style. 

Only one scene in the film seems to deviate from the Classical style. Early in 
the film, after he has first hit for the Yankee scouts, Gehrig sits at home, 
working at his desk. The shot is centered, looking at him fairly directly. 
However, there follows a jarringly strange cut. From this very traditional 
framing we move to a shot of the same scene from the left. Gehrig now sits in 
3/4 profile and the desk lamp takes center in the shot, which comes from a 
slightly lower angle. Nothing at all motivates this move. In the next scene, 
however, after learning that his mother has taken ill, Lou crosses to the 
window to open the shade. Light streams in from the street and creates a 
hugely noticeable shadow on the wall, seemingly far beyond the traditionally 
naturalistic aesthetic of the Classical style. This shadow dominates the wall 
and is literally “larger than life.” This minor violation of the Classical style 
serves the same agenda—focusing the narrative on Gehrig and crafting him as 
an outsized, heroic personality. 

Among the more famous scenes in Pride of the Yankees is Gehrig’s stellar 
World Series game where he hits two home runs, fulfilling a promise made to 
a sick child in the hospital. While speaking with the child prior to the game, 
Lou says, “Billy, you know there isn’t anything you can’t do if you try hard 
enough?” A few moments later, the following exchange occurs: 

“Billy: Could you knock two homers? 

Gehrig: Two homers? In the World Series? 

Billy: But Mr. Gehrig, you said you could do anything if you tried 

hard enough. That’s what you said. 

Gehrig: Yeah. OK. I’ll hit two homers for you, if you hit one for 

me.” 

Gehrig of course lives up to his outrageous promise, but consider the 
circumstances of the feat. When Lou comes to the plate for his last at-bat, the 
Yankees are poised to take the lead and win the game. They have runners on 
base and are in the midst of a rally. The opposing pitcher chooses to walk 
Gehrig intentionally, rather than challenge the dangerous hitter. Our hero, 
however, knows that a walk will rob little Billy of his promised second home 
run. So Gehrig swings at a pitch well outside the strike zone. Naturally the 
ball screams off the bat and over the fence, both winning the game and 
honoring the promise, but the event lacks logic. Swinging at a pitch that far 
outside the strike zone has almost no chance of producing a successful 
outcome; Gehrig was essentially extremely lucky to connect. Simple physics 
suggests that Gehrig lacked the necessary leverage to be able to power the 
ball successfully from that location. He swings not out of a desire to help his 
team win the game (a walk would have placed the team in a very 
advantageous position) but out of a desire to respect a personal commitment. 










Gehrig staring at Ruth’s locker on his first trip 
into the clubhouse. 


This swing represents an inherently selfish, individualistic act. In 
constructing the mythological figure of Gehrig, Pride of the Yankees 
demonstrates that the promise of one man to one boy supersedes the 
responsibility of that same man to help his team and thus lift the spirits of an 
entire city. 



Billy (Gene Collins): “Could you knock Gehrig at bat trying to hit Billy’s second 
two homers?” home run. 



The same moment at bat. Notice how far 
away from Gehrig the catcher has 
positioned himself, indicating the attempt 
at an intentional base on balls. 



Gehrig: “Today I consider myself the 
luckiest man on the face of the earth.” 


Baseball films support the individualist ethos embedded inside U.S. ideology. 
Despite their treatment of a “team” sport, U.S. baseball films highlight the 
trials and trajectories of single entities in the context of a group activity; the 
personal achievements are valued, while the team assumes secondary status. 
The baseball film mirrors this reality in professional baseball, where, as 
Aaron Baker writes, 

“Sports...give the greatest recognition to star performance 
regardless of any gestures they might make to teamwork, fair play, 
and fan communities” (n). 

For Baker, Pride of the Yankees presents an idealized notion of this 
individual achievement, connecting it to notions of masculinity: 

“World War II sports biopics [like Pride of the Yankees ] celebrate 
male heroes for their strength, courage, self-discipline, hard work, 
and dedication to a cause” (49). 

The ideology and style cemented onto the baseball film through Pride of the 
Yankees remained dominant in the genre throughout the twentieth century. 
Despite shifts in time period, tone, race, gender, or level of play, the formula 
written by the Gehrig biopic stayed in effect for decades. 
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Gehrig walking off the field for the last time. 
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Images from The Jackie Robinson Story 


Proving the formula: 

The Jackie Robinson Story (1950) 



A young Jackie playing baseball with other 
(white) neighborhood children. 



Robinson at bat early in the film. Note the 
low angle of the shot. 


Less than a decade after Pride of the Yankees formed the mould, Legend 
Films released The Jackie Robinson Story, chronicling the life and career of 
another legendary U.S. baseball player. The story of the first African 
American to break the color line and play for a Major League team fit neatly 
into the individual hero mold established in reference to Gehrig. While the 
film, written by Lawrence Taylor and Arthur Mann and directed by Alfred E. 
Green, lacks the visual excellence of Pride of the Yankees, an examination of 
the work reveals the ways in which the filmmakers employed the individualist 
framework to tell their story. Despite the racial difference between the two 
protagonists, The Jackie Robinson Story simply slides into the formula. In 
fact, baseball has an overwhelmingly Caucasian history—a racial history that 
no doubt contributes to the sense of nostalgia among a certain segment of the 
game’s fan base. But in this film race presents no barrier to an individualist 
narrative focus. Just as baseball itself survived—thrived, in fact—following 
the influx of African American, Latin American, South American, and Asian 
players into the sport, the baseball movie found its formula even more 
enduring through its ability to successfully integrate all races into its 
structure. 

As with Pride of the Yankees, The Jackie Robinson Story opens with a 
prologue, this time spoken. The unseen narrator intones, 

“This is the story of a boy and his dream, but more than that. This 

is the story of an American boy, and a dream that is truly 

American.” 

From the first few frames of the film, the creators squarely position The 
Jackie Robinson Story as a piece of U.S. propaganda, directly invoking the 
notion of the American Dream. Thus the success of the single man, Jackie 
Robinson, who plays himself in the film, stands in for the success of the 
larger idea of the United States: Robinson reinforces the U.S. myth. The 
importance of Americana recurs throughout the film, most often out of the 
mouth of Brooklyn Dodgers owner Branch Rickey (played by actor Minor 
Watson), the man who signed Robinson to a professional contract and 
brought him to the Major Leagues. Rickey frequently connects baseball and 
its racial integration with the larger concept of “America” and democracy. 
When he first meets with Robinson Rickey says to him, 


“You know a box score is really democratic, Jackie...it just tells 
you what kind of ballplayer you were that day.” 


The implication of this comment is clear: a box score, a few inches of black 
ink on grey newsprint with names, abbreviations, and numbers, tells you 
everything you need to know about a game: wins, losses, and statistics. The 
box score, by its nature, is color blind and thus democratic. For the character 
Rickey, the chance to play professional baseball is a right. As he says to 






Robinson, 



Robinson sliding into third base after his first 
at-bat, showing his superior speed. 


“We’re dealing with rights here, the right of any American to play 
baseball, the American game.” 



Robinson talking to a scout from the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 


Again, the film presents baseball as an uniquely U.S. experience, the pastime 
as part of national character. When several members of the Dodgers sign a 
petition saying they refuse to play alongside Robinson, Rickey harangues 
them in his hotel suite along these same lines: 

“I respect your right to petition, but I do question and I will fight 
any petition that denies any American the right to earn his living 
in the game that is supposed to represent the democratic 
principles of sportsmanship and fair play!” 

In many respects the film seems as interested in lionizing Rickey, the older 
white capitalist out to improve his ballclub, as much as the young black 
athlete. The importance of America as a construct, so central to Rickey’s 
character, even finds its way into the film’s musical score. During a scene in 
the second half of the film, as Robinson leaves the Dodgers clubhouse 
following a game, three white men approach him and his wife (Ruby Dee) 
and threaten them, until chased away by two of Robinson’s white teammates. 



Rae being alarmed by three racist fans 
following a game. 


The three fans threatening Robinson and 
his wife. 































Branch Rickey (Minor Watson): “You know a 
box score is really democratic, Jackie.” 


Robinson staring down one of the fans, Two of Robinson’s teammates coming to 
before remembering his promise to his rescue and escorting him to the team 

Rickey not to fight back. bus. 

As the teammates walk the Robinsons to the team bus, the viewer hears the 
strains of “America the Beautiful.” The song later returns during the final few 
minutes of the film, as Robinson addresses Congress. There the heroic player 
makes the following statement, underscored by the patriotic song: 

“I know that life in these United States can be mighty tough for 
people who are a little different than the majority. I’m not fooled 
because I’ve had a chance open to very few Negro Americans, but 
I do know that a democracy works for those who are willing to 
fight for it, and I do know it’s worth defending. I can’t speak for 
any 50 million people, no one person can, but I’m certain that I, 
and other Americans of many races and faiths, have too much 
invested in our country’s welfare to throw it away, or let it be 
taken from us.” 

Over the course of this speech Robinson’s focus shifts. At the start of the 
address Robinson appears to be looking at an unseen Congressman, but 
slowly his head begins to turn, and by the last few phrases he stares directly 
into the lens. The effect of this direct address combined with patriotic music 
solidifies in the audience’s mind the notion of the exceptional Americanism of 
this story. The moment is given even more impact by the fact that Robinson 
himself speaks these words. Following this speech the movie closes with a 
return of voiceover, mirroring its opening moments: 

“Yes, this is the Jackie Robinson story, but it is not his story alone, 
not his victory alone. One that each of us shares. A story, a 
victory, that can only happen in a country that is truly free. A 
country where every child has the opportunity to become 
president, or play baseball for the Brooklyn Dodgers.” 




The figure of Robinson naturally looms large over the story. As in Pride of the 
Yankees, Robinson is frequently the tallest figure in any shot, even among the 
other players. Of course, Robinson will naturally stick out from his fellow 
players as the only dark-skinned face in a sea of whiteness. 



Robinson and his wife Rae (Ruby Dee) on 
the bus to Florida for spring training. 
Robinson is centered in the frame, 
significantly taller than anyone else on the 
bus, and noticeably darker-skinned than 
even his wife, making him stand out even 
more. 


The film, however, reinforces this image of Robinson as a player of singular 
importance. The rest of his teammates are barely individuated. Few are ever 
addressed by name in the film or given specific personal traits. Add in the 
depersonalizing effect of the baseball uniform, designed to make members of 
the team blend into each other, and the centered framing of the Classical 
Hollywood Style, and Robinson clearly stands out from all of those around 
him. Director Green also establishes this visual uniqueness from Robinson’s 
first day of spring training for Montreal, a Dodgers minor league affiliate. 
Robinson wanders from group to group, trying to become involved in a 
fielding practice drill, but none of his white teammates even acknowledge his 
presence. From the outset the film positions Robinson, its hero, as a lone 
man in opposition to a group system that disdains him. 










Robinson testifying to Congress at the Robinson looking directly into the camera 
end of the movie. lens for the end of his speech, with the 

Statue of Liberty double-exposed in the 
background. 



Rickey lecturing the Dodgers players who 
signed the petition to remove Robinson from 
the team. 


The film’s baseball sequences focus almost exclusively on Robinson, 
highlighting his blend of exceptional defense, speed running the bases, and 
power. At one point, after watching a particularly adept piece of fielding, 
Rickey turns to the team’s manager and says, “No other human being could 
have made that play.” Visually and textually Robinson is elevated above all of 
those around him. While the film pays lip service to following the rise of the 
Dodgers as they pursue the pennant, the film lacks any sort of team 
celebrations or other collective acts. Only Robinson’s on-field exploits matter. 
The larger narrative of team success has relevance only insofar as it adds to 
the story of Jackie’s journey. The narrative prioritization of individual 
accomplishment at the expense of team success continues in The Jackie 
Robinson Story from what began in Pride of the Yankees, and such 
prioritization will dominate the wave of baseball movies from 1984 to 1992. 

The Natural {'l 984) 


Images from The Natural 



While a few select films did draw audience attention over the next three and a 
half decades, the genre did not truly peak until the period between 1984 and 
1992. This eight-year span saw the appearance of numerous successful films 
on the subject, especially The Natural (1984), Bull Durham (1988), Eight 
Men Out (1988), Major League (1989), Field of Dreams (1989), and A 
League of Their Own (1992). While scholars like Howard Good find it 
“surprising, even puzzling” that baseball movies should find such an audience 
in this period, the reason seems apparent (19). Rudd and Most, however, also 
seem to overlook the obvious when they ascribe this resurgence to a renewed 
attachment to 

“the themes of community contained within baseball’s cultural 
vision...Baseball films of the 1980s and 1990s offered American 
audiences a hopeful vision of community” (“Returning to the 
America” 36).[3] fopen endnotes in new window! 


As previously discussed, our conception of baseball has little to do with 




The Whammer (Joe Don Baker) pointing 
down Roy Hobbs in their showdown early in 
the film. 



Hobbs (Robert Redford) leaning in to pitch to 
the Whammer. Momentarily his head will fall 
perfectly in line with the setting sun, blocking 
it out. 



The cover that Hobbs has hit off the ball after 
his first at-bat with the Knights. 



The insides of the ball traveling to the 
outfield. 


community and everything to do with individual achievement. The individual 
nature of achievement is marked in baseball statistics, a sport in which the 
most coveted records are those of personal success—Roger Maris’s 61 home 
runs, Joe DiMaggio’s 56-game hitting streak, Ted Williams’s .406 batting 
average. Such a way of keeping records separates it from a notion of 
community and teamwork. The baseball film’s dynamic presence in the 
period between 1984 and 1992 should not be connected to an increased 
interest in community, but to an increased interest in personal success. The 
truth is, baseball’s resurgence as a film subject can be connected directly to 
Ronald Wilson Reagan. 

Acknowledging the period of time required for the writing, filming, editing, 
and release of a film, it seems natural that movies respond to larger societal 
trends at a lag of a few years. Reagan took office in early 1981, and The 
Natural hit theatres a little more than three years later, six months before 
Reagan would win the biggest Electoral College landslide in U.S. history. 
Discussing Hollywood films of the Reagan years, Susan Jeffords writes, 

“To the extent that the president stands for the nation, and to the 
extent that a particular president constructs that standing in 
distinctly masculine terms, then national identity must itself be 
figured in relation to popular masculine models and narratives of 
masculine generation of power” (12). 

Jeffords asserts that the nation’s re-election of Reagan provided tremendous 
insight into the people’s cinematic interests. They wanted “spectacular 
narratives about characters who stand for individualism, liberty, militarism, 
and a mythic heroism” (16). 

In baseball film terms, this mythic heroism is best embodied by the character 
of Roy Hobbs in Barry Levinson’s film The Natural. As Dickerson notes, The 
Natural appeared in a period when the United States was looking for a hero 
(135). Voters selected Reagan as that hero, and filmgoers selected Hobbs. 
Kevin Thomas Curtin finds connections between The Natural and Homer’s 
epics The Iliad and The Odyssey, finding Hobbs an amalgamation of Achilles 
and Odysseus (225). Stephen C. Wood, J. David Pincus, and J. Nicholas 
DeBonis also directly connect The Natural to mythology, writing, 

“American cultural values inherent in baseball and themes 
common to mythology permeate the film. These include hard 
work, teamwork, the centrality of family, and individual 
achievement” (21). 

While a pleasant thought, do not values two and four—teamwork and 
individual achievement—contradict each other? How can one piece of 
mythology support two divergent, possibly mutually exclusive, ends? Ray 
provides the answer to this question. He says, 

“American Cinema consistently found ways to overcome 
dichotomies. Often, the movies’ reconciliatory pattern 
concentrated on a single character magically embodying 
diametrically opposite traits” (58). 

Ray uses this analysis to explain the concepts of the outlaw hero and the 
official hero, but the same approach can also be applied to individualism 
versus group achievement. Americans simultaneously desire to be recognized 
for their individual accomplishments, yet relish their ability to perform as 
part of a team. Baseball provides the perfect reconciliation between these two 












The printing of Roy Hobbs baseball cards 
during a mid-film montage detailing Hobbs’s 
outstanding success. 



Newspaper headline from the same 
montage. Notice Hobbs’s name comes 
before that of his team. 



Close-up of the opposing pitcher for Hobbs’s 
final at-bat. 


diametrically opposed perspectives on national identity. Participating in a 
team sport comprised of individuals, you can have both. The Natural, and 
many baseball films that follow, put this reconciliation on film, by focusing 
on the success of a single player—Robert Redford’s Roy Hobbs. Through 
Hobbs we see that the unparalleled success of the individual creates success 
for the collective. 

Again, an analysis of the film reveals a clear prioritization of the individual 
over the group. Consider the first competitive baseball encounter of the film: 
not a game between two teams but a contest between two men. On his way to 
Chicago, Hobbs encounters the Whammer—a thinly veiled fictionalization of 
Ruth—at a carnival. Hobbs takes to the mound, betting that he can strike out 
the Whammer on three pitches; if the Whammer hits one of the three pitches, 
or if one misses the strike zone, Whammer wins. The presentation of the 
third and final pitch here holds the most interest. Levinson shoots Roy at 
medium-close range with the sun setting in the background. Roy leans in, 
getting ready to pitch, and his head falls into perfect alignment with the 
setting sun; he literally blocks out the sun. Levinson cuts to a shot of the 
Whammer, pointing with his bat straight out towards the mound (or possibly 
towards center field, continuing the evocation of Ruth). Roy’s windup occurs 
in slow-motion with the orange sun lighting Redford into silhouette. The ball 
leaves Hobbs’s hand and approaches the plate in slow-motion, the Whammer 
swings in slow-motion, and we can see the look of shock and disgust cross his 
face as he misses. Levinson designs everything about the filming and editing 
of this encounter to highlight the personal conflict between these two men, 
and he also sets up the use of slow-motion that will recur for all of Hobbs’s 
major baseball events the rest of the film. Immediately after this pitch most 
of the assembled crowd mobs the mound to praise Roy. He has become a 
sensation. Shortly after this scene the dangerous Harriet Bird (Barbara 
Hershey) even talks to Roy about “Homer who lived ages ago and wrote about 
heroes and gods, and he would have had it in mind to write about baseball 
had he seen you out there today.” 

Before Hobbs breaks into the lineup, the film’s team, New York Knights, 
evokes thoughts of the legendarily disastrous 1962 Mets. They could not win, 
they could not communicate with each other in the field, they ran into each 
other. Simply put, they played miserable baseball. In the film outfielder 
Bump Bailey, the “mouthy prima donna” as Pop the manager calls him, leads 
the team, but Pop eventually pulls him in favor of Hobbs, who literally hits 
the cover off of the ball in his first at-bat. Curtin writes, 



“Bump, since the arrival of Hobbs, has become expendable to the 
Knights. The self-centered Iliadic man finds himself replaced by a 
man whose interests center on the good of the team” (234). 

A poetic thought, to be sure, but is it accurate? A close analysis of the film 
reveals that Hobbs almost never refers to any goals in terms of team success. 
Early in the film he states his career desires: to break every record in the 
book, to have people recognize him as he walks down the street, to become 
the best there ever was. “What else is there?” he asks. These same sentiments 
appear at the end of the film, when Roy, lamenting the end of his career, says, 


Corresponding close-up of Hobbs from the 
same at-bat. 


“I could have broken every record in the book...I could have 
walked down the street and people would look and say, ‘There 










goes Roy Hobbs, the best there ever was in this game.’” 



Hobbs circling the bases after hitting a home 
run that shattered the stadium lights, creating 
fireworks. 


Conspicuously absent from this mission statement is any mention of winning 
a World Series. 

Yet Hobbs’s personal performance directly dictates the Knights’ successe. The 
Natural features several ballgame montages, used as always to progress the 
narrative while collapsing time. In the first of these montages Levinson shows 
the Knights struggling mightily on the field—throwing the ball away, getting 
caught stealing bases, and generally making mistakes—interspersed with 
shots of Hobbs sitting on the bench in the dugout watching. In the next game 
montage, after Hobbs has entered the lineup, the same group of players 
succeeds. Levinson uses newspaper headlines to tell the story of the Knights’ 
winning streak. We no longer see Hobbs sitting on the bench. Instead, his 
image recurs throughout the montage in still photos from newspapers and 
magazines. As the segment progresses we get more images of Hobbs alone, 
on baseball cards and magazine covers. The implication of this montage is 
clear: Hobbs creates winners. His individual presence in the lineup turns a 
team of incompetents into an overnight success. It should be noted that in 
none of the dramatized Knights games do we see a victory caused by any 
means other than a Roy Hobbs achievement. Though we may hate the Judge, 
his words to Roy, “Without you they lost three in a row,” ring painfully true. 


Stylistic elements in the film support this elevation of Hobbs to superhero 
status. As previously mentioned, Levinson’s use of slow-motion serves to 
separate Hobbs from his surroundings. In Roy’s first batting practice swing 
with the Knights, the ball seems to slow down as it sails over the wall and 
approaches the outfield seats. Sound continues at a normal speed, but the 
ball descends too slowly for realism. Once the ball hits cement it bounces at a 
normal rate, but for this short segment of film the airborne journey of the ball 
is highlighted. Levinson takes a similar stylistic approach for Roy’s first 
official game at-bat. Roy’s walk to the plate appears in slow-motion, and the 
underscoring slowly filters in—the use of Bordwell’s “movie music.” We hear 
music, voice of the radio announcer, and sounds of baseball action, but the 
ambient noise from the crowd—the masses—disappears, even though we see 
people talking. According to the standard for filming baseball scenes, the 
camera presents close-ups of the eyes of the players involved, creating 
identification with the hero. And then Roy Hobbs literally hits the cover off of 
the ball. Later, when Roy briefly pitches at batting practice, he moves in slow- 
motion while the rest of the team moves at realistic speed; he stands out. 
Finally, for the last at-bat of the film, this use of slow-motion comes to the 
fore. Every actor is shot in extreme close-up. The pitcher’s windup is in slow- 
motion, as is Roy’s swing. We hear the voice of the announcer in real time, 
but the journey of the ball off the bat takes its time. Travel is slowed, the 
“Natural” musical theme returns, and as soon as the ball crashes into the light 
tower everything explodes into normal time, except Roy’s trip around the 
basepath. Everything about Roy is slow; everything about the rest of the 
world is normal. The speed of the filming makes Roy stand out from the 
crowd. Once he gets around the bases, the rest of the team starts jumping and 
celebrating with Roy, all now in slow-motion. They assume his speed. He 
leads them into the mythology books. 

Go to page 3 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Team comedies: 

Major League (1989) and Bull Durham (1988) 


Just as race proved no obstacle to using the individualist formula in The Jackie 
Robinson Story, genre similarly adapts to the needs of the structure. The three films 
examined so far have all been variations on melodrama, a single hero facing 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, in a serious movie that reaches an essentially 
happy ending. The late- 8 os movies Major League and Bull Durham demonstrate 
that comedy just as easily fits into the mold crafted by Pride of the Yankees. Despite 
these two films’ significantly more lighthearted tone, they reflect the same ideology 
as the more serious fare. They even utilize the same filmic tricks for the same 
purposes as do their more melodramatic predecessors. 


Images from Major League 



Pitcher Rick “Wild Thing” Vaughn (Charlie 
Sheen) shot from behind home plate. 


The manipulation of film speed for climactic individual achievement in baseball 
scenes so important to The Natural also appears in Major League. For the final pitch 
of the top of the ninth inning, with “Wild Thing” Ricky Vaughn (Charlie Sheen) on 
the mound, the film speed slows down. As per usual we see close-ups of the eyes of 
both pitcher and hitter. The fearsome batter spits tobacco juice out of his mouth. As 
in The Natural, crowd noise fades away as everything focuses on the one-on-one 
battle. Camera position also highlights the individual importance of this at-bat, as for 
the first time we watch the pitcher from the catcher’s point of view, rather than a 
traditional camera angle for a baseball broadcast. By positioning the camera behind 
home plate and at a low angle, director David S. Ward emphasizes the look on 
Vaughn’s face as he pitches. He takes us into the rookie pitcher’s head, creating 
identification with the individual over the team. The low angle also serves to 
construct Vaughn as larger than life. 



Intense close-up of Vaughn’s face during Reverse shot of the fearsome hitter 
his final showdown. Vaughn is facing. 


Ward adopts a similar filmic technique for the bottom of the ninth inning, as Jake 
Taylor (Tom Berenger) strides to the plate with the game on the line. With the 
speedy Willie Mays Hayes (Wesley Snipes) on second base, Taylor has a chance to 
win the game for team and send them to the playoffs. Ward again places the camera 
at a low angle looking up, making Taylor seem mountainous (and emphasizing the 
bulge in his crotch created by his protective cup, highlighting his masculinity). This 
scene also features the most noticeable baseball inaccuracy in all of the films 
discussed. Taylor does not wear a traditional batting helmet, as the helmet he wears 
for this at-bat has no protective ear flap. Every other player who bats in the movie 
has this ear flap, yet for the movie’s most significant moment the lead character does 
not. Why? Because the ear flap obscures the face. With the flap attached to the 
helmet, it would prove more difficult to easily see into Taylor’s eyes, and Hollywood 
style requires eye contact to create identification. Despite threatening to hit a home 







Jake Taylor (Tom Berenger) “calling his 
shot,” invoking Babe Ruth. Notice the 
extreme low angle of the shot and the 
pronounced bulge from Taylor’s protective 
cup, emphasizing his masculinity. 


run—again invoking Babe Ruth’s “called shot”—Taylor bunts the ball. Again the film 
lapses into slow-motion so we can see Taylor gritting it out in terrible pain as he runs 
down the first-base line on two perpetually-injured knees. He squints so hard from 
the pain that his eyes almost close completely, but he beats the throw. Meanwhile, 
Hayes motors around third and manages to score—an almost physically impossible 
feat from second base. The Indians win the game and the division playoffs. The team 
pours onto the field presenting the image of group celebration, but beneath this 
image of collective victory lies the truth. The Indians won because Jake Taylor had a 
great idea, because Jake Taylor laid down a perfectly executed bunt, because Willie 
Hayes ran faster than any baseball player on the planet could possibly run, and 
because Jake Taylor played through the pain. 



Center fielder Willie Mays Hayes (Wesley Taylor injuring his already-aching knees 
Snipes) making a spectacular leaping running in the final game, 
catch in the final game of the season 



Taylor in his final at-bat. Notice the lack of Taylor gutting through the pain as he 
a protective earflap on his helmet, sprints toward first base, 

enabling a better view of his face and 
eyes. 













Taylor visiting teammate Roger Dorn (Corbin 
Bernsen) in his solarium. 



Close-up of Dorn from the same scene. 
Consider the frivolousness of his shirt as 
contrasted with the simplicity of Taylor’s. 



The pain increasing as Taylor moves Taylor collapsing in agony after 
further down the base line. successfully reaching first base safely. 


Playing through pain connects directly to the Reagan-era fascination with 
masculinity and bodies. As Jeffords writes, 

“The softened, pampered, and ill-trained male body will become, for the 
Reagan imaginary, the body of the Carter presidency, the body that was 
unable to defend its country/its town/its values against outsiders” (32). 

Indians third baseman Roger Dorn (Corbin Bernsen), with his pastel clothes, golf 
clubs, and interior decorating interests (“We’re still working on it, trying to figure 
out if we want to take this room Oriental or Santa Fe”), represents a soft body. Jake, 
on the other hand, is the grizzled, hardened, warrior of the Reagan years. Jeffords 
finds John Rambo the defining film character of Reagan’s Hollywood reflection, and 
what is Jake Taylor but Rambo on a ball field? He has a sculpted body, he surges 
forward despite injury, and he always bears the dirt and scars of his battles. He is a 
warrior, and as Jeffords tells us, 

“For Reaganism, the warrior hard body is the American identity” (46). 

Crash Davis in Bull Durham similarly embodies the warrior in the U.S. baseball film. 
As presented by the ruggedly handsome looks and under-inflected acting of Kevin 
Costner, he contrasts to the softer—and younger—Ebby Calvin “Nuke” LaLoosh (Tim 
Robbins). Arguing with Annie (Susan Sarandon), Davis exclaims, “What is it you see 
in this guy? He’s a young, wild, dim, pretty-boy.” Director Ron Shelton aims for us to 
identify with the aging minor-league veteran. He serves as our connection to 
baseball’s past, to the traditions of the game; Davis embodies the all-important 
nostalgia element of the game. He even says to his young protege at one point, 

“You don’t respect yourself, which is your problem. But you don’t respect 
the game, and that’s my problem.” 

Shelton also employs film style to take us inside his lead character’s head. When 
Crash steps to the plate for his first at-bat as a Durham Bull the camera follows his 
approach with a tracking shot rolling backwards. Davis fouls off the first pitch, and 






Images from Bull Durham 





Still frame image of children playing stickball, 
the first image from the film. 



Close-up of Crash Davis (Kevin Costner) in 
his first at-bat for the Bulls. 



Davis and pitcher Ebby Calvin “Nuke” 
Laloosh (Tim Robbins) arguing on the 
pitcher’s mound. 



the next shot switches to handheld. The camera gets right in Davis’s face. The image 
is shaky, establishing that the slugging catcher is in his head, thinking too much 
instead of reacting. Shelton then reinforces this notion through voiceover. 

Voiceover throughout the film emphasizes the importance of Davis’s individual 
efforts. Annie directly tells us, 

“Once Nuke started listening to Crash, everything fell into place. He 
started throwing strikes, and the Bulls started to win.” 

Later, after an umpire ejects the catcher from the game, she says, “When Crash got 
thrown out, the game got out of hand.” These voiceovers directly present the idea 
that Crash Davis creates success for the Durham Bulls, and that without him they 
could not win—a construction used in both Pride of the Yankees and The Natural. 
Also, interestingly enough, once LaLoosh leaves the Bulls to join the Major League 
ballclub, Shelton denies us any information about the fate of the Bulls. Though just a 
few scenes earlier we are told that the Bulls were tied for the division lead, this 
element of the story no longer has any relevance for us. After all, the focus of Bull 
Durham is on the two individual men—Crash and Nuke—and the woman who loves 
them both, not on the fate of the baseball team. 



Annie: “Once Nuke started listening to 
Crash, everything fell into place.” 



Laloosh alone in the locker room after being 
called up to the major leagues. 


“The Queen of Diamonds”: 

A League of Their Own (1992) 


As Howard Good reminds us, “Baseball films are only marginally about baseball” (7). 
Most baseball movies use the game as a vehicle for delivering stories about personal 
struggles and victories. In A Certain Tendency of the Hollywood Cinema Robert B. 
Ray suggests that genre overwhelms all other motives behind a film (8-9). Thus, 
even though Penny Marshall’s 1992 film A League of Their Own approaches baseball 
from a woman’s perspective, with a woman director and a cast comprised almost 
entirely of women, the dictates of the baseball film genre overwhelm any other 
message or agenda. While some scholars have found A League of Their Own to show 
true communal activity in baseball, an analysis of the film reveals that it conforms to 
all of the elements of the classical baseball film previously discussed. The film 
repeatedly reinforces capitalist ideology, from scout Ernie Capadino (Jon Lovitz) 
referring to Dottie Henson (Geena Davis) as “the goods” to league executive Ira 
Loewenstein (David Strathairn), saying that women’s baseball is a “product.” The 
film adapts the masculinist philosophy of the Reagan years, simply inscribing these 
traditionally “male” character traits onto the tough-yet-feminine Dottie, who 
Marshall frequently shows covered in dirt. [4] f open endnotes in new window ] 

The presentation of the individual in the team context illustrates this conformity to 
the baseball film genre the most closely. While the movie does feature group shots of 
the women practicing together, working out in mass formations instead of as 
individuals, it also includes a scene of Dottie standing out from that formation. 
Examine the women’s afternoon at charm school. As the entire league receives 
instruction in the proper way to drink tea, Marshall subtly breaks Dottie away from 
the group. As the instructor calls out “sip” and “down,” 63 of the 64 women move 







Davis: “You don’t respect yourself, which is 
your problem. But you don’t respect the 
game, and that’s my problem.” 



Laloosh wearing the garter belt given to him 
by his girlfriend, Annie (Susan Sarandon), 
emphasizing his femininity in contrast to the 
more rugged Davis. 


their cups in perfect time. Dottie, however, sips when instructed to place her cup 
down, and she places it down while everyone else sips. The camera slowly pans 
across all four tables, showing the women behaving as one, but we clearly see Dottie 
violating this collective action. Christened the “Queen of Diamonds” by Loewenstein 
and called “only the best player in the league” by manager Jimmy Dugan (Tom 
Hanks), Dottie literally stands above the rest of the league—like Gehrig, she is always 
the tallest person in the crowd. 

At the heart of A League of Their Own lies a personal conflict between two sisters— 
Dottie and Kit (Lori Petty). This conflict centers on Kit’s feelings of being somehow 
less than her sister, of always being trapped in the shadow. She wants to break out 
on her own and make a name for herself; she wants to be something. She cries to her 
sister, “I’m nothing here.” The final baseball scene of the film supports this reading 
of the movie as a clash between two individuals. Kit comes to the plate, and Dottie 
tells the pitcher to throw nothing but high fastballs, because her sister cannot hit 
them, a fact established early in the movie. Kit hits the third pitch deep into the 
outfield and charges around the bases. She runs through the third-base coach’s stop 
sign and barrels towards her older sister, waiting at home plate to tag her out. Kit 
collides with Dottie, knocking the ball out of her hand and scoring the winning run. 
In the end the movie comes down to a one-on-one confrontation featuring physical 
violence between the two sisters, with Kit finally emerging from the shadows. Her 
teammates carry her off the field on their shoulders, and for once she towers over her 
older sister. 


Images from Eight Men Out 



Children playing stickball in the street at the 
start of the film. 


The Black Sox Scandal: Eight Men Out (1988) 

In the span of eight months, from the fall of 1988 to the spring of 1989, Hollywood 
released two films addressing one of the most notorious events in baseball history. In 
1919, eight members of the Chicago White Sox were suspended from Major League 
Baseball for life for intentionally losing the World Series. Paid off by gamblers, the 
eight players were pitchers Eddie Cicotte and Claude “Lefty” Williams; outfielder 
Oscar “Happy” Felsch; infielders Charles “Swede” Risberg, Fred McMullin, Arnold 
“Chick” Gandil (the leader of the group), and Buck Weaver; and outfielder “Shoeless” 
Joe Jackson. Both John Sayles’s 1988 film Eight Men Out and Phil Alden Robinson’s 
1989 film Field of Dreams confront the ghosts—literally, in Robinson’s case—of 
perhaps the greatest stain on baseball’s legacy. Of the two, only Eight Men Out truly 
deals with competitive baseball, and so it is that film on which I will focus here. I 
save this film for last because it poses the greatest challenge to my theory about 
individualist conservative ideology and the U.S. baseball movie. Analysis of this film 
reveals several divergences from the model I have proposed. Most significantly 
among these divergences is the fact that Eight Men Out shows players trying to lose 
games, rather than win them, somewhat undercutting its position as a movie about 
competitive athletics. Still, a close reading of John Sayles’s film reveals the manner 
in which it still largely adopts the formal and ideological tools of the traditional 
Hollywood baseball movie. 


Of all the films discussed in this article, Eight Men Out strives the hardest to break 
the individualist mold, especially early in the film. A relatively early sequence of the 
players at a club passes our attention from player to player with ease. At first the 
camera rests on Joe Jackson (D.B. Sweeney) at a table asking a woman to read him 
the newspaper. Buck Weaver (John Cusack) then walks into the frame, pats Jackson 
on the shoulder, and walks away from the table. The camera follows Weaver as he 
crosses to the bar, taking a seat among his teammates. Following a cut, the camera 
positions Hap Felsch in the foreground, with Weaver clearly visible just behind him, 
engaged in the conversation. This continues the seamless passing of focus from one 
character to the next. The next cut follows Felsch’s eyeline, switching to two more of 
the soon-to-be conspirators, before finally cutting away to Chick Gandil conversing 
with a gambler in a booth. 






The start of the bar sequence—"Shoeless" 
Joe Jackson (D.B. Sweeney) with a woman 
at a table. 



Owner Charles “Commie” Comiskey (Clifton 
James) talking with sportswriters. 



Buck Weaver (John Cusack) enters the 
frame, connects with Jackson, and steps 
away as the camera follows. 


Weaver in the background as focus 
seamlessly shifts to Oscar “Hap” Felsch 
(Charlie Sheen) in the foreground. 



The players (and soon-to-be co- Arnold “Chick” Gandil (Michael Rooker) in 

conspirators) with whom Felsch and a booth talking with a gambler. 

Weaver are speaking. 


Sayles switches between characters with more facility and fluidity than any of the 
other filmmakers covered by this essay. His camera work reveals a legitimate desire 
on the director’s part to truly tell the story of eight men out, not merely one. 
However, dominant style and cinematic structure cannot be so easily subverted. 

At an early point in the film, the following trenchant words are spoken: 

“No room for prima donnas on this ballclub. Every man for the good of 
the team.” 

This is a laudable idea, and it touches on the lip service paid to the importance of 
teamwork in the sport. Unfortunately the line emanates from the mouth of Charles 
Comiskey (Clifton James), the notoriously cheap owner of the White Sox, whose 
penny-pinching ways created the economic necessity for his players to throw the 
World Series. Comiskey represents the closest thing to a true villain to be found in 
Sayles’s film, and having the villain present this almost cliched opinion undercuts its 










credibility. 



Jackson at bat early in the game. 



Pitcher Eddie Cicotte (David Strathairn) 
pitching. Again, note the low camera angle. 


Sayles is also unable to resist the need to prioritize individual stories and players 
when showing their on-field achievements. Despite the film’s title and Sayles’s early 
camera virtuosity, the film clearly prizes the story of “Shoeless” Joe Jackson (D.B. 
Sweeney) above all others. The film presents Jackson, the most famous of the eight 
players banned because of the Black Sox Scandal, as the star athlete on this team. 

The first sustained baseball action to appear in the film is Jackson’s hitting a triple, 
slashing the ball deep to the outfield and speeding around the base path with an 
elegant slide into third. The film does feature an early montage of baseball action 
underneath a Comiskey voiceover, and this action does feature more team-oriented 
play, but its duration is shorter. Also, at that point Sayles has yet to truly introduce 
us to any of the characters; the montage serves much more as a counterpoint to the 
words spoken by the greedy owner. This later demonstration of Jackson’s superior 
power and speed raises him to a level above his teammates. By making Jackson the 
first player whose on-field achievements we recognize, Sayles instructs his audience 
on how to view his film. From that point on we must understand Jackson as the 
superstar player, and thus as the pivotal figure in the film. Sayles reinforces this 
prioritization at the end of the film, reprising this triple while showing Jackson— 
using an assumed name—playing for an insignificant independent league team. As 
Jackson stands on third base the film employs the same stylistic element as The 
Natural and Major League, shifting into slow-motion to highlight his importance 
while the crowd roars—a roar that seems far larger than the sparse attendance at the 
game could produce. The final image before the end credits is a freeze frame of 
Jackson. This final formal element of the film demonstrates Sayles’s inability to 
escape the formula. As much as he might like to resist its pull, it proves too dominant 
to escape. 

Conclusion: from Washington to Iowa— 

George Will and Field of Dreams 



The entire team. 



Jackson playing under an assumed name at 
the end of the film. 


Field of Dreams similarly focuses on Jackson above all of the other Black Sox 
players. In fact, three of the eight banned men do not even appear in the credits of 
the film. Fred McMullin, Lefty Williams, and Happy Felsch remain absent from the 
movie. For Kevin Costner’s Ray Kinsella, Jackson (Ray Liotta) represents a means of 
reconciling with his father. Through embracing his late father’s favorite individual 
player, Kinsella finally connects with his estranged parent. Rather than sharing a 
connection to a team, this bond exists specifically around one man. Yet Field of 
Dreams more specifically appeals to the nostalgia factor found in these baseball 
films. Returning to Terrence Mann’s speech that opened this article, Field of Dreams 
aims to reach its audience of “children, longing for the past.” Of the films discussed 
in this paper, three open with images of children playing baseball. Many feature a 
laconically jazzy, almost Copland-esque musical score, designed to evoke sonic 
images of a simpler United States. This nostalgia for the past blends with the 
individualist ideology to create an inherently conservative agenda for the U.S. 
baseball film. 

Discussions of most successful or favorite movies for most U.S. sports enthusiasts 
quickly boil down to one or two films. For football, The Longest Yard will usually 
dominate. For hockey, Slap Shot or the more recent Miracle takes the day. Hoosiers 
inevitably will win a basketball discussion. Football, hockey, and basketball are more 
difficult to translate to film, because they are far more team-oriented games. A single 
player cannot control the outcome of a game in those three sports the way an 
overpowering pitcher or a slugger on a hot streak can dictate the result of a baseball 
game. 

Conservative political commentator George Will has for decades been one of the 
most ardent and eloquent proponents of the game of baseball. When not arguing in 
support of the U.S. conservative agenda, especially as related to economics and 
foreign policy, Will lauds baseball as a fundamentally U.S. sport. Continuing the 







Weaver watching Jackson play. 



The final freeze-frame image from the film, of 
Jackson. 


trend of embracing baseball during and immediately following the Reagan years, 

Will published his book Men at Work: The Craft of Baseball in 1989. In the book, 
which profiles four individual baseball personalities (Tony Gwynn, Cal Ripken, Jr., 
Orel Hershiser, and Tony LaRussa), Will makes his case for why baseball has been so 
enduring and thus so ingrained in U.S. culture. Will’s argument directly connects to 
the notions of nostalgia and individualism evoked by the baseball movies discussed 
in this article. He writes, 

“Baseball is both intensely traditional and interestingly progressive. By 
progressive I mean steadily improving. The traditional side is obvious in 
baseball’s absorption with its past and its continuities” (293) 

When Will says “progressive” or “steadily improving,” he means the mechanics of 
individual game play; players get stronger, equipment gets better. The “intensely 
traditional” side refers to the structure of baseball, the apparatus, which remains 
essentially unchanged since the early twentieth century. As much as the skills may 
evolve, the system is fixed in place. What could be more appealing to a conservative 
commentator? 

To complete his connection between baseball and the larger notion of “America,” 
Will uses the sport to argue for what he believes is needed to improve the nation. He 
says, 


“I believe America’s real problem is individual understretch, a tendency 
of Americans to demand too little of themselves, at their lathes, their 
desks, their computer terminals. The baseball men I have spent time with 
while preparing this book demonstrate an admirable seriousness about 
their capabilities” (322). 

By highlighting four exemplary baseball men Will demonstrates the significance of 
the individual to the game. He then asserts that for the United States to improve, it 
should strive to be more like baseball, and specifically more like the four heroes of 
his book. In a way, Will articulates in writing what filmmakers had been framing on 
celluloid since 1942. 

By playing on notions of Americana and reinforcing assumptions about individuality, 
the U.S. baseball film reinforces and re-inscribes conservative ideology. At its heart 
this ideology reflects the dominance of the capitalist economic system, one in which 
the triumph of the individual is prioritized above the success of the collective. Pride 
of the Yankees laid out the formula in 1942, in an era when notions of Americanism 
needed to be strengthened for political reasons, and baseball films have followed the 
pattern ever since. The resurgence of these films during the Reagan years makes 
perfect sense, as what sport could be more appropriate to the “Me Decade”? Ray tells 
us that the American Cinema is “one of the most potent ideological tools ever 
constructed” (55). If the American Cinema is first, then the game of baseball ranks 
second. Putting the two together creates an ideological monolith that permits no 
radical deviations and perpetuates its own existence 
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Notes 


1. Consider the example of one of the most frequently played highlights from 
the 2009 Major League Baseball season, the unassisted triple play turned by 
Philadelphia Phillies infielder Eric Bruntlett on August 23. The triple play, 
recording three outs on a single play, is of course a rarity, but this event was 
heralded because Bruntlett required no assistance to achieve the play; he did 
it on his own. f return to page 1 of essavl 

2. This image of the individual alone in the locker room appears in several 
other baseball films. In Bull Durham the first time we enter the locker room, 
Nuke LaLoosh is in there without any other players. A League of Their Own 
actually inverts this trope and features Dottie Henson alone in the locker 
room at the end of the movie. 

3. Rudd and Most’s dramatic overestimation of the importance of community 
in the baseball film finds an easy explanation. Their essay—and the entire 
book in which it appears—was originally presented as part of an exhibit at the 
Baseball Hall of Fame in Cooperstown, NY. Naturally, their argument 
possesses an extremely pro-baseball ideology agenda, [return to page 2 of 
essavl 

4. Though released in 1992 ,1 consider A League of Their Own very much a 
part of the baseball film tradition of the 1980s. Much as George H.W. Bush 
followed the trajectory of his predecessor in the White House, so A League of 
Their Own conforms to the categorization of 80s baseball movies, [return to 
page 2 of essavl 
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The film’s title sequence, designed by Saul 
Bass, features a motif of paper being torn 
away to reveal what is underneath. 


Who is missing in Bunny Lake ? 


by Dahlia Schweitzer 

The default opening to the Bunny Lake is Missing DVD is not the film itself nor 
even the menu prompting you to select your viewing options. The DVD slides 
into the player and automatically begins to play, not the movie but a different 
movie, a preview, a preview for a strikingly similar film, also about a desperate 
mother. Before you even get to Bunny Lake, you’re in The Forgotten. You’re 
watching Julianne Moore express a panic that is specifically maternal, before 
seeing Carol Lynley create her own panic, which was clearly the inspiration for 
this contemporary revision. 



We first meet Steven Lake as he picks up a 
teddy bear from the ground beside a swing 
set. 



Steven Lake then begins a series of locking 
gates and doors as he closes up a house. 



In The Forgotten, you’re treated to a very comparable narrative, with the 
exception of aliens. In The Forgotten, the plot twist hinges on aliens. Clearly, in 
2006, they thought that was what we needed. In 1965, however, films were 
simpler, and Bunny Lake is Missing is able to explore the heightened paranoia 
of a mother whose child disappears and no one believes her — without having 
to throw in the extra aliens. Yet, with or without aliens, there is such a strong 
parallel between the films that when the preview begins, you think twice about 
if it’s a tribute or a rip-off (what’s the difference, really?). You wonder, before 
you’re told what it is, if you’re watching a remake of Bunny Lake because the 
parallels are that alarming. So you watch the preview and ponder the parallels, 
and you remember that movie with Jodie Foster called Flightplan (2005), 
where she, too, loses a daughter no one believes ever existed. You feel the 
desperate ache of the mother ignored, the mother no longer a mother without 
the child to prove who she is, and you realize that Bunny Lake, without the 
aliens, tapped into a fear and an anxiety that remains so relevant today that 
Julianne Moore is still desperately seeking her child. 

What is about mothers with(out) children that is so powerful that we’re making 
movies about it with the same premise forty years later? We watch, not yet 
having completed the preview, Gary Sinise, as Julianne Moore’s psychologist, 
telling her (oh so compassionately, oh so patronizingly, oh so professionally) 
that it is totally “normal” for people to invent alternate lives with imagined 
friends, family, and children. The implication, of course, is that it is totally 
“normal” for women to get hysterical. It is totally normal for women to just 
“make things up.” It is just as normal for women to “make things up” as it is for 
men to tell them that they’re just “making things up.” So what is not normal? It 
is not normal for Julianne Moore to stand up, to run away, to chase scary men 
in scary suits, to risk her life in order to prove that she is not making things up, 
that she is not “just hysterical,” to be so alive and so real that she stands up to 
Sinise, and when she stands up to the Establishment which tells her she is 
wrong, it is a triumph. And we feel this triumph in Bunny Lake, when Ann 
finds her daughter, and has proved to all the smug, patronizing men that she is 
not just “making things up” and that she is just as real and exists just as much 
as they do. 























We first meet Ann after she has dropped off 
her daughter in the “First Day” room of her 
new school. Ann walks throughout the 
school, which is strangely vacant, searching 
for someone with whom to talk about her 
daughter. More closed doors that need to be 
opened! 



Ann and the cook, with characteristic 
Preminger wide-shot, characters as far apart 
from each other as possible. 



Our first interaction between Ann and Steven 
Lake happens via telephone - again, 
separation between people. 



Noel Coward, as the landlord Wilson, with 
his dog, Samantha. He talks about his 
masks. One of them is good for fertility, he 
tells Ann. Fertility, she says, is not her 
problem. 


Bunny Lake’s opening credits, designed by the legendary Saul Bass 
(responsible for the titles of many movie classics, including Psycho, Seconds, 
Anatomy of a Murder, North by Northwest, and The Man with the Golden 
Arm), quickly establish that the movie will conceal more than it will reveal, as 
the text is exposed to us only when strips of black paper are torn away. The last 
shot is of the outline of a child (or a doll) in cookie-cutter fashion, stark white 
against stark black, leaving us with no confirmation that there is a Bunny Lake 
or what she may look like. In the closing credits, we see this outline again, only 
this time our last shot of it leaves it filled with Ann’s face. She is what 
completes the hole shaped like a doll. She is defined by the figure of her child, 
by the figure of a doll. Yet at the same time, the movie ends with her victorious. 
She has been proved right, her paranoia grounded in fact, and her daughter 
retrieved. Despite this triumph, however, she is still trapped in her “role.” With 
this succinct visual statement, Preminger defines the struggle of women 
everywhere. 

If paranoia is viewed as an ontological problem, as a search for the validity of 
one’s existence, and paranoia is seen as a primarily female condition, we can 
understand why this narrative is repeated over and over and appreciate the 
significance of Bunny Lake is Missing. Ann is like Antigone centuries before, 
and like the women at the heart of Flightplan, The Forgotten, and many other 
similar stories. These women are seeking their place in a society constructed to 
oppose them. Without a child to link them to their community, who are they? 
Do they even exist? What does a woman become when her child disappears? 
What does a woman become when her child never existed? What is a woman if 
she is not a mother and a wife? 

We know that in cinema, as in life, the male looks, the female is looked at. The 
male does, the female simply is. In film, the role of the woman in the narrative 
usually has something to do with her physical appearance and her seductive 
capabilities. When she is part of the movie (which is not always) she tends to 
serve extraneous roles that delay or complicate the male’s journey, something 
against which he reacts or a problem he solves. During the rare occurrences 
when she is 

“the central character, she is generally shown as confused, or 
helpless and in danger, or passive, or a purely sexual 
being/Tll fopen endnotes in new window! 

Laura Mulvey quotes film director Bud Boetticher, known for his classic B 
westerns, who argues, 

“What counts is what the heroine provokes, or rather what she 
represents...In herself the woman has not the slightest 
importance.”[2] 

In herself, she does not exist, she is not seen— much as when Julianne Moore in 
The Forgotten confronts her husband, and he says, “Do I know you?” Without 
her child to define her, he no longer knows who she is. 

In his film, Bunny Lake is Missing, director Otto Preminger makes us examine 
our conventional expectations about hetero-normative relationships and the 
role of women in contemporary cinema/society. There are many elements to 
this film that suggest interesting ideas about the role of motherhood in society, 
and the rules of society when they come to women and families, and even the 
very notion of women existing, and how that existence is defined. The implied 
incestuous relationship between Ann, the protagonist, and her brother, his 
implied homosexuality, the presence (or lack thereof) of Ann’s child, and the 

















various bizarre couplings throughout the film create a cacophony of social 
commentaries that are almost impossible to decipher neatly. One way of 
looking at the film and especially at the dynamic between Ann and her brother 
is by considering Judith Butler’s Antigone’s Claim since Antigone was another 
maligned woman with complex relationships with the men in her life. Butler 
makes a series of points that deal both with the concept of incest and the idea 
of a woman alone against the world — arguments which I will refer to for a 
deeper understanding of Bunny Lake is Missing and for considering what 
Preminger may be saying about women and mothers in contemporary society. 



Ann even asks the other students. They 
don’t know anything. 


Stephen, “behind bars” at the school, 
having arrived on the scene. 



Ann and Steven questioning the former 
headmistress of the school who resides in 
the school’s top floor. Eccentric is an 
understatement. Actress Martita Hunt, as the 
former headmistress Miss Ford, was known 
for her role as the mad, reclusive Miss 
Havisham in the classic period piece Great 
Expectations (1946). Type casting here? 




Ann and Stephen, playing the part of Now it’s Ann who is separated by visual 
husband and wife, talk to one of the space, 

teachers in a typical Preminger wide-shot. 


Released in 1965 and based on Evelyn Piper’s book of the same name, this film 
tells the story of the unmarried Ann Lake whose illegitimate daughter, Bunny, 
disappear shortly after their arrival in London, where they have moved to set 
up house with Ann’s brother Stephen, who is at first implied to be her husband. 
Ann has dropped Bunny at school, but when she goes back in the afternoon to 
collect her, there is no record that she was ever there. The police investigation 
takes a turn away from routine when all of Bunny’s things have also 
disappeared from the house, and suddenly we (and the police) wonder if Bunny 
even exists, a theory that gains momentum when Stephen begins to discredit 
Ann’s state of mind. Ann’s useless hysteria about her daughter’s disappearance 

















The dramatic lighting only serves to enhance 
the creepiness of the scene’s atmosphere. 



Ann and Steven conferring, while Steven 
rests on the toy horse. Steven’s childlike 
qualities are emphasized throughout the film, 
and he is shown several times near or on a 
swing-set. The black column of the door 
further enhances the separation between the 
two characters. 



If you didn’t know better, you’d be sure they 
were husband and wife. 



Ann flanked by two police officers. Sitting 
below them in the frame, her weakness is 
emphasized by Preminger’s camera. 
Laurence Olivier plays the chief detective. 


continues in the background of the script, until she remembers that one of 
Bunny’s dolls is in a repair shop and may be the one item of her daughter’s that 
has not disappeared. In a sudden show of strength, assertive for the first time 
in the film, she races off to the shop, where Stephen finds her and knocks her 
unconscious after destroying the doll. 

As flames flicker in his eyes and the doll’s face melts, we realize that it is 
actually his state of mind which we should be questioning, and maybe Ann was 
right all along. After Ann is sent to the hospital, where Stephen urges sedation 
because of all the stress Ann has recently been under — and because of the 
child she has “invented” — he returns to the house to kill his niece, who has 
been locked in the trunk of his car the whole day. We discover that it was his 
jealously over his sister’s attention that has fueled his insanity, and he 
completely regresses into the role of a child, which is what Ann has to mimic 
when she finds him after escaping the hospital. She manages through a series 
of childhood games to distract him from killing Bunny until the police 
superintendent finally arrives at the scene. The policeman finally ascertained 
that Stephen has been lying, and therefore realizes, as we already have, that 
there may have been more to the story than he at first realized. 

In the original book, the villain was the old headmistress from Bunny’s school, 
but Preminger found that solution “arbitrary” and “uninteresting.”[3] It is his 
new solution, combined with the fact that he also eliminated the original 
character of the child’s father from his film adaptation, which focuses our 
attention on the unconventional brother/sister dynamic and Ann’s single 
mother status, emphasizing the social theme that, as Preminger himself stated 
in connection to the film, 

“If you do not conform to the rules of society, the law does not 

protect you.”[4] 

There is a strong element of being outside society throughout the film, 
unprotected by the social system that excludes that which is “other.” After all, 
aren’t women inherently outside of the social system? Religions traditionally 
discriminate against women, but so does almost everything else. Even in the 
United States, considered by some to provide a fairly open playing field for 
women, the Equal Rights Amendment still cannot get passed. Women are 
ignored or, at the very least upstaged, in almost every traditional arena. Butler 
writes that the public sphere (that which is inherently masculine, i.e. 
government, community, state) only acquires its existence through interfering 
with the happiness of the family, creating as a result a virtual confrontation 
with womankind in general.[5] The simple act of not being married sets An n 
apart from every other character in the film, at the mercy of her brother, 
patronized and disbelieved by “the Establishment.” Without a child, she has no 
purpose. To further accentuate her isolation and vulnerability, there are no 
other women in the movie with whom she can fight or bond. There is no sense 
of a “female community.” Ann is the only woman in the film that seems at least 
halfway capable. The teachers at the school lose their students and misplace 
information, the owner of the school appears completely mad, and the nurse at 
the hospital allows Ann to escape. It is to the men that she must turn to find 
her daughter. 

Hegel, as cited by Butler, argues that one only becomes an individual on the 
condition that one belongs to the community, and that when one acts 
criminally, one does not act as an individual. [6] Only when one belongs to the 
community, when one obeys societal rules and expectations, does one truly 
exist — and one could ask how much, even with a child and a husband, does a 
















Bunny’s things are missing from the 
apartment! Even her passport is gone! 


woman ever exist? At least with both, she is part of a socially sanctioned unit. 
Without a husband or, significantly, a child, Ann does not have a chance at 
existing, and Stephen, as a homosexual and criminal, most clearly is also not a 
member of the community. When her child disappears, Ann as a woman has no 
other reason to be seen, and inasmuch as there is no record of her child, there 
is also no record (on the ship’s logs, for instance) that Ann has existed. Without 
a child, there is no proof of her life, much less that her life had a purpose. 

It is only at the end of the film, when reunited with Bunny, that the police 
superintendent wishes them both a good night, “Now that you exist.” The 
implication is that the message is meant for both mother and daughter. Once 
the daughter has been recovered, she and her mother are visibly present. Ann, 
like Antigone, has been defined through the 


“power of the mother, one whose sole task...is to produce a son.”[7] 



Ann, as “little girl,” is talked to by a paternal- 
seeming detective. 


Without the child, there is no mother. Without mother, there is, in turn, no 
child. At the close of the film, it is Ann whose face fills the cut-out figure in the 
credits. It is Ann whom we lost and re-found. 

In order to accentuate Ann’s place of isolation, Preminger also goes out of his 
way to imply an incestuous relationship between Ann and Stephen, setting the 
two of them further outside the community. In drawing a comparison between 
novel and film, as Esther Sonnet notes, the book Bunny Lake is Missing 
focused more on the social critique behind Ann’s (in the book called Blanche) 
journey, Preminger’s 



Again, the composition implies a level of 
intimacy more typical to lovers than siblings. 


“substitution of a brother for menopausal hysteric [the original 
villain of the story] channels the film into a claustrophobic 
figuration of individual psychosis, childhood regression, repressed 
desire, and the taboo of incest."[ 8 ] 

Similarly, in considering Antigone, Butler writes that incest is intrinsically 
linked to aberration, a “spector of social dissolution...at the heart of the 
norm. ”[9] The horror with which incest is frequently met, is 

“not that far afield from the same horror and revulsion felt toward 
lesbian and gay sex and is not unrelated to the intense moral 
condemnation of voluntary single parenting or gay parenting.”[io] 

Preminger did not hold back from emphasizing just how far outside the limits 
of the societal norm Ann has gone. In addition to the film’s implications of 
incest, there is also perhaps worst of all, her status as a single parent. When the 
police superintendent discovers this, the terrified Ann asks him if this 
revelation will mean that he will no longer search for Bunny. Worse than all her 
other transgressions is her unmarried state. The only thing left to tie Ann to 
“the Establishment” is her child. And without that, like Antigone, the “only 
kind of recognition she can enjoy is of and by her brother,” a recognition which 
Preminger intentionally plays with, first with his implications that the two of 
them are married and later, in a particularly disturbing moment, when 
Stephen, naked in the bath, smokes what seems to be a post-coital cigarette 
delivered to him by Ann. 

















Steven consults with the detective while 
sitting on the swing set. 



Back in the horror-style lighting of Miss 
Ford’s domain. 



The landlord, showing off his whip collection. 



The detective begins to realize some 


In one of the oddest scenes in the movie, She perches on the edge of the tub in 
Steven smokes in the bathtub while complete intimacy and comfort, 

chatting with his sister. 


Perhaps this is Preminger’s way of demonstrating that regardless of whether or 
not there is a sexual component to the sibling dynamic, kinship is still removed 
from the domain of the social, a “relation of ‘blood’ rather than of norms.”[n] 
The more closely intertwined the two of them are, the further removed An n 
and Steve are from any socially approved community. It is when Ann stops 
following Steve and asserts her independence from him that she finally begins 
to exist for us in the film. It is by dividing their bond that she gets closer to 
being recognized, closer to finding her daughter, and closer to becoming part of 
society. This gives her another interesting parallel with Antigone, who also has 
a relationship with Oedipus (her brother and father), whom she follows loyally 
but this “following turns into a scene in which she leads him,”[12] a turning 
point in the play, and also in Bunny Lake. Before the film even begins, Ann has 
a history of following Stephen, most recently to London and then throughout 
his attempts at an investigation, passively trailing behind him, until she 
remembers Bunny’s doll in the toy repair shop. When she races off, it is 
Stephen who follows her, and the entire energy of the film flips; he becomes 
more feminine, more childlike as she becomes more masculine, more active, 
more real. 

Butler also writes that Antigone takes the place of nearly every man in her 
family. [13] By not marrying, Ann does the same, both mother and father to her 
child. However, these parts of herself are fragmented at first since Stephen 
plays the role of father through his guise as uncle, but after he is disqualified, 
Ann is left to play both parental roles. Interestingly, as a warning, Butler writes 
that 


“alternative kinship arrangements attempt to revise psychic 
structures in ways that lead to tragedy, figured incessantly as the 
tragedy of and for the child.”[i4] 

Preminger clearly agrees. In Bunny Lake, the tragedy of Bunny’s 
disappearance is a direct result of the “alternative” relationship between Ann 
and Stephen. Interestingly, at the end of the movie, Ann is still clearly 
unmarried, still without any male love interest. In this way, like Antigone, Ann 
“fails to provide heterosexual closure” as she and her daughter exist together, 
no husband or father figure in sight. In other contexts, this would almost prove 
her homosexuality. At the very least, it proves her contempt for societal 
expectations. 

This subversion of typical gender roles is extended within the dynamic of Ann 
and Stephen. When Antigone speaks to Creon, she 

“becomes manly; in being spoken to, he is unmanned, and so 
neither maintains their position within gender and the disturbance 
of kinship appears to destabilize gender throughout the play.”[is] 

A similar transition occurs when Ann finally stands up to Stephen, and he in 
turn becomes childlike. Up until this point of the film, Ann has been virtually 
childlike. (What kind of mother loses their child? Clearly a woman who is 
useless in the ways of the world.). But now, through her aggressive and 
independent behavior (she does not seek police support), Ann assumes, if not 
the role of the law, the role of a man, her newfound masculinity accentuated by 











inconsistencies in the story. 


the contrast of Stephen’s regression to childhood. 
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Ann remembers that Bunny's doll is at the 
Doll Hospital. She races over there, as this 
may be the last item belonging to Bunny 
which is not yet stolen or lost. 



Ann searches through the dolls by lamplight, 
looking for Bunny’s doll. 



This scene, with all the dolls and the 
dramatic lighting, marks the point at which 
things go really haywire... 



There is something “off’ with Stephen, but we’re never sure if it’s more than 
the fastidious dress and childlessness, hence sexual “unnaturalness” common 
to characters of film noirTihl fopen endnotes in new window! Examine the 
evidence — when we first see Stephen, he is carrying a small toy; he drives a 
tiny sportscar; he refers to himself as uncle; we never see him in the act of 
working, so his job is suspect; he contradicts himself repeatedly; his psyche is 
fragile; he is unmarried; he is without a child; he is literally revealed to be a 
child, yet still he is the dominant one in their dynamic until Ann’s “rebirth.” 
Stephen is not an adult until he is a father, he is not even a complete human 
being. This kind of characterization, in turn, parallels Ann’s, where she is not 
an adult until she is a mother, and therefore with her child gone, she is not 
even a human being. The only thing that saves Ann, that justifies her place in 
society, is her child. Stephen does not have this, which is why he must kill 
Bunny, to bring Ann back into his sphere of the “other.” 

Ann, in her role of “barely existing,” is just vacant, merely reactive, the opposite 
of Douglas Sirk’s “Thinking Women,”[17] and especially the opposite of her 
future counterparts, Julianne Moore and Jodie Foster, who perform physical 
feats in vibrant color. Back in 1965, however, woman had a different role, and 
here we see Ann playing those parts, a Cindy Sherman retrospective rolled into 
107 minutes. With minimal costume changes, she switches between dutiful 
wife, loyal sister, worried mother, weak patient, and little girl. Despite the 
changes in her appearance throughout the film, we are never allowed to 
witness these physical transformations. First her coat is on, then it is off, first 
her hair is pulled back, then it is down — but all the action is always off screen. 
We are rarely reminded of her role as a female, her role as a person, even of her 
femininities, of the process of (un)dressing—in contrast to Stephen’s changing 
appearances. Ann’s mood and clothes are neutral, like a grown-up doll. She 
seems vaguely sedated throughout, a state that becomes ironic when Stephen 
suggests she take a sleeping pill to calm down. For most of the film, she 
couldn’t get more passive, more childlike, a condition echoed in the final scene, 
when she oh-so-easily slips into the role of an actual little girl, and the 
childhood games she plays to distract Stephen go on for an uncomfortably long 
time. The closest Ann comes to existing in the film is here when she plays the 
role of a child in order to save Bunny. Once she is reunited with her daughter, 
the film quickly ends. 

Bunny personifies many of her mother’s qualities, exemplified by the fact that 
Bunny isn’t even her real name. “Bunny” literally does not exist. “Bunny” is the 
name of an invisible child invented by Ann and Stephen during their youth. 
Bunny, a nickname from Barbara, literally means “foreigner.” Felicia, the real 
name of Ann’s daughter, literally meaning “happiness,” is never used, and is 
neglected in favor of an invisible name for an invisible girl. By the time she is 
finally discovered, Bunny appears totally inert, totally unfazed by the 
proceedings, limp and quiet. The only word we hear her say is “Mommy,” 
ironically mimicking her toy doll which Ann, in a mirroring sequence, “rescues” 
from the toy shop. That doll calls out “Mommy” when Ann picks it up, and her 
real girl does the same thing. The only time we see action from Bunny is when 
she retrieves her own fallen doll from within the grave, repeating on a much 
smaller scale the narrative of the entire film. Despite these few moments near 








Look, Steven, it’s Bunny’s doll! 



Steven, dousing the doll in kerosene. 


the end, she is never more there than the rhetorical child, as much of a device 
and as little of a person as the child in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?. In 
films like Flightplan and The Forgotten, we get flashbacks to add credibility to 
and flesh out the questionable fiction of the child’s existence. In Bunny Lake, 
there are no flashbacks. There are no signifiers that the child ever was. Then in 
what should be a moment of revelation, when we see the child for the first time, 
she is even more passive and doll-like than her mother, but Bunny never has to 
be real. As in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, the imaginary child is a symbol 
for what the parents are searching for, a device to validate and ground them. 
The invented child does not exist outside of its parents, and the parents do not 
exist without their children. It’s not even clear if Stephen exists outside of An n 
since he does not have a child, has killed his imaginary one, and therefore has 
never grown up. 



This status of being outside societal rules is reflected throughout the film, and 
it is this tension that allows Preminger to draw in elements of both horror and 
the woman’s film to play with our expectations of women in cinema. In horror 
films, the female victim is classically left alone to defend herself, which is 
precisely what creates the anxiety. Not so classically, however, newer horror 
films often provide a twist on the active male/passive female dynamic. If older 
horror films dealt with women by killing them, “The modern slasher solves it 
by regendering the woman,”[18] writes Carol Clover, as she presents the 
concept of the Final Girl, the one left last to deal with the villain who has killed 
everyone else off: 


A rare close-up! Steven is falling apart. 



Ann is taken to an antiquated, prison-like 
hospital. Steven insists that he wants the 
best possible care for his sister, who has 
recently been inventing a child. 



Ann, in her hospital bed. 


“The gender of the Final Girl is...compromised from the outset by 
her masculine interests, her inevitable sexual reluctance 
(penetration, it seems, constructs the female), her apartness from 
other girls, sometimes her name. At the level of the cinematic 
apparatus, her unfemininity is signaled clearly by her exercise of the 
active investigating gaze normally reserved for males and hideously 
punished in females when they assume it themselves; tentatively at 
first and then aggressively, the Final Girl looks for the killer...and 
then at him.”[i9] 

Clover’s description applies to Ann on numerous levels. First, we see Ann’s 
masculine interests via her lack of husband and then in her active search for 
her daughter. Second, her sexual reluctance is evidenced through her complete 
lack of sexuality: she dresses conservatively, with minimal makeup, and is 
either childlike or bland in her interactions with men. When her landlord flirts 
with her, she is horrified and dismissive. Her “apartness from other girls” is 
demonstrated through the nonexistence of other female characters. As 
discussed earlier, the script provides no sense of a female community. Lastly, 
she does not even see Stephen until the end of the film, exhibited by her total 
ignorance about his mental instability. When she does finally see him, the 
tables are turned. 

As horror films evolved, it became less and less common for the female to need 
rescuing or for the principal female to be killed off halfway through the film (as 
occurs in Psycho ). Interestingly enough, these films frequently feature a killer 
who is a “feminine male” and a main character who is a “masculine 
female.”[2o] In Bunny Lake is Missing, Stephen becomes even more feminine 
once his villain status is revealed, although his implied homosexuality has been 
there from the start. In contrast, Ann becomes more masculine and assertive as 
she realizes what she needs to do to find and rescue her daughter. Important to 
understand is that the Final Girl does not start off as an aggressive savior, but 


“alternates between registers from the outsets; before her final 
struggle she endures the deepest throes of‘femininity;’ and even 











Ann, fleeing the hospita, somehow ends up 
in a room full of caged animals. Perhaps a 
metaphor? 


during that final struggle she is now weak and now strong, now 
flees the killer and now charges him.”[2l] 

This back-and-forth is apparent in Ann, who veers between subdued and 
determined, proactive and childlike. 

Another indication that the roles are not as simple as they seem is Ann’s 
consuming desire to find her daughter, to take matters into her own hands, to 
prove that her daughter exists, and therefore to facilitate the investigation. This 



Again, a locked gate. 


“desire to solve riddles is a male desire par excellence, because the 
female subject is herself the mystery.”[22] 

Preminger plays into this default assumption on the part of audiences by 
spending the first half of the film making us wonder about Ann, whether she is 
sane or not. However, by the last part of the film, he subverts our expectations, 
and she is the one who becomes the investigator, while her brother, Stephen 
becomes the riddle. Precisely because we expected a different story, we are all 
the more unsettled by this twist. She was right the whole time. The woman, 
uncharacteristically, triumphs. The woman is seen — even without a husband 
to validate her. 



Ann is searching for her brother - and for She spots her brother leaning over a fire. 
Bunny. 



With this triumph, Bunny Lake echoes elements of another genre: the woman’s 
film. The woman’s film is another attempt to reverse the gender dynamics of 
dominant cinema, by “obsessively centering and re-centering a female 
protagonist” in a way which makes it “no longer necessary to invest[s] the look 
with desire in quite the same way.”[23] We do not look at Ann as a sexual 
creature. Her “relationship” with her brother is obviously neutered, and her 
vixen-like potential is as beige as her costume. In addition to re-purposing the 
gaze, the woman’s film features another key component evident in Bunny Lake 
— the woman against the male, with “male” usually signified as anything from 
society (the Establishment) to the husband. In The Forgotten, it is every male 
figure who disbelieves the protagonist (from neighbor to husband to therapist 
to government), and interestingly also the female police officer who is at first 
sympathetic to her loss, the first one who suspects what is at play. Since World 
War II, the film industry began to cater to women’s fears by creating a new 
subgenre that 








Steven, carrying the mysterious Bunny. 



Ann is shocked to see what is transpiring 
inside the house. 



Ann asks Steven to explain how he pulled it 
off. 



“I want to be with you, Stevie," she tells him, 
but he tells her that she forgot about him. 



“merged with the stylistic elements of film noir to produce what one 
critic has described as ‘uniquely feminine cine-dramas of suspicion 
and distrust.’ A standard theme of these 1940s films was ‘you can’t 
trust your husband.’”[24] 

While in Gaslight (1944), the untrustworthy figure literally meant your 
husband, by 1965 this meant everyone. Using paranoia as way of describing 
these plots “may prove even more appropriate for a delineation of the ‘woman’s 
film’ than that of hysteria.” What is especially interesting here is that paranoia 
is defined as “baseless or excessive suspicion,” a disorder “characterized by... 
delusions.”[26] In all these films, from Gaslight to Bunny Lake to The 
Forgotten, the women are encouraged to think that their fears and beliefs are 
nothing more than delusions, when, in fact, the symptoms of mental instability 
are being forced upon them by the men in their lives. Here, again, we have 
elements of Antigone in Ann, the lone figure against the inherently masculine 
public sphere, her sense of isolation exacerbated by everyone’s disbelief. Is she 
paranoid or is she, like Cassandra, the only one who sees? Ironically, when it is 
the woman who sees, it is usually the men who disbelieve. [I omitted the 
paragraph on Rosemary’s Baby, which seems to wander off theme.] 

Social and familial resistance to the protagonist’s beliefs is common to many 
narratives, where the protagonist must fight alone for what only she/he 
believes in, typical plot devices that serve to create drama and strife, allying us 
with the main character, as she/he forges ahead, against all odds (see Erin 
Brokovich, for example). Few things are more invigorating than watching the 
little man win against the big (David and Goliath, Rocky, etc). However, in 
Bunny Lake is Missing, there is no real third party against which to cheer. As 
the film progresses, we wonder if the policemen are right, and if Ann’s paranoia 
is after all a sign of mental instability rather than the cries of a worried mother. 
The skepticism of the police about Bunny Lake’s existence is also skepticism 
about Ann’s sanity. In this way, the film incorporates another element of a 
woman’s picture, the struggle to find legitimacy and support in a man’s world, 
a struggle to be heard, believed, and recognized. Mildred Pierce is one of many 
classic examples of this archetypal narrative, but it’s a story that spans 
generations and obviously continues to find relevance. 

Since there is no ready villain, the tension in the film heavily relies upon 
Preminger’s cinematic technique. He continually shoots with wide-shots, 
emphasizing the separation of the characters from each other, while the male 
figures are frequently seen as taller than Ann, emphasizing their domination 
over her. Close-ups are used sparingly, reserved “as a kind of money shot for 
special moments — moments of crisis and violence” as in the “unnerving track- 
in on Stephen’s beaming eyes as he burns Bunny’s doll.” Without the 
distractions of conventional editing, without jump cuts or close-ups or point of 
view shots, not only is narrative tension increased, but we as the audience are 
kept at a distance, further preventing identification on our part and depriving 
us of an “anchor in the humane or normal.”[28] We want to identify with Ann, 
our hero, but we’re not sure if she even is a hero, and we certainly see her as 
unstable as anyone else in the movie. Even when we don’t know what is going 
on, we are uncomfortable. Preminger makes sure of that with the spatial 
separation, with his exact editing, with the dramatic shadows, darkness, and 
claustrophobic locations that fill the movie, and with repetitive shots not only 
of doors and gates being locked, but also of shots through bars and window 









Bunny is the third character in their odd 
family. 



Now it’s Bunny and Ann vs. Steven. 



Steven towers over the vulnerable. 



Ann starts playing games, in an attempt to 
get away. 



Just a little hide and seek! 


frames. 

Nonetheless, our allegiance to Ann is an integral part in the narrative’s 
unfolding. In order for the film to have its tension, we have to spend the first 
part believing in Bunny, and we have to spend the second part torn between 
knowing and not knowing. If we too quickly do not believe in Bunny, nothing 
would keep us engaged. We want to believe Ann. We’ve witnessed the early 
scenes, which give every impression of her being a capable mother. Nothing 
about her seems insane. Then there is also the title of the movie — Bunny Lake 
is Missing. We want to believe there is a Bunny Lake to be found. 

Elizabeth Cowie, when discussing the central character in the film Coma, 
writes, 

“If a woman is saying something disagreeable she must be neurotic. 

The ‘opposition of disbelief sets her up as overwrought and upset... 

as unreasonable and paranoid — ‘shown’ by the way she does not 

react as a woman should, but yet over-reacting, as a woman would” 

(Cowie 122). 

It is the way the film presents Ann’s “feminine nature” that allows the film to 
have its tension. The way the film develops this portrait of an overwrought 
woman, playing into the stereotype and our inclination to dismiss women’s 
paranoia as nothing more than that, is an integral part of the film’s narrative. 
We are encouraged to disbelieve Ann, which makes the ensuing revelations all 
the more startling. During one of the scenes where the police superintendent is 
questioning the former headmistress, she says, “I never lie,” to which he 
replies, “That makes you a most unusual woman.” 

Even Ann’s role as detective is further disqualified because she doesn’t actually 
solve anything. She doesn’t discover the answer. She is merely hit on the head 
by it. Any knowledge that Ann has is disqualified by the basic question about 
her sanity, and after early scenes of searching clumsily through the school, she 
spends the entire film getting the police to believe her rather than doing 
anything which might expose her brother’s activities. While she does manage 
to delay Bunny’s killing, it is ultimately the police who arrive on the scene to 
arrest him. At that point, ironically she is being pushed by her brother on the 
swing, returning her to her status as feminine victim and child. The fact that it 
was her brother, that the answer couldn’t have been closer to home (literally), 
makes us also question Ann’s perceptions. Nonetheless, when the police arrive 
on the scene to take her brother away, she does not collapse into a grateful 
heap but proudly walks off with her daughter without saying a word. She was 
always right, and we cheer for that triumph. 

In a way, we feel even more linked to Ann because she never knew more than 
we did. Unlike the typical detective set-up, where there is information they 
know that we only discover in the final moments, we are always on the same 
page that she is. We find out five seconds before she does about her brother’s 
involvement, but other than that, she never has greater knowledge than we do 
about her brother, her daughter, or any of the other characters. So despite the 
fact that as a protagonist she echoes the actions of a detective film, as she 
conducts her investigation, complete with thrilling escape scenes and peering 
through windows, she still does not merit the climactic capture of the villain. In 
that instance, she is returned to her domain as a woman by the arrival of the 
policemen, denying us the opportunity of seeing her smash the shovel over her 
brother’s head. 

Christy Burns, in her essay “Erasure: Alienation, Paranoia, and the Loss of 
Memory in the X-Files,” observes that, while paranoia may appear to be an 






Ann locks Bunny in the greenhouse - again 
with the locking of the doors. 



She talks Steven back into their childhood 
when there were just the two of them, and he 
furiously swings her higher and higher. 


issue of 

“knowledge, evidence, and history, it is more deeply an ontological 
problem, in which a subject endeavours to determine the nature 
and security of his or her own existence.”[29] 

The fear of identity loss which pervaded the 1950s became stronger through 
the sixties and continues to this day, as evidenced by the popularity of the X- 
Files and films like Flightplan and The Forgotten. These films are not simply 
tales of women looking for a misplaced child. These are not just tales of women 
standing up to the men in their lives. These are tales of women struggling to be 
heard, to be seen, to exist. Bunny Lake may be missing, but the film is not 
about her. The film is about Ann, about women who are consistently pushed 
aside, ignored, lost in the cracks, and who fight to be acknowledged, to prove 
that they are right, that they are, whatever the question may be. The child is 
irrelevant. The child is rhetorical. The child is a plot device more conspicuous 
in absence than in presence. It is merely the disappearance of the child that 
instigates the issue — and the issue, in these films, is that women are missing. 
The end of Bunny Lake is not a positive one. With a slip of the hand (a man’s 
hand, at that) Ann disappears back into the blackness of the final credits, and 
so she too is lost again. 



The police superintendent smiles on the 
mother/daughter reunion... 



...but his role (and relevance) is strictly in 
the background. 
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Putting feathers on a turkey: Betty Grable 
and June Haver in the laughable biopic The 
Dolly Sisters (1945). 



In Tender Comrade (1943), Barbara Thomas 
(Ruth Hussey) makes defense work look 
glamorous. 


The Hollywood two: 1945 and 
1946 as filmgoing's best years 

reviewed by Catherine Clepper 

Best Years: Going to the Movies, 1945-1946 by Charles Affron 
and Mirella Jona Affron (Rutgers University Press, 2009), 341 
pages, $32.50. 

Depending on whom you ask, the Golden Age of Hollywood lasted from 
the beginning of the sound period (1927) through to the late 1950s. The 
so-called Classical Hollywood period is characterized by a set of studio- 
dominated industrial practices, or alternately by a style of audio-visual 
techniques associated with the Hollywood assembly line, i.e. the “classical 
look.” The years 1945 and 1946 fall squarely within each of these well- 
worn historical designations. However, in their latest collaborative work, 
Best Years: Going to the Movies, 1945-1946, Charles and Mirella Affron 
are specifically interested in calling these years Hollywood’s “best.” 

The best years? 1945, of course, marked the end of the Second World War 
and the beginning of the United States’ reign as global taskmaster. Within 
U.S. film history, 1946 holds the distinction of being the peak year of 
movie attendance, impressively claiming more than 90 million weekly 
admissions (or 60 percent of the population). These bits of information 
weigh heavily upon Best Years’ moniker, but as the Affrons explain in 
their book’s introduction, this period was richer than ticket sales and 
national pride. 

“For many moviegoers the times coincided with their own 
‘best years’; for others who came later, the movies of this 
period mirror an extraordinary chapter in the nation’s saga 
they regret having missed”(3). 


Alluding to the nostalgia associated with the immediate postwar period, 
the Affrons colorfully suggest that generational memories of 1945-1946 
have sunk deeply into the U.S. subconscious, so much so that those of us 
born after the fact feel compelled to relive the best years vicariously 
through the film camera’s misty-eyed lens. 


In Best Years, the Affrons’ mix of sentiment and historical data is 
demonstrated by a series of thematic case studies, each situated within 
the allotted timeframe. As part of their research the Affrons viewed over 
five hundred films released or re-released in 1945 and 1946, subsequently 
organizing their observations into eight full chapters (15). The resulting 
book reveals a dizzying array of film titles and plot summaries, careful 










Jane Hilton (Jennifer Jones) comforts 
second generation soldier Bill Smollett 
(Robert Walker) in Since You Went Away 
(1944). 


attention to trade press and popular review literature, and a general 
depth of situated knowledge sadly lacking from many historical surveys of 
the period. By means of comparison, the recently released Screen Decades 
imprint American Cinema of the 1940s covers 1945-1946 in under fifty 
pages.[1] fopen notes in new window! Each chapter is also set in a 
particular U.S. city, allowing the Affrons to explore the local conditions of 
various films’ reception. 



Unfaithful wives and enthusiastic "V-girls" 
populate The Very Thought of You (1944). 


Situated in wartime Detroit, Best Years’ first chapter “Over Here” 
discusses several home-front themed films as a makeshift genre for the 
time. Despite the citywide “brownouts” (lighting/energy restrictions) and 
curfews for teenagers, Detroit’s cinemas followed the lead of its industrial 
plants; they shut down for only few hours a day, if at all. The effects of the 
war on the civilian population — forced overtime, food and utility 
rationing, travel restrictions, furlough romances, etc. — eventually 
leached into Hollywood content. A series of home-front films put a small¬ 
town face on a nation-wide war effort. The genre downplayed regional or 
rural/urban differences by being archetypically Midwestern, middle class, 
and by featuring the accepted stock characters of the day, 

“the [teenage] slacker, the military reject, the 'wolf on leave, 
the newlywed with orders to ship out, the working woman 
juggling swing shifts and kids, the wayward wife, and the V- 
girl” (19). 



Steve Dangos (Brian Donlevy) as labor's 
king in King Vidor's fairy-tale of industrial 
meritocracy, An American Romance (1944). 


The Affrons argue that though U.S. audiences, Detroit and elsewhere, 
enjoyed watching recognizable scenarios, the most successful home-front 
films were the ones that boosted morale. Working closely the U.S. Office 
of War Information (OWI), Hollywood wisely promoted films like Since 
You Went Away (1944) and Tender Comrade (1943). Produced in 
collusion with the government as well as industry moguls, these films 
fashioned an image of the home-front as not only a place worth fighting 
for, but as an uncorrupted secret weapon in the U.S. artillery (45). By 
contrast, a film like The Very Thought of You (1944) suggests the 
impatience of home-front girlfriends and the scarcity of U.S. resources 
should the war have lasted much longer. Short-lived as a narrative 
category and fraught with bureaucratic complications, the Affrons 
contend that the home-front film hid the realities of civilian life from 
those most familiar with its struggles. Ironically, in Detroit that meant 
that out-of-work strikers treated themselves to King Vidor’s tribute to 
wartime industrial greatness, An American Romance (1944). 

Like the home-front film, subsequent chapters of Best Years tackle a host 
of thematic categories discernable within 1945-1946’s film catalog. 
“Nation” details how Western, Southern, and Eastern codings of U.S. 
regionalism thrived during the final years of WWII. As an especially 
telling example of regional preference, Disney’s Song of the South (1946) 












While Disney's Song of the South (1946) 
integrated animated and live-action worlds... 


became a top-grossing title in the Southeastern United States while critics 
elsewhere (New York Times and Chicago Defender ) panned the film for 
its “racist depiction of the antebellum black”(6l). The Affrons’ report on 
the Atlanta premier of Song of the South feels like an historical 
hallucination: 

“[Song of the South’s ] Atlanta opening found its incongruous 
way into the civic celebration of Armistice Day, conveniently 
the day prior [November nth]. Walt Disney, the film’s 
producer, members of the cast, and Disney’s voice artists 
paraded down Atlanta’s Peachtree Street alongside uniformed 
veterans of wars past and military decoration.... Atlanta 
society later celebrated the film’s release at a formal gala 
event. There they were joined by the film’s stars — except, of 
course, by the African American actors James Baskett and 
Hattie McDaniel.” (58, 59) 



...it failed to integrate audiences and divided 
regional critics. 


Underscoring the racial and regional divisions of a nation that had just 
fought and won a war under a single banner, the act of reading “Nation” 
produces the opposite of nostalgia: disillusionment and regret. 

The chapter entitled “Big Picture” dissects the content and reception of 
1945-1946’s blockbusters. Deemed the “special event” or “prestige” films 
of their day, big pictures were then (as they are now) exceptional in 
potential profit and in concomitant risk. The Affrons note that while the 
many of the highest grossing pictures of period were family friendly fare 
(such as The Bells of St. Mary’s [1945], The Song of Bernadette [1943] 
and The Yearling [1946]), several controversial productions 
foreshadowed the end of studio-era self-censorship. Paramount’s now 
forgotten Forever Amber (1947) and Howard Hughes’s notoriously busty 
version adaptation of The Outlaw (1943), 

“indicated a shift in [popular] taste and tolerance and 
triggered revisions in the definition and application of 
oversight standards” (160). 



Jimmy Stewart, WWII hero, as George 
Bailey, "the man who fought the battle of 
Bedford Falls." (It's a Wonderful Life, 1946) 


As a counterpoint to “Big Picture,” Best Years’ section on stardom 
(“Stars”) recalls the wartime duties of film actors both on the home-front 
and the battlefield. The section reveals an increasingly sophisticated 
political awareness on the part of Hollywood wartime celebrities. Making 
impressive use of archival resources and the historical press, the Affrons 
cobble together a detailed account of the Screen Actors Guild’s 
participation in film industry labor negotiations, specifically the set 
designer strike of 1945, “Hollywood Black Friday.” Apart from an 
involvement in trade politics, the Affrons describe a vibrant ethos of 
wartime volunteerism amongst stars. Historical accounts of the 
Hollywood’s war effect tend to focus on the military successes of enlisted 
actors, ignoring the fact that many female stars such as Bette Davis, 
Barbara Stanwyck, and Marlene Dietrich poured lemonade and offered 
free entertainment in places like the Hollywood Canteen, a club for the 
armed forces just off Sunset Boulevard. The vitality of the Hollywood 
Canteen and the related surge of star-driven vaudeville acts found big 
screen coordinates in “variety films” such as Stage Door Canteen (1943), 
Follow the Boys (1944), and Ziegfield Follies (1945). 



Welcome back, vets. Next stop, Pottersville! 
(It's a Wonderful Life, 1946) 


Not to be completely non-traditional, “Stars” also dutifully pays its 
homage to Hollywood’s soldiers. The enlistment and conscription of 
movie personalities in the war effort had been, along with government 
oversight and restrictions on narrative content, crucial factors in the film 
industry’s patriotic overhaul. Amongst the countless B and C-list actors 
drafted or recruited for service, A-talent such as Jimmy Stewart, Tyrone 
Power, and Clark Gable had heeded Uncle Sam’s call to become military 
and popular heroes. The triumphant return of Hollywood’s men-in-arms 
brought with it a wave of free publicity and good will towards the major 
studios. But, as the Affrons argue, Gable, Stewart, and the others were 
keenly affected by the psychological rigors of battle and bloodshed. 
Reporting back to work at MGM, Gable, for instance, instantly requested 
“that the bosses spare him from war pictures” (115). Stewart, on the other 
hand, instantly aligned himself with a fellow veteran in his first postwar 
picture, Frank Capra’s only Liberty Films production, It’s a Wonderful 
Life (1946). 
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The Affrons’ interpretation of It’s a Wonderful Life breathes new life into 
the ubiquitous holiday classic. Instead of reading It’s a Wonderful Life as 
a latent Depression-era fairy tale, the Affrons’ suggest that George Bailey, 
the man who “fought the battle of Bedford Falls,” is the first cinematic 
manifestation of Stewart’s “changed” postwar persona (219). Gone is the 
idealistic Mr. Smith of earlier Capra collaborations. [2] For Stewart as well 
as for Capra (who had enlisted as major in the Signal Corps in 1942), It’s a 
Wonderful Life provided a creative outlet for the collective despair and 
disillusionment of those who had fought the good fight, only to come 
home an United States of close-fisted bankers and slumlords. The Affrons 
write: 


“[In the film] the divide between benevolent and malevolent 
money is measured in the contrast between the working 
class/immigrant utopia of Bailey Park, the new, much-coveted 
housing development pleasantly sited on the outskirts of town, 
and the honky-tonk dystopia of Pottersville, the nightmare 
townscape that Bedford Falls would have become had George 
Bailey never existed.” (221) 

Mirroring the housing shortages of the postwar population boom, It’s a 
Wonderful Life escapes the tragedy of heartless capitalism (flawlessly 
personified by Lionel Barrymore’s Mr. Potter) only through divine 
intervention. Without the Christmas miracle that made the film famous, 
George Bailey becomes just another postwar statistic: the homecoming 
vet with nowhere to go. 


Although Best Years contains several other chapters on topics as 
provocative as European productions circa 1945-1946, the burgeoning 
U.S. import/art film market, Gallup audience poll results of the 1940s, 
Jewish representation and anti-Semitism in wartime pictures, battlefront 
exhibition sites and projection techniques, the Good Neighbor Policy’s 
effect on representations of Latin America, and the popularity of filmed 
historical biographies, the book’s major intervention seems to come in the 
chapter on postwar acclimation. Foreshadowed by the stories of 
Hollywood’s returning vets, in “Homecoming” the Affrons finally lay 
down sort of analysis promised by Best Years’ title; namely, an in depth 







treatment of William Wyler’s gloomy readjustment epic, The Best Years 
of Our Lives (1946). 



Infantry sargeant Al Stephenson (Frederic 
March) tenuously resumes his pre-War life 
back in Boone City, Iowa. (The Best Years of 
Our Lives, 1946) 



Air Force Captain Fred Derry (Dana 
Andrews) can't shake memories of combat. 
(The Best Years of Our Lives, 1946) 



Flomer Parrish (Harold Russell) 
demonstrates his nighttime routine to fiancee 
Wilma (Cathy O'Donnell). (The Best Years of 
Our Lives, 1946) 


The Best Years of Our Lives tells the story of three homebound 
servicemen en route to their shared birthplace of Boone City, Iowa 
(allegedly modeled on Cincinnati). Al Stephenson (Frederic March), an 
infantry sergeant, returns to his middle class apartment, his model 
family, and his banker’s desk. Al’s postwar impatience with the calculus of 
bank loans puts him at odds with his former life, a tension made manifest 
by his newfound drinking problem. Fred Derry (Dana Andrews), an air 
force captain from Boone City’s shanty town, comes home to discover his 
furlough-romance bride Marie (Virgina Mayo) dancing in the town’s only 
“gentleman’s club.” Thanks to the meritocracy of the service, Fred is 
inspired to move up the civilian ladder, but he soon finds himself back at 
his prewar job, working as a drugstore soda jerk. Once the high school 
quarterback, returning double amputee Homer Parrish (Harold Russell, a 
real life veteran recruited for The Best Years of Our Lives based on the 
strength of his appearance in an army training film) withdraws into the 
shell of his working class family, suddenly reluctant to marry the girl next 
door (Cathy O’Donnell) for fear that his disability would ruin her life 
(232). 

Running just under three hours, The Best Years of Our Lives offered 
ironic tribute to thje United States' conquering heroes. Instead of painting 
small-town United States as a fantasyland a la The Enchanted Cottage 
(1945) or Blue Skies (1946), The Best Years of Our Lives is invested with 
the anxieties of return, the challenges to personal reconnection, and the 
physical and psychological fallout of armed conflict. As the Affrons 
cleverly note, 

“Whether spectators were conscious of it or not, the measured 
pace of The Best Years of Our Lives asked of them a degree of 
attention unusual, perhaps unprecedented, in commercial 
cinema” (232). 

America’s overriding patience with The Best Years of Our Lives suggests a 
general need for postwar catharsis. Without being ostracized as a 
“problem film” (i.e. a film exploring social ills; often characterized by the 
press as a “downer”), The Best Years of Our Lives went on to become the 
cinematic anthem for 1946, taking both the annual box office record and 
the Academy Award for Best Picture. The Affrons refer to the film as, 

“simply the deepest, most moving, most disquieting, most 
authentically instructive portrait of the period” (201). 

Perhaps unwittingly, the connection between Best Years and The Best 
Years of Our Lives calls to question the entire idea of 1945-1946 as 










A teenage Shirley Temple holds a bowl of 
cookies for servicemen at the Hollywood 
Canteen in 1944. 



The United States in 2010, still at war (The 
Hurt Locker, 2009). 



Is Kathryn Bigelow's The Hurt Locker a 
contemporary The Best Years of Our Lives, 
or something else? 


cinema’s greatest epoch. While the Affrons are quick to catalog 1945- 
1946’s artistic achievements, the incongruity of Best Years’ celebratory 
tone to the plot synopses recounted throughout the book reveals a deep 
fissure. Certainly, 1945 and 1946 produced a lion’s share of now canonical 
Hollywood films, but at what cost to our impression of historical 
experience? In other words, to what extent have the films like The Best 
Years of Our Lives become emblematic of a period that also produced 
such cinematic goose eggs as The Dolly Sisters (1945), Tomorrow, the 
World! (1944), and Salty O’Rourke (1945)? Were the rotten films of our 
best years merely collateral damage? And do the Affrons mean to imply 
that 1945-1946 were cinema’s “best years” in the same way Wyler that did 
when he draped his ode to WWII’s forgotten heroes in titular 
euphemism? (In other words, are U.S. film’s “best years” to be seen as 
partly ironic or paradoxical?) 

As a whole, Best Years is a lucid and thought-provoking work that probes 
at some of Hollywood’s most iconic films; not only The Best Years of Our 
Lives and It’s a Wonderful Life, but Notorious (1946), Duel in the Sun 
(1946), Mildred Pierce (1945), The Lost Weekend (1945), and Gilda 
(1946). But the book is not without flaws. The book’s emphasis on “local 
conditions” — the part of each chapter detailing a U.S. site of exhibition — 
quickly loses momentum and is largely abandoned after the first few 
chapters. Additionally, the Affrons’ periodization can be confusing to 
navigate, especially since Best Years covers far more than 1945-1946’s 
new releases. And finally, the Affrons spend so much energy recounting 
film summaries that they fail to interrogate some of Best Years most 
interesting postulations; namely, why 1945-1946 might be remembered as 
U.S. cinema’s best years, even to those who never experienced them? 

Among these complaints, questions of periodization are especially 
irksome, in part because the Affrons are so deliberate in their selection of 
1945 and 1946. Tracing wartime themes and genres back to the onset of 
WWII, Best Years might well have bracketed a large timeframe, or else 
offered greater rationale for 1945-1946 as specifically worthy of readers’ 
attention. Why siphon off these years only to discuss prewar titles and to 
constantly allude to the forthcoming Red Scare and the so-called 
Hollywood Ten (all of whom wrote and directed films in 1945-1946)? The 
afore-mentioned American Cinema in the 1940s offers an alternative 
glimpse at how the Affrons’ book could have operated. As part of a series 
cataloguing film trends by the decade, American Cinema in the 1940s is 
an anthology comprised of ten chapters and an introduction, each chapter 
offering a rigid cross-sectional analysis of a single year. This approach 
keeps chronology tidy but can obfuscate thematic changes over time. For 
instance, Kristine Butler Karlson’s essay on 1945 nicely details the 
popularity of domestic noirs like Mildred Pierce and Leave Her to 
Heaven, but without mention of the home-front genre’s continuing 
development (“1945: Movies and the March Home,” 140-161). Wheeler 
Dixon’s chapter on 1946 attributes the poor box office performance of It’s 
a Wonderful Life to the film’s untimely sentimentality, an analysis that 
misses the prewar/postwar Jimmy Stewart comparison posited so 
convincingly in Best Years (“1946: Movies and Postwar Recovery,” 162- 
181). While American Cinema in the 1940s takes film history as a series of 
neat annual episodes, the Affrons shuffle years indiscriminately. The 
effect is one of historical abstraction — holistic but a bit confusing up 











close. 


For the classical Hollywood cinema buff that would like to know more 
about the immediate postwar period, Best Years is a remarkable resource. 
For its sheer abundance of description, the book is a pleasure to read. And 
once paired with Thomas Schatz’s still indispensable Boom and Bust, the 
Affrons’ work provides a comprehensive account of cinema’s Golden Age 
that easily rivals any graduate-level film seminar. [3] That said, in many 
ways it is difficult to celebrate a nostalgia piece about wartime cinema 
without a coda: Upon Best Years’ 2009 release, the United States is still a 
nation at war. Would the Affrons’ analysis of 1945-1946 suggest that our 
contemporary war effort will spawn a burst of creative energy? (Somehow 
this seems unlikely.) Or was there something alchemical about the WWII 
period that we can no longer access as a nation of soldiers, civilians, and 
artists? If America is, indeed, still fighting the good fight and we follow 
the Affrons’ arguement that war produces great cinema, are our best years 
really behind us or still ahead? 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



A poster for Threshold of an Era I, a TVB 
grand production that typifies the family 
corporate melodrama. 


The circulation of 
Hong Kong television: 
imaginary landscapes, 
transnational Chinese publics 
and global Chinatown 

by Amy Lee 

Next to Smurfs and Sesame Street, Hong Kong television serials were 
probably the most anticipated television programs of my childhood. Every 
Friday, I would anxiously wait for my mother to come home with the 
latest installments of the serial we were watching from the video store. 
Often, to cut down on renting costs, we would wait for the serial to finish 
airing and borrow the entire set of videotapes from her friends who had 
made home copies. The entire family would gather and bond over our 
weekend television marathons. During recess at school, away from the 
disapproving stare of teachers who strongly discouraged any conversation 
in a language other than English, my friends and I would replicate the 
dialogue we learned from these serials and relive the fantasy world of a 
televised Hong Kong. Hong Kong television was a site of discursive 
possibility, a gateway to intimate worlds in another language, and an 
opening to an elsewhere that both overlap and contend with Chinese 
immigrant societies in the United States. 



A poster for Threshold of an Era II, a much 
anticipated sequel to Part I after it ended on 


Representations of immigrant communities, whether of Hong Kong or 
New York City’s Chinatown, often invoke the family as the entity where 
fundamental concerns over capital, national belonging, and identity are 
negotiated. Watching these serials in the 80s and 90s — many of which 
were family melodramas that dealt with uneasy relationships between 
family and the demands of capital — I was reminded of the same type of 
relationships that exist in ethnic businesses in Chinatown and the 
pressures of immigrant labor on family life. As “model minorities,” 
Chinese immigrants were essentially neglected by the state and expected 
to succeed despite all obstacles. In Hong Kong, the absence of state 
services has created similar conditions in which one’s sole source of 
support is the family unit. While the family, as a vessel of social values 
and morality, erodes under the pressures of capitalist growth, the final 
message of many of these serials is to transform the family into a site that 
can also resist the excesses of capital. 














a cliffhanger. 



Poster for Golden Faith, also a very 
successful grand production featuring the 
popular actor, Gallen Lo. With the closed 
serial format, Hong Kong television 
producers can recycle popular features from 
other successful serials, such as star 
actors/actresses, narrative themes, dialogue, 
and plotlines. 



Hong Kong television serials borrow many 
features from Hong Kong commercial films 
and global television culture. Split Second, 
like 24, uses time stamps. 


I remember how many of the anxieties around Hong Kong’s impending 
postcoloniality and return to China in 1997 portrayed on these television 
programs resonated deeply with many of the adults in my community. 
Just as many of the television dramas would underscore Hong Kong’s 
return to China as a crisis moment where panicked Hong Kongers fled 
overseas to escape the long arm of communism and stock markets 
crashed in anticipation, diasporic Hong Kongers in New York would 
speak in equally exaggerated terms about what they feared as the 
impending doom of Hong Kong. Tales of living with racism in colonial 
Hong Kong also hit close to home for diasporic Chinese viewers living as 
minorities in Western societies and in other postcolonial societies, such 
as Indonesia, where colonial powers have protected their own authority 
and economic interests by breeding anti-Chinese sentiments and pitting 
the Chinese against local populations. Meanwhile, these serials, by 
circulating popular memories of Hong Kong, produced a sense of 
nostalgia for a disappearing Hong Kong, thus supplying the affective ties 
that form the basis of a larger Hong Kong diaspora. My friends and I, 
however, were interested in the well-traveled and cosmopolitan figures on 
television, which conjured up fantasies of what the future might hold for a 
different generation of the diaspora. 

This essay looks at television as a form of diasporic culture, examining 
how Hong Kong television’s treatment of the changing conditions of 
capital, postcoloniality, and globalization circulates, resonates, and 
transforms within diasporic contexts. There are two methodological 
impulses in this paper — one has to do with an ethnographic desire to 
comprehend viewer reception of Hong Kong television in the diaspora, 
especially in Chinatowns, and the other with a formalist desire to work 
with television aesthetics and content to explore television’s treatment of 
diasporic issues and allusions to Chinatowns. The television programs I 
would like to address are those produced by Television Limited 
Broadcasts, Inc. (TVB), the largest television network in Hong Kong and 
perhaps the foremost producer and distributor of Chinese-language 
television programs to diasporic viewers worldwide. fll Topen notes in new 
window! Hong Kong television, through TVB’s networks, plays a key role 
in developing what James Hay describes as “new media geographies,” 
social spaces that produce 

“territoriality, alliances, and allegiances that aren’t quite 

confined to cities, nations, or geographic regions but that must 

still be imaged and imagined through these places.”[2] 

Hong Kong can be considered an example of what Hay calls 

“televisual cities whose ‘stories’ [are] organized around 

invisible international markets.”[3] 

Hong Kong media practices, in essence, carve out a space of imagination 
in which Hong Kong and diasporic viewers negotiate the political and 
identity struggles brought on by the vicissitudes of migration, globalism, 
(post)colonialism and modernity. 

While representations of diasporic Chinatowns are notably absent from 
the narrative spaces of Hong Kong television, the circulation of these 
narratives outside the SAR generates a media geography that implicates 
these Chinatowns in the visualization of Hong Kong, which is not unlike 








Like PTU, Split Second emphasizes dead 
time over action, night scenes over day 
scenes, quiet and isolated streets over busy 
ones. 


that of a distorted mirror image. The televisual city of Hong Kong 
provides an interpretive lens through which immigrant experiences in 
Chinatowns can be understood. Race, gender and class relations in 
Chinatowns are given expression through the interpenetrating discourses 
of Asian modernity, British colonialism and global capitalism imaged 
through Hong Kong. Likewise, a Chinatown reception context can 
illuminate concerns that surface on Hong Kong television, that may be 
muted in their original context. 

While its narratives and images are generated out of particular historical 
and social conditions, Hong Kong television produces a mediascape that 
moves beyond the specificity of local spaces to illuminate a more general 
predicament of Chinese globalization. [4] Arjun Appadurai came up with 
the term “mediascape” to 



Palace Scheme is a remake of the popular 
Korean serial, Jewel in the Palace. The 
features of “local” Hong Kong culture are 
often much like other forms of “globalized” 
popular culture. 


“refer both to the distribution of the electronic capabilities to 
produce and disseminate information (newspapers, 
magazines, television stations, and film-production studios)... 
and to the images of the world created by these media.”[5] 

In essence, mediascapes produce “imagined worlds,” both through the 
narrative worlds of different forms of media and their distribution to 
different communities throughout the world. [6] In turn, these imagined 
worlds become “sets of metaphors by which people live. ”[7] 

Through the diasporic circulation of Hong Kong TV shows, the experience 
of Chinese modernization is, echoing Miriam Hansen, “articulated, 
multiplied, and globalized.”[8] Miriam Hansen developed the concept of 
vernacular modernism to describe a form of modernism that 

“combines the dimension of the quotidian, of everyday usage, 
with connotations of discourse, idiom, and dialect, with 
circulation, promiscuity, and translatability.”[9] 



Looking Back in Anger has as a protagonist 
a very successful businessman. Here he 
reminisces about his past after a red 
envelope triggered his memory. The 
narrative unfolds as a continuing flashback, 
framed with feelings of nostalgia and loss. 


Modernism, or modernist aesthetics, describes the range of “cultural 
practices that both articulated and mediated the experience of 
modernity.”[io] Hong Kong television, by putting in place an imagined 
geography that allows Chinese audiences around the world to encounter 
and wrestle with the effects and contradictions of Chinese modernity, is 
part and parcel of this aesthetic paradigm. Filled with metaphors, idioms, 
and narratives that resonate with diasporic audiences on a popular and 
quotidian level, these shows amount to a modern prototype of global 
Chinese space, perhaps best encapsulated by the notion of “global 
Chinatown.” 

The transnational popularity of Hong Kong television needs to be 
distinguished, however, from Simon During’s conception of the “global 
popular,” the phenomenon wherein a “particular product or star is a hit in 
many markets.”[ll] For instance, a star like Arnold Schwarzenegger is 
recognized and enjoyed everywhere there are channels of transmitting 
images and information. The circulation of Hong Kong television occurs 
in a much more circumscribed sense, working its way through the 
Chinese-speaking world including China (and in particular the Pearl 
River Delta), Taiwan, and Chinese diasporic communities in places such 
as the Chinatowns of major metropolitan cities in the United States, 
Australia, and Canada, suburban enclaves such as Monterey, California, 






Borrowing from the genre of newscasting, 
Greed of Man provides viewers with a 
historical overview of Hong Kong in the 60s, 
highlighting many key events and narratives 
that diasporic viewers would identify with. 


and Chinese communities in Southeast Asian cities such as Penang, 
Singapore, Manila, and Jakarta. [12] It constitutes a multiplicity of 
practices and significations that exemplify the experiences of Chinese 
globalism, of which Hong Kong is a central site of production. 

According to Ong and Nonini, Chinese transnationalism comprises a form 
of alternative modernity. For them, it would be erroneous to subsume 
these media practices under the umbrella of Western modernity. More 
accurately, they resemble 

“an emergent global form that... provides alternative visions 
in late capitalism to Western modernity and generates new 
and distinctive social arrangements, cultural discourses, 
practices, and subjectivities.”[13] 

Television, as the one medium that “interpenetrates public and domestic 
spheres,” and that “serves as a facilitator for the public sphere,” becomes 
a vital cultural basis for the transnational Chinese publics that frame the 
experiences and knowledges of this alternative modernity. [14] 



Glittering Days uses the same technique to 
describe the well-rehearsed tale of Hong 
Kong’s economic boom as a manufacturing 
center. 


Global Chinatown 

I want to suggest that the mirroring effect between Hong Kong and 
Chinatown is what makes the transnational circulation of Hong Kong 
television as a diasporic form so successful. While my own points of 
reference are US Chinatowns, and in particular NYC’s Chinatown, I do 
not speak specifically to these sites. However, I am also not referring to 
Chinatown entirely as a metaphor or abstract concept. Rather, I abstract 
from emblematic features defining major Chinatowns across the world — 
a history of migration, ethnic-based cultural and business practices, 
experiences of racism, an enclave/ghetto within mainstream society, 
Orientalist kitsch, the use of multiple Chinese dialects, tourist attractions 
— to create what may be considered an archetypical Chinatown. 

Even though it is not an ethnic ghetto within a larger and culturally 
different society, Hong Kong shares many similar characteristics with 
Chinatowns. Let’s consider some of these characteristics: 



• A history of migration: Droves of refugees fleeing Communist China 
post-1949 helped build Hong Kong into the modern, cosmopolitan, 
and transnational city it is today. Chinatowns are often enclaves 
within host societies such as Australia, Canada, the United States, 
and Southeast Asia where Chinese migrants have settled en masse, 
usually as national minorities. While there has been substantial 
migration from the Chinese mainland, Taiwan, and Hong Kong in 
the latter part of the 20th century, earlier waves of migration dating 
back to the 19th century brought many laborers trying to escape 
poverty, famine, and war to the plantations, railroads, and mines of 
the Americas, South Africa, and Australia. Even earlier, the Chinese 
have been migrating to Southeast Asia for centuries as traders, 
merchants, and laborers. 


Hong Kongers hard at work as 
manufacturers. 


• A history of racialization: Although the British took a hands-off 
approach to governing Hong Kong, Hong Kong Chinese subjects 
living under British colonial rule were nevertheless confronted with 
many racially discriminatory practices (e.g. British expatriates were 









The media industry also took off, giving rise 
to Hong Kong’s rich popular culture. For 
instance, radio broadcasting ... 



... and entertainment halls. 



Intertitles on Greed of Man, intertwining the 
private lives of characters with the public 
history of colonial modernity. 


given better job opportunities with more benefits than local Hong 
Kong citizens; there were no democratic avenues for the Hong Kong 
Chinese to participate in the governance of the city). Chinatowns in 
many Western countries, such as the United States, came to be as a 
result of the exclusionary and racist practices of host nations that 
ghettoize the Chinese in these enclaves. In numerous US accounts, 
for example, the stories of racism, legal exclusion, immigration, 
class inequality, labor, and Asian American history were told 
through the lens of Chinatowns. 

• Reliance on kinship networks: As Eliza Lee has argued, because the 
British colonial government was primarily interested in promoting a 
laissez-faire economy in Hong Kong, it neglected to provide social 
services and to instill a sense of civic duty and participation on the 
part of the citizenry. [15] As a result, the Hong Kong people relied on 
themselves and family members for all needed services, thus 
fostering a strong sense of individualism. In Chinatowns, many 
immigrants rely on family and compatriots to find work in Chinese- 
owned restaurants, garment factories, and other small businesses. 
Immigrants tend to cluster in Chinatowns because most, having 
been admitted to the United States through family sponsorship 
programs, come to join their families already living there. [16] 

• Model minority myth: Hong Kong’s rapid development has often 
been dubbed an economic miracle. Despite its roots as a small 
fishing village, Hong Kong rose quickly to become one of the most 
important economic hubs in Asia and the world. Through hard 
work, impoverished migrants from China were able to rise out of 
poverty and achieve economic stability. The stoiy of how Li Ka- 
shing, the wealthiest tycoon in Asia, came to Hong Kong with only 
$2 in his pocket but still managed to build a vast business empire is 
legendary. In the United States, Chinese Americans have been 
called the model minority who despite humble beginnings and 
discrimination were able to “make it” in their new country. Many 
2nd generation Chinese Americans are able to enter the middle 
class and leave Chinatowns where they grew up for the suburbs. 
Peter Kwong labels the Chinese immigrants who live in Chinatowns 
and work in low-paying manual and service jobs as the downtown 
Chinese. He distinguishes them from the uptown Chinese, Chinese 
Americans working in professional sectors for whom Chinatowns 
are not the center of their world. [17] 

• Industries: Before Hong Kong became a major financial center in 
the 90s, it was a major export-driven manufacturing center in the 
post-war era. Hong Kong later evolved into a service-based 
economy. Chinatowns in major cities such as New York, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco were also driven by the manufacturing 
sector, namely the garment industry, as well as the service sector, 
such as the laundiy, restaurant, and home-care industries. 

• Spoken languages: Cantonese, Mandarin, and English are the three 
most common languages/dialects spoken in Hong Kong and 
Chinatowns. Because of different waves of immigration to Hong 
Kong and Chinatowns, other common dialects include Hakka, 













Television newscasts are a significant part of 
the television flow that comprises family 
melodramas. 



In Greed of Man a newscaster announces 
the demise of the Ding family, who are about 
to commit suicide in this scene. He speaks in 
a voiceover as the words are typed out like a 
news article on the screen. Here, personal 
and intimate family histories become the 
public history of Hong Kong. 



Fujianese, Wenzhounese, ToiShanese, and Shanghainese. 

• Food: Cantonese and Hong Kong style cuisines (Cantonese food 
with Western influences) dominate restaurant menus across Hong 
Kong and different Chinatowns. 

• New immigration from China: Hong Kong and Chinatowns have 
periodically received large influxes of new migrants from China over 
the last 50 years or so, causing a rift between older immigrants who 
identify with the dominant Hong Kong culture, and newcomers, 
many of who may not even be Cantonese. Yet, in the case of US 
Chinatowns, many new Chinatowns have also been mushrooming 
alongside older Chinatowns that align more closely with other 
Chinese identities. For instance, the Chinatown in Flushing, New 
York City has historically been home to the Taiwanese American 
community. 

• A place where East meets West: The official Hong Kong tourist site, 
discoverhongkong.com . describes Hong Kong as “a dynamic 
metropolis steeped in unique blends of East and West.” As a major 
cosmopolitan center and international port, Hong Kong prides itself 
as a unique cultural site that fuses Chinese, Asian, and Western 
influences. Chinatowns, situated within Western societies and 
alongside other ethnic enclaves, are likewise contact zones between 
Chinese and Western cultures. 

• Chinese globalism: Hong Kong plays a significant role in defining 
the contours of Chinese globalism as a major finance center, 
immigration and emigration gateway, and exporter of goods and 
culture. The experiences of Chinese globalism have also influenced 
the development of Chinatowns. Gary Okihiro characterizes a 
typical view of Chinatowns: “they have been classed as self- 
contained, isolated communities, ethnic enclaves that are both 
insular and connected to American society, and as transnational 
ports for the flow of goods, capital, and labor.”[l8] Both insular and 
global, at once isolated from the nation-state but yet intimately tied 
to diasporic, transnational family and Asian networks, US 
Chinatowns typify the space of alternative modernity alluded to by 
Ong and Nonini. 

• Built space: Because of the immigration from Hong Kong to 
Chinatowns in North America, Australia, and England, many of 
these Chinatown streetscapes look similar to those in Hong Kong. 
For instance, the classic clusters of Chinese signs that decorate 
buildings and storefronts, similarly designed restaurants and small 
businesses, crowded streets, etc. 

The relationship between Hong Kong and Chinatowns is not to be 
reduced to analogy alone. Hong Kong has shared a long history of 
migration and capitalist and cultural networks with Chinatowns all over 
the world. According to the Asia Pacific Migration Research Network, 

“Before the Second World War, Hong Kong served as the 
major port for the Chinese living in Guangdong and other 
provinces to venture abroad. Consequently, it became the key 
economic centre for the overseas Chinese, handling an intense 


Moonlight Resonance begins with a 
flashback to 1996, a different point of 
departure for narrating the history of Hong 









Kong. This date ties the city’s fate to China’s 
modernity project instead of its colonial 
history. 



Even in the 1990s, the rags-to-riches and 
model-modernity narratives of an earlier 
generation of Hong Kong serials continue to 
be recycled. Times were hard for 
hardworking Hong Kongers, who in this 
scene were on a boat trying to deliver 
mooncakes to Cheung Chau, an island in 
Hong Kong, during a typhoon. 



The Hong Kong family try to help each other 
keep their balance on the rocking boat. 

Given the absence of institutional forms of 
support and the denial of any form of political 
participation under colonialism, the family 
becomes valorized as the primary vehicle for 
social mobility. 


traffic in people, remittances, and information.”[i9] 

After the formation of the People’s Republic of China, the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) imposed strict restrictions on emigration to 
places outside Greater China. Over a million Kuomintang supporters fled 
to Taiwan and about the same to Hong Kong after the CCP came to 
power. Before the normalization of relations between China and the 
United States in 1979, most Chinese migrants were from Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and Southeast Asia, many who were originally refugees fleeing 
Communist China. After 1979, Chinese migrants to the Western world 
included more and more people who were emigrating directly from the 
People’s Republic of China. According to Skeldon, 

“Those born in China and living in the United States increased 
from just 170,132 in 1970 to 286,120 in 1980, and on to 
1,518,652 in 2000.”[20] 

Ever since the signing of the Sino-British joint declaration in 1984 
reverting political rule of Hong Kong back to China in 1997, large 
numbers of Hong Kongers emigrated to escape Hong Kong’s uncertain 
political and economic future. In the 80s, about 20,000-30,000 people 
immigrated annually to places such as the United States, Canada, and 
Australia. Migration peaked after the 1989 Tiananmen incident, with 
about 60,000 migrants leaving Hong Kong annually. Earlier waves of 
emigration from Hong Kong were mainly unskilled and poor laborers 
trying to find work elsewhere.[21] Family reunification policies 
subsequently brought many of their family members to join them. Many 
working class immigrants settled in Chinatowns. According to a report 
written by the Asian American Federation of New York, one third of 
Manhattan Chinatown residents live below the poverty line while 45% 
earned $20,000 or less.[22] As the middle class grew in Hong Kong and 
as Western nations enacted skills-based immigration policies, many 
highly skilled, educated, and wealthy professionals began to emigrate. 
This new class of immigrants generally lives outside traditional 
Chinatowns, often in ethnic clusters in other parts of the city or the 
suburbs. 

Capitalist investment followed the migrants as investors sought to 
safeguard their funds from the colony’s uncertain future. These 
investments were quickly diverted to real estate speculation, which, in the 
case of NYC, in effect “undermined the very foundations of the Chinatown 
economy.”[23] Hong-Kong-organized crime also expanded its 
international networks to Chinatowns to escape political uncertainty and 
to diversify its ventures. Immigrant entrepreneurs emulated small 
businesses in Hong Kong. Hong Kong culture — ranging from films, 
magazines, television programs, music and fashion to everyday slang — 
occupied the daily lives of Chinatown residents and populated Chinatown 
streets. 

While Hong Kong presented a model modernity for Chinatowns to 
emulate, Chinatowns, as extensions of Hong Kong’s social, cultural and 
capitalist networks, gradually became important sites of Hong Kong 
modernity. Hong Kong television appeals to Chinatown audiences by 
focusing on similar experiences of urban modernity, thus illuminating the 
transnational processes that produce and connect these seemingly 







disparate locations. At the same time, the contradictions that may arise 
from these televisual encounters complicate notions of cultural intimacy 
that bind diasporic audiences to the homeland. For instance, Hong Kong 
television narratives may highlight the experiences of globalization 
through representations of foreign travel; for Chinatown audiences, many 
who rarely leave Chinatown, these representations may be reminders of 
their own immobility. Chinese diasporic viewers outside Chinatowns, 
perhaps living in the suburbs, may identify with the characters’ ability to 
travel but not their urban lifestyles. 
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Inages from Greed of Man: 



Hong Kong television: 

serial form, genre and global distribution 

Although Hong Kong TV serials are different from Western soaps in many 
ways, studies done on soap operas still prove to be useful in 
understanding the popularity and viewing experiences of Hong Kong TV. 
Eric Ma, in his book on Hong Kong TV, the only comprehensive study 
done on Hong Kong television so far, also draws heavily from studies 
done on TV soaps to characterize the nature of Hong Kong TV dramas. 
Like soap operas, Hong Kong TV dramas usually involve large families 
and interpersonal conflicts, rehearse the nuances of everyday life, are 
staged primarily in domestic locations, emphasize dialogue, generate 
feelings of intimacy and display strong, oftentimes polarized, emotions. 


Ding Xia is a classic brute from a working 
class background. With no money and no 
skills, he tries to live honestly by his 
principles of filial piety, fraternal loyalty, and 
familial obligation. Yet, faced with unending 
obstacles, rampant corruption, and a world 
unsympathetic with his plight, his 
righteousness turns deadly. Ding Xia can be 
read as an allegory of Communist China, 
which is seen to be mired in self-righteous, 
nationalistic, and paternalistic ideology. 



Unaware of the extent of his own strength, 
he kills his best friend in a fit of rage. 


Unlike soap operas, these TV shows do not have open serial narrative 
structures (i.e. the never-ending soap opera that continues over decades) 
and they appeal to a general audience as opposed to the female- 
dominated viewers of Western soaps. As such, they are more akin to 
something like Latin American telenovelas than Western soaps. Both 
Hong Kong TV dramas and telenovelas are structured by what Allen calls 
“closed serial narratives.’T24i ropen endnotes in new window! Though 
paradigmatically complex in terms of relationships between characters 
and the existence of multiple, parallel plot lines, there does exist a central 
conflict and protagonist(s) (i.e. hero). The story generally climaxes, 
experiences a pivotal moment, and reaches a resolution, although after 
the passing of many episodes. At the close of such a serial, “the operative 
moral or ideological universe comes into view. ”[25] Even so, “because of 
the gaps created by its serial structure, even the closed serial... opens up 
issues, values and meanings that the text itself cannot immediately close 
off.”[26] Indeed, in Hong Kong TV, a successful serial often ensures a 
sequel thus offering another platform for its textual excesses to live on. 

Family melodramas are usually considered grand productions in Hong 
Kong television because of their large cast, complex plots that unfold over 
numerous episodes (oftentimes 50 or more) and intense media hype. [27] 
Sometimes, as in the case of At the Threshold of an Era (chuang shiji 
1999),[28] producers would segment a long serial into multiple parts. The 
sequel to At the Threshold of an Era 1 was aired after a one-month hiatus 
following the close of the first part of the serial. This break generated a 
heightened sense of curiosity and suspense and ensured that a loyal 
following of viewers would come back for more. 

Oftentimes, sequels are not mere continuations of existing stories, and 
this goes for all Hong Kong TV genres including family melodramas. 
Sometimes sequels will bear the same title but have an altogether 
different cast and stoiy, though they may share similar thematic concerns 
and genre conventions, i.e. family melodramas, detective serials, stories 








He is horrified by the amount of force he 
could exert. 



Ding Xia believes in “an eye for an eye.” He 
is looking forward to revenge by teaching the 
man in the foreground a lesson. Revenge is 
a tool for the disenfranchised and oppressed 
to seek justice. 



about professional life (i.e. doctors, firefighters, lawyers, etc).[29] A 
sequel may use the same cast and set of relationships but is set in a 
different context, for example in ancient times as opposed to modern 
times.[30] Or, there may not be a sequel but an entirely new serial 
created using a popular protagonist from another serial (as in the case of 
At the End of a Threshold and Golden Faith (liujin sui yue 2002). Golden 
Faith was heavily marketed through its star actor Gallen Lo ( Luo Jia 
Liang ) and the dramatic changes in his characterization from his lead 
role in At the End of a Threshold. 

In contrast to Western soaps, which are fairly locked into the genre 
conventions and practices of their conception, the closed serial format of 
Hong Kong TV serials leaves room for flexibility and experimentation. If a 
serial does well, producers are likely to reproduce its televisual format 
while allowing for some degree of variation in order to generate curiosity. 
While television genres found in Hong Kong are fairly standard — 
detective show, action TV, comedy sitcom, drama, talk-show, game-show, 
etc. — Hong Kong dramas are generally a hybrid mix of different genre 
conventions, making them harder to classify. It is not uncommon, 
therefore, to watch crime serials caught within the conventions of family 
melodrama or contemporary narratives that go back in time, thus 
blending together modern and period pieces. For instance, Shades of 
Truth (shui hu wujian dao 2004-2005) combines the action thriller and 
domestic drama, borrows its narrative from the Chinese literary classic 
Water Margin and the widely acclaimed Hong Kong blockbuster film 
trilogy Infernal Affairs (2002-2003), and is set in both modern and 
ancient worlds. In this way, Hong Kong dramas are able to re-negotiate 
existing formats by capitalizing on the popular aspects of a range of 
television genres. Producers thus successfully reach out to a diverse 
audience base without the pressure to produce shows with entirely new 
television formats or that strictly adhere to distinctive generic practices. 

Many of these television shows are influenced as much by Hong Kong 
commercial film as by global television culture. As Anthony Fung points 
out, Hong Kong’s media industry is very adept at adapting narrative 
strategies and trends from popular programs that have met with success 
overseas. [31] The readiness of Hong Kong TV serials to absorb elements 
from global media culture has turned Hong Kong television screens into a 
display for a medley of global TV genres and sub-genres. For example, 
Yummy Yummy (2005), a show I will return to later in this paper, tries to 
ride on the popularity of reality shows in the West by dramatizing a 
fictionalized account of a reality show instead of actually creating and 
producing a reality show. A show like Split Second (zheng fen duo miao 
2004) borrows from US television shows such as 24 and Hong Kong films 
such as PTU and Infernal Affairs. The upcoming TVB show Palace 
Scheme (gong xinji 2009) is essentially a remake of the widely popular 
Korean serial Jewel in the Palace. It is perhaps this kind of practice that 
has led Kwai-Cheung Lo to assert that whatever distinction can be drawn 
between the local and global is a false binary in the Hong Kong context: 


“the Hong Kong local is always already overdetermined by the 
framework of the transnational that structures our perception 
of its reality. In the case of Hong Kong, the local is the 
transnational itself in its becoming.”[32] 


He also keeps photographs of those he 
needs to repay for their generosity. 













His love interest thinks he’s so nonsensical, 
she cannot help laughing out loud. Ding 
Xia’s desire for compensatory justice and 
stubborn defense of the traditional family and 
Confucian values take a perverse turn when 
he uses these principles to justify his family’s 
capitalist excesses. 



Ding Xia tells the sad story of his family’s 
experience with poverty in his closing 
statement. Can the courts deliver justice for 
those who were oppressed under 
colonialism? 
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In addition to detecting global trends, Hong Kong TV has itself become a 
global phenomenon. The astonishing success of telenovelas and Hong 
Kong serials in the export market, especially in minority and immigrant 
communities in the United States, raises important questions about the 
role that serials play in constituting transnational social practices, more 
specifically those of diasporic and immigrant social formations. Because 
of their reliance on the export market, Hong Kong serials and telenovelas 
rely on a community of viewers connected through local video stores and 
satellite technology. Hong Kong TV is widely distributed to Asian 
communities in Canada, United States, Australia, UK and parts of 
Southeast Asia. In New York City’s Chinatown, for instance, before the 
growth of satellite broadcasting, people would gather in full force at the 
local video store on Fridays when the latest shipment of Hong Kong TV 
serials would arrive.[33] To cut down on renting costs, many would share 
them with friends, family members and co-workers (often copies made off 
the rentals) and in return borrow from this group of people shows they 
haven’t seen. In turn, this exchange system, which extends to people 
living outside Chinatown, is an important vehicle for building a Chinese 
immigrant community. 

While satellite broadcasting has broadened the reach of Hong Kong 
serials beyond traditional Chinatowns, television is nevertheless a vital 
force in the formation of Chinese diasporic identities and spaces. Whether 
through videotape or satellite broadcasting, [34] television viewing in 
immigrant communities has been a great source of identification, 
conversation and interest in other forms of Hong Kong popular culture 
such as magazines and music. Furthermore, the availability of shows on 
videotape and video CD has made it possible for audiences to watch entire 
serials in one or a few marathon sessions and to watch and re-watch 
favorite serials whenever and as often as they want. The pleasure of 
watching these serials, therefore, can easily turn into addictive and 
fetishistic practices, which is indicative of the intensity with which 
viewers engage these popular texts. 

More recently, with the advent of YouTube and other similar websites, it 
has become a popular option, especially amongst young people with the 
Internet savvy and know-how, to watch (and comment on) these shows 
on the web for free, though these services have been fickle at times 
because of copyright complaints and lawsuits. However, this has not 
stopped the proliferation of sites hosting online streaming and links for 
downloading Hong Kong serials, such as youku, tudou, and megavideo as 
well as personal blogs providing updated links to the latest installments of 
popular serials on these sites, such as Crazy. Chinese Woman . The 
Internet has effectively created a space for Chinese viewers in Greater 
China and the diaspora to watch and discuss these serials simultaneously. 
That is, there is no longer a significant lag time between the airing of a 
serial in Hong Kong and its distribution to overseas markets. By 
constructing a shared sense of space and time, Hong Kong television 
offers a way for Chinese diasporic viewers to relate to Chinese urban 
modernity regardless of their particular location in actual spaces. 

Just as Hong Kong television has evolved to parallel the development of 
Chinese urban space, its circulation on the Internet has further 
complicated the contours of that space. The example of Hong Kong 
television’s circulation in overseas markets has not only raised questions 
about the reach of Chinese globalism (vis-a-vis narratives of Hong Kong 























The only ones moved by his story are his 
sons. There's no redress for poverty in a 
court of law. 



The actions and attitudes of Ding Xia and his 
sons mirror the excesses of an older 
traditional society and the capitalist fervor of 
modern society. Ding Xia’s family order 
finally collapses upon itself after suffering 
massive losses from rampant speculation in 
the stock market. The family is so important 
to Ding Xia and his sons that they decide to 
commit suicide together. 



As the patriarchal head of the family, Ding 
Xia takes the responsibility of throwing his 
sons off the roof. 


urban modernity) within the diaspora but also the ways in which we 
define diasporic spaces themselves (including virtual spaces). Can the 
circulation of Hong Kong television shed light on and even map these 
spaces? Are these spaces “Chinatowns”? 

As cultural products such as the Korean serial Jewel in the Palace 
circulate across Asia to forge what Chua Beng Huat calls an East Asian 
identity, what kind of inter-Asian or pan-ethnic space underwrites this 
circulation? Since the concern in this paper is specifically on Chinese 
spaces, I will set aside the question of inter-ethnic spaces, both within 
Asia and globally. Insofar as Chinatown remains a primary way of 
designating visibly Chinese spaces outside China, I would like to retain 
“Chinatown” as an analytic concept and point of departure for 
understanding these spaces. Ultimately, what defines a “Chinatown” 
today? 

Domestic dramas and grand narratives 

In the 80s and early 90s, many family melodramas attempt to develop a 
shared diasporic imaginary and identity between global viewers through 
their treatment of history. As Eric Ma points out, because the Hong Kong 
educational system could not provide a coherent Hong Kong historical 
narrative for the local population, Hong Kong TV and popular culture 
took its place in developing a sense of Hong Kong history and identity. 

Many serials such as Greed of Man (da shi dai 1992), Looking Back in 
Anger (yi bu rong qing 1988), and At the Threshold of an Era begin their 
narratives with the central protagonists as successful businessmen 
recollecting their past. They bring us back to the 1960s, a time of 
corruption and injustice, and quickly fast forward to the present-day. Yet, 
what seems to be taking place in the present is actually still a part of the 
flashbacks themselves, thus creating a sense of history as a part of the 
living present. By capping the beginning and ending of the narratives with 
the present-day, and juxtaposing it to the re-enactment of the past, these 
serials create a sense of nostalgia. This experience of nostalgia peaks at 
the end, when returned to the present-day we realize that all we have left 
is a profound feeling of loss. Nostalgia and loss, in turn, ground the 
diasporic imagination formed through the circulation of television, apt 
emotions indeed to describe audiences’ experiences of displacement. 

The history that these serials put forth is the grand narrative of Hong 
Kong’s march towards modernity. Greed of Man, for instance,begins in 
the 1960s. In order to fill in the historical gaps that would appear in any 
TV show attempting to cover 30 years of history, the series makes use of 
TV news-reporting as interludes between the narrative, and it shows 
newspaper headlines as intertitles that document certain key events in 
Hong Kong history and also to indicate the fates of the characters during 
their transition to the present day. This historical narrative not only 
places Hong Kong subjects into a televisual version of history, but 
through its global reach this version of history also locates Chinatown 
subjects, many of whom have migrated from Hong Kong and can make 
claims on Hong Kong history. For emigrants of the post-colony, who no 
longer have access to the everyday and popular discourses of Hong Kong, 
Hong Kong’s historical narrative seems defined by these key events. 

When I was growing up in the 80s and 90s, for instance, it was rare that 













Bok is the only survivor in his family. He 
succeeds at last through a commitment to 
the bourgeois ideals of hard work, 
individualism, and personal responsibility. 



Bok could only talk to his family through their 
photographs. After he has avenged their 
deaths, he starts anew, renews his 
commitment to his girlfriend, and paves the 
path for the formation of his own bourgeois 
nuclear family. 



Bok takes revenge on Ding Xia and his sons 
by becoming a success on the stock market. 
Ironically, the stock market can be a site for 
redressing pass wrongs once its excesses 


any mention of Hong Kong would not be followed in the same breath by a 
discussion about 1997, the deadline for Hong Kong’s return to mainland 
China. 

That the personal lives of these characters would continually make the 
headlines of Hong Kong news reports works to blur the distinctions 
between what is private and what is public; the stories of these 
individuals are the histories of Hong Kong. By forging a sense of intimacy 
between viewers and the grandiose families of TV melodramas, TV also 
forges a sense of intimacy between viewers and the histories that 
interpenetrate the familial. The family feuds in Greed of Man and 
Looking Back in Anger are ones that are intricately embedded in 
capitalist modernity in the case of the former and colonial politics in the 
latter, thus illuminating the ways in which colonial modernity has 
intervened throughout traditional forms of intimacy. In Greed of Man, 
the crisis of the stock market in the 1960s sparked a family conflict that 
would be revisited decades later; and in Looking Back in Anger a legal 
injustice that one lawyer helps to perpetuate would be remembered and 
invoked by the family of the victim years later. As the case of TV family 
melodramas reveals, sites of intimacy very often mediate what we 
understand as political, economic, and historical. 

A more recent serial, Moonlight Resonance (jia hao yue yuan 2008), 
sequel to the highly successful Heart of Greed (tang xinfeng bao 2007), 
begins its first few episodes with intermittent flashbacks to the 80s and 
90s, a period that not too long ago saw the fulfillment of the rags-to- 
riches story of an earlier generation of Hong Kongers. Interestingly, the 
flashbacks in the serial reproduce the same narratives of migration, hard 
work, and eventual material success set against the backdrop of familial 
dispute, betrayal, and reconciliation, as its predecessors. 

In serials from the 80s and 90s, flashbacks often depicted the experiences 
and histories of an earlier generation who came of age in the 60s and 70s 
and became business tycoons in the 80s. The story of Hong Kong 
modernity is a story retold time and again but with different beginnings 
and points of departure. Moonlight Resonance is set in the 80S-90S, 
which bore witness to the 1984 Sino-British Joint Declaration, the 
Tiananmen Square protests of 1989, and the 1997 Handover of Hong 
Kong to China. Thus the focal point of the story is that of Hong Kong’s 
urban modernity, in a way that highlights how the city’s fate is necessarily 
intertwined with China’s modernity project. Earlier serials, on the other 
hand, were more focused on the intricacies of modernization under 
colonial rule, a concern that now plays less of a role in TV scripts. 

In the diasporic context of transnational migration in places such as 
Chinatowns, we must also consider the ways in which domestic and 
intimate sites have been central to the economic, political and historical 
formations of those places. For instance, a family romance surrounds 
Chinese capitalism in Hong Kong, [35] enabled through a “colonial- 
bureaucratic apparatus” that has avoided the articulation of “a normative 












are properly contained. As Bok is folding his 
trading jacket, one of Ding Xia’s sons jumps 
to his death. 


political discourse” and promoted marketization, rationalization and 
individualism.[36] This narrative parallels in many ways the same family 
romance that structures the ideology behind ethnic businesses in 
Chinatowns, often resulting from the exclusion of Chinese immigrants 
from the formal economy and political apparatus of many host nations. 


Here, I am not referring to family romance as a Freudian concept. Rather, 
I am borrowing my understanding of “family romance” from Aihwa Ong, 
who 

“use[s] the construct...to mean the collective and unconscious 
images of family order that underlie public politics.”[37] 

Both the colonial state in Hong Kong and the racially exclusionary states 
of host nations deny their Chinese subjects political participation and 
social welfare. Under these circumstances, the family becomes valorized 
as the primary vehicle for social mobility. The success of many such 
families is used in turn to extol the role of Confucian virtues in upholding 
political and economic order in Chinese societies. 
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Bok keeps count as they jump, “Two down.” 
He’s been waiting for this day for a very long 
time. If nothing else, Bok and Ding Xia share 
a similar loss of faith in the rule of law, which 
compromises Bok’s adherence to the 
bourgeois family ideal to a certain extent. 


The violence in Greed of Man was 
considered extreme by television standards, 
invoking memories of the violence at 
Tiananmen Square in 1989. Here, triad 
members throw Bok off the roof along with 
the rest of his family. He was the lone 
survivor of the attack. 

















Bok and his family protest the triad’s 
attempts to silence them, reminiscent of the 
Tiananmen Square protests just a few years 
ago. 



One of the triad members comes to the 
rescue of his injured girlfriend and carries 
her to his car, a grand and dramatic gesture 
characteristic of melodrama. 



Also characteristic of melodrama...the long 
and passionate kiss. 
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In Gem of Life, the aesthetics of melodrama 
are more subtle. Jessica holds a box of 
pearls in a contemplative state. Or is she 
scheming? 



The camera pans out of her room. Jessica is 
diving into the pool to look for the missing 
pearls. She nearly drowns and Martin, a 
wealthy businessman, comes to her rescue. 



The camera pans back into her room ... 


Perversities of capitalist modernity 

Hong Kong continues to produce its grand family melodramas, which, as 
I have argued previously, allegorize the conditions of colonial modernity 
in Hong Kong-ftSi ropen endnotes in new window! However, the way 
family and business get tied together generally leads to disastrous results. 
Take for example, Greed of Man. In The Greed of Man, familialism in the 
form of familial and ethnic solidarity tied to fervent capitalism gives rise 
to a crisis of morality. Greed of Man is a typical family melodrama about 
a conflict between two families, a conflict that plays itself out through the 
home, triad society, and the legal system but, when all else fails, is finally 
resolved through the Hong Kong stock market. 

In the beginning, two families are very close and the two patriarchs of the 
families, Ding Xia and Chun Xin, are in fact best friends. Ding Xia is a 
classic brute who damages his friend’s brain because he slugs Chun Xin 
too hard in a stubborn argument over a woman. In a foiled attempt to 
apologize, Ding Xia tells Chun Xin to hit him back and in exchange wants 
Chun Xin to drop the charges against him. But, in the end, Ding Xia 
cannot resist fighting back and threw another fatal punch, this time 
killing Chun Xin. Ding Xia flees to Taiwan to escape the law, and the story 
fast forwards to the modern-day Hong Kong of the 80S-90S, where a feud 
takes place between the two families over the death of Chun Xin. After 
being in exile in Taiwan and Mexico, Ding Xia insists on coming back to 
Hong Kong despite his family’s opposition because he wants to fulfill his 
filial piety to his aging mother and grown sons. When he returns from 
Taiwan, he also insists on taking care of Chun Xin’s wife, not out of guilt, 
but because he believes that she married his friend not out of love but out 
of a sense of loyalty to Ding Xia, as a way of repenting for Ding Xia’s 
actions. Needless to say, she thinks he has completely lost his mind and 
wants nothing to do with him. 

The beginning of the TV serial depicts the 1960s of Hong Kong to be a 
time of fervent corruption in all levels of life. Faced by racial 
discrimination on the stock market by the British, Hong Kong Chinese 
stockbrokers decide to establish their own association to protect the 
interests of Chinese investors. Their rationale is, “We have more money 
than the British, why should we have to listen to them?” Such an attitude 
signals the rise of Hong Kong modernity in contrast to British 
colonialism. We quickly find out that the leader of the Chinese association 
is in fact very corrupt and more concerned with protecting his own 
interests than those of his fellow investors. Triad members join in the 
game of market speculation by any means necessary to earn profits. 
Families establish their own corporations, thus ensuring the growth of 
their wealth. These associations — the Chinese association, the triad 
society and family-run corporations — are all based on the logic of ethnic 
solidarity. Though colonialism may have sown the roots for Hong Kong 
modernity, solidarity based on familial and ethnic relations ensure its 









success (and the same holds true for Chinatowns). 



Is Jessica happy or conniving or both? Gem 
of Life emphasizes strategy over action, 
perhaps an indication of the ambivalence 
many overseas Chinese people, especially 
Hong Kongers, feel towards China as a 
political power. 



A poster of Triumph in the Skies , a serial that 
depicts young cosmopolitan professionals 
who work in the airline industry in Hong 
Kong. 


Yet, corruption proves the limitations of ethnic solidarity and race-based 
politics. Those who claim to be one of your own may in fact be the ones 
who are out to get you. While racism and imperialism have set in motion 
a practice of resistance based on ethnic, racial and familial solidarity, 
which holds true for the Chinese diaspora in general, especially in 
Chinatowns, these solidarities tend to collude with colonial and racist 
state practices. In other words, diasporic solidarities often aggravate 
gendered, racial and class exploitation. Chun Xin, a wealthy and 
successful businessman, tries to re-establish the integrity of the stock 
market by exposing the reckless speculation of some of the wealthiest 
investors, a task that the colonial government has clearly dragged its feet 
on, leaving the corruption to run completely amuck. 

Ding Xia, on the other hand, is the spokesperson for family values, 
espousing duty and loyalty to family and friends, filial piety, and often 
justifying his actions in the name of family while attributing what he sees 
as the narrow-mindedness of others to their loss of traditional values. He 
believes strongly in living by the moral virtues of compensatory justice, 
i.e. an eye for an eye. Upon his initial release from jail, his first tasks are 
to take revenge on those who have wronged him and pay his debts to 
those who have helped him. In fact, his fixation on family is completely 
maniacal and illogical. He leads his best friend to an ethically 
questionable business deal with the triads simply out of the blind belief 
that their ethnic allegiance and brotherly relations with the triad should 
not only trump all other considerations of legality and ethics but also 
shield them from any negative repercussions. Ding Xia is shocked by his 
friend’s angry response and calls him an ingrate. 

Eventually, Ding Xia’s children, who are leaders of a powerful triad, 
murder Chun Xin’s daughters as payback for testifying against Ding Xia, 
leaving Chun Xin’s surviving son Bok to avenge their death through the 
stock market. Ding Xia condones his children’s violence, justifying their 
actions as necessary for the sanctity of the family. The triumph of the 
individual in the modern sense rests on the belief that with will anybody 
can accomplish anything one wants. Ding Xia generalizes this philosophy 
of the individual to mean the family unit. That is, as long as the family 
and by extension patriarchy are consolidated, then success, wealth and 
fortune can follow. It is perhaps for these reasons that Ding Xia and his 
sons have no problem collaborating with the Triads. In the face of a 
rapidly changing society, the last remaining value that Ding Xia and his 
sons hold on to is that of fraternal loyalty. If, as I have argued in my 
earlier essay on the family melodrama, the familial in the form of the 
family-run corporation is a response to the prejudices of the colonial 
order, then this fundamentalist view of family is an even more perverse 
response to the uncertainties of modernity. [39] 

Ding Xia’s constant invocation of class politics provides an implicit 
critique of the new capitalist order, which is largely dependent on the 
stock market. While he was on trial for his best friend Chun Xin’s murder, 
Ding Xia plays the class card in his defense. As his own self-appointed 
lawyer, he delivers a closing statement that recounts his years of 
economic oppression despite his heroic efforts at overcoming his family’s 










A poster of Ups and Downs in a Sea of Love, 
another serial that depicts workers in the 
tourism industry. 


poverty through hard work. Whatever wrong he committed is justified 
insofar as it can never exceed or make up for his lack of privilege. Yet, the 
only ones who sympathize with him turn out to be his own children. 

Shortsighted by his own belief in the validity of his argument, he self- 
righteously refuses to take any responsibility for his actions and deludes 
himself into thinking that he can even seek justice (or compensation by 
way of a “not guilty” verdict) for the ways he has been wronged. However, 
in a court of law, it is impossible to seek compensation for poverty (nor is 
it a valid excuse); as a result, his class critique has no bearing on the final 
verdict. Furthermore, Ding Xia tries to argue that his conflict with his 
best friend is a familial dispute and hence, outside the capacity of the 
legal system to comprehend and judge. The profundity of class 
inequalities and the complexity of familial relations that Ding Xia sees 
operative in Hong Kong society are ultimately found to be the irrational 
ramblings of a madman. 

Living as the underbelly of society, Ding Xia’s family does everything it 
possibly can, no matter how unethical, to participate in a capitalist society 
that strives to exclude them. In short, they mirror not only the excesses of 
an older traditional society but also of the capitalist fervor of modern 
society. With no real knowledge of the machinations of the stock market, 
Ding Xia and his sons are able to score it big only through sheer luck and 
pure speculation. Their excesses, which threaten to unravel society as we 
know it, must therefore be contained. With an attitude that is no longer 
viable in today’s global economy, Ding Xia’s family order collapses on 
itself. In massive debt and responsible for the losses of many prominent 
triad leaders, Ding Xia decides killing themselves would be a better 
alternative to the fate that awaits them. As the patriarch of the family, he 
makes this decision for his unwilling sons and forces each of them to 
throw themselves off the roof of Exchange Square, home to Hong Kong’s 
Stock Market. 



Volunteer doctors in Africa in The Last 
Breakthrough. Recent serials depict Hong 
Kongers as transnational subjects who work 
in the service sector, an indication of the rise 
of Hong Kong as a financial center. 


On the other hand, Bok (Chun Xin’s surviving son) is the lone avenger for 
the death of his family members. His loss drives him to success on the 
capitalist market, where he takes revenge on Ding Xia and company. The 
stock market, site of globalized capital and Asian modernity, ironically 
offers a possibility of justice. Between tradition and modernity, modernity 
wins as the path of progress towards a better and more just future. It 
would seem, therefore, that the collapse of the domestic sphere is a 
necessary condition for the success of Asian global and capitalist 
modernity, whereby family and the domestic sphere become abstract 
values to live by and which no longer take on concrete form. But perhaps 
more accurately, the collapse of the traditional family paves the way for 
the birth of the new bourgeois family, sawier with the workings of 
modernity, and the birth of the global and cosmopolitan Chinese subject, 
which I will address in the next section. Unlike Ding Xia’s family model, 
which emphasizes the Confucian values of hierarchy, filial piety, 
patriarchy, and feelings of kinship within the extended family, the 
modern bourgeois family that Bok embraces is a Western-derived ideal 
that centers on the nuclear family and values capitalist modernization, 
Protestant work ethic, personal responsibility, individualism, and the rule 
of law. 


When Greed of Man was broadcast in Hong Kong, many viewers were 








Many of these subjects lead a bourgeois 
lifestyle. Hong Kong doctors are enjoying 
happy hour in Healing Hands III. 



Melissa and Martin reminisce about their 
past experiences in Indonesia’s Chinatown 
as they enjoy dinner in a restaurant in 
Shanghai. Melissa and Martin’s experiences 
invoke the stories of many diasporic Chinese 
subjects who established businesses 
overseas, some of whom returned to 
reinvest in the economies of Greater China. 



They own a private island in Indonesia 
accessible only by private boat... 


surprised and appalled by its display of violence. The scenes where Ding 
Xia’s brute force injures and later kills his friend, Ding Xia’s daughters get 
thrown off the roof of their building, and Ding Xia pushes his own sons to 
their deaths really tested the sensibilities of the Hong Kong audience. As I 
have been arguing, this representation of violence underscores the 
perverse nature of capitalism. Produced in 1992, the violence of the 
serials could also be responding to the then still fairly raw experience of 
the 1989 Tiananmen Square massacre. It would not be a stretch to 
understand the show’s critique of Ding Xia as an allegory of popular 
diasporic criticism of Communist China as mired in self-righteous, 
nationalistic, and paternalistic ideology. In yoking the violence of 
patriarchy and familial ties to the excesses of the stock market, the serial 
also captures the ways in which all political considerations in Hong Kong 
introduce momentous economic stakes. That is, what in China has been 
first and foremost a political issue is thought of in Hong Kong as equally 
an economic threat, a threat to economic freedoms. 

The use of violence in Greed of Man exaggerates some of the familiar 
aesthetics of melodrama — heightened emotional expressions, grand and 
dramatic gestures, the slow but climactic staging of conflict, the 
centralizing presence of the hero/heroine, etc. In more recent 
melodramas, such as War and Beauty (jin zhi yu nie 2004), Dance of 
Passion (huo wu huang sha 2006), and Gem of Life (zhu guang bao qi 
2008-2009), all produced by Chik Kei Yee, the aesthetics of melodrama 
are more subtle and understated. These serials, all produced after the 
Handover and at the height of political debates about democracy in Hong 
Kong, emphasize the melodrama of politics. Like a game of chess, these 
serials are focused on the calculation and scheming that characters 
engage in order to define and redefine power dynamics within familial, 
community, business, and political relationships. 

In one scene in Gem of Life, Jessica, one of the characters that work in a 
public relations firm, has a nasty encounter with one of the wives of a 
wealthy client. The wife, angered that Jessica helped one of the client’s 
other wives at her expense, breaks and throws a string of pearls into the 
pool and asks that Jessica finds all the pearls for her by the next day. In 
the next scene, we see Jessica hold a small box seemingly contemplating 
her task. Then she dives into the pool and fishes the pearls out one by 
one. At one point, she seems to be drowning. Her love interest, one of the 
wealthiest men in Hong Kong, sees her and fishes her out of the water. 
The camera pans from the pool into Jessica’s bedroom where she is again 
seen holding the box, this time smiling. The sequence of events and 
editing work leave a lot of questions open for the audience. Most 
importantly, did Jessica stage her dive for Martin, her love interest, to 
witness? Is her smile in the final scene an expression of joy or her 
conniving ways? Was she earnestly contemplating her task in the initial 
scene or was she scheming? 

By suturing together scenes so that the motivation behind the action is 
unclear, Chik builds drama in his serials by shifting the audience’s 
attention from the action to the task of uncovering the motivation and 
reasoning behind the action. In other words, the action depicted on these 
serials does not explain anything; the action is merely an effect or 
consequence of calculation. If action in earlier family melodramas 






... where they go to sort out their personal 
problems. Indonesia has one of the largest 
overseas Chinese populations in the world. 
The silent presence of Indonesian workers 
underscores some of the racial and class 
tensions that exist between the Chinese and 
Indonesians. 



Chinatowns are often depicted as 
depressing and harsh environments on Hong 
Kong television. Here’s an image of a dark 
and dreary apartment in Chinatown in 
Moonlight Resonance. 



motivates the plot of the story, then action in these serials hides, rather 
than explains, the real underlying forces. Rather than demonstrating 
causality through action, these serials seem to develop plots that 
encourage thinking about politics in terms of strategy, an important 
consideration in a time when there is substantial ambiguity and 
ambivalence over the limits of political freedoms in Hong Kong. In this 
way, television dramas also provide the grounds for overseas Chinese 
viewers to contemplate the implications of China’s rising political power 
on the world stage. 

Unlike in earlier family melodramas, the incestuous and overly self- 
referential nature of capital in family-run businesses mirrors the self¬ 
involvement and self-referentiality of Hong Kong’s newest television 
aesthetics, which I will turn to in a later section. While it is true that the 
excesses of capital often lead these fictional corporations to implosive 
ends, the complexity of the family and familial relations play no small role 
in driving them to destruction. In the recent family melodrama Heart of 
Greed, [4o]_the Tang family owns real estate and a chain of dried seafood 
shops. All assets are legally in the patriarch’s and his first wife’s names. 
But, as in a kind of very traditional family that no longer exists in Hong 
Kong, Mr. Tang has a second wife, who is constantly trying to split the 
assets evenly among the proper heirs. If she were to succeed, the Tang 
family business would come to an end. Likewise, if the business fails, the 
family would fall apart too. Because the family and the corporation are 
one, maintaining the wholeness of the family unit and the continuation of 
the family line is synonymous with ensuring the survival of the 
corporation. 

In The Brink of Law (fit wei xing dong, 2007), the plot revolves around 
revealing the seedy secrets of a normal, happy and wealthy family. A wife 
and loving mother decked in diamonds turns out to be involved in the gun 
and drug trades, runs a gambling business, is a loan shark, and with the 
help of her husband’s “legitimate fashion business” and the purchase of 
luxury items on the auction block, launders all her illegal earnings. Her 
niece, wanting a piece of the wealth, pretends to fall in love with the 
matriarch’s son. The older woman’s husband, seemingly a moral and law- 
abiding businessman, turns out to be the true culprit behind his wife’s 
operations. We also find out that his brother’s son is actually his 
illegitimate son, conceived when the patriarch raped his sister-in-law. He 
later purposefully fails to help save his dying brother so that he can 
reclaim this illegitimate son. From rape to incest to murder, this family 
fulfills all the Freudian taboos. The family’s relationships, vacillating 
between the legitimate/traditional and the perverse, in turn, mirrors the 
nature of capital, at once both legitimate and clean and also illegitimate 
and dirty. Operations such as money laundering help capital to circulate 
between these two extremes. The combined effects of the self-involved, 
incestuous family and the equally perverse nature of capital spiral out of 
control into a dystopic end. By presenting the incestuous family and its 
relation to capital as a cautionary tale, Brink of Law alludes to and warns 
against the ways in which diasporic capital can also turn incestuous and 
destructive insofar as the success of diasporic capital depends on intimate 
familial and ethnic relations. 


Hor Ma, one of the protagonists, struggles to 

bring her son his favorite Chinese dish The incest taboo is introduced again but subverted in Moonlight 

during a severe snowstorm. The isolating Resonance. In Moonlight Resonance, a family of eight, which includes 

nature of immigrant life is often conveyed two parents, five biological children, and one adopted daughter, splits 








through images of bad weather and the 
absence of desirable amenities, such as 
good Chinese food. 



An upwardly mobile doctor leaves her non¬ 
committal boyfriend for a new life in the 
West. She eventually returns and he realizes 
his love for her. In general, Hong Kong 
cosmopolitanism seems to be gendered 
female, as women exemplify transnational, 
flexible, and cosmopolitan subjects on Hong 
Kong television far more often than men. 


apart when the father decides to leave his wife for his mistress. The 
mistress has a daughter who becomes his stepdaughter and his children’s 
stepsister, which is complicated by his son’s longstanding crush on her. 
The children grow up and these two’s romantic interest in each other is 
rekindled after many years of separation when the stepsister returns from 
her schooling in England. Meanwhile, the adopted daughter develops 
strong feelings for one of her brothers. By the end of the serial, the 
adopted daughter and her brother finally tie the knot. These sibling 
romances, discomforting as they may be, avoid the incest taboo by 
bypassing the problem of biology. That is, none of these couples are 
biologically related. 

Halfway through the serial, the children’s cousin returns from Portugal 
and falls in love with one of the brothers. The relationship between the 
brother and cousin doesn’t work out, but the cousin soon falls for another 
brother in the family and eventually marries him. Because the cousin’s 
mother turns out not to be biologically related to her sister, the children’s 
mother, the producers were able to get around the incest taboo once 
again. Unlike Brink of Law, where incest exposes the perverse nature of 
capital and family-run corporations, incest in Moonlight Resonance 
seems to draw attention to the intimate ties that bind Chinese people 
together in the triumphal narrative of the great big Chinese family. Yet, 
bordering on the forbidden zone of incest, this narrative is likewise 
constantly flirting with danger. The serial, in this sense, attempts to test 
the limits of Chinese diasporic kinship. 
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Joyce Cheng and Aimee Chan having fun 
speaking in English at a cosmetics counter in 
OffPedder. They try to play with their 
bilingualism and identities as Hong Kongers 
who were raised in the West. 



Ethnic minorities are virtually absent from the 
Hong Kong television screen. When they are 
represented, they are often placed in 
stereotypical roles. There is also little regard 
for ethnic differences. A Filipina actress 
plays the role of an African immigrant in Off 
Pedder. 



A South Asian actor in a small role in one 
episode of Off Pedder. 


Global Chinese subjects 

The death of the traditional extended family in serials like Greed of Man 
sows the seeds for the inception of the small nuclear family cultivated by 
young professionals. The portrayal of their lives and the lives of young 
singles, who live by themselves or with friends, began to occupy more and 
more of television’s airways. While close to their extended families, they 
maintain a healthy distance. Hence, serials feature the story of young 
doctors, their careers, friendships and romances in Healing Hands (miao 
shou ren xin iQQ 81 .f 4 ii ropen endnotes in new window] flight attendants 
and pilots in Triumph in the Skies (chong shang yun xiao 2003), service 
workers in the tourism industry in Ups and Downs in a Sea of Love (shi 
wan dun qing yuan 2002), and idealist volunteer doctors in The Last 
Breakthrough (tian ya xia yi 2004). These young people aspire to 
cosmopolitan lifestyles and outlooks; many have been schooled abroad. 
These kinds of characters were predated, however, by female protagonists 
in family melodramas who, fed up with the perverse loyalty the men in 
their lives have towards their families, simply packed up and moved 
abroad. 

Such women and young professional characters are representative of 
Hong Kong’s new transnational subjects, figures who allegorize the 
experience of contemporary Chinese global modernity. Like subjects of 
global Chinatowns, these transnational and cosmopolitan figures must 
mediate the relations marked by postcolonialism, neocolonialism, and 
Chinese transnationalism. The prominent families featured in Gem of Life 
are Shanghainese in origin, representing an important facet of Hong 
Kong history. Many of the first refugees to Hong Kong were businessmen 
who fled from Shanghai to Hong Kong during WWII and the Civil War in 
China. They were instrumental in helping to industrialize Hong Kong. 
Early in the serial, we learn that Martin, one of the richest characters, and 
his good friend, Melissa, laid the foundation for their business empires in 
one of Indonesia’s Chinatowns. They later wanted to build a resort on an 
island in Indonesia but when that venture failed, the two kept the island, 
a place they went periodically to sort out personal problems. Hong Kong, 
in this narrative, stands as a city that sits at the crossroads of the Chinese 
diaspora, built from the capital generated from diasporic business 
endeavors. 

Martin often lets Philip, a fellow businessman he met in Indonesia, take 
advantage of him in business dealings, a cause of frustration between 
Martin and his son, because the father feels indebted to Philip for helping 
him out in Indonesia. Within the multicultural context of postcolonial 
Indonesia, Chinese Indonesians turned to each other in the face of 
discriminatory policies against the Chinese resulting from their dominant 
presence in Indonesia’s economy. From Shanghai to Indonesia to Hong 
Kong, the lives of Chinese migrants or the “global” Chinese are thoroughly 









molded by the racial and class dynamics of postcolonial relations. 



Virtues of Harmony II capture the 
postmodern consumerist culture of 
contemporary Hong Kong. It deals with the 
lives of an ordinary, middle-class family who 
own a cha can ting, a typical Hong Kong 
style diner. 



The characters in Virtues are always longing 
for the newest and most popular consumer 
products. 



Since the 80s, anxieties about the return of Hong Kong to Chinese rule in 
1997 have led to an emigration craze well-documented on drama serials 
from the period. Although these stories are not explicit narratives about 
living abroad as, for example, Chinese Americans, they project Hong 
Kong’s fantasies and apprehensions about being Chinese in the West. For 
instance, many incidents in family melodramas show an unhappy family 
member coming home after migrating to the United States or the UK. Not 
only do we hear the sob stories about the harsh life in Chinatowns and the 
abuses these characters endured, we later find out that these same 
characters have become mentally unstable. They end up becoming a 
menace to their Hong Kong families. In other instances, characters 
considering the prospects of migrating are frightened by the specter of 
Chinatown life. 

Even today, these narratives still ring true for overseas viewers. In 
Moonlight Resonance, produced in 2008, a wealthy but uneducated 
family sends the youngest son to Manchester for boarding school. His 
father and stepmother, neither of whom speaks English, are fairly 
uninvolved in his studies and social life. When his birth mother goes to 
visit him, she finds out that despite his wealth, he spends all his time 
hanging out in Chinatown and thus has never been able to learn proper 
English. He is clearly unhappy in England, a mood brought out by his 
dark and depressing apartment. The lonely and harsh life of a Chinese 
student in London is further visualized by an image of his mother slowly 
struggling her way to his apartment in a bitter snowstorm to bring him 
his favorite Chinese dish. Another character in the serial, a doctor whose 
father saved all his money from selling ice-cream as a street vendor to 
send him to school in the UK, falls into a depression when he gets to 
England and instead of studying, spends his time gambling his tuition 
away in Chinatown dens. 

Juxtaposed against these explicitly harsh representations of Chinatowns 
and life as Chinese immigrants are the stories of the socially mobile, 
cosmopolitan women who move abroad because of unhappy 
relationships. In Healing Hands, for example, one of the female doctors 
leaves Hong Kong because her boyfriend is unable to commit to their 
relationship. Her departure and eventual return forces him to realize his 
love for her. They are comfortable in any environment that will allow 
them to lead a Westernized, upper middle-class, and independent 
lifestyle. Nor do they remain stuck in one place, like the Chinatown 
migrants, but are highly mobile, often making frequent trips back to 
Hong Kong. 

These are the truly flexible citizens mentioned by Aihwa Ong in her book 
Flexible Citizenship. According to Ong, flexible citizens are 

“individuals...[who] develop a flexible notion of citizenship 
and sovereignty as strategies to accumulate capital and 
power.”[42] 

Thus, Hong Kong businessman may stay in Hong Kong trying to 
accumulate capital from one of the world’s freest and most successful 
economies while their wives and children try to establish citizenship in 
Western countries where they can shield their capital in case things sour 










Virtues is highly intertextual, making frequent 
references to current events, 
advertisements, commercials, popular 
trends, and Cantonese popular culture. 

Here, one of the characters parodies another 
character from the famous and much more 
serious television serial, The Bund. 
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Characters in Virtues sometimes confuse 
real life with life on television. In this episode, 


they think they hear a ghost but it turns out 
someone forgot to turn off the television. The 
framing of the television set reminds viewers 
of their role as spectators looking at the 
scene, and the popular culture and historical 
moment it references, as objects of 
contemplation. 



One of the characters plays an actor. Here, 
he re-watches a scene he recently acted in. 
The overly self-referential nature of Virtues 
renders an extremely self-involved media 
event that, as a surface gloss of signifiers, 
carries little meaning. 


under the new Chinese leadership. While these practices do not exactly 
describe the situations of the traveling women in Hong Kong serials, they 
have put in place a culture of mobility, displacement, and flexibility that 
enables and encourages these women to travel in the first place. 

The presence of Chinese American and Chinese Canadian actors and 
actresses on Hong Kong TV serials provide indirect representations of 
Chinese diasporic subjects. Two of the younger actresses, Joyce Cheng 
and Aimee Chan, in OffPedder (bi da ziji ren 2008-2009), were both 
born to Hong Kong parents but raised in Canada. Joyce Cheng was 
introduced to the Hong Kong entertainment industry at a very young age 
through her parents, Lydia Shum and Adam Cheng, well-known 
celebrities in Hong Kong. Aimee Chan got her initial contract with TVB 
after winning the Miss Hong Kong 2006 beauty pageant. In OffPedder, 
Cheng plays a cheerful and naive newspaper reporter who left her studies 
in the States to follow her boyfriend back to Hong Kong. Chan also plays a 
magazine reporter but she also leads a double life as an undercover police 
officer. Like Cheng, she grew up abroad, in her case in South Africa. 

Throughout the series, both Cheng and Chan’s characters are good- 
humoredly teased for their limited Chinese. In one episode that describes 
how they become best friends, the two of them go shopping and show off 
their impeccable English at the cosmetics counter as a playful act of 
performance. On the one hand, this scene highlights their privilege as 
cosmopolitan subjects able to traverse different spaces and cultures. But 
most significantly, in a city that views fluency in English as a necessary 
condition of upward mobility, their proficient bilingualism is a likely 
source of envy and admiration for many viewers. On the other hand, they 
are able to bond as diasporic subjects due to their ability to play with their 
identities. If Hong Kong’s return to China poses an impending trauma 
and identity crisis for Hong Kongers pre-1997, then this episode 
foregrounds the light-hearted performativity of identity in post-1997 
Hong Kong. By inserting humor back into the identity game, the serial 
wishfully seeks to equalize the field for both local and diasporic Hong 
Kongers by developing characters who can participate in Hong Kong 
society without the burden of the colonial system’s practice of assigning 
privilege to cosmopolitan, educated, and English-speaking subjects. 

Finally, recent serials feature stories of transnational workers, such as 
flight attendants and international doctors, who no longer migrate for 
immigration purposes or for any significant length of time. Even as 
emigration from the colony has fizzled out, these new transnational 
journeys have generated new ideas about Asian modernity and globalism. 
The new mobile figures portrayed on Hong Kong television, for instance, 
usurp the role played by earlier migrants (e.g. coolies, low-wage workers 
such as waiters and seamstresses) and pose a different, more idealistic 
and skilled version of a global Chinese labor force. 

As Hong Kongers take the spotlight on the Chinese global stage in these 
serials, negative imagery of the mainland Chinese as conmen, mistresses 
(er nai), and prostitutes ( bei gu) circulate widely in dramas such as 
Loving You II (wo ai ni II, 2003). These images have waned as Hong 
Kongers have become more comfortable with integrating Mainlanders 
and Mainland culture into Hong Kong’s social terrain. As for other ethnic 
minorities (such as the Nepalese) and migrant workers (e.g. Filipina and 
Indonesian domestic workers) who live and work in Hong Kong, they are 











A little boy makes a scene, trying to get his 
father to buy him a toy. This “scene” 
becomes a lesson in social relationships that 
other characters witnessing the scene (like 
watching a performance) use to influence or 
change the dynamics of their own 
relationships. Relationships are often 
established architecturally through 
juxtaposition in this way; the causal link 
between the two scenes is illogical. 



The set of the reality show Yummy Yummy 
as depicted on the television show Yummy 
Yummy. The TV fiction has a pseudo¬ 
documentary feel, giving us the impression 
that we too are a part of television’s 
(non)reality. 



We are given the illusion that we have full 
access to the production apparatus. Here, 
we see the producers of the reality show in 


virtually absent from any form of cinematic and televisual representation 
except for marginal roles, signifying the impossibility of integration in 
Hong Kong culture and society for these subjects, as opposed to Hong 
Kong’s ethnic Chinese kin across the border and beyond. One actress who 
consistently plays a Filipina maid in Hong Kong serials was recently cast 
in a minor role in OffPedder as the African wife of a Hong Kong man, 
thus emphasizing the entertainment industry’s lack of sensitivity to 
cultural differences. 

Postmodernism, history and popular imagination 

Many recent Hong Kong television programs, hybrid in form and 
generously quoting from other popular television shows and films, are 
exemplary of a postmodernist sensibility. According to Simon Malpas, 
postmodernism can be characterized by a suspicion of metanarratives, 
otherwise known as “grand narrative[s] of progress.”[43] Postmodernism 
signals the death of grand narratives by calling literary forms and genres 
into question, thus marking a different relationship to conceptions of 
historical change, knowledge and truth. This breakdown in form can be 
characterized by certain tropes: 

• fragmentation 

• pastiche 

• priority of space over time 

• intertextuality (thus erasing the boundaries between high and low 
culture) 

• the death of the unitary subject 

• an emphasis on the image (or simulacrum, i.e. a photographic 
negative of the world). [44] 

As a result, signifiers and images are emptied of meaning and allowed to 
circulate freely. 

If family melodramas, and the family-run corporations they usually 
feature, are rehearsals of Hong Kong’s grand narrative of modernity, then 
more recent television shows — which emphasize the banal, the everyday, 
a global migration of cultural forms and people, an intertextuality that 
attends these movements, and the priority of surface aesthetics and style 
over content — work to problematize this narrative. The diasporic 
imaginaries they forge, in turn, are increasingly politically and 
emotionally neutralized into expressions of the banal, everyday world of 
consumer capitalism. [45] Granted, this account of postmodernism has 
become so commonplace that it actually renders another grand narrative 
for Hong Kong. Analogous to melodramas about the romance of Hong 
Kong capitalist growth cultivated by hardworking families and visionaries 
are serials about the everyday lives of ordinary people in Hong Kong, 
obsessed with popular culture, consumer goods, and materialist desires. 

Take for example the comedy, Virtues of Harmony II (jie da huan xi 
2003-2005),[46] which effectively captures the postmodern consumerist 
culture of contemporary Hong Kong. Virtues of Harmony II depicts the 
everyday life of an ordinary, lower middle-class family in Hong Kong. 
There are no dramatic plot-turning events in the show; conflicts are 









the editing room. 



A clip of the reality show, reminding us of the 
constructed nature of our viewing 
experience. 



From the opening sequence of Fantasy 
Hotel, a show about tour guides in Hong 
Kong. 



Hong Kong as a global city must be 
understood in relation to greater China, the 
Pearl River Delta, and Southeast Asia. 
Businessmen in Gem of Life are constantly 
traveling around the world. They go to 
Macau frequently by helicopter. 


minor in comparison with those found in melodramas. Instead of running 
a company, as in most family-driven dramas, the family members are 
employees in a corporation. The family also owns a restaurant ( cha can 
ting), which typifies many of the Cantonese restaurants in Hong Kong. In 
general, they are disgruntled workers who are always trying to find ways 
to do less. Through the use of humor, Virtues depicts a general 
atmosphere of cynicism towards the value of work in a consumer-driven 
society. Work in Virtues of Harmony II is only a means of keeping up a 
certain middle-class, bourgeois consumer lifestyle rather than enacting 
one’s personal values or ideals. 

The show is highly intertextual, using examples from current events, 
advertisements, commercials, popular trends and Cantonese popular 
culture to frame its stories. Current events are often alluded to without in- 
depth attention. For example, someone might crack a joke about the 
avian flu or mention the new KCR West Rail on the serial when these 
were popular topics of conversation in Hong Kong. Although the serial 
does not provide any thorough commentary on the current events the 
characters reference, it creates a space that invites its audience to reflect 
on these everyday events. Characters often make allusions to the latest 
consumer electronics (i.e. cameras, cellular phones) and films such as 
Dumplings and 2046 almost as soon as they are released. In this way, the 
serial enables and sustains the transnational circulation of commodities. 

For viewers in Hong Kong, the serial dovetails smoothly with current 
events and everyday life and is indistinguishable from the aesthetic flow 
of mass media and popular cultural forms. For diasporic viewers, the 
show provides the experience of this daily televisual flow, which cannot 
be reproduced in the ways in which shows are packaged for overseas 
distribution (i.e. as single products). Even if the serial is distributed as a 
contained product, the experience of watching Virtues is anything but 
contained; that is, the show functions as a synecdoche for the more 
general flow of Hong Kong popular culture. 

Virtues also reference old television shows and films, often by inserting 
characters into well-known scenes reconstructed from these old 
productions. For example, a character may fantasize about a possible love 
affair by imagining herself as Xiao Long Nu, who has a torrid and 
forbidden love affair with her disciple on the widely acclaimed TVB 
adaptation of Return of the Condor Heroes (shen diao xia lu 1983). 
Meanwhile, scenarios from the older legendary program are reenacted by 
the cast members of Virtues. We are invited to watch these scenes 
through the frame of a TV set within the serial. The framing of the TV set 
is significant because it essentially turns the present moment into an 
object of spectatorship and contemplation. Since it is often difficult to 
achieve a critical enough distance from the present in order to analyze it 
as a historical moment, the framing of the TV set and the circulation of 
the serial overseas create a spatial distance, one that allows us to 
recognize a particular moment as an object of analysis. Moreover, it 
demonstrates how Hong Kong history can be sutured into the audience’s 
imagination through popular culture. 

The comedy often parodies the seriousness of the events and dramas it 
mentions, for instance, by re-staging certain famous scenes from highly 
acclaimed or internationally successful films such as Dumplings (e.g. 
eating dumplings at a teahouse). In Virtues, such a scene is over- 








Having lunch in Macau. 



Trying to find spiritual solace in Tibet. 



Misdirected love in Shanghai. 
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An overseas Chinese family who fled 
Vietnam after the war settles in France and 
builds a business empire. Their business 


dramatized under circumstances that don’t merit the amount of 
seriousness that was given the original. Or characters imagine that the 
tragic news stories they hear on television have befallen family members 
or friends. In this kind of parodistic restaging, these scenes offer an 
implicit critique of the sensationalism that popular culture and 
journalism have lent issues such as prostitution, urban angst, piracy, and 
Chinese migration, leading to oversensitive reactions on the part of the 
public. 

Yet, these issues, already highly mediatized, do not have lives of their own 
outside the media, outside a show like Virtues. In other words, by 
deploying these events and other forms of popular culture, Virtues 
displays an extreme form of self-reflexivity, a kind of overly self-involved 
media event. The issues themselves become non-issues; that is, they don’t 
carry any kind of discursive weight. The show only provides a surface 
gloss, the naming of the signifier. In sum, it brings together an endless 
play of empty signifiers — a news story invokes a suspicion on the part of 
a jealous husband, who then fantasizes about the tragic end of his 
marriage by projecting himself into a scene from a 1950s melodramatic 
classic. Or, in another example, a dinner with an emotional character 
reminds the others of the dinner in an old soap opera, Looking Back in 
Anger, where an evil brother tries to poison his entire family. Empty of 
depth and lost in a series of frames, these associations are architectural 
and spatial but not causal; as such, there is no deeper meaning that can 
explain why these associations are made. These formalistic traits are not 
unique to Hong Kong television but are perhaps illustrative of a more 
general trend in global television. 

Virtues effectively undoes the boundaries around a singular television set 
to enable a seemingly infinite flow of images, references, and information. 
In the process, the audience is thoroughly implicated and inserted in the 
televisual text. The same effects can be observed in two other recent TV 
serials, Yummy Yummy (2005) and Fantasy Hotel (ka ixin bing guan 
2005). Yummy Yummy is a television show about another television 
show; it tells the story of several young contestants from Hong Kong and 
Singapore who participate in a reality game show. The reality show and 
the television show of which it is part take place partly in Hong Kong and 
the rest of the time in Singapore. Again, the framing techniques are worth 
mentioning. While the multiple frames introduced in the show would 
appear to produce a feeling of distance, the effect is quite the opposite. To 
watch a TV show about a TV show creates the illusion that we are behind 
the scenes, with full access to the production apparatus, the hidden origin 
of meaning. The fact that the reality show aims to achieve a reality effect 
produces a pseudo-documentary feel, hence giving us the impression that 
we too are a part of TV’s (non)reality. 

Fantasy Hotel is about a group of tour guides who also run their own 
guesthouse in Hong Kong. They take mainland groups on tours of Hong 
Kong and put them up in their guesthouse at a discount. Like Yummy 
Yummy, this show creates an atmosphere that invites audience 
participation. As the tourists are taken on a tour of Hong Kong, we too are 
taken on a tour, a form of travel-in-dwelling. [47] While the 
transformative power of capital allows for the process of circulation to 
take place, a process likewise enabled by the postmodern aesthetics of 
recent Hong Kong TV serials, the difference with shows like Fantasy 





associates and friends from Hong Kong 
come to visit them at their chateau. 



A missed encounter in Paris. 



A tour group visits the Loess Plateau in 
Shanbei in Dance of Passion. This final 
scene calls attention to the artifice of the 
serial. It acts out a touristic form of 
engagement, bringing to the fore the ways in 
which multiple frames - photographs, 
personal memory, tourism, and television 
media - are deployed to shape our historical 
understanding. 



Hotel lies in the consequences. Whereas the self-referentiality and self¬ 
involvement of family melodramas have an insular (and hence destructive 
effect), the aesthetic tactics of these postmodern TV texts expand the 
frame. Whereas family melodramas move inwards, postmodernism 
allows the narrative to expand outwards across time and space. As a 
result, the excesses of capital are successfully distributed and absorbed 
outside domestic and intimate spaces, so that both capital and the family 
have a chance of surviving. Yet, at some point, this expansion will begin to 
feel insular itself, when the question of the survival of capitalism will 
again be raised. 

The intertextual use of popular films and shows from the past results not 
in nostalgia but a light-hearted engagement with the past, a past that has 
become an eternal present. Our eternal present has no teleology. 
Everything exists at the same time thanks to a play of infinite frames, the 
spatial logic of a postmodern global condition marked by an endless 
parade of consumer, capitalist and popular flows rolling across borders 
instantaneously. Virtues, along with an increasing number of TV shows 
filmed overseas, such as Split Second and Yummy Yummy (2005), 
attempts to map relationships through space rather than through history. 

The most recent grand production from Hong Kong, Gem of Life features 
numerous scenes in Paris, Shanghai, Macau, Zhuhai, Indonesia, and 
Thailand. Hong Kong in Gem of Life cannot simply be understood as a 
unique city-state under the dominion of China but must be understood in 
relation to its position within Greater China, the Pearl River Delta, and 
Southeast Asia. The priority of space over time is a clear sign that 
historical changes in Hong Kong are now tied to a larger global system, 
which is rendered indecipherable by teleological narratives of history. 

To understand history in Hong Kong, one must get a grasp of this system, 
by perhaps first developing a framing technique that can help us break up 
and decipher its infinite flow of information. At the end of Dance of 
Passion, one of the protagonists returns to her hometown, the Loess 
Plateau in Shanbei, as a tourist traveling with a tour group. We later find 
out that her purpose in returning is to spread the ashes of her dead 
husband. As she walks around reminiscing, the visual scene becomes 
populated with people from her past engaging passionately in everyday 
life, whether it be playing with a child, taking a walk with a partner, or 
competing in a sports game. 

Unlike the classic flashback, which offers a historical frame to explain 
certain factors that led up to the present moment, this last scene from 
Dance of Passion is staged in such a way that its artifice is brought to the 
fore. For instance, as the protagonist looks around, she sees her friend 
who smiles at her as if posing for a photograph. Like a diorama that came 
to life, the scene acts out a touristic form of engagement. As added effect, 
before we enter this scene, the tour guide gives a brief history of the area 
in a voiceover. Looking upon this scene with the gaze of a tourist may be a 
facile way of approaching history. Nevertheless, it considers the ways in 
which historical understanding is necessarily filtered through the 
multiple frames of personal memory, tourism, and television media. 

In the sense that Hong Kong popular culture has come to characterize 
Chinatown culture, I see shows such as Virtues of Harmony II as 
producing a certain kind of global Chineseness. Through television, Hong 







The tour includes an exhibition of 
photographs of the area. 



The protagonist’s memory of her life in 
Shanbei is re-enacted as a moving 
diorama... 



... that she walks through and looks at. 



Her best friend and her husband gaze back, 
as if posing for a photograph. 


Kong produces a cultural Chineseness that resonates with the Chinese 
diaspora. The popularity of Hong Kong television amongst the overseas 
Chinese ensures a diasporic intimacy with Hong Kong popular culture 
and current events. While historical claims and myths of origins may 
wane in forging a collective imaginary, the global circulation of Hong 
Kong popular (and consumer) culture upholds affective links between 
audiences and Hong Kong Chinese identities. The history of popular 
culture, therefore, becomes the shared history between members of the 
Chinese diaspora. The intertextual and intercontextual nature of recent 
TV serials, borrowing from international (i.e. US) televisual forms and 
filming in disparate locations, not only helps these serials travel well; they 
also help to establish diasporic ties where they don’t already or no longer 
exist. 

In short, the glaring presence of Hong Kong TV serials and other cultural 
forms in Chinatowns asks that we revisit the idea of Chinatowns as 
insular, traditional, backward ghettos and that we consider Chinatowns 
as spaces that are decidedly imbricated in the global, popular, and 
contemporary. Hong Kong and Chinatowns, as translocal entities 
networked through television and popular culture as well as economic 
and familial ties, constitute what I call global Chinatowns. 

We should not underestimate the impact of cultural products from 
Taiwan and Mainland China on the Chinese diaspora. A comparison 
between diasporic interests in Chinese cultural products from China, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore, and other Chinese communities would be 
an interesting supplement to this paper. I focus on Hong Kong television 
because Hong Kong’s roots as a global city, Hong Kongers’ acute histories 
and experiences of emigration and immigration, and Hong Kong 
television’s outreach to global markets from the very beginning have lent 
a particular diasporic and global resonance to Hong Kong televisual 
narratives, making them particularly apt case studies. For diasporic 
viewers, Hong Kong television’s production of urban and cosmopolitan 
identities and fantasies of mobility is in a sense liberating especially when 
contrasted to China’s nationalistic and socialist projects, from which 
many of them have fled. 

Nevertheless, Hong Kong television is now trying to tap into the China 
market (and its diasporic followers), acknowledging Hong Kong’s 
increasingly elaborate interconnections with the Mainland. All TVB 
productions are now subtitled in standard Chinese although dubbing the 
shows over in Mandarin is still a popular practice. On the whole, there is 
more collaboration between the entertainment industries in the Mainland 
and Hong Kong. The Drive of Life (sui yuefeng yun 200y), which 
coincided with the loth anniversary of the Handover, is co-produced with 
CCTV and features Mainland actors. Scenes on the Mainland are 
produced using Mandarin. When the serial was broadcast in Hong Kong, 
all the Mandarin dialogue was dubbed over in Cantonese. Meanwhile, the 
Cantonese dialogue was dubbed over in Mandarin in China’s broadcast of 
the serial. Hong Kong’s reintegration with China has given cause for 
television producers to think about Chinese globalism vis-a-vis an 
integrated China. 

The Drive of Life tells the story of one family’s effort (a family that is split 
between Hong Kong and Beijing) to build China’s automobile industry by 
designing China’s first brand of automobiles. Instead of simply being 






Hong Kong television has been trying to tap 
into the China market. There are a growing 
number of Mainland-Hong Kong co¬ 
productions. Drive of Life, for instance, is 
filmed both in Hong Kong and Beijing (shown 
here). 



capitalist driven, the Hong Kong tycoons in this serial want their 
businesses to further the national cause. Chinese globalism, in this sense, 
is inevitably a nationalist project. If China’s relation to the world has 
largely been defined by its production of commodities for the world 
market and if Hong Kong was founded on a dispute over that most 
notorious commodity of all, opium, then Hong Kong television’s troping 
of Chineseness through commodity culture not only highlights this 
history but demonstrates the ways in which Chinese national culture is 
built on the history and circulation of commodities. 

Heart of Greed and Moonlight Resonance both end with contestations 
over the ownership and control of family businesses — a Chinese dried 
seafood chain (e.g. abalone), in the case of the former, and a chain of 
bakeries selling mooncakes, traditional Chinese pastries usually filled 
with lotus seed paste and egg yolks eaten during the Mid-Autumn 
Festival, in the case of the latter. These serials bring to the fore the 
triangulation that must occur between family, nation, and capital in order 
for China to enter the world stage as a national and economic power. Only 
by valuing Confucian family ethics over individualism are characters in 
these serials able to run successful businesses based on “Chinese” 
products, certainly not an insignificant source of national pride. The 
protagonist in Moonlight Resonance has a grand plan to package 
mooncakes as souvenirs for tourists, which would not only bode well for 
the family business but would identify something that is uniquely Hong 
Kong for people to bring home. While mooncakes are not unique to Hong 
Kong, the plan is to create and market a brand that would indelibly 
associate them with Hong Kong. Commodities, therefore, function not 
only as objects of capitalist exchange but also as cultural exchange, a form 
of cultural ambassadorship. 

Go to page 5 


Hong Kong television tries to define 
Chineseness and national culture by 
foregrounding the production of “Chinese” 
commodities. Drive of Life gives a 
fictionalized account of the creation of the 
first Chinese-branded car. 
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Classic “Chinese” commodities: abalone 
(Heart of Greed )... 



























... and mooncakes (Moonlight Resonance). 




JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Paying attention to textuality, aesthetics, and 
history is a matter of ethics in When Rules 
Turn Loose. A humanistic disposition helps 
to safeguard against the cold calculations of 
capital. A Chinese literary scholar, historian 
and writer proudly demonstrates his vast 
knowledge of the Chinese language. 



While watching a game show with his family, 
he answers all the literary and historical 
questions correctly. 


Conclusion: close reading and ethics 

My interest in Hong Kong-Chinatowns connections was sparked by the 
frequent, but inconsequential, allusions to Chinatowns, families overseas 
(some in Chinatowns), Asian Americans, etc. on Hong Kong television. 
These moments are what Morris calls “aesthetic contingencies” — they 
make no difference to the narrative turn of events but are yet taken up by 
diverse audiences in “disjunctively” interesting ways.[48] fopen endnotes 
in new window! In other words, far from being simply “noise,” these 
moments point to a deeper connection that is not readily apparent but 
perhaps is lurking somewhere in our geopolitical unconscious. 

While Chinatowns have always been influenced by Hong Kong popular 
culture, far less has been said about the influence of Chinatowns on Hong 
Kong culture. But the persistent presence of Chinatowns as an aesthetic 
contingency demonstrates their weight on Hong Kong’s consciousness. 
My hope is to understand better the ways in which these places are 
mutually imbricated. Television, through its narratives, technologies and 
aesthetics, holds up a mirror between them and reflects instead a global 
Chinatown — Hong Kong/Chinatowns as a global network and 
transnational Chinese public. That is, the global Chinatown imaginary is 
constituted through the aesthetics, historicity and textuality of televisual 
forms and the social, economic and cultural relations they elucidate and 
put in place through circulation. 

When I began my study of Hong Kong television, I was driven by the 
political and cultural critique that I saw these television serials 
performing so it seems proper for me to conclude with some remarks on 
the politics of Hong Kong television. Hong Kong television serials do not 
aim in any way to be political and, in fact, are more likely to avoid than 
promote political discussion. It is true that television can be put to 
political use, but how this occurs will require more systematic 
ethnographic research. However, to simply dismiss television because of 
its banality, political disinterestedness, and consumerist desires also 
ignores the ways in which Hong Kong television has been trying to forge 
discussions about ethics, the moral future of the city and the regional and 
world system of which it is a part, and a careful rethinking of one’s proper 
relation to the nation and capital. 

Let me give an example. In When Rules Turn Loose (shifa dai yan ren 
2005), a just and ethically-minded lawyer opens up her own law firm as a 
training ground for her two daughters and other young lawyers so that 
she can pass on her sense of justice and morality to the next generation of 
Hong Kongers. As part of her training, she teaches her disciples how to 
read and interpret the law. In one case, their client was sued for defaming 
the plaintiff by cursing him in public. As they are preparing for their 
defense, they consult with her husband, a Chinese historian and writer, 
who gives them the etymological roots and history of the phrases used by 












the defendant. [49] After concluding that these phrases do not have 
defamatory roots, they use evidence from both linguistics and Chinese 
history to prepare the closing statement. The scene is a display of close 
reading in action. 


He tells his family the etymology of a 
Chinese character to help them win a legal 
case they’re working on. 



Close-reading a contract in order to find 
loopholes. 


Even outside the court of law, whenever approached for advice, the 
scholarly father often responds by retelling a historical or literary 
narrative. The one asking for advice will have to perform the task of 
interpretation to glean the moral of the example and from that the best 
course of action. The show, in effect, weaves together textuality, history 
and ethics — a humanistic disposition — to approach the problems of 
urban society. Paying attention to textuality and aesthetics is a matter of 
ethics, and by extension politics, and is a safeguard against the cold 
calculations of capital (as represented by the heartless corporate lawyer in 
the firm). 

At the end of the serial, the corrupt corporate lawyer is led away by the 
Independent Commission Against Corruption (ICAC), and the lawyer- 
mother looks proudly at her children and proclaims, “Hong Kong will do 
well!” Close reading, and not capitalist speculation, will define the future 
of Hong Kong and help to bring the unruliness of capitalism and nation 
building under better control. I do not mean to idealize the work of the 
literary and cultural scholar or to suggest that close reading will save the 
world. But, the radical proposition of popularizing close reading is, I 
think, a move that adds an interesting dimension to politics. 



In Moonlight Resonance , close reading is 
also an important exercise. 


Language plays an important role in Moonlight Resonance as well, not as 
the textuality of the law, but as play and comic relief. The female 
protagonist in the serial loves to tell lan gags, a recently invented 
Cantonese phrase or slang expression composed of the Chinese character 
for spoiled and the English word gag, which is a kind of joke or riddle. 
Lan gags provide one form of communication that brings the family 
together in laughter and establishes a culture of insiderism once the joke 
or riddle is understood. At times, the family extends their engagement 
with language to linguistic games, such as tongue twisters. Referring to 
the complexity of naming one’s familial relations in Chinese, one of the 
characters creates a rhyming chant that clarifies these relationships for 
everyone to memorize. In turn, they turn their ability to perform the 
chant into a competitive game. One of the daughters in the family is deaf 
and to cheer her up when she’s upset, the family performs for her by 
learning how to sing one of her favorite songs using sign language. 

From jokes and colloquialisms to tongue twisters and sign language, 
language takes on different incarnations in Moonlight Resonance. Most 
significantly, these different linguistic forms are enacted in the serial 
through group performance, highlighting the multiple ways that language 
can be used as a tool to bring people, and more specifically members of 
the Chinese diaspora, together. In other words, the serial demonstrates 
how language instantiates the performance of group identity. 





Talking about literary narratives on a radio 
program, hoping that his storytelling will help 
his daughter and son-in-law resolve some 
tensions in their marriage (When Rules Turn 
Loose). 



Good lawyers (and good readers) mean a 
good future for Hong Kong. 



Language also plays an important role as 
play and comic relief. Hor Ma tells a Ian gag, 
a kind of joke or riddle, on Moonlight 
Resonance: “What is worse than shit?”... 


Language is not only the basis for affective ties but also for power in the 
serial. Family and business conflicts in the serial are often resolved 
through a battle of words. At the end of some of the most climactic and 
widely advertised episodes, Hor Ma, the children’s birth mother, would in 
dramatic flare deliver her jin ju or “golden words” (a form of witticism) 
and hence, the final judgment on the conflict in question. In a sense, 
language use in Moonlight Resonance, ranging from the playful to the 
dramatic, stages the power and possibilities of free speech. 

OjfPedder, an episodic serial about the lives of the people working at an 
entertainment magazine and the corporation that owns it, exemplifies to 
a certain extent Hong Kong’s concerns about free speech. After the 
Handover and the introduction of Basic Law Article 23, an anti¬ 
subversion bill that threatens to undermine free speech and other civil 
liberties in the territory, protecting free speech has been a particularly 
sensitive issue in Hong Kong. Meanwhile, the paparazzi have come under 
fire from the entertainment industry and public for circulating scandalous 
photographs of famous actors and actresses, such as those taken of Carina 
Lau when she was reportedly kidnapped in the 80s and sex photos of 
Edison Chen and his ex-girlfriends. 

OjfPedder engages with both of these matters by representing an 
entertainment magazine invested only in exposing the truth and abiding 
by the principles of good journalism. The editor-in-chief tries to instill in 
her staff the ethical standards and practices of reporting, which she 
upholds in her own work. She often argues with those who are willing to 
secure business opportunities and profits within the corporation at the 
expense of publishing important and worthy news. For instance, in one of 
the earlier episodes, she was asked by the advertising manager to pull a 
story detrimental to one of her clients but because the story exposes the 
harmful effects of a product on the public, she refuses. 

In the type of self-reflexive move that I have outlined above, the staff 
meetings in OjfPedder often consist of commentaries on the quality of 
the news stories covered in the tabloids, news stories that mirror the kind 
we often read in Hong Kong. OjfPedder, in essence, offers a critique 
against censorship as an ethical stance, one aligned with the interests of 
the public good. Arguing for the freedom of speech doesn’t necessarily 
lead to unfettered violations of privacy and good taste, as popular 
sentiment might lead us to believe. Insofar as popular magazines, and by 
extension other forms of popular culture, truly engage with the people of 
a society in the popular sense, OjfPedder seems to make the case that 
Hong Kong popular culture can and should establish and reinforce a 
democratic ethics that ensures the free circulation of information and 
ideas. 

The self-reflexivity in OjfPedder is not simply the postmodern self- 
reflexivity invoked by a serial like Virtues, where signifiers emptied of 
meaning circulate endlessly, but a matter of reflecting on ethics and 
politics. If popular representations of ss can be encapsulated by static and 
transparent images of Orientalist stereotypes, then perhaps analyzing the 
cultural products that circulate through Chinatowns can give us a 
different reading of the cultural, ethical, and political engagements that 











“Eating shit twice.” 


define Chinatowns as global landscapes. By ending on the note of 
language and close reading, I want to propose that we think of television 
viewing as a method of (re)reading Chinatowns in terms of their 
languages, images, spaces, and histories. 

Appendix: on method 

As I have mentioned earlier in this paper, I am interested in both the 
reception of Hong Kong television in the diaspora and television 
aesthetics. Neither an ethnographic or representational approach alone is 
sufficient to address all the concerns of this essay for I am interested in 
both the formal aspects of television and their implications for diverse 
viewers. I bring together these two impulses, vis-a-vis the formal, by 
focusing on the ways in which, as Lynn Joyrich points out, “television has 
managed conceptions of its audiences within its very texts.”[50] 


Joyrich elaborates, 



Family games turn into performances of 
group identity. 



“because television is already quite self-conscious about 
addressing viewers, already ‘encoding’ presumptions about 
viewer ‘decodings’ within the text itself, discussions of 
television textuality are significant to — and indeed, just as 
significant as — discussions of television viewing.”[5l] 

That is, I use a formalist approach to study how the televisual work 
constitutes its viewers, and in this case, diasporic/Chinatown viewers. A 
formalist practice is a logical choice for me as someone who has received 
most of my academic training in literary studies. 

Yet, this formalist approach is informed by my own viewing position as a 
diasporic Chinese with intimate ties to both a Chinatown (in my case, 
NYC Chinatown) and Hong Kong. As a participant observer, therefore, I 
do perform a very limited version of ethnography, relying on my own 
viewing experiences and observations of those around me. To be more 
accurate, I would say that I work by way of a formalist approach inspired 
by the interdisciplinarity of cultural studies, an account that takes into 
consideration relations between historical context and cultural form, 
between television-as-text and television-as-practice and between culture 
and politics. I make use of a variety of methodological tools from literary 
and cultural studies to pursue all the questions about practice, ideology 
and context that motivate this project — close reading, film analysis, 
participant observation, anecdotal evidence. 


Singing a song using sign language to cheer 
their sister up. 


Some of the analysis I offer is perhaps only legible to myself, as someone 
who grew up watching these serials. I do not hope to privilege my 
interpretations of these serials as definitive readings nor my position as 
an “authentic viewer.” Perhaps the best way to classify my work is as an 
experiment that attempts to forge one small part in the larger study of 
global mass media and its role in shaping the transnational geographies 
and cultural and diasporic formations that attend it. My blindspots, and 
there are many, I leave open to other interested colleagues to shed light 
on. For one, I am not a communications scholar who can situate these 
shows within a more global context of television history, practices and 
forms. Nor can I detail the intricate workings of the television industry or 
new advancements in television technology. A comprehensive audience 







Performing a birthday song for their mother 
that pokes fun at recent family conflicts. 



Power struggles are often staged through 
struggles of language. Hor Ma delivers her 
jin ju (golden words), a form of moral 
judgment. 



Characters often make the headlines of 
tabloids in Off Redder. The paparazzi have 
come under a lot of fire in recent years for its 
sensationalized accounts of the rich and 
famous in Hong Kong. Off Pedder critiques 
this phenomenon but still sees promise in 
the future of entertainment news and 
magazine publishing. 


study is the other significant component missing from this essay, one that 
would complicate and nuance the generalizations put forth here. 

In my previous work on Hong Kong television, I have, like a literary or 
film critic, built my argument on a close analysis of one or two television 
shows, insisting on the value of parsing the complexity of each televisual 
narrative. [52] I have resisted Chua’s argument that because television 
programs are often short-lived and unfamiliar to people outside the 
cultural contexts in question, 

“analytic interest should not be in the products themselves... 
the larger analytic interest should be oriented towards the 
structures and modalities through which the products partake 
in the social and economic material relations within the 
different locations where the products are produced, 
circulated and consumed.”[53] 

It is hard to deny that the distinctiveness of each program is quickly 
overshadowed by the repetition of themes, narratives, and aesthetic forms 
that characterize a range of television programs from across nearly 40 
years of television history. My sense is that these televisual serials alert us 
to the changing dynamics of the new world order despite their often 
banal, repetitive and cliched content. However, I am taking a slightly 
different approach from the one I have taken in the past. Instead of 
focusing on one or two television programs, I extract from the formal 
attributes of a variety of serials. My interest remains with the television 
products themselves, rather than the “structures and modalities” through 
which these products circulate, but I take on a more systematic and 
thematic study that attempts to situate these serials in relation to each 
other and the broader context of Hong Kong and the diaspora. This seems 
to me a more precise way of dealing with the reception of television 
meanings, which is in keeping with Williams’ notion of television “flow”: 

“the true series is not the published sequence of programme 
items but this sequence transformed by the inclusion of 
another kind of sequence, so that these sequences together 
compose the real flow, the real ‘broadcasting.”’[54] 

Television programs are not bounded wholes like films and literary texts. 
They are, for example, interrupted by commercials, and as serial 
narratives, by other shows as we await the next installment of the serial. 
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The editor in chief discusses entertainment 
magazine content with her ex-husband and 
boss. She takes a firm stance against 
censorship and believes that popular culture 
can and should reinforce a democratic ethics 
that ensures the free circulation of 
information and ideas. 
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Images from Swallowtail Butterfly 



Japanese cinema, the classroom, 
and Swallowtail Butterfly 

by Colleen A. Laird 


“Is there no need to question the politics and institutional 
history of the canon, to examine why certain works are either 
included in or excluded from it?” 

-Yoshimoto Mitsuhiro (2000) 


Yen Town prostitutes crowd the body of 
Ageha’s mother laid out on a morgue slab. In 
Chinese, not Japanese, custom, they 
attempt to burn paper money on the corpse 
in the morgue because they cannot afford to 
give her a proper burial. This opening scene 
sets both the narrative frame and aesthetic 
tone of the film: a funeral and general low 
light levels with dominant shadows. 



When the Japanese police officers, both not 
understanding and not respecting the 
Chinese custom, scramble to put out the 
ignited paper money, they rip the sheet off of 
Ageha’s mother. The overhead close up is a 
graphic match of Ageha later in the film 
during her tattoo scene. 


There is new cinema in Japan. In the past few years, the Japanese film 
industry has seemingly recovered from the studio collapse of the 1980s and 
has emerged from its cocoon in V-cinema. More and more screens in 
Japanese multiplexes showcase domestic films, and several production 
companies have revitalized their roles as producers rather than just 
distributors. Likewise, Japanese cinema is again in circulation at 
international festivals, as evidenced by Kitano Takeshi’s acceptance of the 
2007 Venice Glory To The Filmmaker Prize (named after Kitano’s own 
film), Kawase Naomi’s win of the Venice Grand Prize at the Festival that 
same year, and Takita Yojiro’s 2009 Best Foreign Language Film Oscar win 
for Departures (Okuribito ). [1] fopen endnotes in new window] Within this 
small sampling is the promise of a diverse Japanese cinema: a television 
comedian turned internationally acclaimed directorial superstar (Kitano), a 
female documentarian (Kawase), and former “pinku” (soft-core 
pornography) talent (Takita). Similarly, the study of Japanese cinema 
within the past decade has also diversified. Scholars are incorporating new 
methodologies and theories as well as investing in-depth historical studies. 
Not surprisingly, Japanese film has become a more regularly offered course 
in universities and colleges, particularly in the United States. However, 
Japanese cinema as an object of study within the Western classroom does 
not quite reflect the status of the industry or the scholarship. Instead, it 
harkens to older, more staid, methods of canon and culture study. More 
often than not, it seems that study of Japanese film is in fact a thinly veiled 
study of Japanese culture. 

It is precisely this culturally deterministic approach to Japanese cinema that 
I wish to counter in this essay through an analysis of Iwai Shunji’s popular 
film Swallowtail Butterfly (Suwaroteiru , 1996). In considering both the 
aesthetics and coded content of Iwai’s film, I wish to illustrate how Western 
education of Japanese cinema hinges on seeing Japanese film as a national 
medium, and how recent independent filmmakers have been marginalized 
due to their extreme popularity with youth (mass) culture as well as their 
more international, hence less exceptionally intrinsic, aesthetic that 
embraces film as a global medium of expression. Swallowtail Butterfly 
stands as a particularly illuminating example of the problems of value-based 








Ageha approaches her mother and lays a lily 
on her chest. A police officer asks her if the 
body is her mother, but she denies the 
association, thereby denying her connection 
to family, past, and origin. However, through 
her action, Ageha “names” her mother: a lily 
is the Chinese flower for mother. 



Two Yen Town prostitutes fight over a stash 
of money they find in the ceiling of Ageha’s 
mother’s shack. Ageha watches from off¬ 
screen as the two women steal her small 
inheritance. This is the first of many 
depictions to the depths the desperate Yen 
Towns will sink, trading their humanity for a 
handful of “almighty yen.” 



Several nameless Yen Town children watch 
wordlessly as Ageha is escorted by one of 
the prostitutes away from the shack she has 
been sharing with several families. Cluttered 
frames and dark interiors enhance the 
poverty and dystopian conditions of the 


scholarship of Japanese cinema because it achieved popular box-office 
success but was widely panned by elite, staid film critics who decried both 
the film’s style as well as its perceived lack of substance. To address issues of 
canon and education, I use Swallowtail Butterfly as an example of 
“problematic” contemporary cinema in order to challenge some of the biases 
or patterns established in Japanese cinema classrooms as well as the 
scholarly impulse to canonize cinema. 

On teaching Japanese cinema 

In 1991, Yoshimoto Mitsuhiro argued that there were two “types” of 
Japanese cinema scholarship: 

“On the one hand, the Japanese film and area studies specialists 
tend to take up the historical study of Japanese cinema, since 
they possess a good command of the Japanese language and are 
familiar with Japanese culture but not with the theoretical 
advancement made in film studies; on the other hand, film 
critics well versed in theory but not in the Japanese language 
write on Japanese cinema from ‘theoretical perspectives’” 

C Radical , 251). 

Although significant strides have been made in the last eighteen years by 
scholars to break through this binary—particularly by theory wielding 
scholars who are either native Japanese speakers now writing in English or 
non-native scholars versed in theory who have incorporated language and 
culture into their training—Japanese cinema in U.S. classrooms does seem 
fraught with the same quintessential plight: culture studies vs. film studies. 

As Keiko McDonald observed: 

“Courses on Japanese Cinema have become one of the most 
salient features of Japanese studies programs at major academic 
institutions all across America. Courses with titles such as 
Introduction to Japanese Cinema and Japanese Literature and 
Film are attracting students in ever increasing numbers. 

Japanese studies majors are joined in the these classes by film 
studies majors, who come from programs that recognize the 
unique contribution Japan has made to world cinema. The most 
dramatic increase in demand has come from students whose 
interest in Japanese culture and society has been linked 
primarily with electives” ( Reading , vii). 

I would like to add to this bifurcated description not students who are 
versed in Japanese culture and film students (a hybrid that I think, though 
rare, is obvious), but students who come from entirely unrelated disciplines 
and enroll in Japanese film courses for the elective credit or distribution 
requirement. McDonald’s book is an attempt to address some of the 
classroom issues educators of Japanese film face given this student 
demographic. Though, as she notes, a few books introduce a general 
readership to Japanese film history, genre, and select directors, her book 
serves as the only textbook written specifically for the Japanese film 
classroom. [2] To address this need she writes with the following question 
as a foundation: 





people living in secret on the outskirts of 
mainstream Japanese society. 



An exterior of the Yen Town shacks. 
Because there is no one willing to take care 
of her after her mother’s death, Ageha is 
forced to leave this community and the only 
place she has known as home. Here, as in 
may long shot exteriors of Yen Town 
dwellings, the clean and orderly concrete 
apartment building of Tokyo stand in the 
background in contrast to the filth and chaos 
of the illegal immigrants in the foreground. 



Another prostitute in another neighborhood 
is persuaded through bribery to take in 
Ageha. Because her hands are full of 
laundry, the briber stuffs the offered money 
into the woman’s mouth. This is one of three 
ways yen is exchanged between characters 
in the film: 1) from hand to mouth, 
suggestive of the most base transformation 
of cash into food, 2) from hand to breast, 
suggestive of the trade of the body for 
money, and 3) from two hands to two hands, 
perhaps the most respectful exchange 
closest to Japanese formality. However, 
unlike Japanese formality, hands come into 
direct contact with the money (rather than 
neatly tucked into an envelope) and 
therefore it is still a “dirty” transaction. 


“How does a person from the Japanese tradition show Western 
viewers, primarily general audiences, how to see a Japanese 
film” (vii). 

Because I feel that this is, for the most part, still an important question, I 
would suggest a somewhat less essentialist modification that opens the 
question to educators now versed in Yoshimoto’s two types of scholarship: 
How does a person trained in Japanese culture and language and film 
studies show viewers in a Western classroom how to see a Japanese film? 
The answer to this question, of course, challenges most teachers of Japanese 
cinema. More often than not—in my own personal experiences and those of 
my colleagues and professors with whom I have discussed this issue — 
Japanese film survey classroom conversations often revolve around cultural 
explanation. [3] In fact, this is the goal of McDonald’s text. In the Film 
Studies classroom, Japanese cinema (typically represented by Ozu) is often 
bereft of cultural or linguistic context and used as an example of non- 
Hollywood technique and style. These are Yoshimoto’s two types: culture 
and theory. 

There are, of course, some practical limitations as to why this is the case 
(and they are most likely encountered frequently among teachers of non- 
Hollywood or U.S. cinemas). 

First, foremost, and perhaps most obvious, is that although many students 
enrolled in undergraduate Japanese film classes may also take Japanese 
language and history courses (either simultaneously or through 
prerequisites), most do not. More to the point, most students also studying 
Japanese in college are not at a language ability level that enables them to 
read texts in Japanese or to watch the films without subtitles. Educators 
may have surmounted this barrier, but our undergraduate students have 
not. [4] It is for this reason, as an astute “works cited” reader will note, that 
my focus on literature in the field is primarily directed at English-language 
materials. As this essay is partially a call to rethink curriculum, it seems 
appropriate to concentrate on the texts accessible to our students. 

Language aside, students not versed in the bare necessities of Japanese 
history, aesthetics, and “traditions” often get lost in the abyss of the exotic 
unknown. To many students the “Japanese” part of “Japanese” film is in 
equal measure the most prohibitive and the most engaging aspect of the 
class. As so many of the commonly taught films feature prominent aspects 
of “Japanese tradition” (more on this to follow), classroom dynamics fall 
into explanation of Japanese culture (either by the instructor or “savvy” 
students) as almost a matter of course. As such, many schools explicitly 
offer courses with, as one course description puts it, “particular attention... 
to the relationship of the film to traditional arts, culture and society” 
(Tomonari, Spring 2010). [5] Additionally, teachers also face the problem of 
students’ varying background in and familiarity with film studies— 
terminology, history, form, theory, and analysis, particularly for students 
who take Japanese Film courses to fulfill a distribution requirement. 

Second, Japanese Film, as a field or even an object of education, does not 
have a consistent home in the U.S. academy. On the one hand, there has 
been an increase in survey courses dedicated to Japanese cinema (as a 
historical study featuring industry, formal aesthetics, movements, cultural 
motifs, noted auteurs, etc.) as well as related “topics” classes or seminars 
(on horror [6], specific auteurs such as Ozu and Mizoguchi [7], gender and 
sexuality [8], animation [9], etc.). On the other hand, Japanese films are 




still taught as supplementary media in culture, language, and history 
classes. Moreover, as there exists no Department of Japanese Film in the 
United States, Japanese cinema educators teach out of a number of different 
departments, with different curriculum goals, and different university or 
college bureaucratic regulations such as course level, prerequisite 
requirements, quarter and semester time constraints, and distribution 
credit procedures (sometimes referred to as diversity distribution or 
international distribution credits, for example). Many professors of teach 
out of East Asian Languages and Literatures, Asian Studies, Japanese 
Studies (or some other variant) departments: 


Ageha’s new caretaker takes her to visit her 
friend Glico, another prostitute living in yet 
another neighborhood. Saying that she has 
left a present for Glico “outside” she ducks 
out the door and takes off running down the 
street, leaving the real “present” (Ageha) 
inside. The handoffs of Ageha all happen in 
Chinese, which Ageha, despite her heritage, 
has never learned to speak. With each 
exchange, Ageha becomes more estranged 
from her roots, her mother, and her sense of 
self. 



Glico, also unwilling to take care of a stray 
orphan, takes Ageha to a club and sells her 
to the owner. She changes her mind 
immediately when she sees that the girls in 
the club also have drug habits. Like many 
shots early in the film, even seemingly brief, 
throwaway shots such as this foreshadow 
poignant scenes later in the film. 


• Daisuke Miyao, University of Oregon; 

• Abe Mark Nornes, Univeristy of Michigan; 

• Michael Raine, University of Chicago; 

• Yoshimoto Mitsuhiro, NYU; Nakamura Miri, University of Indiana 
Bloomington. 

However, other professors are housed in 

• Film Studies (Aaron Gerow, Yale University; Michael Baskett, 
University of Kansas), 

• English (Maureen Turin, University of Florida; Bennet Schaber, 
Oswego State University of New York), 

• History (John W. Dower, MIT; Peter Siegenthaler, Texas State 
University) and 

• Anthropology (Paul H. Noguchi, Bucknell University). 

This is by no means a comprehensive roster of all professors teaching 
Japanese film courses in the United States, but the diversity of departmental 
homes in even this small sampling is meant to indicate a diversity 
suggestive of varying methodologies, focus, and training. While it may be 
slightly easier or more appropriate to require (let alone expect) students to 
have backgrounds in film studies (for those teaching within Film Studies 
programs) or Japanese language and culture (Asian Languages programs), 
this is certainly not the case for English, History, and Anthropology. 
Additionally, the methods of professors certainly differ in their respective 
fields, and it may very well be that the goal behind offering a class on 
Japanese film—justifiable in a course proposal—is to either emphasize 
culture, history, and language (Asian Studies, History, Anthropology) or 
aesthetic and style (Film Studies, English). 

Third, Japanese cinema studies is taking the shape of an increasingly more 
diversified field, with more and more new and seasoned scholars casting 
wider and more complex networks of ideas and solid primary-source 
research. In particular, the development of topical courses suggests a 
progressive establishment of legitimacy and complexity for the field. Be that 
as it may, there has emerged, despite all the aforementioned differences 
between departments and universities, a solidified canon of both films and 
source texts in Japanese film classrooms. Before turning to an analysis of 
what this canon is, it is relevant at this point to consider the history of 
Japanese film scholarship, upon which the educational canon is based. 


Both Darrel William Davis ( Reigniting ) and Yoshimoto Mitsuhiro ( Radical ; 
Kurosawa ) have problematized the trajectory of Japanese cinema 
scholarship as largely shaped by the work of three founding fathers: Donald 




Richie, Noel Burch, and David Bordwell. 



Glico runs back to the club just in time to 
prevent the club manager from raping 
Ageha. As with the previous example, this 
setup, too, is repeated later in the film. In 
both instances, the attackers are Japanese 
men. Here, the perpetrator is a former 
schoolteacher accused of child molestation. 



Glico drags Ageha behind her as they run 
away from the sex club. She scolds Ageha 
saying, “Never sell yourself for that cheap!” 



Ageha and Glico develop a sister 
relationship. Here, Ageha curls Glico’s hair 
while Glico tells Ageha about how she came 
to Japan, how she got separated from her 
brothers, and how she adopted the name 
“Glico” from the Japanese candy company. 
“Japanese men grow up sucking on Glico.” 
By now, the standard lighting of interiors is 
established in the film: generally a single 
light source coming from outside windows. 
The visual metaphor is clear: these are 


Donald Richie is perhaps the most famous critic and authorial voice on 
Japanese film, as well as the most prolific. He co-wrote the foundational 
book The Japanese Film (i960) in collaboration with Joseph Anderson. 
Richie’s writings feature his concepts of presentational (cinema that 
portrays imaginary ideal settings and social structures that emphasize 
stylization) and representational (cinema that reflects reality) styles in 
Japanese film. According to Richie, Japanese filmmakers have very little 
concern for realism and prefer to express themselves through the 
presentational mode, constructing the world around them as they would like 
it to be, rather than as it is ( Hundred , 11). As such, Richie, drawing upon a 
humanist standpoint, argues that elements of the Japanese national 
character can be found in the aesthetics of Japanese cinema because the 
presentational style presents the attributes of the Japanese cultural ideal. 
Richie’s legacy in Japanese film scholarship builds on this humanist 
perspective, leading to the assessment of Japanese cultural products as 
reflective of a homogenous collectivist Japanese society. 

Yoshimoto argues that this field of inquiry problematically led to general 
claims regarding the “Japanese Mind” ( Kurosawa , 10). As a result, 

Japanese films became an object of study, as humanist scholar David Desser 
argues, because “of what they reveal of the Japanese character” (quoted in 
Kurosawa, 11). Though Richie has recently reversed the position laid out 
earlier in his career by his recent argument that “there was...no Japanese 
essence awaiting liberation by a few individual filmmakers” ( Hundred , 11), 
he still views cinema as reflective of cultural value and characteristics, albeit 
acknowledging that those might be constructed rather than intrinsically 
determined. Davis describes Richie’s work as “reflectionist,” due to “the 
assumption that film reflects preexisting cultures” and “culture determines 
artistic expressions like cinema” ( Reigniting , 62). 

Seeing what he perceived to be the decline of original or innovative cinema 
in the West, Noel Burch’s goal in To the Distant Observer: Form and 
Meaning in the Japanese Cinema (1979) is to identify the “essential 
difference between the dominant modes of Western and Japanese cinema” 
(11). The main project in To the Distant Observer is to identify and 
categorize Western filmmaking structures, particularly the Classical 
Hollywood Cinema system, through constructive comparison with Japanese 
cinema as an aesthetic Other. As a result, Burch’s work sets up a 
dichotomous relationship between East and West in cinema studies. Davis 
argues that for Burch, 

“To the question of why Japanese cinema is special, the answer 
is because it relates in arresting ways to Western cinema. 

Japanese cinema is diametrically opposed to Western film 
because Japanese signifying practices pose a material critique of 
Western logic, logocentrism, and aesthetics” (63). 

Burch set the stage for further applications of film theory in the study of 



people occupying the dark shadows of the 
luminous city of Yen Town / Tokyo. 



Glico shows Ageha her tattoo of a 
swallowtail butterfly. She explains that she 
got the tattoo so that when she dies she can 
be identified; she does not want to be a 
nameless corpse—the fate of so may illegal 
immigrants including one of her brothers and 
Ageha’s mother. Ironically, the tattoo is what 
will reveal her true identity as a Yen Town 
and past as a prostitute later on in the film. 



In the same scene as above, Glico gives 
Ageha her name. Until this moment, Ageha 
did not have a name in the film; she was an 
anonymous orphan. Glico gives her the 
name “Ageha” meaning “swallowtail 
butterfly” and creates a bond between the 
two. Using a marker, she draws the cartoon 
of a caterpillar on Ageha’s chest, explaining 
“you’re still a kid, so you get a caterpillar.” 


Japanese cinema (as opposed to the more historical approach of Richie), but 
with his oppositional approach he also set the standard for the study of 
Japanese film in perpetual reference to Hollywood cinema. Yoshimoto 
considers the poststructuralist approach Burch takes in The Distant 
Observer to be the origin of the aforementioned two types of film study. 
Some scholars criticize Burch’s decontextualized fantasies regarding 
Japanese traditions and culture as an act of Orientalism; these scholars tend 
to eschew theory in favor of historical context. Other scholars who defend 
Burch’s approach often disregard context in favor of cross-cultural analysis 
(Kurosawa , 23). 

David Bordwell, most well known in film studies for his groundbreaking 
work on Classical Hollywood Cinema, approaches Japanese cinema study 
from a neo-formalist perspective. Like Burch, he also sets about analyzing 
Japanese film in contradistinction to Hollywood cinema, using what Davis 
calls a “dialogic framework” or “cinema as interaction” ( Reigniting , 63). 
Unlike Burch, he sees Japanese cinema as constructed by trends in the 
present, rather than via tradition. For example, in his auteur study of Ozu 
Yasujiro, Ozu and the Poetics of Cinema (1988), Bordwell defines Ozu as 
both a modernist and the “most Japanese” director because his works 
stands in greatest contrast to the techniques of Classical Hollywood Cinema. 
As such, Ozu must be both politically resisting the Classical Hollywood style 
and decidedly not American. While in his many works on Japanese cinema 
Bordwell is concerned with cultural context, the context of his own work 
and his comparative approach stem from his thorough analysis of Classical 
Hollywood form. As such, Japanese cinema, in a dialectical relation with 
U.S. cinema, is studied in relation to a dominant cinema, rather than in its 
own terms. 

These three scholars—Richie from the 1960s onward, Burch in the 1970s, 
and Bordwell in the 1980s—have been tremendously influential in 
constructing the field of Japanese cinema studies in the West. Though they 
are at times at odds with one another, between them they have facilitated 
methods of interpretation and analysis that have formed the foundation of 
the discipline. Their contributions are invaluable, but not unproblematic. 
Their texts, at times, encourage essentialism of Japanese cinema as 
representative of a unique but homogenous aesthetic of artistic expression 
reflective of national character (as argued by Davis and Yoshimoto). 
Additionally, the framework of their very studies structure a method of 
inquiry that positions Japanese cinema as an object of study bound by its 
status as alternative to Hollywood. 

In recent years, top scholars in the field are both revising and broadening 
established history and theory. Since the foundational texts have been the 
subject of much debate, there seems to be a movement now to approach 
Japanese film in its own right and not “cinema as mirror”-as Davis puts it— 
or useful as a Hollywood alternative. [10] Scholars writing in English in the 
field have turned back to early Japanese film history and are producing 
important texts that deconstruct, rework, and open the canon from beyond 
its foundations. [11] Many also extend a hand into criticism of contemporary 
film, generally from the approach of auteur (heavily focused around Takeshi 
Kitano, Miike Takashi, and Kurosawa Kiyoshi) and genre (e.g. horror, pink, 
documentary, jidaigeki) studies. [12] 

Be that as it may, the diversification of scholarly works has not yet resulted 
in a diversification of texts used in the classroom. To answer my own 
curiosity regarding what materials are commonly used in Japanese cinema 




We are introduced to the character Feihong 
through an extreme close up. Feihong and 
his friend Ran run a scrap metal-cantina-gas 
stand-mechanic yard. In this shot, Feihong 
hides in the reeds along a road, readying a 
slingshot made from junkyard scraps at an 
oncoming car. He manages to puncture one 
of the tires and races back to the yard to wait 
for the unwitting driver who pulls into the 
yard thanks to the “Auto Expert” sign at the 
gate. 



Feihong explains to the guileless Japanese 
man that he will have to buy a new tire, 
which they happen to sell. The two men 
speak in stilted English. 



Feihong hires Ageha to help out at the yard. 
Her first task is to learn how to salvage at the 
junkyard. 


classrooms, I canvassed fifteen syllabi—each from different universities 
(including representatives of non-U.S. institutions)—ranging from courses 
taught between 2000 and 2009. [13] Among them, all but three 
predominantly feature Richie’s work (either The Japanese Film, A Hundred 
Years, or both). Out of those twelve courses, Richie is a required text in six. 
In fact, it would seem that for many of these courses, the class itself has 
been designed around the use of A Hundred Years of Japanese Film as the 
primary textbook. Four courses require Burch’s To The Distant Observer 
and eight use Bordwell extensively. Notably, only two also require texts on 
film theory (Braudy and Cohen’s Film Theory and Criticism and Bordwell 
and Thompon’s Film Art ) that would be found in a general film course not 
dedicated to Japanese Film. Additionally, although many incorporate 
individual articles into reader packets, only three incorporate essays of the 
kind of more recent scholarship I mentioned above, but none of these 
scholars’ books. This is unsurprising for courses begun in a previous decade, 
but puzzling for more recent classes. [14] 

The films featured in these courses are in no way surprising, particularly 
considering that they are supplemented by the works of scholars who wrote 
on a very particular set of auteurs for very particular reasons. The course 
offerings are consistently structured around the following directors (in 
order of popularity): Ozu Yasujiro, Mizoguchi Kenji, Kurosawa Akira, 
Imamura Shohei, Oshima Nagisa, Suzuki Seijun, and Fukusaku Kinji. Other 
directors (especially Naruse Mikio) show up periodically between courses, 
but the aforementioned form a canonical collective. As for representatives of 
contemporary Japanese cinema, the usual suspects are Kitano Takeshi 
(most overwhelmingly), Kore-eda Hirokazu, Miike Takashi, and Kurosawa 
Kiyoshi. When anime is a course consideration, animators Oshii Mamoru 
and Otomo Katsuhiro are selected. Although there has been over a “hundred 
years” of Japanese cinema, we offer our students a list of primarily seven 
directors. To be very blunt, an obvious problem is that none of these 
directors are women, and they are all "artistic" as opposed to "popular" 
filmmakers. Is there not, at this point, in the words of Yoshimoto in his 
consideration of the canon of English language literature taught in Japanese 
universities, 

“no need to question the politics and institutional history of the 
canon, to examine why certain works are either included in or 
excluded from it?” 

If courses are structured, as they seem to be, around foundational texts 
written on a selection of films that dates from these texts, then it stands to 
reason that the canon of films shown at universities share some of the same 
problems of the foundational texts themselves: cultural essentialism 
(reflectionism) and use value as counterpoint to Hollywood cinema—a 
cinema that is in many ways already “knowable,” or at the very least openly 
understandable, to our students. If the films we show to students stem from 
this tradition, then the films we teach to students have been selected for 
their enigmatic characteristics. The obscurity of these films, chosen for 
presumed cultural specificity or resistance to formal norms (of Classical 




Ageha also works as a waitress for Feihong 
at night, serving customers in an open-air 
makeshift bar. 


Hollywood Cinema), is almost by default why, when students encounter 
Japanese film within this framework, they get bogged down by seemingly 
inscrutable barriers of culture and form. Currently teachers now face 
something of a double burden in teaching film theory and Japanese culture, 
without a body of texts that address film in Japan as something other than 
referent to a larger, more well-know body of work: Hollywood cinema. 
Despite a movement toward complicating Japanese film history, this 
problem of a canon continues. Although scholars have made significant 
strides in diversifying the field, the overwhelming use of Richie’s books 
seem to suggest that they are as yet the only classroom textbooks available 
(or widely known) as teaching materials and that other, newer work is not 
being accessed by a younger generation of undergraduates. 

In order to deconstruct the staying power of the canon, let us consider, by 
way of example, some of the problems of incorporating contemporary 
cinema into a survey course, where it often falls under the label “New 
Japanese Cinema.” 



A crane shot of Feihong and Ran’s scrap 
yard. Like earlier shots of the bayside 
Yen Town communities, the scrap yard is 
a visual clutter of things castoff by 
mainstream society, including Ageha and 
her new friends. Tokyo / Yen Town is 
concrete and uniform off in the distance. 


As foreshadowed earlier in the film, 
Ageha is again attacked by one of Glico’s 
clients, a member of a yakuza gang. He 
discovers Ageha sleeping in Glico’s 
closet and attempts to rape her. 



Ageha learns how to repair broken 
umbrellas that will be sold on the street 
back to Japanese people in the city on 
rainy days. Meanwhile, she talks with 
Feihong about what may happen after a 
person dies. 


Glico tries to save Ageha and struggles 
with the yakuza. Ageha runs next door 
and gets their neighbor Arrow, a large 
former US boxer, who comes to the 
rescue. In a parody of antiforeigner 
stereotypes, Arrow delivers a punch to 
the attacker so effective it throws him 
across the room and out the window. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Since the yakuza died on impact after falling 
out of the window, Ageha and company have 
to bury him to avoid police investigation. In 
this scene, Iwai begins to play with genre 
and style, setting this scene in a Western 
style graveyard, lighting it with flashlights, 
and combines blue tints with fog machine 
effects to create a classic horror film 
aesthetic. 



The group find something unusual coming 
out of the broken body: a cassette tape. 


New Japanese cinema 

The phrase “new Japanese Cinema” (sometimes “new Japanese film”) has 
been in use since at least the 1960s to publicize relatively recently released 
films making the rounds of international festivals, art houses, and retail 
markets. [15] fopen endnotes in new window] However, in the past decade, 
New Japanese Cinema with a capital “N” has surfaced to designate a 
grouping of films that perhaps share something more than just being 
“recent.” The application of this term is, of course, problematic because, as I 
will discuss, it has an amorphous definition and slippery meaning among 
journalists, critics, scholars, and publicists alike. There is no consensus in 
terms of dates, content, or style. “New Japanese Cinema” as a term is also 
confusing historically. Its predecessor, the Japanese New Wave ( nuberu 
bagu ), is clearly used to designate a movement lead by a collective of studio- 
trained, independent filmmakers from the 1950s to the 1970s including 
Oshima Nagisa, Imamura Shohei, and Suzuki Seijun. Indeed, aware of this, 
some have even resorted to using the phrases “Japan’s New New Wave” and 
the “New Japanese NewWave” (Stevens, 2001; Ko, 2004; Bingham, 2008; 
Leung, 2009). Functionally speaking, the initiation of another term sporting 
the appellation “new” seems sloppy and redundant at best—will we see a 
New New New Wave in the future? Be that as it may, “New Japanese 
Cinema” as such is gaining in popularity. 

Noted film critics Tom Mes and Jasper Sharp, co-editors of the still premier 
Japanese cinema website, Midnight Eye (www.midnighteye.com), take the 
auteur approach in their book The Midnight Eye Guide to New Japanese 
Film (2005). Mes and Sharp claim the book is “an attempt to give 
contemporary Japanese film its due as well as an attempt to fill a gap” 
(resulting from the end of the New Wave) by featuring a “new generation of 
filmmakers” emerging in the 1990s (xii). Aside from the last section 
reviewing individual films collectively entitled The Other Players, each 
chapter is constructed around directors [16], samples their respective works, 
and combines historical information with insightful reviews and interpretive 
analysis. Structuring their book in this way, however, Mes and Sharp do not 
attempt to define New Japanese Film in any theoretical sense (or even by 
shared characteristics); they make no effort to connect the directors and 
their work to one another. The main feature of this version of New Japanese 
Cinema, then, is purely temporal. 

And yet, even in this sense, there is an added element of confusion within 
the grouping. The book begins with chapters on Suzuki Seijun and Imamura 
Shohei (two New Wave directors) followed by Fukasaku Kinji (perhaps most 
celebrated for his film Battles without Honor and Humanity, 1974). 
Although these directors have made films in the past two decades, their 
inclusion in this auteur-structured collective—along with other directors 
who have actively been making films since the 1970s—may constitute a kind 
of continuous narrative of Japanese film direction, but ultimately 
undermines the attempt to distinguish a cohesive “new generation of 







Glico’s long lost brother Ryou Ryanki “The 
Counterfeit King” turns out to be the “rightful” 
owner of the cassette tape. In a parody of 
the yakuza genre, Iwai sets up this scene in 
striking reds and blacks. Two Chinese armed 
cronies provide backup for Ryanki as he 
demands to know what has become of the 
tape. Though outnumbered, they handily 
overwhelm the Japanese yakuza who cower 
before them. 



Ageha and her friends discover that although 
the cassette tape plays Frank Sinatra’s “My 
Way” in the tape deck, it also contains the 
magnetic data for imprinting counterfeit 
Fukuzawa (¥10,000) notes. 



Ran demonstrates that since yen notes are 
all the same height, the ¥1,000 note can be 
cut in half and extended with tape to be the 
same width as a ¥10,000 note. He then 
prints the magnetic data from the cassette 
tape for the ¥10,000 note on the resized 


filmmakers.” Moreover, as Mes and Sharp as much admit, their selection of 
articles and directors does seem to be predicated on personal taste, which 
tends to belie the publisher’s blurb, “a complete guide to Japan’s movie 
renaissance” (back cover). 

Film scholar Aaron Gerow also writes specifically on this new generation of 
filmmakers in New Japanese Cinema, but reworks them into what he calls a 
“Festival Generation” ( Recognizing ‘Others’, l). Gerow gives us more than a 
temporal classification and illustrates the industry constraints that these 
filmmakers face, noting that this new generation “still at a disadvantage in a 
domestic market dominated by major studios, have come to look on foreign 
film events as a crucial means of gaining prestige and publicity at home” (l). 
I am in favor of an industry (production and exhibition) context to think 
about contemporary Japanese cinema and would like to see this term 
Festival Generation catch on within the field. International film festivals do 
have an enormous effect on domestic reception of prize-winning films (e.g. 
the case of Academy Award winner Departures/Okuribito, 2008) [17] 
However, the important function that international film festivals play, as 
noted by Gerow, in exposing and supporting the Japanese industry is not 
unprecedented. The reception (and inception of Japanese film studies in the 
West) of Japanese cinema begins with well-known “discovery” of Kurosawa 
at Venice in 1951. It may not be enough, then, to define the contemporary 
situation. 

This link between international film festival exhibition and Japanese 
cinema studies should prompt us to ask the following question: on what 
basis of criteria are films from Japan selected for international competition? 
If films are still selected because they are seen as representative of 
outstanding Japanese cinema bearing the characteristics of a perceived 
national cinema (and this suggestion is not without basis if we consider 
recent prize winning films such as, again, Departures/Okuribito or Kitano 
Takeshi’s Hanabi, 1997), it may behoove us to avoid using the perspective of 
international film festivals as in some way demonstrative of a contemporary 
generation. Such a tactic may not relieve us of the pitfalls of previous 
generations that Davis and Yoshimoto articulate in their own work and 
Gerow himself describes: “Japanese motion pictures of the 1950s and 1960s 
earned praise abroad because they were defined as art cinema (as opposed 
to popular cinema) and because, in a bipolar fashion, they verified universal 
values of humanism while also confirming impressions of Japan as exotic 
and unique” (1). Instead, the role that domestic film festivals (in conjunction 
with, overlooked in Gerow’s article, backgrounds in television [18] and V- 
cinema production) play in the Japanese industry since the 1990s is equally, 
if not more so, worthy of serious theoretical attention and may provide an 
“out” in terms of potential critiques of orientalism and the problems of film 
accessibility that so often formulate the defense of scholarly selectivity. I will 
return to this point below. 

Like Mes and Sharp, Gerow also pinpoints a cadre of directorial talent 
(based on international preference determined by festival success rather 




¥1,000 notes. 



Yen Town children form a production line, 
resizing ¥1,000 notes and imprinting them 
with the ¥10,000 note data. 



Ageha resizes a ¥1,000 note. 



When one of the altered ¥1,000 notes is put 
into a money changer, the machine reads it 
as a ¥10,000 note and exchanges it for 10 
authentic ¥1,000 notes. 


than personal preference), most of whom overlap with those featured in The 
Midnight Eye Guide. Unlike Mes and Sharp, Gerow is less interested in 
discussing these directors as auteurs and is more interested in analytically 
approaching their body of work as sharing thematic and representational 
similarities. Filmmakers of this new generation are interested in “a rejoining 
of the ‘how’ and ‘what’ of cinema” ( Recognizing ‘Others’, 2)-meaning that 
emphasis on form and content have previously been fractured and, at times, 
differently valued—and, while unifying these two components of film, 
challenging the conception that Japan is a unified, homogenous nation with 
a clearly identifiable national cinema. Their films trouble a cohesive 
Japanese identity “by focusing on zainichi Koreans, foreign workers from 
Asia, and others among the variety of peoples, languages, and cultures that 
inhabit the archipelago” (2). This troubling of identity (the “what) through 
the depiction of a series of “others” Gerow discusses—racial, national, 
familial, generational, interpersonal, psychological—is substantiated 
formally (the “how”) through the use of a shared “anti-humanist and 
detached” style (5). Significant characteristics of this style—what Gerow 
later complicates in regards to the work of Miike as a “homelessness of 
style” ( Homelessness , 2009)—are preferential use of long shots, long takes, 
and the absence (or scarcity) of POVs, characteristics that, as Gerow admits, 
are not definitive of a break with the past (Ozu, Mizoguchi, et al), but due to 
the new generation’s rejection of the former’s emphasis on portrayals of 
humanism, are meant to be read/seen/interpreted differently. Although a 
compelling framework, this stance does seem to be somewhat weakly 
subjective; one has to buy, first, Gerow’s thematic characteristics of 
contemporary Japanese cinema as a whole, before agreeing that inherited 
elements of style are strategically and collectively used differently (and by 
more filmmakers than cited Aoyama Shinji). 

Isolde Standish’s revisionary text A New History of Japanese Cinema ends 
with a brief look at recent filmmakers or, in her terms, the “post-moral” 
generation (332). Similar to Mes and Sharp, she tends to conflate 
contemporary filmmakers with filmmakers of the New Wave and, inline 
with Gerow, she categorizes them as sharing similar thematic content and 
style. However, unlike Gerow’s contention that these directors are 
producing work that is—by nature of “othering”—highly socially politicized, 
Standish argues the contrary. To set a historical precedence, Standish 
characterizes Japanese film style of the 1960s and early 1970s as avant- 
garde articulations denotive of a generational preoccupation with rebellion 
against state and structure. In their attack on capitalist enterprise and a 
perceived institutionalized return to pre-Occupation conservative social 
constructs, these political films transgressed social mores through almost 
hyperreal expressions of violence and spectacle. However, their attempts to 
invoke political awareness, agency, or even civil disquiet were undermined 
by the growth of Japan as an advanced capitalist society. The avant-garde 
foray into seemingly limitless excess echoed and indeed nourished capitalist 
dependency on “myth and fantasy, fictional wealth, exoticism and 
hyperbole, rhetoric, virtual reality and sheer appearance” (332). Efforts to 
resist the normative power matrix consisted of envelope-pushing tactics and 
snowballing expressions of spectacle—especially visualizations of violence 
and sex—that were subsumed as a matter of course into consumer culture, 
thereby negating the subversive intent. Standish argues that the following 
generation—presumably our contemporary cast of filmmakers, although her 
designation of “generation” is unclear—inherited the fallout of these 
politically fruitless and degenerative mechanics. 


The current generation, which Standish has labeled "post-moral" (jingi 





Soon, the Yen Towns have a whole 
truckload of ¥1,000 notes. Though now rich 
beyond their imaginations, they are still in 
social position of scrambling for yen. Here, 
loose notes have flown out of the truck and 
they rush to gather the flyaway bills. 



Some of the Yen Towns use their new 
wealth to return to their home countries. 
Ageha, Glico, and Feihong buy a warehouse 
(under a phony Japanese proxy) in the city, 
planning to turn it into a nightclub. 



Feihong and Ageha hold auditions for their 
new Yen Town band that will be the highlight 
of the night club. Glico will be the star singer 
for the band. 


naki ) after Fukasaku Kinji’s celebrated Yakuza Papers series, similarly 
thematicizes transgressive hyperbole. However, she argues, as they are the 
product of and operate within advanced consumer capitalism, the films of 
this "post-moral" generation are postmodernist disengagements from the 
political and critical agency of their cinematic forebears. They include 
similar thematic tropes, discourse, and visual decadence found in the 
preceding generation of films, but removed from the historical context of 
resistance they are rendered meaningless exploits of spectacle. Drawing 
particularly from her own readings of select films by directors Miike 
Takashi, Kitano Takeshi, and Fukasaku Kinji, Standish notes that 
throughout the course of these ‘post-moral’ narratives “no one is saved and 
no apparent heroes exist; all are damaged individuals existing as global 
drifters lacking any geographical or emotional sense of connectedness” 
(330). Social anxieties are traumatically projected onto the physical realm of 
the bodies of the characters, primarily through sexual violation, 
abjectification, mutilation, or death. The alienated protagonists’ true 
struggle is not against other characters so much as it is against the 
surrounding mise-en-scene —usually dystopic conurbation. Despite their 
efforts, they are doomed to succumb to inevitable psychological or 
physiological destruction (or both). The protagonists’ resignation to defeat 
reflects their position as amoral, agentless actors staged in “a world in which 
there is indeed no salvation, but on the other hand nothing to be saved” 
(338). 

Although Standish identifies significant themes and historical continuities 
between the resistance era (NewWave) film style and contemporary 
cinema, her term ‘post-moral’ is a problematic appellation. Not only must 
we question her usage of the denomination “moral” and its limiting 
projections of normativity, as well as her stance that these films somehow 
operate in a temporal disconnect from a nostalgic moral system, but we 
must also consider what seems to be a reductionist determination of the 
widely diverse thematics of the contemporary postmodern (her term) 
palette. This is surprising given her very methodical and excellent approach 
to other eras of cinema history, in which she traces multiple paths of 
expression and representation. Instead, Standish equates the ‘post-moral’ 
generation with postmodernity—a very troublesome mode to designate with 
historical specificity in regards to Japan without resorting to intellectual 
colonialism. 

While I do not mean to suggest that Mes, Sharp, Gerow, and Standish are 
wrong —far from it, they are all important and leading contributors to the 
field of Japanese cinema studies—I do mean to point out that they are being 
strategically selective. In part, this is the constraint of an auteur-based 
approach. In designating a particular “generation,” it is of course necessary 
to pinpoint notable representatives. Yet, by doing so, these key players can 
be used misrepresentationally (and in some cases ahistorically) to exemplify 
the entirety of contemporary cinema both coming out of and circulating 
around Japan. Focus on a particular, hand-selected group—the creation of a 
contemporary canon—necessarily omits large bodies of work and workers, 
individuals and collectives, expressions and visions. This canon, in turn, 
creates a bottleneck in the field: scholars and critics with limited access to 
current Japanese films tend to recapitulate emphasis placed on known 
entities. This is particularly the case when language and distribution regions 
are a limiting factor. Whether the selection is based on personal preference 




During the auditions, they meet a curious 
foreigner, who neither sings nor plays an 
instrument, but wants to be involved with the 
club as a manager. He explains in an 
extended monologue that the Yen Towns are 
what he calls “Third Culture Kids,” second 
generation immigrants who are at once cut 
off from the culture of their parents and 
estranged from the dominant culture of 
mainstream Japan. Even though he himself 
was born and raised in Japan and can only 
speak Japanese “thanks to the lousy 
Japanese English education system,” he will 
always be an “outsider.” 



A close up of Glico singing during a Yen 
Town Band practice session. 



The club is a hit and crowds gather to hear 
Glico and the Yen Town Band. 


(Mes and Sharp), international recognition (Gerow), or historical continuity 
(Standish), the process necessitates omission. Although all three nod to the 
much lauded Japanese horror scene, they completely ignore entire genres 
such as comedy, “pure love” (junai ), animated and live action children’s 
films, action and jidaigeki, youth ( seishun ) films, melodrama, or even 
blockbusters, to name a few. This shared choice seems to bear markers of a 
contention between high-brow art-theatre cinema and popular multiplex 
movies. The total elision of the influence the Japanese television industry 
has had on contemporary directors also points to this. Moreover, there is 
little discussion of how popular or successful these films are on the home 
front 

Before moving on, I would like to point out briefly what may perhaps be 
strikingly obvious: the “new” in New Japanese Cinema, as with the “new” in 
Japanese New Wave, is primarily used to distinguish a group of films and 
filmmakers from films of an earlier generation. This is a temporal 
demarcation. However, unlike the New Wave , Japanese film scholars, in 
adopting a term derived from popular culture (as opposed to a term 
embraced as a movement by the filmmakers themselves), have yet to come 
close to a shared definition. Clearly, we do not mean simply “recent” or 
“contemporary.” Otherwise, we might use these terms. The drive, I suspect, 
is to designate a break with the past. However, as we know, though the 
Japanese film industry has certainly had both setbacks and comebacks since 
the studio collapse in the 1980s, the history of film production in Japan is 
contiguous not, despite efforts to dissect it, fragmented. Nor are generations 
of filmmakers (many of whom are now trained in film schools led by 
prominent film directors who in turn were trained by film and television 
directors and scholars as per the Japanese ladder system of professional 
hierarchy) necessarily so divorced from inherited expressions (domestic and 
global) of content or style. 

It may be that New Japanese Cinema does not constitute a movement. We 
may be better off abstaining from painting contemporary Japanese cinema 
with large brush strokes (and rethinking the neat packages of other eras 
within Japanese cinema) until the distance of years allows for a more 
considerate, nuanced perspective. It is not my goal here to offer an 
alternative definition of New Japanese Film; rather, I am trying to argue for 
a resistance against the urge for classification and reduction: a canon. 
Instead, let us consider contemporary Japanese cinema as we do other 
cinemas: as a complex and heterogeneous cinema with numerous auteurs, a 
multitude of genres, a multiplicity of styles, messages, and expressions, and 
a great deal of influences, including television. 

Beyond the canon: Iwai Shunji 

Like many other contemporary filmmakers in Japan, director Iwai Shunji 
began his career in television as a director of music videos and serial 
dramas. To some degree, this start is said to have shaped his later film 
aesthetic, a style that features predominantly a preference for exploring 
movement (sometimes to the effect of obscuring the image), handheld 
camerawork, super-saturation of color, integration of music video montage 
(in that scenes are edited without dialogue to pop songs as musical 
interludes or are outright performances of pop songs by the pop singers 
themselves), rapid editing, and an extremely large number of shots per 
scene. On the one hand, we can consider this to be distinctly true: there is 




A talent agent for a major record company 
discovers Glico. She meets with company 
representatives to discuss the details of her 
new contract. Glico learns that in order to 
become a Japanese pop star, she must take 
on a Japanese name and identity and 
completely erase her Yen Town past. This 
scene stands in sharp contrast to the rest of 
the film: long shots, longer takes, brighter 
lighting, and symmetry. In this scene of 
enforced naturalization, the film itself is 
naturalized into more stereotypical 
“Japanese” cinematography. 



In order to erase Glico’s past, the record 
company arranges for the arrest of Feihong 
because he is considered to be her romantic 
interest and therefore a dangerous liability. 
Ageha visits Feihong in jail and begins to 
learn Chinese in order to strengthen her 
connection to him. 


an overlap between his film style and Japanese music videos and television 
commercials in a shared privileging of image, music, and rapid edits. On the 
other hand, Iwai’s work bears very little resemblance to most mainstream 
television dramas that are often slow paced with long, dramatic takes and 
static camerawork. Iwai’s style is, more often than not, described by nay¬ 
saying critics as derivative of television aesthetics, but what detractors may 
be suggesting is that his style is reminiscent of television commercials, 
which are, by definition, commercial and not art. And yet, it was his 
television drama Fireworks (1993) that garnered attention from the 
Japanese Director's Association and he was awarded the Best New Comer 
prize. Recognition in commercial pop culture also means financial support 
from commercial pop culture industry and Iwai was thereafter able to 
secure budgets for feature length films for exhibition in theaters. 

Iwai’s most critically acclaimed work is Love Letter (1995), a film about 
young woman who, out of mourning, writes a love letter to her deceased 
fiance as a way of gaining closure. When she receives a reply from him, she 
begins an unlikely correspondence with him that inevitably leads her to 
return to his hometown to get to the bottom of the impossible circumstance. 
Iwai won eleven prizes for the film from a number of domestic and 
international juries including the Academy Award in Japan for Best 
Production, the Kinema Junpo Best 10 Reader’s Poll for Director, the 
Yokohama Film Festival for both Best Director and Best Production, and the 
Montreal Film Festival Audience Award. The actors featured in Love Letter 
also walked away from the film with several awards of their own. Since Love 
Letter, however, Iwai has somewhat dropped out of favor with the prize 
circuits and reviewers. Although his later films have picked up some critical 
attention and a few accolades, many reviewers have soured in their 
reception of Iwai’s later works. For example, to critic Jasper Sharp, his 
subsequent films are “prone to a slick stylistic glibness that caters squarely 
for the youth market—glossy exercises in pseudo-hip which, though 
undeniably influential, a mere five years later already look passe” (. Fried 
Dragon Fish Review ). There may be a reason for this fall from favor: full of 
long, static shots and contemplative silence, Love Letter is the least Iwai- 
like film in Iwai’s repertoire. It seems justifiable, then, to speculate that 
Love Letter was celebrated not as a sign of a “new” comer or a “new” talent, 
but another promise in a staid and recognizable canon. 

Iwai is representative of a contemporary director of new Japanese cinema, 
but not New Japanese Cinema. His works straddle a liminal place in 
contemporary criticism and reception in the West. He is both well known 
and not. His films have featured in festivals and public film series in the U.S. 
(particularly his 2001 All About Lily Chou Chou ) and they have been the 
subject of articles and conference presentations, but he is largely overlooked 
in most serious scholarship and usually mentioned only in passing. Three of 
his films are available on Netflix: Lily Chou Chou, Hana and Alice (2004), 
and New York , I Love You (2009), but these titles do not even constitute 
half of his body of work. His film Swallowtail Butterfly (1996) scores a 7.5 
out of 10 on imdb.com ( Suwaroteiru ), and yet the film is not available at the 
Amazon website. The same movie appears on two of the syllabi I reviewed 
earlier, but the most popular text for these classes—Richie’s A Hundred 
Years— affords Iwai less than half a page, giving him something of a brush 
off as a “music-video director...who makes no distinction between the forms 
of film television, and music video, and whose ‘message’ is the stylish 
nihilism which has remained a favored youth-oriented mannerism” (225). 





Without Glico and Feihong, the club fails and 
Ageha moves back to the scrap yard and her 
Yen Town life. A few Yen Town children find 
packages of heroin at the harbor and Ageha 
volunteers to test the goods on herself to see 
if they are saleable. 



Unsurprisingly, the found heroin is bad. Her 
friends take her to a doctor deep in the black 
market labyrinth. The doctor, who is also a 
tattoo artist, saves Ageha’s life. 



The Japanese police can’t be bothered to 
deal with Feihong’s illegal immigrant status 
—he is one of many for processing—and so 
they release him. Feihong runs triumphantly 
through the streets, abruptly stopping in the 
middle of an intersection, awestruck by a 
billboard featuring Glico as a new Japanese 
pop star. 


Jasper and Sharp review Love Letter in New Japanese Film, but are clearly 
disdainful of his subsequent work and is relegated to the “other players” 
section. In company with most contemporary directors, Standish ignores 
him completely in A New History and his films—sometimes downright 
preachy in moralizing content—do seem to belie her post-moral 
classification. However, Iwai fares better with Gerow, who specifically lists 
him in his Festival Generation ( Others ) and specifically analyzes 
Swallowtail Butterfly as the troubling of a cohesive Japanese identity—one 
of the characteristics he outlines as a cohesive constant in contemporary 
Japanese cinema—in another article ( Consuming Asia, 87-93). That said, 
the style characteristics of Gerow’s generation— long shots, long takes, and 
the absence of POVs—hardly maps onto the main body of Iwai’s work. 

Let us consider Iwai’s film Swallowtail Butterfly to explore how Iwai both 
embodies and troubles a New Japanese Cinema identity, how his works 
should suggest to us the dangers of a contemporary canon, and how, as a 
teaching text, we can use this film as an accessible device to challenge the 
idea of a national, cohesive, cinema in need of cultural explanation. 

With Swallowtail Butterfly (1996), Iwai reimagines modern-day Tokyo 
from the margins in. The film begins with an energetic montage of overhead 
black and white shots of contemporary urban industrial complexes overlaid 
with English text, both visually and in voice-over narration, that establishes 
premise and style: pastiche, energy, play, message, and a decentering from 
Japanese culture and language. The text and voice-over explain that we are 
about to enter a ‘fairy tale’ world of industry and enterprise, one in which 
immigrants from China, Brazil, the United States, South-East Asia, etc. 
flocked to a mythological city called Yen Town in the pursuit of Yen. So 
enmeshed in the fabric of Yen Town’s capital growth, these workers, on 
whose backs the success of the city depends, are derisively labeled Yen 
Towns. Yet, despite the necessity of their labor, Yen Towns have been 
denied social status and representation. They have been pushed to the 
margins of the town to live in multicultural poverty, surviving in liminal 
collectivity as individuals uprooted from their homelands and excluded 
from new terrain. 

The story follows a nameless young girl who is, from the death of her 
mother at the beginning of the film, bounced around from stranger to 
stranger in the Yen Towns immigrant community until Glico, a Chinese 
prostitute played by pop start Chara, takes her in and gives her a home and 
a name: Ageha. Through Glico, Ageha befriends several misfit Yen Towners 
who run a salvage yard by day and something of makeshift outdoor drinking 
hole by night. Between them, they constitute a mismatched family made 
even more incongruous by the mashup of their dialogue: some characters 
speak only English and Mandarian, others English and broken Japanese, 
and between them they flip in and out of language and lingo according to 
who speaks what. Conflict enters the narrative when one of Glico’s 
customers—a yakuza gangster—dies and they find upon burying him, a 
cassette tape with a recording of Frank Sinatra’s “My Way.” The Yen 








The club has failed in Glico and Feihong’s 
absence, although neither one know it. After 
his release, Feihong arrives at the club just 
in time to meet the demolition crew. 
Poignantly, the Yen Town Club sign crashes 
down to the concrete. The Yen Town’s 
dreams are shattered. 


Towners find more than Sinatra’s way, they find their own path to the much 
sought after yen when they discover that the tape contains a secret encoding 
that allows them to counterfeit fistfuls of the stuff. With their newfound 
riches, the group moves from the margins of town into the city to start up a 
legitimate nightclub headlining Glico as a singing sensation. 

The Yen Towners are not able to smoothly integrate into mainstream 
society, however, and only Glico—spotted by talent agents and signed on to 
a major record company—makes the transition. Even so, she is forced to 
erase her Chinese origins and adopt a concocted Japanese identity. This 
fracture in the group is followed by more trouble when more yakuza 
gangsters show up looking for their highly profitable cassette tape. In the 
ensuing scuffle, the characters turn on each other, immigration police get 
involved, a reporter unmasks Glico’s true heritage, and the price of success 
and passing in normative society becomes too costly. The group, minus a 
few casualties, reunites to return the tape to its “rightful” owners and 
destroy the remaining ill-gotten yen in a gesture of defiance against 
nationalism and capitalism. The events serve as a coming of age narrative 
for Ageha who transforms from a pitiable nameless orphan to a rebellious, 
self-reliant leader of a community; or, in terms of the film’s central 
metaphor, she transforms from a caterpillar into a butterfly. 



Ageha returns to the doctor who saved her 
life in order to get a tattoo. 



An overhead “butterfly” POV of Ageha and 
the doctor. The colors of Ageha’s tattoo are 
divided up into inkpots to the left, the same 
colors that will wash the memories of her 
childhood. 


As previously stated, Iwai’s filmmaking style is notably a celebration of 
movement and collage, and no less so in Swallowtail. Using digital video, 
Iwai makes great use of the raw aspect inherent within the digital format 
(particularly so given the technology in 1996), accentuating pixilation and 
an array of overexposed color tinting. The entire film is shot with a 
handheld camera, creating a visual perspective that is always in motion 
(often erratic) and identified as no gaze other than that of a seemingly 
disembodied camera. However, Iwai often privileges close ups—sometimes 
so close as to obscure the image—that, when paired with Glico’s musical 
numbers, are highly charged with emotion and spectator-character 
connectivity. The position of the camera is generally of a third-party 
‘pseudo-documentary’ point of view that, were it not for the charged 
emotional content or the effect of the performances numbers that, as is the 
case with the musical genre as a whole, establish a community bond 
between spectator and screen (so long as the moviegoer feels a connection 
to pop music), might be inline with Gerow’s characteristic of the Festival 
Generation: the lack of POV. However, Iwai does use the POV at moments 
of reveal or psychological interiority, as I will discuss below. Contrary to 
long takes, shots are joined together at a rapid pace that simultaneously 
reinforces the fragmentation of the characters’ collective identity as well as 
the fragmented experience of the audience as we piece together often 
obscure images backed by broken languages into a sutured whole. As such, 
it is not uncommon for an average five-minute scene in Swallowtail to 
consist of upwards of 200 individual shots. Iwai rejects long takes, deep 
focus, and slow pacing in favor of speed, pixels, and the cut. This decentered 
fragmentation is a direct, purposeful reinforcement of Swallowtail 
Butterfly’s content: a decentered, fragmented rendition of Japanese society 
reimagined from the margins. 

That is the central message of what is ultimately a highly moralizing film 
critical of contemporary society. Although there is certainly a multiplicity of 
meaning and subtext embedded in the digital glitz and glam, Swallowtail is 
primarily engaged with the representation of marginalized bodies and 
identities in the hyper-capitalist economy of fairy tale ‘Yen Town’ (modern 





A tattoo ink butterfly POV of the city in 
Ageha’s memory. 



A tattoo ink butterfly POV of the city in 
Ageha’s memory. 



A tattoo ink butterfly POV of the city in 
Ageha’s memory. 


day Tokyo) as a bitter but beautiful critique of late 90s Japanese social 
obsession with status/consumerism as well as the country’s underlying 
structural xenophobic violence. By focusing on the lives of young second- 
generation immigrants, Iwai captures a vitality that he shapes into a 
projection of a new generation (Iwai dubs them the ‘Third Culture Kids’) as 
the offspring of a global economy. He problematizes the dominant culture’s 
success as built on the suffering of non-Japanese peoples living in Japan 
that have been marginalized as anonymous, cultureless second-class 
citizens. As it is represented in the film, in order for these peoples to 
successfully integrate into Japanese society, they must erase their past 
histories (ethnicities/cultures/ languages/etc.) and identities that mark 
them as non-Japanese, thereby becoming superficially Japanese. In other 
words, they must give up their particular specificity in order to pass in 
dominant culture. That Iwai illustrates this by primarily using Japanese 
actors to play non-Japanese characters is a layer of extra-textual 
complication that is the subject of some sore criticism of the film, and 
perhaps makes him a complicit player in that which he is trying to 
deconstruct. Be that as it may, the film still troubles normative identity. 
However, it does not leave us disaffected and estranged. The message is not 
dystopic. Rather, the film offers the optimistic construction of community 
based in individual self-realization. 

This is particularly evident in what film critic Todoroki Yukio dubbed the 
“tattoo scene” ( Maho , 40). 

As the pivotal moment in Ageha’s coming of age story, the tattoo scene 
emphasizes the underlying themes of the film that deal with the erasure of 
the particular individual as he or she becomes a commodified component of 
the labor force that supports a booming global economy. It is in this scene 
that Ageha, resists the economic and ethnic interpellation (that she sees the 
adults around her submitting to) by recovering her heretofore submerged 
(originally even nameless) sense of self. During the process of getting a 
tattoo, she confronts her past through the recovery of her early memories. 

The scene begins with Ageha revisiting a doctor she saw earlier in the film; 
he had saved her life after she brazenly tested out some bad heroine she and 
her friends had found. The doctor also happens to moonlight as a tattoo 
artist. Her return to the doctor—this time under her own volition—is 
symbolic of her newly found agency. She goes to a doctor who facilitates her 
healing process by agreeing to tattoo the image of a swallowtail butterfly on 
Ageha’s chest. This is a smaller version of a similar tattoo he did for Ageha’s 
mentor/adopted sister/mother Glico. The character of Glico, at this point in 
the film, is an important foil for Ageha. In order transform from a prostitute 
to an idol singer and attain celebrity status in mainstream Japanese pop 
culture, Glico has camouflaged her Chinese heritage and scandalous work 
history by donning an artificial Japanese ethnicity and persona constructed 
for her by Japanese music industry management. This is the exact opposite 
of what Ageha is about to do. However, the tattoo will ironically serve the 
same purpose for both because it is the discovery of Glico’s tattoo later on by 
a nosey reporter that links the new pop star to a nude Polaroid of Glico as 
Chinese prostitute. The tattoo also functions as the visual point of 
connection between Ageha and both her real mother and Glico as her 
surrogate mother: Glico’s tattoo, as was previously disclosed in the film, is a 
marker of her identity specifically so that when she dies she won’t be an 



anonymous corpse on a slab. Such was the fate of Ageha’s birth mother 
who’s ad hoc funeral we see at the beginning of the film. In the tattoo scene, 
we see Ageha transform from a naked body on a table slab (her mother) into 
a marked adult (Glico) and then beyond (herself). Like Glico, Ageha wishes 
to establish her identity. In becoming herself and actively marking herself, 
Ageha resists homogenization into the dominant culture and embraces her 
past to become whole, different, and not Japanese. In this scene, she 
actively asserts her identity as a Yen Town. 

After Ageha convinces the doctor to give her a tattoo, she gently lies down 
on a table in the center of the grungy, poorly lit room. She gingerly removes 
her white shirt and the doctor delicately perches over her, backlit in a wash 
of light from a window behind him. Compared to the shabby darkness in the 
rest of the room (a metaphorical cocoon), this, now, is a process of 
enlightenment. For the rest of the scene, Ageha is shot from overhead. The 
doctor crouches over her naked torso and to his right is a table with pots of 
colored ink. In order to distract Ageha from the pain of the tattoo, he asks 
her to tell him about the first time she saw a butterfly. 

The retelling of the memory recalls her childhood as well—something we 
have never seen on screen or know that Ageha has thought about—as well as 
her estranged relationship with her mother and, by extension, her sense of 
self. As Ageha recalls back to her first memory of a butterfly, the scene is 
intercut with snippets of her memory, the frames artfully colorized in the 
tints of the tattoo ink. These shots are captured by a detached, frenetic, 
overhead POV that we soon understand is the POV of the butterfly Ageha is 
remembering and not her own: she has become so estranged from her own 
history that her recollection of a butterfly is inverted and we see the 
butterfly’s recollection of her. 

In this manner, Ageha sees herself as a neglected child playing in a filthy, 
locked bathroom. She transports cold noodles between bowls, intermittently 
feeding her battered dolls. She uses a ladle to fetch her playthings drinking 
water. Suddenly, she notices the butterfly fluttering above her, stops her 
play, and clambers on top of the toilet to catch it. Shots of the little girl and 
the butterfly are intercut with images of her mother (face always obscured 
by her long hair) having sex with a customer in the next room, captured 
with the same detached, erratic camera. Through this visual juxtaposition, 
Ageha sees herself as both the abandoned child culturally—we know that she 
speaks Japanese but has no knowledge of Chinese—and socially—she plays 
as an outcast in filth—to the extant that her subjectivity within the memory 
is questioned. Is she the child or the butterfly? Throughout her narration of 
the memory to the doctor, she is neither; they are “the butterfly” and “the 
little girl.” The scene ends with the little girl trapping—smashing—the 
butterfly as she slams the window shut to prevent it from escaping. A single 
butterfly wing—damaged, disjointed, dejected—floats down to and fro and 
comes to rest on the little girl’s chest. In this moment the little girl and the 
butterfly become one and Ageha, now tattooed with a whole swallowtail 
butterfly and not just a wing, has become whole and herself. From this 
moment on, Ageha can now set out to repair her community. 




A close up of the first butterfly Ageha can 
remember seeing, washed in the colors of 
the tattoo she is getting. 



Ageha remembers herself in 
supersaturated tints, playing on the floor 
of a filthy bathroom while her mother 
receives customers in the bedroom. 



Ageha remembers her mother in a A young Ageha in yellow and purple looks 

butterfly POV as her mother undresses up and notices the butterfly flying above 
for a client. her. 



Close up of the butterfly from Ageha’s 
memory — the butterfly that the doctor is 
tattooing on her chest. 



A butterfly POV of young Ageha as she 
jumps up and down, trying to catch the 
butterfly. The camera movement is 
erratic, mimicking the flight of the 
butterfly. 



Close up of a tinted Ageha, dejected. She 
managed to “catch” the butterfly, but only 
by slamming the window shut on it; only 
by killing it. 


The slamming window punctuates the 
scene taking place outside the bathroom 
door. We see a close up of Ageha’s 
mother — matching the close up Ageha 
in both color and mood —just as the 
window slams in the bathroom and her 
client reaches climax. 











A single butterfly wing floats down and The memory sequence ends and Ageha 
lands on Ageha’s chest. examines her new tattoo. 


As discussed earlier, in signature Iwai style, Swallowtail Butterfly is 
comprised of predominantly handheld DV, supersaturated, short shots that 
are edited together to promote a sense of rapid speed and youthful vigor. 
The camera is always in motion. This scene is no exception, but it stands out 
as a more methodical, stylized, and paced shot sequence, inspiring a 
reprieve for introspection for both the characters in the film and the 
audience. Through the use of music and increasingly shorter shots, 
including several mini montages, the scene builds to a climax in which all 
cross cut action sequences reach their apex: her mother and her client 
achieve orgasm, the little girl slams the window shut on the butterfly, and 
Ageha on the tattooing table has an emotional breakthrough: she finally 
cries. Ageha has been holding onto her tears since the beginning of the film. 
She had never cried over her mother’s death. Ageha’s catharsis enables her 
to transform from anonymity in the margins (a nameless child without 
history of heritage) into a sound, whole, and centralized identity that is 
symbolically manifested by the tattooed pictorial image of the 
name/identity she was given by Glico and now claims for herself. Ageha 
means "swallowtail butterfly" in Japanese. 
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Ageha organizes the Yen Town children to 
counterfeit enough funds to buy back the 
deed to the Yen Town Club. Dozens of 
children gather to hand over yen to Ageha. 
Unfortunately, because they are children, 
there will be no sale. 



A nosy journalist uncovers Glico’s secret and 
confronts Glico in her dressing room. She 
shows Glico an old Polaroid photo of Glico’s 
days as a Yen Town prostitute. Ironically, 
just as Glico had intended although not in 
this context, she is clearly identified thanks 
to her butterfly tattoo. 


Conclusion: Why Swallowtail Butterfly? 

Then again, why not Swallowtail Butterfly? 

The overwhelming criticisms within the review literature of Swallowtail 
Butterfly attack its aesthetics—too “pop” and “youthy”—and its content- 
meaningless and illusory. Richie is particularly disdainful of the film. His 
opines that the film “sounds like fun, but nothing is made of anything” 

(Movie Guide ) He points out Iwai’s filmmaking start as a music video 
director and critiques the use of “super-fast cutting” in which “the whole 
thing eventually turns into a big, long, heavy MTV.” Eminent film scholar 
Sato Tadao heavily criticized the film for hinting at a “global message” but 
“falling short of any real content or meaning” and “failing to accurately 
represent a real cultural milieu in Japan” (translations mine) 

(Suwaroteru , 50). On the other hand, Japanese critic Onitsuka Daisuke 
seems to be one of the outstanding voices regarding Swallowtail. He nods 
to the style of the film, calling it “irresistibly charming”, and notes that 
the aesthetics of the film may have distracted other critics and scholars 
who seem to find the film “very stylish and that’s all...they think Iwai’s 
films have no content” ( Poetic Sensibility, 4). 

Indeed, Iwai is often now characterized as a “pop” director who has fallen 
far from the promise of his first film Love Letter. Unlike his later films, 
the aesthetics of Love Letter follow a more conventional approach, slow 
pans, long takes, soft lighting, and continuity editing. After Love Letter, 
Iwai was touted as a new talent, but has been since dropped because his 
filmmaking style and content seem to have developed undesirable 
characteristics. For example, Tom Mes and Nicholas Rucka have 
criticized other films using Iwai as a staple pop product in statements like 
“[such and such a film is an] inconsequential time-waster from the Iwai 
school of hipness” (Midnight Eye Roundup ) and “[such and such a film 
contains] characters that populate fluff of the Iwai variety” ( Princess in 
an Iron Helmet ). 

It would appear that Iwai’s film fails in the eyes of critics on two counts: 
aesthetics and content. This may seem to be nothing more than merely 
two fundamental aspects of cinema commonly criticized, but given the 
history of Japanese film criticism, it is the particularity of the aesthetics 
and content in Swallowtail Butterfly that seem to be so objectionable. 
Rather than relying on imagery that is easily traceable back to Japanese 
culture and a Japanese canon, Iwai creates his story as a fantasy 
construct: a Yen Town that is at once Japan and is not. A Japanese film 
that is not a Japanese film. A new Japanese cinema that is not New 
Japanese Cinema. The film is even a way of making a film that may be 
Japanese nor not—although hiring Japanese staff, crew, and actors, Iwai 
shot the film in Hong Kong, Malaysia, Shanghai, Australia, and 
Singapore, filmed scenes with multiple cameras rolling at the same time 
(unlike the more typical one-camera approach in Japan), used U.S. 







Feihong is caught again by the police, this 
time for trying to exchange one of the 
counterfeit ¥10,000 notes in a public 
machine. By now, the police are aware of the 
large scale counterfeiting as the phony 
¥10,000 notes have appeared all over the 
city. Caught in the act, Feihong becomes the 
primary suspect for organizing the 
counterfeiting ring. 



Meanwhile, Ryou Ryanki’s thugs track the 
counterfeit bills back to the source of 
production: the scrap yard. They rally at the 
yard for a showdown. Instead of the concrete 
buildings of Tokyo in the distance, here we 
see what’s behind that structure and order: a 
violence and organzied force, albeit through 
visual metaphor. 



Ran handily wipes out Ryou Ryanki’s thugs 
with a well-placed rocket launcher and a 
shotgun. 


screenwriting software, organized management of the film with one, 
central producer (rather than the multi-producer standard in the 
contemporary Japanese industry), and did all the editing and dubbing of 
the film in Los Angeles (Aoki, 46-47). The veiy process of making the 
film, according to his producer Kawai Shinya, was 30% Japanese and 70% 
Hollywood (although I think it is safe to question the “Hollywood” aspect 
here and simply rephrase that as 70% “unconventional”) (Aoyama, 46). 

Perhaps this creates a source of confusion, perhaps coded as derision, for 
critics looking for elements in Iwai’s film in accordance with the 
conventions of Japanese film study. Although set in “Japan” and 
occasionally using ordinary Japanese objects and, at times, Japanese 
language, these elements are made strange by both their decentered and 
reconfigured usage—a narrative that focuses on the representation and 
creation of non-Japanese persons in a constructed realm that is more 
pastiche of nonspecific industrial products than ethnically or racially 
informed culture, as well as the outright denial of these affects as being 
Japanese. 

It seems to me that Swallowtail is not, as so many film critics have 
suggested, functionally bankrupt and devoid of meaning. Quite the 
contrary, the film’s very premise within the opening scene and again in 
Ageha’s rite of passage is wrought with meaning, even heavy-handedly so. 
It may be that the film does not convey the right kind of meaning or 
aesthetic quality that criticism and scholarship of Japanese cinema 
expects and valorizes. A multitude of readings exist in this film for its 
fans, not critics or scholars (although we can be movie lovers, too). The 
overwhelming support for Iwai’s films—the numerous popularity polls 
and audience awards associated with his films[i9] fopen notes in new 
window! and their high ratings on online review sites, strongly suggests 
that there is something at work within this film that carries a great deal of 
meaning for its spectators. As a film about foreigners living in Japan, 
fantasy allegory or otherwise, there is certainly a melodramatic nugget 
that rings true in my heart, currently a foreigner living in Japan. And so, 
too, for non-foreigners living in Japan: the film tied for 6th place (among 
Japanese movies) in domestic box office profits in 1996, earning 
approximately Y600 million (-$5.4 million U.S.D) (Kawasaki, 157). [20] 
Certainly, at sixth place, the film was not unpopular. 

Since Love Letter, Iwai may have fallen out of favor with many reviewers, 
but Iwai has certainly not fallen out of popularity with spectators. Even 
more than ten years later, Swallowtail is still praised among a general 
audience and an increasingly Western audience. As mentioned 
previously, user reviews at imdb.com have given the film an average of 7.5 
of 10 stars (1,634 votes) ( Suwaroteiru ). Interestingly, imdb users rank 
members of the canon as follows: Miike Takashi’s Audition 
[Odishon, 1999) with 7.4 stars (19,005 votes), Kurosawa Kiyoshi’s Cure 
(1997) with 7.4 stars (2,430 votes), Kitano Takeshi’s Brother (2000) with 
7.1 stars (10,155 votes, although some of his other films fare better), and 
Aoyama Shinji’s Sad Vacation (2007) with 6.9 stars (157 votes) (see 






The police are convinced that Feihong is the 
mastermind behind the counterfeit bills. He is 
“processed” in the manner of an illegal 
immigrant without rights—he is beaten within 
an inch of his life. 



Beaten and broken, Feihong dies alone in 
his dark jail cell. 



The end of the film is sunny and brightly lit, 
as if the film has brought all the dark secrets 
of Yen Town/Tokyo out into the light. Ageha 
and Glico weave funerary wreaths in honor 
of Feihong. 


respective imdb citations). Although these ratings do not remain 
constant, and some films of these directors have higher and lower ratings 
that those I am directly citing here, I believe it is noteworthy that 
Swallowtail, though perhaps not as widely seen, is actually more well 
liked among spectators with enough passion for films that they are willing 
to rate them online. Imdb is but one, mainstream and easily accessed by 
teachers and students, space online in which Swallowtail enjoys user¬ 
generated praise. I suppose on the one hand there may be no accounting 
for taste, but on the other, maybe there is. 

The reviews, in their own limited, Internet way, intimate what is so 
compelling to viewers: 

• “There are only few movies that are so emotionally powerful and 
complex, without being kitschy and this is the best example that 
they exist. It has been a long time ago that I [sic] last saw such an 
[sic] tragically wonderful, beautiful picture. It contains all that 
stands for living. And shows a camerawork which is improving the 
message of each scene and centering on the great actors without 
unnecessary effects. This masterpiece has it all: tragedy, humor, 
violence, humanity, and it shows how brutal and wonderful life can 
be.” 

—user “Itto Ogami” (from Germany), 10 of 10 stars 

• “This is the kind of movie leaving you more than once with a big 
smile in your face and tears in your eyes, just because this moment 
is so...I don't know...joyful.” 

—user “obsidian-8” (from Germany), to of 10 stars 

• “The different tones of the movie that follow the shift in genre and 
the sometimes radical changes of scale that the narrative takes in 
are all blended skillfully, provoking a wide range of emotional 
responses. The performances are all excellent, and the characters 
very interesting and well defined...In essence, this is basically a 
masterful film that shows extraodinary [sic] skill from Shunji Iwai 
as a director. Watching it is a reminder of just how far from the 
potential of the medium most movies fall.” 

—user “Simon Booth” (from the U.K.), 10 of 10 stars 

• “Yentown is a type of film that gets even better on multiple 
viewings. The story is told in a non-linear way which can make the 
film seem a bit confusing, at least when seen for the first time. There 
are elements (and even characters) in Yentown used mainly as 
metaphors, and to careless viewer it may appear that the film 
doesn't quite properly tie up it's threads. But if the viewer has the 
courage and patience to watch a film quite different from our 
Western tradition, Yentown will reward him/her with an unique 
blend of emotion, wit and beauty.” 

—user “The Truth” (from Helsinki, Finland), 9 of 10 stars 

• “I love and adore this film from the gut to the heart to the mind. On 
every level it hits a nerve, and my only regret is that this hefty piece 
of work isn't longer still because the characters get so far under your 
skin and burrowed into your soul that when the credits roll you feel 
as though the vacation has come to an end and you're bidding your 
friends farewell.” 

—user “frankgaipa” (from California), 10 of 10 stars. 


In short, for its most vociferous advocates, it would seem that 
Swallowtail elicits an emotional—often visceral—experience. It does so, 






Glico sees Ageha’s tattoo for the first time 
and acknowledges her passage into 
adulthood. 



Ran and the Yen Town kids build a funeral 
pyre for Feihong out of an abandoned car 
and the piano from the club. 



Ageha, Ran, and the Yen Town kids throw 
the remaining counterfeit yen onto the 
funeral pyre. Yen has as much value to them 
now as the artificial paper money used in the 
opening scene with Ageha’s mother. 


according to the range of reviews, through a combination of powerful 
aesthetics and thought-provoking content, and in fact they seem to 
reinforce one another. When a film is successful enough at reaching its 
viewers to provoke an embodied experience, it becomes an important text 
worthy of attention. As such, it seems appropriate to wonder at its 
omission in a contemporary canon and question why it is, for the most 
part, being selected against. And what other films are we overlooking? 

Are we still, despite strides in the field and in the classroom, still bound 
by constraints of a high (art) vs. low (pop) culture wars? 

As a teaching text, Swallowtail is incredibly useful, particularly as a 
departure point at the beginning of a survey or topics class. To begin with 
—perhaps because of its “edgy” camerawork (that is certainly not 
mainstream, but regardless at least familiar and readable to the current 
generation of college students), fast-paced editing that, despite the speed, 
still follows the rules of continuity editing, the mishmash of language that 
includes English, and base as a coming of age narrative featuring young 
people—students, in my experience, are not immediately ostracized by 
issues of enigmatic culture or theoretical incomprehension. Quite the 
contrary, they actually like it, find it compelling, and engage with it as a 
text: they have unprompted things to say about it. Using Swallowtail 
Butterfly as the first in a survey course allows us to circumvent reliance 
on covering, however cursory, the mechanics of classical Hollywood 
cinema, thereby relieving both a cumbersome burden of class time 
misspent, and the theoretical implications of position Japanese cinema as 
the “other” cinema. It bears traces of both Gerow’s (contemporary cinema 
of “others”) and Standish’s (contemporary cinema as spectacle) 
arguments. But, despite, perhaps the “newness” of technique, the 
narrative structure of the film is quite “old”: it is a musical and it is a 
melodrama. At once a film of excess and control. Of Othering and 
introspection. Of identity lost and identity found. As such, Swallowtail, I 
propose, is not a film that should be overlooked or derided as “pop,” 
“youthy,” or “MTV-esque.” Doesn’t its aesthetics, its constructed 
representations, and production context suggest a rather exceptional film 
with a most valuable use in the classroom in that it challenges our 
(students and scholars alike) very notions of esoteric, enigmatic Japanese 
cinema or even a Japanese national cinema? 

It has not been my intention in this essay to simply make a case for other 
educators to include what, admittedly, is one of my favorite films into the 
classroom. I do not mean to speak as a fan defending a text. Swallowtail 
is not really a unique or particularly special text in the whole of 
contemporary Japanese cinema. Or, perhaps, in the present case, the 
special quality of the text, I hope, is to inspire discussion, debate, and 
reconsideration of how we select representative texts across a discipline. 
Why do we seem to still conform to an educational standard based in 
omission? 
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The film ends with a chance encounter 
between Ageha and Ryou Ryanki. Ageha 
has figured out that Ryou Ryanki is Glico’s 
brother, although she keeps it a secret. Of 
her own volition, she gives the tape back to 
Ryou Ryanki—a final break with the power 
the “almighty yen” has over her. 
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[1] All Japanese names are written in Japanese name order: family name 
followed by given name, f return to page i of essavl 

[2] This is clearly not the case for U.S. film studies. E.g. 

• Barsam, Richard Meran. Looking at Movies: An Introduction to Film. 
New York: W.W. Norton, 2004. 

• Bordwell, David, and Kristin Thompson. Film Art: An Introduction. 
Boston: McGraw Hill, 2008. 

• Corrigan, Timothy, and Patricia White. The Film Experience: An 
Introduction. Boston: Bedford/St. Martin's, 2004. 

• Giannetti, Louis D. Understanding Movies. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

• Nelmes, Jill. An Introduction to Film Studies. London: Routledge, 1996. 

• Pramaggiore, Maria, and Tom Wallis. Film: A Critical Introduction. 
Boston: Pearson/Allyn and Bacon, 2008. 

• Prince, Stephen. Movies and Meaning: An Introduction to Film. 

Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2001. 

[3] This is less the case for upper level seminars, in which case the students 
enrolled typically come with a background of knowledge in Japanese studies, 
film studies, or both. 

[4] As purely an aside, this may not always be the case, particularly in regards 
to regional difference. I am noticing an increase in students who come to my 
particular university classes with a solid study of Japanese under their belt. It 
would seem that the proliferation of immersion schools and Japanese 
language offerings in secondary education, at least within the Pacific 
Northwest, is having a significant affect. However, this may not be sustainable 
or broadly applicable. 

[5] E.g. 

• JPNSE 1057 Japanese Culture and Society through Cinema, University 
of Pittsburg Department of Film Studies 

http://www.filmstudies.pitt.edu/ 

undergrad/courses.html 

• JPN ill Gender and Popular Culture of Japan, Wellesley College 
Department of East Asian Languages and Literatures 
http://www.wellesley.edu/EALL/courses i.html 

• FILM 220 Japanese Popular Culture, Knox College Department of Film 
http:// www.knox.edu/Offices-and-Services/ 

Registrar/Course-Descriptions/Film.html 

• Japanese 106: Japanese Culture Through Film, U.C. Davis Department 










of Film Studies 

http://filmstudies.ucdavis.edu/courses/Winterio 

• 225 Japanese Film and Culture, St. Lawrence University Department of 
Modern Languages 
http://www.stlawu.edu/programs/ 

courses/modern languages courses.html 

• ANTH 365/EALC 365 Japanese People Through Film, University of 
Kansas Department of Anthropology crosslisted with East Asian 
Languages and Cultures. 
http://www2.ku.edu/~clasus/pnwc 

/nonwest culture courses.shtml 

• JAPN 231: Japanese Cinema in Translation, Carleton College 
Department of Asian Languages and Literature 

http: / / apps.carleton.edu/curricular/asln/courses/ 

• 247. Japanese Film as Anthropology, Bucknell University Department of 
East Asian Studies crosslisted with Anthropology 
http://www.hucknell.edu/x888.xml 

• 292. Japanese Film as History: The Works of Kurosawa Akira, Randolph 
Macon College Department of Asian Studies 

http://www.rmc.edu/Academics/ 

asian-studies/courses.aspx 

• Japanese 453 : Japanese Film, Penn State Department of Asian Studies 
http://asian.la.psu.edu/jpns-courses.shtml 

[6] E.g. 

• Japanese Horror Fiction and Film (ALIT202), Indiana University 
Bloomington 

http://74.i2c;. mg,ic»2/ L search?q=cache%2ARc 

JGvKZJPYJ%3Awww.iub.edu%2F~easc%2F 

d0c%2FMiriNakamurasyllahus.pdf+japanese+ 

horror+film+course&hl=en&gl =ns 

• J-Horror, University of Oregon Department of East Asian Languages 
and Literatures 

http://www.uoregon.edu/ ~eall/hrown.html 

• Japanese Horror Fiction and Film, Wesleyan University Department of 
East Asian Studies crosslisted with Feminist, Gender, and Sexuality 
Studies 

https://iasext.wesleyan.edu/regprod/iwesmaps 

page.html?crse=oii846&term=noi 

E.g. 

• JAPANESE 296 The Films of Yasujiro Ozu, Winter Quarter, 2003, 
Stanford University Department of Asian Languages 
http://www.stanford.edu/dept/asianlang/ 

• JPN471/571 Japanese Cinema: Ozu, University of Oregon Department 
of East Asian Languages and Literatures 
http://www.uoregon.edu/~eall/ 

JPN471 57iPosteri.pdf 

• Authors of the Japanese Cinema: Mizoguchi Kenji, Oshima Nagisa, 
Kitano Takeshi, University of Chicago Department of East Asian 
Literatures and Civilizations. 






















http: / / pears.lib.ohio-state.edu/ 

Markus / syllabi/raine2.html 

[8] E.g. 

• 372 Topic 17: Women in Modern Japanese Film, University of Texas at 
Austin Department of Asian Studies 
http://cns.utexas.edu/academics/degrees- 

majors/foreign-culture-categories - japan 

• 252 Gender and Sexuality in Japanese Literature, Film, and Manga., 
Colorado College Department of East Asian Languages 
http://www.coloradocollege.edu/ 

dept/PA/index.asp 

[ 9 ] E.g. 

• FMST 057 / JPNS 024. Japanese Film and Animation, Swarthmore 
College Course Listing in the Department of Modern Languages and 
Literatures. 

http: / / www. swarthmore. edu / Humanities 

/mll/japanese/academic/courses.html 

• JAPN 412. Japanese Anime Film, Georgetown Univeristy Department of 
East Languages and Literatures 

http://www8.georgetown.edu/ 
departments/asian/p requir-j.html 

• JPN 81 The World of Japanese Animation: Culture, Cult, and 
Commerce, Tufts University Department of German, Russian, and Asian 
Languages and Literature. 
http://ase.tufts.edu/grall/japanese/courses.asp 

[10] The subject of Japanese Film Studies as field with a “use value” in 
relation to other national cinemas (historically and theoretically) was the 
topic of a Kinema Club Workshop in 1999. Yoshimoto and Nornes 
collaborated on a statement of “continuing/concluding thoughts” from the 
workshop; their summary can be found online at: 

http: / / pears.lih.ohio-state.edu/ 

Markus/workshop/wconclusion.html. 

Several of the pressing issues they discuss as pertinent to the growth of the 
field overlap with the issues I have presented in regards to education, which is 
to be expected. They include: problems of communication between scholars 
working in Japanese cinema from within a variety of disciplines, a limited 
library of subtitled Japanese film that limits exhibition and study, and a 
paucity of translated scholarship between scholars globally (not just limited to 
English and Japanese). 

[11] A number of cinema scholars, primarily film historians, have produced 
recent work from large historical revisions and definitive movements to 
explorative star and auteur studies. E.g. 

• Standish, Isolde. A New History of Japanese Cinema: A Century of 
Narrative Film. New York: Continuum, 2006. 

• Miyao, Daisuke. Sessue Hayakawa: Silent Cinema and Transnational 















Stardom. Durham: Duke University Press, 2007. 

• Russell, Catherine. The Cinema ofNaruse Mikio: Women and Japanese 
Modernity. Durham: Duke University Press, 2008. 

• High, Peter B. The Imperial Screen: Japanese Film Culture in the 
Fifteen Years' War, 1931-1945. Wisconsin studies in film. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 2003. 

• Gerow, Aaron Andrew. A Page of Madness: Cinema and Modernity in 
1920s Japan. Ann Arbor: Center for Japanese Studies, the University of 
Michigan, 2008. 

• Baskett, Michael. The Attractive Empire: Transnational Film Culture in 
Imperial Japan. Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 2008. 

• Wada-Marciano, Mitsuyo. Nippon Modern: Japanese Cinema of the 
1920s and 1930s. Honolulu: University of Hawai?i Press, 2008. 

• Nygren, Scott. Time Frames: Japanese Cinema and the Unfolding of 
History. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2007. 

• Yoshimoto, Mitsuhiro. Kurosawa: Film Studies and Japanese Cinema. 
Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2000. 

[12] E.g. 

• Sharp, Jasper. Behind the Pink Curtain: The Complete History of 
Japanese Sex Cinema. Godaiming, Surrey: FAB, 2008. 

• Nornes, Abe Markus. Japanese Documentary Film: The Meiji Era 
Through Hiroshima. Visible evidence, v. 15. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2003. 

• Nornes, Abe Markus. Forest of Pressure: Ogawa Shinsuke and Postwar 
Japanese Documentary. Visible evidence, v. 18. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 2007. 

• McRoy, Jay. Nightmare Japan: Contemporary Japanese Horror 
Cinema. Contemporary cinema, 4. Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2008. 

• Balmain, Colette. Introduction to Japanese Horror Film. Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 2008. 

• Thornton, Sybil Anne. The Japanese Period Film: A Critical Analysis. 
Jefferson, N.C.: McFarland & Co, 2008. 

[13] They are: 

• Berry, Paul. New Japanese Cinema 1995-2005. Kansai Gaidai. (Fall, 
2008) 

• Bounds, J. Dennis. Topics in Critical Studies: Japanese Cinema. Regent 
University. (Summer, 2009) 

http: //www.regent.edu/acad/schcom/ 

academics/syllahi/2009summer/ 

CTV 6oq Japanese Cinema.pdf 

• Houser, Preston. Introduction to Classic Japanese Cinema. Japan 
Center for Michigan Students (Spring, 2010) 
http://isp.msu.edu/jcmu/students/ 

academics / courses/electives / 

• Nornes, Abe Markus. The History of Japanese Cinema. University of 
Michigan. 

http:/ / pears.lih.ohio-state.edu/ 








Markus/syllabi/n0rnes4.html 

• Ferdinand, Lee. Studies in National Cinema: Tokyo Scope: Japanese 
Cult Cinema. Columbia College Chicago. (Fall, 2007) 

https: //oasis. colum.edu/ics / icsfs / 

24.2^20. FAo 7. Syllabus. doc?target= 
d 2 aQQb 7 a-dQf 2 - 4 cg; 7 - 8 d 8 Q-d 8 g;Qe 2 aQiR 0 d 

• Kerner, Aaron. National Cinema in Japan. San Francisco State 
University. (Spring, 2008) 

http: / / online.sfsu.edu/-amkerner/ 
CTNF40iJAPAN/CTNK-40i-Syllabns.htm 

• Miyao Daisuke. Introduction to Japanese Cinema: Directors, Genres, 
History. University of Oregon. (Spring, 2006) 
http://www.exeas.org/syllabi/ 

intro-japanese-cinema.html 

• Pradt, Sarah. Japanese Film. Macalester College. (Spring, 2001) 
http://www.macalester.edu/courses/ 

japa5o/Web Experiments/jfilm folder/syllabus.html 

• Raine, Michael. Authors of the Japanese Cinema: Mizoguchi Kenji, 
Oshima Nagisa, Kitano Takeshi. University of Chicago. 

http:/ / pears.lib.ohio-state.edu/ 

Markus / syllabi/raine2.html 

• Reichert, Jim. The Films of Yasujiro Ozu. Stanford University. (Winter, 
2003) 

http://www.stanford.edu/dept/ 
asianlang/events/film/ozu/ Syllabus.html 

• Selden, L. Truth, Beauty and Alienation in Japanese Film and Fiction. 
University of Notre Dame. (Spring, 2004) 

http://www.exeas.org/syllabi/ 

truth-beauty-ahenation.html 

• Schaber, Bennet. Japanese Cinema. Oswego State University of New 
York. 

http://www.oswego.edu/academics/ 
colleges and departments/departments 

/english/ENG 2Qc; Syllabus Schaber.pdf 

• Schalow, Paul. The Samurai Tradition in Japanese Literature and Film. 
Rutgers University. (Spring, 2005) 

http://74.i2c;. l^.l^/searchPq^ache: 

N6MlHenYFpsJ:rci.rutgers.edu/~schalow/ 

course/spring200Q/J 320 samurai 
syllabus 200 Q.doc+japanese+film+course 

+samurai&cd-4&hl-en&ct- 

clnk&gl=us&chent=firefox-a 

• Yiu, Angela. Japanese Cinema. Sophia University. 
http://www.fla.sophia.ac.jp/ 

academics/syllabus/LIT*t2 c; Yiu.pdf 

• Yoshimoto, Mitsuhiro. Seminar in Japanese Cinema. University of Iowa. 
(Spring, 2000) 

http://www.uiowa.edu/~c20j246/ 

syllabus.html 


[14] It should be noted that analysis of these syllabi is, I acknowledge, in a way 






























divorced from context. What is unknown is how each respective professor 
delivers the content of the course through lecture, how the texts are used, and 
what kind of conversation the students engage in. It may be that the texts 
mentioned are used and questioned as reference material, but this seems 
unlikely in the classes in which they constitute as primary required texts. An 
extremely notable exception is Abe Mark Nornes’ syllabus for The History of 
Japanese Cinema, which, in addition to being exemplary in his incorporation 
of foundational texts with contemporary articles, specifically states as goals 
for the course: 

1. to survey of Japanese film history, 

2. to theorize history in relation to image analysis, 

3. to question the construct of a national cinema, 

4. to utilize auteur study, and 

5. to situate Japanese film solidly in relation to multiple other national 
cinemas. 

[15] For example, this phrase is used for publicity in Canby, Vincent. 
“Experimental Shorts From Japan at New Cinema Playhouse.” New York 
Times. May 3,1968. f return to page 2I 

[16] Familiar faces, each of them with considerable star status within the field 
of Japanese Cinema, such as Kitano Takeshi, Miike Takashi, Miyazaki Hayao, 
Satoshi Kon, Shinya Tsukamoto, Nakata Hideo, and Kurosawa Kiyoshi. 

[17] See Gray, Jason. “Departures tops Japanese box office following Oscar 
win.” ScreenDaily.com. February 27, 2009 (accessed December 26, 2009) 
http://www.screendaily.com/ 
departures-tops-japanese-hox-office 

-following-oscar-win/4042460.article 

[18] Many contemporary directors either started out in television, were 
trained in television studios, or worked as television directors early in their 
careers such as Kitano “Beat” Takeshi, Miike Takashi, Kore-eda Hirokazu, 
Itami Juzo, Rintaro Mayuzumi, Higuchinsky (a.k.a. Akihiro Higuchi), Ishii 
Katsuhito, Takada Masahiro, Motohiro Katsuyuki, and Kiriya Kazuaki. 

[19] E.g. 

• 1996. Awards of the Japanese Academy: Popularity Award for Most 
Popular Performer—Etsushi Toyokawa. Love Letter. 

• 1996. Kinema Junpo Reader’s Choice Awards: Best Film. Love Letter 

• 1997. Awards of the Japanese Academy: Popularity Award for Most 
Popular Performer—Asano Tadanobu. Pikunikku. 

• 1997. Awards of the Japanese Academy: Popularity Award for Most 
Popular Film. Swaroteiru. 

• 1998. Pusan International Film Festival: Audience Award. Shigatsu 
monogatari. 

• 2002. Shanghai International Film Festival: Special Jury Award. Riri 
shu shu no subete. 

[return to page 3] 







[20] To put that number into an culturally specific industry context, the more 
well known (to Western viewers) Shall We Dance (1996)—winner of that same 
year’s Best Film award from the Japanese Academy—brought in Y1.6 billion 
($17 million U.S.D.) The top selling film of the year, Godzilla Vs. Destroyer 
earned Y2 billion ($21 million) (Kawasaki, 157). 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


“It’s better not to lie, but it’s hard 
to stimulate the audience 
otherwise”: realism and 
melodrama in Lee Chang- 
Dong’s Secret Sunshine 

Director Lee Chang-dong 

by Marc Raymond 




Lee’s first film, Green Fish (1996), 
incorporates family melodrama into a 
realistic crime film. 



Lee’s first major success, Peppermint Candy 
(1999) continues his interest in studying 
human emotion within a distanced style. 


The terms melodrama and realism are traditionally considered 
antithetical. The vernacular meaning of melodrama can be summarized 
by its Oxford American Dictionary definition: 

“a sensational dramatic piece with exaggerated characters and 

exciting events intended to appeal to the emotions.” 

The negative connotations still associated with the term melodrama are 
due to these anti-realistic elements of sensation, exaggeration, 
excitement, and emotion. This dichotomy makes the films of South 
Korean writer-director Lee Chang-dong of particular interest. Lee has 
been acclaimed as one of the most realistic filmmakers of the New Korean 
Cinema even though he consistently uses melodramatic narrative forms. 
As film critic Kim Young-jin argues, Lee’s films have a “conventional 
melodramatic structure, but tend(ing) towards realism in style.”[l] fopen 
endnotes in new window] Lee’s fourth and most recent film, Milyang 
(Secret Sunshine ) (2007) provides a rare contemporary example of a 
popular film (at least within its national context) that also manages to be 
of aesthetic and social distinction. This essay will offer a detailed formal 
analysis of Secret Sunshine in order to explore how melodrama and 
realism can interact to create and interrogate meaning in popular film 
form. 

To understand Lee Chang-dong and his cinematic style, it is useful to first 
examine his artistic background. Importantly, Lee began his career as a 
novelist. Born in 1954, he did not come to the world of cinema until 1992, 
when he began working with Korean New Wave director Park Kwang-su. 
After revising the script of To the Starry Island (Park Kwang-su, 1993), 
Lee wrote the screenplay for A Single Spark (Park Kwang-su, 1995), and 
the next year he made his directing debut with Green Fish (1996), a 
gangster film/ family melodrama. His next film, Peppermint Candy 
(1999), opened the prestigious Pusan International Film Festival and 















Oasis (2002): another Lee melodrama 
without conventional spectacle. 


made Lee known internationally. It is recognized for its unusual narrative 
structure, moving backwards in time to reveal the circumstances that led 
to its lead character’s suicide. This critical success continued with Oasis 
(2002), a romantic melodrama centering on the doomed relationship 
between an ex-convict and a woman with cerebral palsy. After spending 
time as the Minister of Culture and Tourism under President Roh Moo- 
hyun, Lee returned to filmmaking with Secret Sunshine, which earned a 
prize for actress Jeon Do-yeon at the 2007 Cannes Film Festival. This 
short sketch gives an indication of the unusual trajectory of Lee’s career. 
Kim Young-jin describes Lee as the type of director he wants to challenge, 
being touched by Lee’s films without being able to figure out why. [2] This 
is because Lee is a difficult filmmaker to categorize, being both 
“conventional but avant-garde at the same time.”[3] This difficulty can be 
explained through what Kim labels as the contradiction between Lee’s 
style and content: 



The opening shot of Secret Sunshine ... 



...is revealed to be a point-of-view from the 
young son Jun 



“He has created an exquisite paradoxical aesthetic. Although 
he utilizes the convention of melodrama, he doesn’t allow the 
viewer to experience the conventional spectacle, which makes 
the experience more painful. He offers to hold the viewer’s 
hand, but doesn’t want them to cry easily over his films.”[4] 

In regard to this liminal status between melodrama and realism, Secret 
Sunshine is the most representative of Lee’s films to date. 

Given his success as a novelist, it is worth exploring why Lee decided to 
become a film director. According to Lee, a major factor was a crisis in 
faith that he encountered over the utility of his artistic work. This 
skepticism came from from that fact that Lee felt himself at a distance 
from the social and political environment in which he worked. First, in 
the 1980s, his liberal humanitarianism was at odds with the dialectical 
materialism of the intelligentsia, who had become radicalized after battles 
with a protracted dictatorship. Then, in the 1990s, the socialist ideology 
collapsed and the Korean youth moved away from politics altogether. Lee 
found himself also disillusioned with this new society. But, at the same 
time, this signaled a move towards a new center of Korean mass culture, a 
kind of postmodernism: 

“In the late 80s, postmodernism stood at the core of change in 
Korean society, and the cinema was part of this change. 

During the 88 Olympics in Seoul, video players were widely 
distributed throughout Korea, enabling families to watch 
movies at home. Film moved to the center of popular culture, 
whereas text had been at the center of modern times.”[5] 

Changing to the medium of film allowed Lee the chance to explore a new 
artistic form that was not as lacking in social utility as he perceived 
literature to be. And he found a fresh aesthetic using a new medium. As 
Lee has stated: 


A long take two-shot of mother and son on 
the road to Milyang shows them enjoying the 
natural environment. 


“I’m very conscious of the film medium itself. I came to film 
after writing novels. I’m not used to looking at the world 
through film. Because I was working in another medium and 
then came to use film as a tool, I constantly ask myself what 
film is.”[6] 









The opening credits indicate their long road 
trip from Seoul to the margins of the Korean 
nation. 



Following the credits, Shin-ae is shot from 
behind as she enters the provincial town. 



The camera holds back to frame Shin-ae 
and Jun in two-shot. 


As will become clear, Lee’s background as a novelist and his resultant 
self-consciousness towards cinema serve to distinguish his movies from 
his contemporaries both in Korea and the rest of current world cinema. 

The fact that Lee was attracted to cinema because of its social utility 
explains his attraction to genre as a way of securing an audience within 
Korea for his work. Although Lee entered the film world by collaborating 
with director Park Kwang-su, his own work differs from his Korean 
contemporaries such as Park, Jang Sun-Woo, and Lee Myeong-Se. 

Coming to cinema after the first Korean New Wave (which begins in 1988 
with Park’s Chilsu andMansu), Lee began with more overtly political 
films characteristic of this generation. But his most overtly political 
drama, Peppermint Candy, with its unique narrative structure and use of 
melodrama, appealed to both international art cinema and Korean 
mainstream audiences. With Oasis and now Secret Sunshine, Lee has 
moved further towards mainstream visibility. In contrast, Park Kwang-su 
has not released a film commercially since his historical drama The 
Uprising (1999), with the exception of his contribution to the omnibus 
film If You Were Me (2003). Jang Sun-Woo has been inactive since the 
commercial flop The Resurrection of the Little Match Girl (2002). Even 
Lee Myeong-Se, who has remained the most active of the early New Wave 
directors, has not had a great deal of commercial success and no exposure 
abroad. His recent M (2007) did disappointing box office in Korea. [7] 
Likewise, the newer auteurs of the second Korean New Wave (the so- 
called 386 generation), Kim Ki-Duk and Hong Sang-soo, have never had 
popularity within Korea. The only auteur with real commercial success 
and art cinema accolades would be Park Chan-wook, but Park works in 
the spectacle-filled action genre and employs a style devoid of any 
realism. When he moved away from this in his film, I’m a Cyborg, But 
That’s OK (2006), the results were less successful.[8] Lee’s uniqueness is 
combining a style praised for its verisimilitude with a genre-based 
approach that appeals to domestic viewers. 

In an interview with Kim Young-jin conducted shortly before the release 
of Secret Sunshine, Lee repeatedly asserted that his new film is “just 
ordinary and normal. There is nothing more to it.” He insisted that there 
are not any “stylized cinematic devices. I have just plain looking shots.”[9] 
The entire structure and approach of the film was organized around this 
idea: 



In a shot-reverse shot sequence between a 
shop owner and Shin-ae ... 


“I went for normality in this film. And I think the nature of the 
film should be normal. I regret I couldn’t find a way to make 
things even simpler.” [10] 

Lee elaborates on this last point about his disappointment with the 
finished form. He acknowledges that Secret Sunshine is not an entirely 
normal and ordinary film but believes this was because of his failure as a 
director. Any kind of stylization seems to him a mistake caused by his 
shortcomings as an artist: 

“We decided on one thing, which is ‘No long takes for this 
movie.’ Instead, we tried to shoot the same shot from different 
angles, so we could use them in editing. But then again, that 
made things way too complicated. So sometimes we just went 
for long takes again.”[n] 













... Shin-ae presumptively suggests to the 
owner that she make decorative changes. 


Thinking that this may be a key to some formal pattern, Kim then asks 
whether the shots get longer as the film progresses. Lee responds by 
stating that if the shots did get longer, it was purely accidental, reiterating 
that the film is really “normal.” This type of directorial self-deprecation 
and denial of meaning is common. Historically, there are many cases of 
directors who do not discuss their work in an aesthetically self-conscious 
way, most notably classical filmmakers such as John Ford. [12] Artists are 
notoriously reticent about discussing their work, and it is tempting to 
dismiss these comments as just another example. When the viewer 
confronts Secret Sunshine, Lee’s remarks become even more 
incomprehensible, since it is anything but a conventional film. 
Nevertheless, I believe that Lee’s description contains a kernel of truth. 
The film contains a form that cannot be easily classified within the 
contemporary cinematic culture because of its very normality. 


Go to page 2 
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In a conversation with pharmacist, Shin-ae 
looks back for Jun 



Play becomes foreshadowing: Shin-ae with 
Jun hiding behind her. 


With the extremes of maximalist and minimalist approaches 
characterizing the increasingly competitive markets of popular and art 
cinema respectively, Secret Sunshine refuses to be easily confined and 
labeled.[13] [open endnotes in new window~| The story elements are 
characteristic of a maternal melodrama of suffering and redemption. As 
the film opens, the lead character, Shin-ae, moves from Seoul to her 
husband’s hometown of Milyang (which means “secret sunshine” in 
Korean, as a character explains early in the film). The husband has 
recently died, leaving her to raise her young son, Jun, by herself. After the 
opening act in which Lee establishes the milieu of the town and its 
characters, a crisis occurs. Jun is kidnapped (as it turns out, by his 
teacher) because Shin-ae had given the false impression that she is 
wealthy, and when she cannot meet the demands, Jun is killed. After 
falling into a depression, Shin-ae turns to a Christian community to ease 
her suffering. This seems to give her solace, but only temporarily. She 
decides to go to the prison to forgive her son’s killer. When she meets 
him, she learns that he too has found God and is convinced that God has 
absolved him of his sins. This causes Shin-ae to rebel against religion, a 
downward spiral that leads to her self-mutilation. The story ends with 
Shin-ae being released from the hospital and encountering the teacher’s 
daughter at the hairdresser’s. Shin-ae leaves in the middle of the haircut 
and returns home to cut her own hair. There is nothing realistic about this 
narrative. It is full of heavy amounts of melodrama in which Shin-ae, to 
quote one reviewer, “suffers more than any one person should ever have 
to suffer in life.”[l4] 



Shin-ae and her brother argue about her 
decision to move from Seoul. 



A long take shows Shin-ae (deceptively, as it 


In addition, the structure itself is very tight and controlled, as is typical of 
Lee’s approach. Lee has commented on the negative reactions he has 
received when he used this dramatic framework in previous films: 

“Some audiences complain that my films are so tightly knit 
together and intentional that there is no place for them to 
escape. I admit this is true, but I don’t think it’s something I 
should avoid. If a film is to capture an audience, then no way 
of escape is a virtue. It has to continue on without losing its 
hold on the audience. I want my audience to be able to reflect 
without being absorbed in the film, so my films may seem too 
tightly woven. In any case, I think that this criticism is proof 
that they’ve reflected on my films. Whether or not they accept 
them is their choice. I wanted to avoid making something that 
lets the audience freely dwell, breath, feel and leave without a 
trace.”[l5] 

This tight control over the audience through the narrative structure is the 
opposite of an open, realistic approach that would give the viewer 
freedom to interpret events. In this way, it can be argued that Lee “lies” to 
the audience in order to stimulate them. This stimulation, however, 
differs from ordinary cinematic pleasure and instead relates to the idea of 











turns out) looking at potential property. 



A few shots give early forewarning of the 
teacher’s potential threat. 



Shin-ae listens in at hairdresser’s, as the 
shop owner speaks negatively about her in 
the background. 



Shin-ae visits her son's classroom and gives 
an (over?)joyous reaction to Jun’s speech. 



At a lunch meeting of parents and teacher, 
as Shin-ae discusses her buying property. 


moving the audience from its usual passivity. He does not want the viewer 
to “leave without a trace.” To achieve this, Lee combines a deterministic 
narrative structure with an approach to film style that is alternatively 
illusionist and realistic. Lee may be correct to stress the ordinary nature 
of his film. But he is demonstrability wrong in his assertion that Milyang 
does not display a clear formal patterning at the level of both narrative 
and style. In particular, Lee’s use of the long take is hardly as accidental 
as he claims. If the film’s form is examined closely, it can be seen that the 
realistic device of the long take is deployed at very precise and pivotal 
moments within the narrative structure. 

Before getting to the specifics of the analysis, I want to briefly define how 
I will be using the term “long take.” As Ferninand de Saussure and the 
field of structural linguistics argue, all words depend upon difference to 
create meaning. [16] The use of the term “long take” as a stylistic 
description is a great example of this. What exactly is a long take as 
opposed to an “average” take or a “quick cut”? The answer is relative and 
should be taken in the context of established norms and even in the 
context of an individual film. For example, current mainstream 
filmmaking, both in Hollywood and in other popular national contexts, 
are cut extremely quickly compared to the classical model, a tendency 
David Bordwell has dubbed “intensified continuity.”[17] This extends into 
even “independent” U.S. cinema. An especially striking instance of this 
phenomenon is the recent indie-noir Brick (Rian Johnson, 2006), which 
Average Shot Length (ASL) is 4.5 seconds. This is considerably longer 
than in the detective films to which Brick is paying the most direct 
homage, The Maltese Falcon (John Huston, 1941) and The Big Sleep 
(Howard Hawks, 1946). In this context, it could be argued that a shot 
lasting 20 or 30 seconds is very long. At the other end of the spectrum, art 
cinema auteurs such as Bela Tarr, Hou Hsiao-Hsien, Theo Angelopoulos, 
and Hong Sang-Soo are pushing the long take to extremes rarely seen in 
earlier decades.[18] In these directors’ films, any shot less than 20 
seconds is relatively short. Lee’s editing tends to be located between these 
two extremes. Secret Sunshine has an ASL of 20.6 seconds, the fastest 
cutting of all his work but still located far away from mainstream and 
minimalist approaches. In a film such as this, I do not think a shot lasting 
30 seconds constituents a large enough deviation to be considered long. 

In this case, I propose that it is reasonable to consider any take lasting a 
minimum of 50 seconds to be classified as a “long take.” 

Of course, just because Lee is employing the long take does not 
necessarily make his formal style realist. There are many examples of 
directors using the long take for anti-realist goals. Brian Henderson has 
analyzed the use of the long take in Godard’s Weekend, in which the 
flatness of the technique works to break the illusionism of bourgeois 
perspective.[19] Noel Burch has made similar arguments about Kenji 
Mizoguchi’s long-take “scroll shots” in his work of the 1930s, denouncing 
the more conventional (hence realist) use of the long take in Mizoguchi’s 
post-war work. [20] Secret Sunshine, however, follows in the realist 
tradition traced by theorist Andre Bazin. Throughout the film, Lee’s use of 
the long take follows principles similar to Bazinian realism. The mise-en- 
scene positions the characters in relation to the social world, allowing the 
viewer to interpret meaning from the arrangement of characters and 
objects. Bazin favored deep space compositions that allowed for an 
ambiguity of response that mirrored the ambiguity of reality itself, the 
goal being to bring the spectator “into a relation with the image closer to 







At the restaurant, there is an awkward 
farewell between the teacher and Shin-ae. 



Shin-ae unsuccessfully plays the piano in 
front of a small group, indicating her limited 
musical ability. 



Shin-ae dances at a noraebang (singing 
room) with fellow parents on night of Jun’s 
kidnapping. 



Shin-ae tries to contact Jun by phone before 
returning home. 


that which he enjoys with reality. Therefore, it is correct to say that 
independently of the contents of the image, its (the long take, deep space) 
structure is more realistic.”[21] Following from this, Bazin states that the 
viewer is “called upon to exercise at least a minimum of personal choice” 
and that ambiguity is at least theoretically reintroduced into the structure 
of the image. [22] 

Generally, Lee follows these principles in his film. The goal of Lee’s long 
takes is to immerse the audience in the reality of the situation; even the 
often-hand-held camera movement is used to follow the protagonist and 
preserve the pro-filmic reality. Lee does not seem to desire to remain 
outside of a scene and always maintain distance, as is often the case with 
Asian minimalist directors like Hou Hsaio-hsien, who rarely penetrates 
the space of a scene. Lee’s style is more reminiscent of a Bazin favorite 
such as Jean Renoir, who was also, it should be noted, a popular 
filmmaker within his own country during the height of his artistry in the 
1930s. 

Using this definition of the 50-second or longer shot constituting a long 
take and keeping in mind the generally realist function of the technique in 
the film, Lee’s editing method and construction becomes more apparent. 
Secret Sunshine’s narrative structure follows closely that identified by 
Kristin Thompson in her study Storytelling in the New Hollywood: 
Understanding Classical Narrative Technique (1999). Thompson argues 
against the notion that most popular films follow Syd Field’s three-act 
paradigm. Instead, she shows how narratives typically divide into roughly 
25-30 minute segments marked by turning points. [23] Secret Sunshine 
follows this model fairly closely. The opening movement is marked by the 
turning point of the son’s kidnapping, which takes place at the 39-minute 
mark. This is slightly longer than usual, owing to Lee’s attempt to 
establish the quotidian nature of the town. After this first act, the major 
turns occur at expected intervals. The next movement ends with Shin-ae’s 
Christian conversion 31 minutes later, followed 25 minutes after that by 
the meeting with her son’s killer that causes her disillusionment. The 
narrative then follows her rebellion against God that culminates in her 
attempted suicide 33 minutes into the fourth movement. Lee finally adds 
a brief 10-minute coda to close the story. And true to Lee’s words in his 
interview, the editing rate does slow down as the story progresses. The 
first movement’s ASL is 17.5 seconds, the second movement’s is 20.5, the 
third’s 20.2, the fourth’s 26.8, and the coda’s 39.9. But contrary to Lee’s 
contention that this was simply done because it was too difficult to 
continue editing more quickly, a close analysis reveals that the long take 
is systematically deployed to coincide with key moments in the narrative 
construction. 

The first 20 minutes of the film are the most “ordinary” in their 
decoupage and the most quotidian in their story events. This opening act 
is the least conventional passage in the narrative, both in terms of its 
length and its lack of clear goal and focus. There is an episodic dimension 
to the first movement that hints at an art cinema narration as identified 
by Bordwell.[24] But Lee avoids the long take style that would more 
strongly mark this opening as realist. Instead, the ASL of these first 20 
minutes is 13.9 seconds. This is not the intensified continuity style of 
popular cinema, but it is within the cutting norms of the classical 















The previous scene parallels a long take of 
the kidnapper’s first phone call. 



Shin-ae approaches Mr. Kim’s ... 



... thinking he may be involved with the 
kidnapping plot... 



... but then releasing she is incorrect. 


approach. Furthermore, Lee’s editing follows the shot/ reverse shot 
pattern common to dialogue sequences. In fact, nearly all of the shot 
transitions are reverse shots. There are only two long takes in this section. 
The first is a long two-shot of Shin-ae and her son sitting near a river as 
they wait for their car to be fixed. As in the classical style, the two-shot 
works to establish the importance of this relationship, and it allows Shin- 
ae’s explanation of why they are moving away from Seoul to take place 
within the natural environment. The other long take occurs immediately 
after the fade-out of the opening credits and is the first shot of the town of 
Milyang itself. It is a hand-held tracking shot from behind Shin-ae’s back. 
This visual motif of shots from behind Shin-ae, following her movements, 
will be repeated frequently throughout, an approach more in keeping with 
contemporary style but still maintaining a formal realism. The shot 
continues for 57 seconds, eventually including the son in two-shot as they 
wander through the new space of this small town, located at the margins 
of the South Korean nation. The audience is attached to Shin-ae and her 
position as an outsider from Seoul. But after this initial realist 
perspective, Lee reverts to repeated reverse field compositions to convey 
the very ordinary character of the milieu. 

Following this shot, Lee avoids any long takes for over 10 minutes. But 
when he does re-introduce this strategy, it is for a key moment in the 
transition of the first act. Shin-ae has just finished being solicited by the 
zealous Christian Mrs. Kim at the local pharmacy. Because she has just 
lost her husband, Shin-ae is presumed to be vulnerable to indoctrination. 
Shin-ae rejects the pharmacist’s invitation, but in the process loses track 
of her son. As she enters her house, she cannot initially locate him, 
eventually moving outside to the backyard. Shin-ae kneels down and 
begins to sob, crying for her son. As it turns out, this is a performance. 

She knows Jun is hiding, and as we see him emerge from his hiding place, 
she jumps up to chase him. Despite this playfulness, the long take here 
marks an important foreshadowing as well as a dramatic movement 
towards the resolution of the first act, which concludes with Shin-ae 
learning of Jun’s kidnapping. The next 20 minutes will employ far more 
uses of the long take and a much higher ASL of 23 seconds. This coincides 
with the increase of dramatically important events. Many of these 
incidents are only significant in retrospective, but Lee’s use of the long 
take nevertheless marks their importance. Paradoxically, Lee is 
manipulating (or, as he may put it, lying) to the audience not through 
conventional methods of editing, but by eliminating these norms and 
temporally extending these takes. The “stimulation” Lee is giving the 
viewer is of a different variety than in much melodrama, but it is just as 
tightly controlled and coercive. 

After the scene of play-acting, there are six long takes before the phone 
call telling Shin-ae of Jun’s kidnapping. The first takes place at a 
construction site when Shin-ae meets with Mr. Kim and his friend and 
talks about purchasing land. This is also a performance, as we later learn. 
Shin-ae does not actually have the amount of money needed to invest in 
land, but her deception leads to Jun’s kidnapping for a ransom she cannot 
afford to pay. The next long take occurs when Shin-ae visits the 
hairdresser. As she sits on the chair, she hears a local businesswoman 
gossip about her, telling of how Shin-ae had presumptuously suggested 
the businesswoman change the decoration of her store. Before the shot 
ends, the woman discovers Shin-ae has overheard her, and they exchange 
an awkward greeting. This shot serves the purpose of indicating Shin-ae’s 









Shin-ae nearly breaks down as she attempts 
to deliver the ransom money. 



The second phone conversation is more 
distanced than the first. Here Shin-ae admits 
she doesn’t have the money and had 
previously been lying. 



Shin-ae confronts the teacher’s daughter 
and guesses his involvement. 



A shot through the windshield is a near 
repeat of the opening shot, this time from 
Shin-ae’s point-of-view. 


remove from the community, as well as setting up a structural return to 
this setting and this character at the narrative’s conclusion. Next, after a 
children’s performance at Jun’s school, there is a scene of the parents 
eating and drinking with the teacher who will eventually kidnap and kill 
Jun. Shin-ae receives a phone call about the land deal, which she 
announces to those at the table. Shin-ae and the teacher are centered, and 
a viewer watching the film a second time can clearly recognize the clues to 
the kidnapping Lee is signaling. Yet another performance follows, in 
which Shin-ae, supposedly a gifted pianist from the city, gives a display of 
her less than stellar ability. The long take serves to show her actual 
ability, as well as positioning Shin-ae against the background of the 
wealthy man’s apartment, making the shot one of the more obvious 
examples of Bazinian realism in the film. 

The next two long takes foresee the final shot of the first movement, when 
Shin-ae learns of Jun’s abduction. Shin-ae is having drinks with fellow 
mothers from the school. She talks on the phone with Jun, and although 
we do not hear or see him, we can tell from the conversation that he is 
frightened. Shin-ae tells him to be brave and that she will be home soon. 
Two shots later, the women leave in a taxi and Shin-ae is left alone on the 
street. She gets a phone call but there is no answer. Through the increased 
use of long takes and real time, Lee has subtly yet surely signaled to the 
audience that something ominous is about to occur. Suspense and dread 
are created through these traditionally realist devices. This culminates 
when Shin-ae arrives home and looks for Jun. There is a cut as the phone 
rings, and Shin-ae rushes to answer. What follows is the longest take of 
the film thus far at ill seconds. It is predominantly a medium close-up of 
Shin-ae listening and responding to the kidnapper’s demands. As Lee 
does throughout, this shot is handheld and thus not completely static. It 
marks the end of the first movement and the beginning of the first crisis 
of the melodrama. The handheld shot contributes to the realism of the 
scene and thus brings the viewer closer to the protagonist and her 
situation. Although Lee could have used the manipulations of editing to 
express this, the decision to present the phone call with one take is 
certainly a strategy that appeals to the affective dimension of audience 
response. 

The realism here is thus used to convey the norm of melodramatic genre 
conventions, that of provoking emotion. This draws attention to the fact 
that realism and melodrama, despite seeming critically opposite, are 
nevertheless closely linked, perhaps because of their fundamental 
difference. Much theory of film melodrama, particularly the work of 
Linda Williams, stresses the element of realism used to intensify each 
new historical mode of melodrama. Williams expresses the relation as 
follows: 

“Melodrama borrows from realism but realism serves the 

melodrama of pathos and action.”[25] 


Since melodrama is chiefly concerned with affect, it uses techniques to 









The police investigate. There's a two-minute 
long take as Shin-ae approaches ... 



... and then sees Jun’s body. 



The above shot sequence paralles the scene 
revealing the murder of Miyagi in Kenji 
Mizoguchi’s Ugetsu (1953). 



Jun’s grandmother hysterically grieves at the 
funeral and cremation service, while ... 


increase the dramatic illusion. Still, Lee’s use of long-take realism 
generally is not used to this end; in fact, as the film progresses, it is more 
often used to distance the audience from the intense identification, affect 
and manipulation of traditional melodrama. 

Over the next thirteen minutes, the story deals with Shin-ae’s desperate 
attempt to save Jun. The ASL over this section is 20.3 seconds, roughly 
the average of the entire film. Lee attempts to give the audience the 
experience of going through this ordeal with Shin-ae. There are many 
shots from Shin-ae’s point of view, especially as she is dropping off the 
money. In fact, Lee almost seems to be following a Hitchcockian form of 
suspense, but without the use of non-diegetic music, which Lee mostly 
eschews (with one notable exception, which I discuss below). Lee 
alternates this cutting technique with two long takes that are likewise 
used to align us with Shin-ae’s panicked state. The first is inside her car as 
she prepares to drop off the ransom money. The second is a near repeat of 
the earlier long take of her talking on the phone with the kidnapper. The 
difference is that Lee has now moved the camera back to medium-long 
shot. Having established the viewer’s identification with Shin-ae’s plight, 
Lee makes the decision to distance the audience slightly. Lee takes this 
strategy further in the scene in which Jun’s body is discovered. It is the 
longest take of the film so far at 121 seconds. The shot begins with Shin-ae 
exiting the police vehicle and moving into close-up, with a swarm of flies 
between her and the camera. She then follows the police down a 
riverbank as the camera stays and watches the scene in extreme long shot. 
On the soundtrack, Lee inserts one of the few examples of non-diegetic 
music used in the entire film. Instead of using a tight close-up and an 
emotional breakdown from Shin-ae, Lee keeps at a distance and uses the 
music track to impart the sorrow, cutting to silence just before the shot 
ends to punctuate the sense of loss. The opposing poles of realism and 
melodrama are combined to direct the audience towards an emotional 
register while also denying (or at least delaying) any cathartic release. The 
approach recalls that of the Japanese master of melodrama, Kenji 
Mizoguchi, who would often film highly charged scenes with a long take/ 
long shot style. In particular, this shot recalls Mizoguchi’s famous 
handling of the murder of Miyagi in Ugetsu Monogotari (1953). 

But the distance here is not only that of the director himself. As we soon 
learn, it is expressive of how Shin-ae herself has temporarily shut off 
emotionally. The next two scenes feature histrionics usually seen in 
melodramas, but in each case it not Shin-ae who shows the violent 
reaction. First, Jun’s murderer is brought into the police station, and 
Shin-ae’s friend Mr. Kim yells and tries to attack him. Shin-ae just 
observes. Next, at Jun’s funeral, his grandmother sobs hysterically as the 
doors close on his coffin. Shin-ae simply stands at the back of the room 
and exits. The following shot is a long take in the parking lot as the 
grandmother screams at Shin-ae for her seemingly apathetic reaction. 
Shin-ae does not respond, and eventually Mr. Kim interrupts to defend 
her. After the grandmother and the family exit, the next shot shows Shin- 
ae kneeling on the concrete. She asks Mr. Kim why she did not react when 
she saw her son’s killer, explaining that she felt like tearing him in pieces 
and yet just looked away. Lee uses another long take/ long shot here, not 
to distance the audience from the protagonist but to have us identify with 
her unresponsiveness. This is in contrast to the two expressions of 
emotion we have just witnessed, which were shown in closer shots and 








... Shin-ae is distanced and shows little 
reaction. The grandmother, her former 
husband's mother, reviles her. 


edited together more quickly. Both Mr. Kim and Jun’s grandmother may 
have been expressing genuine feeling, but those articulations are 
presented as more superficial, less sincere because of the very public 
nature of the utterances. Lee has shown us, in her private moments, the 
depth of Shin-ae’s despair. After spending much of the first act of the film 
performing, Shin-ae no longer possesses the will to construct a socially 
appropriate response. Lee views this not as a lack of authentic feeling, but 
rather as the first bona fide break with social hypocrisy Shin-ae makes. 

Go to page 3 
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Outside, Shin-ae and Mr. Kim discuss her 
lack of emotion. 










































JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Shin-ae tries, unsuccessfully, to return to 
teaching piano. 



Shin-ae arrives at the church. 



A long take, static shot from the back of the 
church is the most unusual directorial choice 
in the film. 



Shin-ae is finally able to release her emotion. 


With Jun’s death, however, both Shin-ae and the narrative as a whole face 
a significant problem. There is now a lack of meaning, a lack of direction. 
For the next ten minutes of the film, the “ordinariness” of the opening 
twenty minutes returns. The difference is that Shin-ae’s social role as 
mother has now been taken away, and both Shin-ae and the film need 
some kind of goal to break with this stasis. Lee’s style here returns to the 
more conventional cutting and composition that marked the first section. 
The ASL of these ten minutes is 14.3 seconds, and the vast majority of 
shots are reverse field figures. There is only one long take, of Shin-ae and 
one of her piano students. Shin-ae tries to resume her job, but as she 
attempts to give the student instructions she slowly begins to cry. 

Meaning is not going to come from her profession. Finally, after a painful 
scene in which she registers Jun’s death at town hall, Shin-ae stumbles 
upon a church meeting for “wounded souls.” Although she had rejected 
the pharmacist’s earlier attempts to offer her religious solace, Shin-ae 
decides to enter the meeting. It is here where the second movement of the 
film will end, with Shin-ae finally breaking down in hysterical sobs and 
accepting Christianity to provide her world with meaning. 

The way in which Lee shoots this scene is the most peculiar of the entire 
film. After a series of cuts, there is a close-up of Shin-ae looking intensely 
around the room. Then, curiously, Lee cuts to the back of the hall. This 
static shot holds there for 88 seconds. Shin-ae is not visible, but 
eventually her screams of woe are heard on the soundtrack. Finally, Lee 
cuts to a medium shot of Shin-ae crying loudly with grief, moving into 
close-up as the preacher touches her head. Shin-ae stops crying and the 
scene ends. Why does Lee shoot the scene this way? In particular, what 
purpose does the seemingly unmotivated cut to the back of the church 
serve? There are no easy answers to these questions. 

I would suggest that the cut to the back of the crowd is a device for Lee to 
complicate the extremely melodramatic nature of the sequence. Unlike 
the earlier distancing, it is not meant to mirror Shin-ae’s emotions. It is a 
purely formal intervention on Lee’s part. For a director who claimed that 
he wanted this film to be simply normal, it is quite possibly the most 
abnormal shot in all of Lee’s filmography. Because the take continues for 
so long and at such a remove from the action, it mitigates the emotional 
impact of the next shot when Lee does show Shin-ae’s breakdown. The 
last shot of Shin-ae before the cut to the back of the hall is one of 
hesitation, almost confusion, as if she is trying to will herself to emotional 
expression. By cutting away from her and then only returning once her 
sobbing begins, Lee not only distances the audience. He questions the 
authenticity of the moment, and thus the genuineness of the entire 
Christian conversion that follows. This is not to say that Shin-ae is lying 
consciously. Rather, she is forcing herself to believe in order to give her 
life meaning and, more importantly, to give Jun’s death a purpose. The 
long-take close-up of Shin-ae is so powerfully acted by Jeon Do-yeon that 
we do not question the sincerity of her grief. But Lee’s direction does 










interrogate its authenticity because of the public nature other reaction. 



In close-up, Shin-ae starts to describe her 
Christian conversion and ... 



... the camera slowly pulls back until it 
frames the entire social gathering in long 
shot. 



Shin-ae expresses her first moment of post¬ 
conversion crisis with the first of many looks 
upward towards God. 



Shin-ae watches the daughter of her son’s 
killer being abused ... 


The beginning of the third movement is marked by the longest take of the 
film so far (132 seconds). There is a close-up of Shin-ae as she begins to 
tell her story of conversion, stating, “I had been feeling an agonizing 
pressure on my heart. Now it has gone. I have found peace. I now truly 
believe that whatever happens comes to pass by God’s will.” Her fellow 
church member then praise God’s grace for giving peace to Shin-ae and 
relieving her suffering, re-iterating familiar and cliched homilies of 
religion. Lee’s camera slowly pulls back to reveal the other members of 
the prayer circle as well as the busy street in the background window. 
Eventually, Mr. Kim enters from the back of the frame and awkwardly 
joins the group at screen right. The realism of the long take continues the 
subtle questioning of Shin-ae’s conversion. The gradual revealing of the 
social space in which these stereotypical lines about the healing power of 
faith are recited undercuts any simple belief. The character of Mr. Kim is 
important in this regard, and he will continue to play a more critical role 
as the narrative proceeds. The audience is meant to see Mr. Kim’s sudden 
interest in religion as simply related to his infatuation with Shin-ae. Two 
scenes later, Shin-ae confronts him about this, questioning his faith and 
asking him to swear that he really believes. Mr. Kim is quiet and the shot 
cuts. He seems to admit that his “faith” is a means to an end. But in this 
way he is merely the more obvious mirror of Shin-ae’s own doubt. For like 
Mr. Kim, she had an ulterior motive for her belief. As the narrative 
continues, it will be Shin-ae, not Mr. Kim, who abandons religion when it 
no longer serves her purpose. 

After the sequences before Shin-ae’s conversion, which were the most 
ordinary in the film, Lee changes his style again following Shin-ae’s newly 
found spirituality. Over the next twelve and a half minutes of the film, 
there are only twenty shots (making for an ASL of 37.5 seconds). 
Regardless of whether Shin-ae’s Christianity is genuine or not, it has 
given meaning to both her character and the film. The beginning of the 
third act’s style reflects this overcoming a lack of meaning by abandoning 
the ordinary cutting of the end of the second act. Part of this is the social 
nature of these scenes. Shin-ae’s meaning is not only found in God, but in 
the Christian community that surrounds her. It is thus appropriate that 
the first sign of the breakdown in her faith occurs when she is alone in her 
home. There is a long take, frontal close-up of Shin-ae eating. She 
gradually begins to cry. To comfort herself, she recites the Lord’s Prayer. 
In the background a young boy is partially seen and heard entering her 
house. Shin-ae turns and follows him to the bathroom, thinking it may be 
Jun. Anyone familiar with Lee’s previous film, Oasis, is tempted to think 
that this may be another realistically presented fantasy scene. As it turns 
out, the boy is not Jun, but just someone from the neighborhood. What 
this indicates is that Shin-ae’s prayers are not simply a bowing to God’s 
will, but rather a way in which to deny her loss of Jun and the guilt she 
feels. 

This sequence is followed by one of the more disturbing in the film, as 
Shin-ae witnesses the teacher’s daughter being abused by a group of boys. 
Shin-ae simply watches this and finally drives away, almost hitting a 
pedestrian couple as a result. These events recall earlier parts of the 
narrative, as did the previous scene and her false recognition of Jun. The 
teacher’s daughter is an obvious reminder of Jun’s death. But Lee 
implicates Shin-ae in this cruelty towards a child through the use of 












... as she looks out her car window and 
drives on. 



She goes to the prison with people from her 
church group to confront and forgive Jun's 
murderer but... 



...he joyously tells her he has already found 
God and the Lord's forgiveness. 



She collapses in the parking lot after leaving 
the prison. 


reverse field editing. Shin-ae watches this unsettling display of abuse but 
does not stop it. One can even suspect that she perversely enjoys seeing 
the child other son’s murderer being punished. Shin-ae is both compelled 
by the scene and repulsed by her own attraction to the violence inflicted 
on the girl, hence her quick speeding away and near accident. This event 
is a parallel of the early scenes when Shin-ae is driving with the ransom 
money to try to save Jun. In this sequence she also nearly hits pedestrians 
because other panicked emotional state. Following the slower pace of 
editing in the opening of the third act, Lee here uses a quicker editing 
style that makes liberal use of point of view and reverse shots. These two 
scenes only take three and a half minutes of screen time, but incorporate 
twenty-one shots (for an ASL of 10 seconds). The breakdown of the calm 
assurance of faith is expressed through Lee’s editing and direction. The 
next long takes Lee gives are when Shin-ae, in an attempt to overcome her 
growing anxiety, announces to the church group that she has decided to 
visit Jun’s murderer in prison. Shin-ae explains that she wants to forgive 
him and so follow God’s example. The other church members praise her 
courage and her faith, but the previous scenes give the viewer a different 
interpretation. Shin-ae needs something to accomplish to give her life 
meaning and to exorcize her own personal demons. As we will see, her act 
of Christian charity in forgiving the teacher is a selfish act. It is a 
displacement for the forgiveness she herself desires. 

The confrontation at the prison marks the end of the third movement. 

This four-minute scene consists of sixteen shots, all of which are reverse 
field cuts. The ordinariness of Lee’s editing undercuts Shin-ae’s desire for 
a meaningful confrontation in much the same way as the teacher’s 
revelation does: he says that he believes God has already forgiven him. 

The only unusual part of the sequence is the presence of Mr. Kim in the 
background of Shin-ae’s compositions, which provides two different 
reactions to the teacher’s comments. Mr. Kim’s expression is neutral 
compared to the visible affect Shin-ae shows. When they leave the prison, 
Mr. Kim speaks to the fellow church members about the conversion and 
the greatness of God’s will. As he does throughout the film, Mr. Kim fails 
to comprehend Shin-ae and her emotions and motivations. This is not so 
much a sign of his obtuseness as much as it is Lee’s decision to give the 
viewer access to Shin-ae’s private space. In contrast, Mr. Kim and the 
other church members can only see Shin-ae’s public performance. This is 
exemplified in the next scene, in which Mr. Kim enters Shin-ae’s hospital 
room. He approaches from behind as Shin-ae lies on the bed. The viewer, 
but not Mr. Kim, can see her expression, both despairing and withdrawn. 
It is important to note, however, that Shin-ae does not end her belief in 
God. Rather, the next movement of the film details Shin-ae’s rebellion 
against religion and the patriarchal order in general. 

At this point, it is necessary to briefly discuss the relation between Shin- 
ae and the patriarchal structure of Korean society. The key text on Korean 
cinema and patriarchy is Kyung Hyun Kim’s The Remasculinization of 
Korean Cinema (2004), which argues that even the politically progressive 
New Korean Cinema maintained a focus on masculinity and a neglect of 
female experience. Kim critiques Lee in particular along gender lines. For 
example, Kim ends his introduction with this description of Peppermint 
Candy: 








Shin-ae lies in the hospital bed and 
experiences a profound depression. 


“Peppermint Candy reveals the narcissistic and obsessive 
tendencies of the male that laments only his loss and failure 
though the man has enjoyed a privileged representation so far. 
Turning back the clock is only possible in the fantastic realm 
of the movies, where Peppermint Candy ends with the young 
Y?ng-ho holding a flower in his hand and wondering about the 
origin of his “deja-vu” at the river by the railroad track, the 
very spot where he will die twenty years later. But the Korean 
cinema’s misogynistic hope of recovering a wholesome 
maleness and purity from fantasy, as if it can be transposed to 
be absolutely real, is, in the final analysis, 
impossible.’T26i ropen endnotes in new windowl 



Long take of Shin-ae depicts her odd 
behaviour with the church group as she 
begins her rejection of God. 



The Korean scholar Kim So Young has likewise critiqued this film along 
gender lines. [27] The association of masculinity, nostalgia and purity 
continues in Secret Sunshine, but I would argue that Lee is answering 
earlier critics of his work through the character of Shin-ae. This is a film 
very much centered on female subjectivity, as the whole narrative 
revolves around Shin-ae and the great performance by Jeon Do-yeon. Lee 
is taking the great character work he achieved with Moon So-ri in Oasis 
and now making it the center of the entire film. Moreover, Shin-ae herself 
goes through a process that begins with an unquestioning acceptance of 
patriarchy and ends with an acceptance of life and a rejection of notions 
of purity and idealism. She begins by moving to her dead husband’s small 
hometown, a desire to associate herself with both patriarchal masculinity 
and Korea’s more rural past. It is a decision few people understand, 
especially her brother, who reminds her that her dead husband was 
unfaithful. Shin-ae denies this, as she does with many of the more painful 
aspects of her life; she tries, to paraphrase Kyung Hyun Kim, to recover a 
masculine fullness and purity in fantasy. It is only when this fantasy is 
finally shattered that she can achieve peace. The last movement shows 
this final progression, but Shin-ae has to first rebel against the patriarchal 
structure she had previously worshipped. 


Shot from behind, Shin-ae enters a store and 
steals a CD. 



Shin-ae seduces the pharmacist and is 
depicted ... 


This last section is the most stylistically diverse of the film, alternating 
between rapidly edited moments and shots of extended duration, 
culminating with the longest take of the picture. The ASL of this section 
(roughly 33 and one half minutes in length) is 27 seconds, considerably 
longer than earlier movements of the narrative, but contains within it the 
shortest cuts as well. Just as the narrative is moving towards its climax, so 
is Lee’s style of long takes and conventional edits. This is because Shin-ae 
herself is moving towards an end point in her existential crisis of 
meaning. The violent shifts in style mark this anguish. Shin-ae achieves 
meaning through her acts of rebellion, but this comes at a harsh price, 
ending with her own self-mutilation. 

Following a rather conventionally edited scene in which Shin-ae goes to a 
church and causes a minor disturbance, she is back with her church 
group. This over three-minute scene is handled with just two shots. The 
first shot positions Shin-ae in the back right of the frame as the reverend 
asks the group to pray for her. Lee then cuts to a shot that centrally 
positions Shin-ae, framed between Mr. Kim and the reverend. She 
announces the betrayal she feels from God, who has forgiven and given 
peace to her son’s murderer but not to her. She then rises and asks 
everyone to leave. As she walks to the kitchen, she screams in terror in 
reaction to something out of frame. Mr. Kim rises and states that it was 










... in an overhead (God’s eye?) shot as she 
has sex with him by the side of the road. 



Mr. Kim finally erupts in anger. 



Shin-ae cuts herself (hands off-screen) as 
she again looks up and asks if God is 
watching. 



Breaking down, Shin-ae runs outside, 
looking for help after her self-mutilation. 


only an earthworm. Shin-ae collapses to the ground and continues to sob 
loudly and violently. This is one of the oddest moments in the story, and 
one without any clear and immediate explanation. It does become more 
explicable by the conclusion, as I will discuss shortly, but for the moment 
it is important to point out the stylistic decision to use a long take and a 
long shot for this incident. The fact that the viewer does not see anything 
disturbing, and that Mr. Kim dismisses the earthworm as harmless, 
indicates the psychological nature of Shin-ae’s reaction. This revulsion 
and terror at the natural world is in many ways understandable for a 
character that views God as a malevolent force. The solution Shin-ae 
attempts is openly to defy and rebel against God and those who follow 
Christianity. Although Shin-ae no longer believes in God, she needs God 
as a presence to allow meaning to continue. But as this sequence already 
foreshadows, the psychic cost to Shin-ae will be too much. 

The next twenty minutes of the film detail Shin-ae’s various acts of social 
disturbance. This begins with a long take of her shoplifting a CD from a 
local store, only to be caught. Next, Shin-ae interrupts an outdoor sermon 
by playing the same CD (featuring the song “Lies”) from the PA system. 
This scene is very quickly edited, including many shots of the church 
audience praying and then being disturbed by Shin-ae’s actions. Despite 
the childishness of Shin-ae’s behavior, I would argue that Lee’s editing 
identifies with her attempt to break the complacent and inauthentic 
religion being practiced here. The members of the audience are never 
seen as being genuine in their actions, unlike the genuine despair 
experienced by Shin-ae. The many cuts to many different members of the 
crowd both reinforces the generic and rehearsed nature of their grief, at 
least from Shin-ae’s perspective. Next, after re-enacting the original 
phone call of Jun’s kidnapping, Shin-ae calls Mr. Kim for a date. But she 
breaks this engagement in order to seduce the local pharmacist, the 
husband of the woman who originally tried to persuade her to accept 
religion. Lee edits this sequence very similarly to the earlier scenes 
between Shin-ae and the man’s wife. Here the dramatic situation is 
reversed. Shin-ae is the seducer, and she is trying to lure the man away 
from rather than towards God. They go for a drive and then stop in an 
open field. The editing slows at this point, with Shin-ae pointedly 
glancing upwards before she gets out of the car, inviting God’s gaze. Lee 
cuts to a long take overhead shot (over 60 seconds in length), looking 
down on the two as they begin to have sex. Shin-ae looks at the camera, 
and states, “Can you see?” At the level of narrative, she is talking to God, 
but at the formal level, it appears she is also talking to the omniscient, 
God-like spectator in the audience. The man, however, is unable to 
perform sexually, stating that he feels that “God is watching.” At this 
point, the film’s editing returns to “normal.” From an overhead 
perspective, Lee shows Shin-ae vomit, the physical manifestation of her 
emotional distress that will climax shortly. 


Having failed to seduce one man, Shin-ae next turns to Mr. Kim. The 
scene begins with a long take in his apartment as he talks on the phone 
with his constantly criticizing mother. Shin-ae enters and sits opposite 
him. There are four reverse-field cuts as Shin-ae talks to him and asks if 
he wants to have sex. The shot holds as Mr. Kim rises to her taunts about 
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People hear her cries and the long take ends 
as Lee finishes with a close-up of Shin-ae. 



Mr. Kim picks her up from the hospital 
mental ward and at her request, taks her to a 
hairdresser’s. The murderer’s daughter 
works there now, and Shin-ae leaves with 
her hair half-cut. 



Outside the shop, Shin-ae gives her last look 
upwards. 



Shin-ae then encounters the shop owner. 


his lack of action. Throughout, Mr. Kim has been a loyal friend to Shin-ae, 
but she rejects him, likely because he is not the cultural ideal of 
masculinity. However, her taunting here finally causes him to react. The 
camera pans to follow him to the other side of the room where his 
frustration boils over and he begins to smash things. He quickly regains 
his composure, but Shin-ae runs away and heads back out into the street. 
Lee’s camera tracks behind her as she talks to herself, seemingly about 
her father. There is a cut to a frontal view as Shin-ae once again looks 
upward and says, “I won’t lose to you. Never.” At this point, Shin-ae’s 
rebellion is not only against God, but also her father, her dead husband, 
her brother, and patriarchy in general. In any case, God has become 
personified, an entity onto which Shin-ae can project her existential rage. 
She decides to interrupt the prayer meeting being held by her church 
group for her benefit, breaking their window after observing their 
meeting from the outside. At this point, there is very little place for her 
rage to find expression except inward. This is how the film reaches its 
climax. 

Shin-ae is alone at home, doing the dishes. As usual, Lee first shoots her 
from behind, and then gives the reverse shot. She rubs her face with ice, 
as if to try to feel something and end her numbness, and then quickly 
turns on all the lights and sits at the living room table. There is a cut to a 
medium close-up, the last edit of the scene. The next shot is the longest 
take of the film at 155 seconds, and it is the height of the narrative’s 
melodrama as well. Shin-ae is eating an apple with a knife, an action 
located below the frame. She looks up and asks, “Are you looking? Do you 
see?” From her pained expression, one can guess that she is cutting 
herself, although this is not revealed until the camera finally tilts down. 
Shin-ae then stumbles out unto the street, with the camera following 
behind her. She desperately asks people on the street to help her, 
reaching out at one point to a woman who avoids her. The shot ends with 
a close-up of Shin-ae’s face and a fade out. This scene both conforms to 
the conventions of melodrama and subverts them. The melodramatic 
villain, for example, is not a character, but rather God himself. Shin-ae 
mutilates herself and then looks to be rescued in the tradition of last- 
minute heroics, but she only receives shocked stares from a rather 
indifferent society. The film cannot offer any easy solution to her 
suffering, because there is no tangible villain to be confronted (as Lee had 
already subverted the villain in the early scene at the prison). Instead, Lee 
offers a rather de-dramatized coda that nevertheless offers some degree of 
hope compared to the relentless suffering of the rest of the narrative. 

The coda begins with Mr. Kim and Shin-ae’s brother driving to pick her 
up at the hospital. They meet Shin-ae, and then immediately drop off the 
brother at the train station. This is the first of many repetitions of early 
scenes Lee will use over these last ten minutes of the story. In this case, it 
is one more example of the distance between Shin-ae and her brother and 
the purely ceremonial nature of their relationship. In the next repetition, 
Shin-ae is taken to the hairdresser. Here, typical of the coincidences of 
melodrama, the daughter of her son’s murderer is now working there. 
After beginning to have her hair cut by that young woman, Shin-ae storms 
off. Mr. Kim follows her and asks what is wrong. She asks why he brought 














In the final long take, Shin-ae cuts her own 
hair and ... 



... the final image, as Lee moves away from 
Shin-ae, rests on the ground. 


her to this salon. Mr. Kim is oblivious. Shin-ae looks up to the sky and 
turns and leaves. Next, she encounters the shop-owner who had earlier 
criticized her (a scene that had also taken place at a hair salon). But now 
the woman says that she has taken Shin-ae’s advice. The shop owner asks 
about Shin-ae’s half-cut hair, and Shin-ae tells her she got up and left 
because she didn’t like the salon. When the woman calls her crazy, Shin- 
ae immediately becomes embarrassed by her inappropriate comment. 
However, the two women begin laughing, sharing one of the few moments 
of camaraderie in the movie. The fact that Shin-ae has left behind her 
brother and Mr. Kim to find a moment of connection with another 
woman is significant here, showing Shin-ae moving away from patriarchy. 
This movement continues with the next scene, a 147 second sequence shot 
that ends the film. 

Shin-ae returns home and enters the backyard in order to finish cutting 
her hair. As she begins cutting in front of a mirror, Mr. Kim enters from 
the back of the frame. He offers to hold it up for her, and Shin-ae accepts. 
Lee tracks in slightly to frame Shin-ae in the mirror, with Mr. Kim’s head 
out of the frame. There is then a tilt down to the ground, where the wind 
blows the fallen hair over to the ground. The shot then holds on the 
ground for over 30 seconds until there is a fade-out and the end credits 
begin to run. Non-diegetic music also makes a rare appearance here. This 
shot is another of the series of returns made during the conclusion. This is 
the space of the first time in which Jun goes missing (although it was in 
the form of “play”). And, as Martha P. Nochimson has noted, the last shot 
of the dirt recalls the opening shot of the sky, a metaphor for the greater 
movement away from abstraction and towards concrete life. [28] Shin-ae 
has seemingly stopped viewing God and the universe as a force, accepting 
the meaning of the concrete and of the everyday. She has also taken 
responsibility for and control of her actions and her life. And for a film in 
which we constantly see the character looking up towards the sky, the 
final image of the ground, held for a very long time, is not only the image 
of the director Lee but of his character/surrogate Shin-ae as well. It is 
here that the editing rate has slowed the most, in marked contrast to the 
editing of the film’s opening. The very ordinary nature of the coda is now 
not marked by the repeated reverse field classical approach, but by the 
use of long take realism. In this way, the characters of Shin-ae and 
director Lee are parallel. Shin-ae spends the film lying in various ways 
before finally reaching an acceptance. Likewise, if Lee had to stimulate 
the audience by “lying” earlier, he now wants to close his film by telling 
the truth. 


In conclusion, far from an “ordinary” film, Secret Sunshine is an attempt 
to merge an art cinema style with a more classical editing approach. The 
seemingly simple style of the film masks the fact that, as always, Lee’s 
aesthetic is intensely political in its attempt to connect with a mass 
audience and find social meaning. I argue that this is one of the reasons 
Shin-ae and her story so attracted him. The idea of meaning and 
meaninglessness obsesses Kim. He has stated that he is trying to “create 
as much meaning as possible and communicate with the audience 
through my films,” but then claims that he doesn’t think it is possible to 
communicate through this medium. [29] After completing Milyang, he 
claimed that he was “seriously considering not making films anymore” 






because he is “pessimistic about the future of film. How can we stimulate 
the audience, and with what?”[3o] This is why I feel Milyang is as close to 
an artist statement we are likely to get from Lee. 

What the film reveals is that his pessimism stems from his veiy idealism. 
The movement of the visuals from sky to earth grounds that idealism in 
materiality, but it hardly represents a complete rejection of the world. 
There is a hopeful reading to the conclusion, in that Shin-ae has survived 
and assumed responsibility, breaking with the bad faith she was 
exhibiting. And it is hopeful in that, after a five-year absence, Lee 
completed another work of art and overcame (at least temporarily) the 
paralysis of meaninglessness. Despite his pessimism about the future of 
the medium, he has attempted to reach a mass audience without 
compromising his attempt to make socially significant art. It may not be a 
model that can be followed in other national contexts, and it may soon be 
impossible within the film medium, as Lee suggests. But it is nevertheless 
an honorable goal, a striving to make art socially relevant that is to be 
admired. In short, it is an ethical act. 
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Rush Hour. Jackie Chan’s transnational 
repertory moves beyond multiculturalism and 
cosmopolitanism to explore a cosmopolitical 
identity. 



The Matrix is an allegory of Hollywood’s 
version of transnational capitalism. 
Hollywood’s cinematic fantasy creates the 
agility of the major hero Neo who exists 
flexibly in two worlds. 


Transnational China and 
Hollywood-ized Chineseness: 
interventions and discontents 


Review of Gina Marchetti, Tan See Kam, and Peter X Feng’s 
edited volume Chinese Connections: Critical Perspective on 
Film, Identity, and Diaspora (Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press, 2009); and Kenneth Chan’s Remade in Hollywood: The 
Global Chinese Presence in Transnational Chinese Cinemas 
(Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 2009). 

by Kin-Yan Szeto 

In this age of transnationalism, the flow of capital, people, and ideas 
shapes the ways we perceive cultural identity—beyond national or ethnic 
contours. Film participates in such a global circuit of capital flow, talent 
and culture. Its popularity alone provides critics with important 
justifications for attending to its representations of society, popular 
culture, and processes of cultural production and consumption. More 
important, the transnational nature of film production and circulation 
problematizes using ancestry and nationality as a prior rationale and logic 
to define identity. The increasing global presence of Chinese-language 
cinema and the international influence of its producers, directors, and 
actors have caused scholars and critics to raise important questions about 
this cinema’s sociocultural consequences. Considering Chinese and 
Chinese diaspora film, two recent scholarly volumes tackle issues of 
spectatorship, representation, and identity from a transnational 
perspective: Gina Marchetti, Tan See Kam and Peter Feng’s edited 
volume, Chinese Connections: Critical Perspective on Film, Identity, and 
Diaspora, and Kenneth Chan’s Remade in Hollywood: The Global 
Chinese Presence in Transnational Chinese Cinemas. Both Chinese 
Connections and Remade in Hollywood reveal how today’s cinema calls 
for a reconsideration of issues such as cultural identity and demands new 
critical models regarding spectatorship, production, consumption, 
nationalism, and hybridity in the process of border-crossing. In 
addressing the global circulation of films, both books deal with the 
overlapping contact zones between Chinese diasporic cinema and other 
cinemas (such as Hollywood, etc). Each book suggests a different 
paradigm for theorizing the multidirectional flows of capital, people, film 
traditions, and politics in the overlapping zones. 

Marchetti et al., editors of Chinese Connections: Critical Perspective on 
Film, Identity, and Diaspora, note that the concept of “transnational 
















The presence of an internationally well- 
known Hong Kong star Maggie Cheung in 
Oliver Assayas’s French movie Irma Vep 
(1996) represents the increasing visibility of 
the Asian continent and Asian films, and the 
film demystifies the French female vampire 
muse by interrogating such a cinematic 
construction. 



In Hulk, Ang Lee explores Hulk's 
primitiveness as an allegory of transnational 
capitalism in a political critique that extends 
beyond the confines of Hulk’s cartoon 
frames and the generic conventions of 
Hollywood action-fantasy. 


China” presents a particular challenge to film studies because it throws 
issues of spectatorship, representation, national cinema, and genre as 
well as gender into a state of crisis.[l] fopen endnotes in new windowl 
“Transnational China” is also the book’s guiding concept. The anthology 
deals with the multidirectional trajectories of filmmaking networks and 
cultural production, particularly focusing on the work produced by major 
filmmakers and film artists who shuttle between Hollywood, European, 
Asian American, and Chinese cinemas. In fact, “transnational China,” as 
suggested by Marchetti et al., is a concept that expands upon Tu Wei- 
ming’s notion of “Cultural China” (1-34). In this case, Marchetti et al. use 
this concept within the larger framework of a transnational public sphere, 
a framework that attempts to contest China-centrism in its analytical 
paradigm. Alternatively, Kenneth Chan’s Remade in Hollywood: The 
Global Chinese Presence in Transnational Chinese Cinemas suggests that 
the arrival of Chinese cinemas in Hollywood is an “Asian invasion” into 
U.S. multiplexes. He examines how Chinese cinemas deal with 
“Hollywood’s multiculturalist approach to cultural appropriation and 
syncretism” (1). In general, Chan indicates that such an uneven power 
relation in the Chinese-Hollywood relation is revealed in two major ways: 
the Hollywood representation of Chinese as the ethnic Other and the 
Chinese film artists’ self-representation as “autoethnography” (11). Both 
of these aspects reflect how mainstream U.S. consumers continue to 
consume “Hollywood-ized Chineseness as Chineseness, with its 
Orientalist and stereotypical elements, reconfigured and transformed for 
contemporary audience consumption, remaining more or less intact” 
throughout Hollywood’s history (176). Under these uneven situations, 
Kenneth Chan notes that these Chinese directors or film artists making 
films in Hollywood are further limited by Hollywood’s ideological and 
cultural biases about the Chinese Other. 

Chinese Connections in transnational China: 
global connections 

The book’s first section, “Global Connections,” consists of eight articles 
that examine the interactions among U.S., European, and Chinese 
cultures as they are represented in films. It explores the flow of Hong 
Kong film talent to Hollywood through examples such as The Matrix 
(1999), Lethal Weapon 4 (1998), and Rush Hour (1998). This section 
deals with the intersections of Hong Kong action films and African 
American hip-hop, the use of music in Taiwan’s New Wave cinema, an 
account of the Chinese reception of Hollywood films, and a study of Hong 
Kong cinema in the context of a globalization. Overall, the transnational 
interactions demonstrated in various case studies in this section offer 
different ways of thinking and contesting the East/West dichotomy. 

Peter X Feng highlights through the example of Matrix (1999) that 
Hollywood’s cinematic fantasy, film diegesis and narrative continue to be 
defined as by the local instead of the global, despite the fact that our 
contemporary economic reality depends on the flow of transnational 
capital, which has already restructured local and global economies. 
Alternatively, Grace An examines Irma Vep (1996), a remake of Les 
Vampires (directed by Louis Feuillade, 1915), and the way that Oliver 






John Woo's Face Off'. Beginning in the 
1990s, Hollywood saw the influx of Hong 
Kong-based film artists, such as John Woo, 
Jackie Chan, Jet Li, Chow Yun Fat, among 
others. 



An essay on East Palace, West Palace looks 
at China’s emergent gay and lesbian culture 
by reviewing the connection between Zhang 
Yuan’s interest in social marginality with his 
position as an independent filmmaker. 


Assayas’s French remake utilizes the presence of an internationally well- 
known Hong Kong star, Maggie Cheung. An finds in the film “Parisan” 
and “Asian” geocultural encounters of cinemas. She problematizes the 
East/West dichotomy as she interrogates issues such as Orientalism and 
misunderstandings about the East, and reflects on the state of French 
cinema in globalized political economy of film culture (34). In another 
essay, Aaron Han Joon Magnan-Park examines the reception of Hong 
Kong cinema in France and discusses how Hong Kong cinema, 
particularly action film, should not be considered simply as ethnic cinema 
but instead as part of a transnational film phenomenon. 

In a different vein, Frances Gatward suggests that a “culturally hybrid 
approach” can subvert “categorical oppositions” (66). In particular, she 
investigates close links between hip-hop and Hong Kong martial arts 
films, and how these cultural phenomena address experiences such as 
marginalization, cultural imperialism, colonialism, nationalism, and 
political subordination. In contrast, Gayle Wald points out important 
transitions in the U.S. multiculturalist imagination of race, masculinity, 
and citizenship in Hollywood films such as Lethal Weapon 4 and Rush 
Hour. She concludes that the multicultural representations of minorities 
such as African-Americans, Asians and Asian-Americans in these 
Hollywood films, however, only re-inscribe the dominant racial discourse, 
which does not pose any threats to the U.S. nationalist narratives. Wald’s 
investigation ties in with what Feng suggested earlier about The Matrix : it 
may be interpreted as “an allegory of transnational capitalism” that 
reveals how Hollywood’s cinematic fantasy continues to be characterized 
by the local instead of a more global discourse (16-17). 

By revealing that the neocolonial interface between local and foreign 
cultures is more complex than an East/West dichotomy can explain, 
Emilie Yueh-yu Yeh examines transnational connections in Taiwan’s New 
Wave cinema. Yeh states that the music in Edward Yang’s films, 
particularly in A Brighter Summer Day, demonstrates Taiwan’s 
neocolonial appropriation of U.S. popular music and illustrates a kind of 
freedom and pleasure that allows the restless youth of the 1960s to enact 
their independence and individuality. Such an essay traces an historical 
moment of allegiance to Western culture in Taiwan. In another 
perspective on Taiwan, Gina Marchetti explores Ang Lee’s Hollywood film 
Hulk within the discourses of the history of Taiwan, the politics of U.S. 
minorities, Orientalism and the “threats to [U.S.] national security” as a 
result of 9/11 and the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq (96). By examining 
Lee’s work “not only geopolitically, but ideologically, culturally, and 
aesthetically,” Marchetti provokes an analytical framework that takes into 
consideration Lee’s film transnational trajectory and also contests the 
local/global dichotomy (94). 

This section concludes with Chuck Kleinhans’s essay that examines how 
transnational interactions between Hong Kong and Hollywood require an 
analytical model that also contests an East/West dichotomy. Kleinhans 
asks: If the game of competition in a global film market considers only 
box-office success, what critical criteria we would take into consideration 







Jackie Chan's Rumble in the Bronx : Asian 
martial arts also offer challenges to the 
Western understanding and cultural ideas of 
gender, and the static dichotomy of self and 
Other 



72 Storeys : Eric Khoo’s art-house films 
undermine the official discourse of economic 
achievements and good governance that is 
embedded in the ideals of self-sacrifice, 
family, consensus, and harmony of the 
national ideology. 



Mee Pok Man : The Singaporean filmmaker 
Eric Khoo deals with the important social 
issues such as poverty, prostitutions, 
suicide, child abuse, incest and alternative 
life-styles among dysfunctional individuals, 


in our analysis and discussion. Would it be economic, ideological or 
artistic success? Kleinhans’ critical questions echo many similar concerns 
with spectatorship, representation, identity, and processes of cultural 
production and consumption discussed by other authors throughout this 
volume. 

Chinese Connections : questions of gender 

The six articles in second section of Chinese Connections, “Questions of 
Gender,” deal with the representation of masculinity, femininity, 
sexuality, and queer sexualities and identities in the films made in the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) and Hong Kong from the postwar years 
onward. This section indicates how examining gender representation in 
film can reveal the complex cultural aspects of presenting various local, 
transnational, flexible and interpersonal structures and processes, as 
these function inside and outside “transnational China.” 

This section begins with Zhou Xuelin’s essay that relates the limitations 
placed on gender and sexual representation in the films made in the PRC 
to the fact that Mainland China is “currently a developing country still in 
the initial state of socialism” (134). Thus, gender and sexual 
representations found in modern films made in Mainland China embody 
contradictions surrounding nationalism, tradition and modernity. 
Expounding on the same theme of tradition and modernity, Andrew 
Grossman indicates that many Chinese films reveal “the ideological 
tensions between Eastern and Western feminism” and are often weighted 
against discourses such as “liberal humanist content” and “Hollywood 
xenophobia” (139,150). He argues that both Western patriarchy and the 
economics of international film distribution also have great impact on 
how women are represented in Chinese films. 

In a different way, Helen Hok-Sze Leung considers “queer sexuality as a 
metaphor for Hong Kong’s postcolonial predicament” in Hong Kong 
comedies (162). Similarly, Chris Berry looks at China’s emergent gay and 
lesbian culture by reviewing the film, East Palace, West Palace, taking up 
the connection between the director Zhang Yuan’s interest in social 
marginality and position as an independent filmmaker. Both Leung and 
Berry examine how the representations of queer sexualities and identities 
in films can either contest “the homogenizing discourse about Chinese 
nationalism” or reveal contradictions between “the government’s efforts 
to control access to public discourse” and the “eagerness of citizens to 
engage in public discourse” (162,174). Both authors not only articulate 
how queer sexualities and identities challenge heteronormative discourse 
of sexual orientation, but they also unearth paradoxes found in the 
hegemonic representation of geopolitical locality, nation, ethnicity or 
social class. 

Li-Mei Chang points out how a First and Third dichotomy exists in the 
geopolitical separation between Hong Kong and Mainland China. 
Cinematic representations of the Mainlanders and Hong Kongers in Hong 
Kong cinema demonstrate “binary oppositions and power dominance of 
Hong Kong/First World/male and mainland China/Third World/female” 
(181). Chang shows that such a binarism is sustained by patriarchal 
















families and communities that show the 
underbelly of the capitalist and affluent 
Singapore. 
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Tsai Ming-Liang explores the absurdities and 
paradoxes of modernity, and reveals 
hollowness in Taiwanese experience, 
especially within the larger discourse of 
Taiwanese nationalism. 


discourse, desire for capitalist consumption, and internal Orientalism 
despite the ethnic ties between Hong Kong and Mainland China. 

With a different approach, Aaron D. Anderson concludes this section by 
examining Asian martial-arts cinema. He suggests that Chinese martial 
arts movement cannot be described in static dichotomous terms as 
masculine versus feminine (196). He indicates that Western scholars can 
see by way of contrast with Asian conceptions of the body the 
contradictions within Western “cultural ideas of gender” and static 
notions of an ethnic Other (202). Thus, Anderson contests the 
contradictory dichotomies often used for understanding gender relations, 
femininity/masculinity, bodily movement, culture, and identity. 

Chinese Connections : 
at the millennium and beyond 

The concluding section “At the Millennium and Beyond” maps 
“transnational China” by including films made in Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and Mainland China. It brings together five essays about Hong 
Kong directors, new Taiwanese filmmakers like Tsai Ming-Liang, 
contemporary Singaporean films by Eric Khoo, and Chinese Fifth and 
Sixth Generation Filmmakers. 

Giving an account of modernity’s economic, social, and cultural 
implications is the strategy of essays written by Tan See Kam and Jenny 
Lau. Tan See Kam brings into focus how the Singaporean filmmaker Eric 
Khoo portrays a dark and deviant side of the nation state that undermines 
“one dimensional Singapore” in the way that his scripts challenge the 
official discourse of “economic achievements, good governance, and 
obedient citizemy” (207, 216). Similarly, Jenny Lau examines the films of 
the 1990s made by the so-called Sixth Generation, whose films show that 
how Beijing is caught between “its role as a city of culture, history, 
community governmental power, national symbolism, and revolutionary 
idealism, and its new role as a city of modernization and materialism.” 
(222). These films show “instability in identity, life, and human 
relationships” as Chinese cities like Beijing move toward globalization 
and a market economy (231). 


On a different note, Peter Hitchcock suggests that Tsai Ming-Liang’s films 
problematize the politics of place and Taiwan’s desires as a nation. Tsai 
deemphasizes “the specificity of his urban locales in order to generalize 
his commentary on the human condition,” and thus his films question 
monolithic notions of Chineseness, Taiwanese identity and Chinese 
modernity (242). Alternatively, Esther C. M. Yau discusses how nostalgic 
songs and tender disembodied female signing voice in Hong Kong films 
such as Victim are entwined with the patrilineal logic of capitalism. In 
conclusion, Evans Chan critically explores how the film Hero reveals 
Zhang Yimou as a “self-elected national myth-maker” whose creation of 
“facist aesthetics” and “facist hero” strives to fashion an unifying 
narrative of China as a “ideal capitalist state” with “superpowerdom and 
expansionism” in the global capitalist system (268, 269, 271, 273, 274). 
Chan reveals the intricate politics of power and art woven by China, a 
driven economic giant in the global entertainment industry, as Chan 
observes “China’s resurgence in the new millennium” (276). 
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Wong Kar-Wai's Happy Together suggests 
the visual deferral and textual prevention of 
1997. 


Remade in Hollywood : 

Hollywood-ized Chineseness 

Instead of deploying “transnational China” as an ideological framework to 
contest China-centrism, Kenneth Chan’s Remade in Hollywood exposes 
the politics that accompany Hollywood-centrism in the global film 
market. He shows how many Hollywood-produced or distributed films 
made by Chinese or Chinese American film artists are limited by the 
racial and cultural biases long-evident in Hollywood film history. 
According to Chan, many of these filmmakers and artists have to 
compromise with Orientalist stereotypes, racialization, and “Hollywood- 
ized Chineseness” in their films. In this book, he also discusses how China 
is represented in Hollywood films, and he examines how the 1997 
handover of Hong Kong to the PRC became an important filmic 
representation as it coincided with the influx of Hong Kong based film 
artists, such as John Woo, Jackie Chan, Jet Li, Chow Yun Fat, among 
others into Hollywood. 



Happy Together evokes Hong Kong’s exilic 
existence while facing the threat of an 
uncertain national future. 


Chan’s book consists of seven chapters and a coda. The first chapter lays 
out a number of framing questions. Chan questions whether the current 
Asian presence reinforces Orientalist imagery and racist depictions of 
Chinese as used within “the yellow peril” narrative in classical Hollywood. 
Chan suggests that the contemporary Chinese-Hollywood phenomenon 
reveals “an uneven cultural, financial, and political power dynamics in 
these cinematic contact zones” (11). He further indicates that how the 
Hollywood produced or distributed films made by these directors and 
film artists of the Chinese descent are limited by a Hollywood-centrism 
paradigm in the international film industry. 

Chapter two offers film examples that deal with the 1997 handover of 
Hong Kong from British to Chinese sovereignty, including Wong Kar- 
wai’s Happy Together, Wayne Wang’s Chinese Box and Evans Chan’s The 
Map of Sex and Love. The 1997 handover provoked specific issues of 
cultural and diasporic identity, and politics in these films. From another 
perspective, chapter three discusses films such as Red Corner, Kundun, 
and Seven Years in Tibet, especially in terms of the films’ historical 
shortcomings and how they framed human rights and lack of democracy 
in China through a Hollywood imagination about China’s Otherness. 


Chapter four assesses how the Chinese wwcia (swordplay) film Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden Dragon represents the significant moment of the wuxia 
genre’s arrival in Hollywood. The film interrogates traditional cultural 
and patriarchal hegemony in China while it is still entwined with “self- 
Orientalizing” and self-exoticism discourse (80). Chan also discusses the 
thirst for ethnic differences that is represented by Chinese wuxia cinema, 
including Hero and House of Flying Daggers. Chapter five considers 
Hollywood films such as Lethal Weapon 4, The Corruptor, Rush Hour, 






Wayne Wang's Chinese Box reveals the 
colonialist nostalgia that disregards Hong 
Kong’s cultural and political reality. 



Kundun uses the ethnographic filmmaking 
only to foster a simplistic criticism of Chinese 
oppression of Tibet that perpetuates the 
familiar victim versus oppressor narrative. 


Rush Hour II and Romeo Must Die, and the ways these films circulate the 
cinematic representations of Chinese in terms of illegality and criminality, 
a trope of villainy associated with U.S. national, ideological, racial, and 
Orientalist discourses. 

Chapter six details Hollywood’s fetishism of Chineseness, particularly 
through its appropriation of action cinema. The author assets that Jackie 
Chan’s success in Hollywood shows an intercultural tactics of “mimicry as 
failure,” about which I will explain more later. In contrast, he interrogates 
how a postmodern aesthetics of intercultural hybridization in the Kill Bill 
films creates complex tensions between “cinematic pleasure and its 
complicit relation to various modes of exploitation in a capitalist film 
economy,” especially as Quentin Tarantino pulls various elements from 
Asian cinemas out of their original context (130,150). 

Chapter seven is about spiritualism. It analyzes how Bulletproof Monk, 
Double Vision, The Myth, and The Promise represent Otherness by using 
themes of Chinese religious beliefs and superstitions. The author argues 
that “Chinese supernaturalism” continues the East-West divide, as it 
reifies racial stereotypes and cultural assumptions around issues such as 
ethnic assimilation in the United States. The book concludes with a brief 
coda by reinstating its thesis about how mainstream consumers continue 
to consume “Hollywood-ized Chineseness” as Hollywood perpetuates its 
Orientalist and stereotypical assumptions for consumption. 

Interventions and discontents 

Both Chinese Connections and Remade in Hollywood deal with the 
transnational sphere of film circulation and consumption. Rejecting the 
parochial view of cultural identity, Gina Marchetti et al.’s edited volume 
Chinese Connections explores “larger” China beyond the so-called “three 
Chinas:” Mainland China, Taiwan and Hong Kong (2). This book also 
brings together the connections between both Chinese and non-Chinese 
language cinemas, and its authors use methodologies from Chinese 
studies, Asian American studies, diasporic and global studies. Thus, 
Marchetti et al. use the term “transnational China” to indicate a 
separation from yet connection to China (2). Terms such as “cultural 
China” or “transnational China” demonstrate as a commonplace the 
structures of contemporary geopolitics and global economics of 
production, consumption and cultural exchange. 


The term “transnational China” shows how this phenomenon is global in 
scope, while also analyzing transnational cultural production with 
particular reference to the domain of the Chinese diaspora. It retains a 
perspective of cultural Chineseness that challenges the forces of China- 
centrism yet at the same time collapses nuances of emerging dissident 





The complexity of intertextuality, exploitation, 
and cannibalism deployed by Tarantino in 
the Kill Bill films can easily fit into the 
discourse of postmodern pastiche. Such 
postmodern discourse does not necessarily 
question or undermine the Caucasian Bride 
character performed by Uma Thurman. 
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Ang Lee's Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon 
interrogates the traditional Chinese cultural 
and patriarchal hegemony as well as the 
Orientalist discourse. 


socio-cultural discourses with the “borderless” paradigm of 
transnationalism. For instance, Melissa J. Brown’s book Is Taiwan 
Chinese? The Impact of Culture, Power, and Migration on Changing 
Identities explores how the category of Chineseness cannot fully describe 
the Taiwanese experience. 

Overall, using “transnational” China as the overarching framework, 
Chinese Connections touches on many key questions of Chinese culture, 
nation, and geopolitics. Its structure also contests China-centrism, 
although China certainly remains a major point of reference within the 
analytical framework of “transnational China,’ culturally, geopolitically 
and economically. Yet, no nation or geopolitical entity including China 
can claim to be the “center” within this intellectually challenging 
endeavor. Thus, these transnational Chinese connections demonstrated 
in the volume edited by Marchetti et al. become its critical methodology 
and intellectual intervention. 

Chinese Connections concludes with Evans Chan’s essay, which indicates 
there is a new global driving force, a new logic defined by China’s globalist 
perspective, compared to a more widely considered, Hollywood-oriented 
narrative of globalization. In this vein, Hollywood-centrism is the focal 
point of critique in Remade in Hollywood. In Remade in Hollywood, the 
author discusses how the film artists deal with issues of Orientalist 
stereotypes, diasporic identity, gender politics, racialization, and global 
market forces in their works. Kenneth Chan examines how an ethnic 
Otherness such as Chineseness is circulated in the global film market in a 
way that suits Hollywood’s ideological and cultural constructions, based 
on a long history of screen representations of Chinese. The major issue 
that needs examination here is not merely Hollywood’s racism but how 
understanding this as a transnational cultural phenomenon reveals a 
global framework that is also Hollywood’s. 

Both Chinese Connections and Remade in Hollywood point out 
important issues regarding the kinds of analytical frameworks we may 
use in analyzing global mediated culture. In Chinese Connections, Peter X 
Feng argues how “a world without rules and controls, without borders or 
boundaries” in the age of transnational capitalism has problematized 
W.E.B. Du Bois’ earlier notion of “double consciousness” in regards to 
race. Now postmodern subjects can easily pass from one ethnic 
consciousness to another, so this kind of flexibility in identity dilutes a 
political intonation (16). On the other hand, Gina Marchetti evokes the 
same “two-ness” in Du Bois’ argument to discuss the kind of political 
awareness that a “colored” subject embodies as the subject reflects on 
how “the white world views him” (98). Marchetti engages with Trinh T. 
Minh-ha’s concept that “within every third world there is a first word and 
vice versa” (105). Undeniably, in a postmodern and global world, double 
consciousness is no longer the only, or even main perspective held by a 
colonial or ethnic subject. However, the political edge of a colonial subject 
who has endured the history of colonialism, politics of socio-political 
displacement, and state of oppression, cannot be discarded. The flow of 
transnational capital may be borderless, but as it has restructured local 
and global boundaries, subjects, and ideas, it has also restructured but 







The global popularity of the Chinese wuxia 
films shows the thirst for ethnic differences. 



Jet Li in Romeo Must Die: The interracial 
pairing in this film serves to contain the racial 
strife and ghettoized crime within the 
multicultural spectacle. 


perpetuated inequalities. 

Similarly, Remade in Hollywood also brings up a point about the fine line 
between postcolonial and postmodern models when analyzing film texts 
(146). For instance, the author discusses how Jackie Chan’s intertextual 
hybridization of U.S. film icons like John Wayne and James Bond as 
examples of “mimicry as failure,” a concept based on the work of 
postcolonial scholar Homi Bhabha (130,133). In comparison, in the Kill 
Bill films, by parodying or mimicking Asian film genres, such postmodern 
aesthetics reveal the “playfulness of camp” and “sadomasochistic pleasure 
of cinematic gaze” that still do not necessarily question or undermine the 
subject integrity of the Caucasian Bride character played by Uma 
Thurman (145,149). In particular, the author notes that Jackie Chan’s 
comic intercultural mimicry of Western action heroes such as John 
Wayne reflects “racial castration” as Chan is “pitched against the racial 
impossibility of measuring up to the mythic standards of a John Wayne” 
(Ml)- 

While this argument has explanatory power within the U.S. nationalist 
and cultural framework, the issue at stake is how to examine this 
transnational “Asian invasion” of the U.S. multiplexes within and beyond 
Hollywood’s cultural and racial discourses. On that note, the author of 
Remade in Hollywood indicates that Jackie Chan reinforces his star 
image’s “universal cosmopolitan appeal” (133) and what David Bordwell 
calls “calculated cosmopolitanism” (132) in the way that Chan playfully 
mimics Western white heroes. But such mimicry turns out to be failure as 
he is “almost the same but not white” (134). In this case, there is nothing 
automatically political about cosmopolitanism; one may cross national 
boundaries or live in a multicultural metropolis such as Hong Kong or 
Los Angeles without being politicized about it. 

However, Jackie Chan’s transnational repertory moves beyond 
multiculturalism and cosmopolitanism to explore a cosmopolitical 
identity that emerges from geopolitical knowledge and experience. 
Indeed, there is a difference between cosmopolitanism and 
cosmopolitical. Chan’s cosmopolitics, as I have argued in another context, 
emerges from the experience of multiple displacements in consciousness 
that occur in the process of acquiring the tactical knowledge needed to 
operate from a number of geopolitical locations and multiple subject 
positions. [2] lopen endnotes in new window! His integration of Asian 
and Hollywood cinematic knowledge reveals him to identify with and 
represent himself as a political minority as he works across hegemonic 
power structures that pervade the histories of the Chinese diaspora, 
colonialism, postcolonialism, Orientalism, and globalization. Chan’s 
screen persona is constructed in relation to the conventions of his parody 
of idealized Chinese martial masculinity as well as white masculinity. His 
comical superspy/cowboy/kung-fu hero images playfully displace 
dominant and idealized notions of masculinity in both Hollywood and 
Chinese contexts. The key is to explore the emergence of new ways of 
thinking about identity and geographic boundary critically. 

The interactions between Hollywood and its Chinese counterparts (or 
East and West) challenge the operations of specific perspectives offered 
by capitalist regimes of production that are rooted in stable national 
identities. These two scholarly volumes open up the different possibilities 
of understanding, answering and writing about the array of transnational 










Shanghai Noon: Instead of “mimicry as 
failure,” Jackie Chan’s comical superspy/ 
cowboy/kung-fu hero images playfully 
displace dominant and idealized notions of 
masculinity in both Hollywood and Chinese 
contexts. 


sites surrounding cinema and its multiple connections. Marchetti et al. 
have suggested that the “contradictions surrounding the label of ‘Chinese 
cinema’ call for a truly dialectical film criticism” (5). By problematizing 
the paradigms of area studies that are, as what Rey Chow has indicated 
as, an “offshoot of the U.S. cold war political strategy that found its 
anchorage in higher education,” we would need to consider critically how 
to handle the diverse experiences that are articulated in our studies (17). 
By reimagining a geopolitical field that contests essentialized notions of 
China- or Hollywood-centrism, we could also remind ourselves that 
thinking, writing and teaching film and cultural criticism demands a 
dialectically critical approach, one that unveils what has been concealed 
and failed to be articulated in the East/West dichotomy. 
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Notes 


1. In Spaces Of Their Own: Women’s Public Sphere in Transnational China 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1999), Mayfair Yang indicates 
that the term “transnational China” refers to Mainland China, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Chinese communities in other parts of the world (3). Similarly, Gina 
Marchetti extends on this concept of “transnational China” is in her book 
From Tian’anmen to Times Square: Transnational China and the Chinese 
Diaspora on Global Screens, 1989-1997 (Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press, 2006). In this book, Marchetti presents a range of work by filmmakers 
and media artists working within China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore, and 
on transnational co-productions involving these different locations. The book 
also deals with examples within the Chinese diaspora and work produced on 
China by non-Chinese, f return to page 1 of essavl 

2. Kin-Yan Szeto. “Jackie Chan’s Cosmopolitical Consciousness and Comic 
Displacement.” Modern Chinese Literature and Culture, vol. 20, no. 2 (Fall 
2008): 229-260. freturn to page 2] 
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Rage against the state: 
historicizing the “angry young 
man” in Tamil cinema 

by Kumuthan Maderya 


Rajinikanth as the dreaded gangster Manick 
Baashha in the blockbuster Baashha (1995). 
The flashback sequence in the film that 
explains Baashha’s mission of revenge is set 
in the 1980s and appropriates themes from 
the ‘AYM’ genre. 



Heinous and violent crimes... 



... brutal rape scenes ... 


This essay examines the conventions and ideology behind the “Angry 
Young Man” genre in Tamil cinema. Despite the genre’s popular run in 
the 1980s, these films about volatile anti-heroes remain an unexplored 
dimension in Tamil film history. The genre’s popularity and the idioms 
that it introduced into Indian cinematic discourse lead to the question of 
how such narratives address the anxieties of their times. This is especially 
so given that scripts at that time dealt with failed bureaucracies, corrupt 
politicians, crooked cops and a feeble justice system in fictional films that 
intended to “expose” social conditions. Critically using feature films as a 
kind of historical text, I hope to show how this genre enunciates a vitriolic 
critique of the Indian state. At the same time, the films also display the 
same populist proclivities that crippled the state in the first place, 
perpetuating a cycle where the cinematic and the real reinforce each 
other. This amalgamation of fantasy and political reality is an 
idiosyncratic legacy of this era of popular Tamil cinema. 

Introduction: popular film as history 

In his essay “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction,” 
Walter Benjamin elaborates a cogent interface between politics and 
cultural products. Benjamin suggests that through mass production, art is 
detached from its basis in ritual to become based on political praxis. [1] 
[open endnotes in new window] Just as significant is his argument that 
films are able to create a heightened consciousness of the world in ways 
that other art forms are unable to effect. [2] Popular Tamil cinema, from 
the southern Indian state of Tamil Nadu, has notoriously exploited this 
visual-aural dimension of film for propaganda and political mobilization. 
The stimulus to write this essay comes from viewing specific Tamil films 
from the 1980s. That decade saw the popularization of a pulp trope that 
developed into a mainstream genre—“Angry Young Man” (henceforth, 
“AYM’) films. Through using picturesque and at times grotesque 
representations—especially of excessive violence—these films painted a 
chaotic image of their times. Promoted as rebellion against the 
establishment, the “AYM” cycle opened up a new representational space, 
which from our perspective offers unique access into understanding the 











... anti-heroes driven by sheer rage... 



... and bloodthirsty resolutions, which 
culminate in the gory death of the villain — 
these are just some of the conventions 
associated with the ‘AYM’ genre. 



The Tamil film industry is located in the city 
of Chennai, (formerly known as Madras) in 
the Southern Indian state of Tamil Nadu. 


popular consciousness of that time. 

To view Indian history through the lenses of Tamil cinema is to do so 
through a plurality of narratives. With an annual production of around 
800-1000 films, India is at present the world’s largest producer of films. 
[3] What is often unnoticed is that “Bollywood,” as Hindi cinema is 
known globally, is but one of the many language cinemas in India. 

Of these, the Tamil film industry is Hindi cinema’s biggest competitor for 
the title of the “most well-known and widely appreciated beyond the 
country’s borders”—a label often applied to Bollywood which has led 
some to call Tamil films “the Significant Other.”[4] On one level, this 
critical discussion analyzes how Indian cinema outside the Bollywood 
hegemony mediates between national and regional concerns to address a 
heterogeneous audience. On another level, criticism has deconstructed 
Hindi cinema’s “AYM” genre, epitomized by screen legend Amitabh 
Bachchan, to the extent that the academic study of this trope leaves little 
here to explore. However, critics have not yet considered how the “AYM” 
trope in India’s other cinemas can provide a new perspective for Indian 
historiography. I hope to advance an understanding of how the significant 
other angry young hero, personified by superstar Rajinikanth in Tamil 
cinema, addresses the collective concerns of the period in which it was 
made. 

Existing paradigms for examining Tamil cinema were shaped by early 
English-language criticism that gave greater credence to the study of film 
stars’ political activism. Such studies in political sociology tended to focus 
on interactions between social structures, charismatic personalities, and 
political parties. Political scientist Robert L. Hardgrave Jr., writing in the 
1970s, highlighted how the luminaries of the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (Dravidian Progressive Federation or DMK), a key political 
party in Tamil Nadu, used Tamil film as vehicle for propagating Tamil 
nationalism and critiquing the caste system as the cause of social 
inequality. [5] Drawing heavily from anthropology, these studies reveal 
how the star persona of the two biggest film stars who dominated Tamil 
cinema between the 1950s and the 1970s attained a cult following that 
allowed them to enter politics. These two were M. G. Ramachandran — 
famously recognized by his initials MGR — and V. C. Ganesan — more 
popularly known as Sivaji Ganesan or Sivaji after his outstanding role as 
the 17th century Marathi warrior Shivaji Bhosle in a stage play early in his 
career. [6] More significantly, empirical evidence has proven that the 
success the DMK and Indian National Congress respectively had in 
utilizing MGR and Sivaji was evident in their fans’ voting patterns, which 
coincided with the party their idols represented. [7] In this way, the 
earliest academic work on Tamil cinema concretized a link between 
electoral politics and film culture. 

Another facet of the complex relation between Tamil film and politics, 
which has been the subject of recent academic work, is fan club 
participation. Owing to the popularity of joining rasigar manrams or fan 
clubs for movie stars, such studies are important in understanding this 
subculture as a social phenomenon. Anthropologists like Sara Dickey and 
Martyn Rogers have analyzed how fans consume and make meaning out 
of films as well as how these fan clubs are politicized through association 
with the parties that film stars are aligned with. [8] By identifying fan 
clubs as a form of subcultural political mobilization, Dickey and Rogers 












Screen legend Amitabh Bachchan 
epitomized the ‘Angry Young Man’ in Hindi 
cinema. 



Superstar Rajinikanth personified the ‘Angry 
Young Man’ in Tamil cinema. 


reaffirm a connection between democratic participation and fandom. 

Compared to the sophistication of research from political sociology and 
anthropology, discussions of Tamil film history remain inchoate. Film 
history could either refer to the development of the medium over time or 
the usage of documentary and fictional films as historical source material. 
For S. Theodore Baskaran, the insufficiency of film studies scholarship is 
explained by two factors, a general apathy towards using visual material 
in Indian historiography and, more important, indifference towards 
cinema by the educated in India. [9] Despite these limitations, there have 
been a few pioneering works on Tamil film history. Stephen Hughes has 
written on the exhibition practices, government regulation, and 
technology behind the early Tamil film industry from the first silent films 
of the 1910s to the arrival of sound in the 1930s. [10] Baskaran himself 
studied the newsreels, documentaries, and films produced until the 1940s 
that were used as nationalist propaganda in the anti-colonial struggle 
against the British. [11] Judging from these limited but valuable studies, it 
is clear that there is a need for a more comprehensive research into the 
history of Tamil films. 

Given the academic apprehension towards film history, M. S. S. Pandian’s 
The Image Trap: M. G. Ramachandran in Film and Politics is a 
foundational attempt at using Tamil feature films as historical source 
material. [12] In this book, Pandian studies the construction of the 
immensely popular cinematic image of MGR. The argument is that 
MGR’s on-screen persona conjoined with working class cultural idioms to 
constitute an ego ideal that MGR consciously constructed as he rose to 
power as Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu (1977-1987), the highest office in 
the federal state. To reach this conclusion, Pandian dissected MGR’s films 
to analyze the ideological functions of the mise-en-scene, 
characterization, and dialogue that appealed to the subaltern classes. 
Through combining film studies strategies with historical analysis, 
Pandian established a new dimension for historiography. 


Despite the “AYM” genre’s popularity in Tamil cinema during the 1980s, 
it has received scant academic attention. Though some writers indicate 
that such a cycle existed, they have not been able to suitably categorize or 
historicize it. For example, though Dickey uses Tamil films from the mid- 
1980s in her fieldwork, those films she chooses are clearly depoliticized. 
Favoring the family melodrama, she does not explain why she avoids the 
genre of what she calls a new type of political film, which specializes in 
stories of revenge against corrupt politicians. [13] David B. Pratt builds his 
own compelling account of Tamil Nadu politics around the film, Idhu 
Engal Neethi (“Our Justice,” Dir. S. A. Chandrasekar, 1988) that bears all 
the elements of films in the genre, but which Pratt vaguely categorizes as 
a “political film.”[i4] Pratt’s study also ignores the production of similar 
films since the late 1970s. 


Recent research by scholar Sathiavathi Chinniah has corrected this 
paucity of attention to the genre. In her essay on the changing 
representations of the Tamil movie heroine, Chinniah provides a brief but 
vital reference to the “AYM” genre of Tamil cinema. She writes: 


'The “angry young man” genre attained importance in Tamil 








The iconic image of film star turned politician 
MGR. 


cinema in the 1980s. This type of film, made popular in Hindi 
cinema through Amitabh Bachchaan, was represented in 
Tamil cinema largely through the superstar Rajinikant. In 
many of these films, the hero, initially an honest person, turns 
into an angry young man when faced with the attempted or 
actual rape or murder of his sister, girlfriend or mother. ”[15] 



However, Chinniah’s gendered analysis falls short in accounting for the 
role of the state as a contested site within the narrative, which I will 
explain later. 

The methodology employed in this essay is based upon a premise 
articulated by Marc Ferro: 

“Each film has a value as a document, whatever its seeming 
nature.”[i6] 

Films from the past, offer a new frontier of historical study beyond the 
ambit of print literature. As Ferro suggests, 


The thespian Sivaji Ganesan in a rare 
photograph with the man he is often 
compared to, Hollywood actor and Oscar 
winner, Marlon Brando. 


“Cinema and especially the fictional film, open a royal way to 
psycho-socio-historical zones never reached by the analysis of 
[written] ‘documents.”’[17] 

Via popular film texts, the scholar gains an audio-visual access to the 
ideological polemics and political concerns underpinning society. [18] 
When a study combines this cinematic analysis with details culled about 
the film’s production background and political function, a more 
comprehensive picture emerges.[19] Thus, popular film texts have the 
potential to shape our historical understanding of a particular period in 
different ways from written documents from the same timeframe. 


A retrospective study of cinema in Tamil Nadu has much value because 
there is a tradition of a vibrant film culture there. Prior to the widespread 
diffusion in the 1990s of satellite televisions, cinema was the mass 
medium in Tamil Nadu with the greatest audience; even radio was 
“limited as a disseminating medium” since most people only listen to film 




Tamil Nadu is home to a vibrant and thriving 
film culture. Fan club flags, banners and cut¬ 
outs (large cut-board figures of a film star) 
adorn the cinema when a popular star’s new 
film is released. 



Besides the permanent cinema theatre, the 
temporary theatres of the ‘touring talkies’ 
ensured that the fantasy worlds created by 
the medium reached even the poorest parts 
of the country. 


songs.[20] In 1986, there were 2,153 cinema halls—of which 320 
temporary cinemas were “touring talkies” located in rural and semi-urban 
areas for the poorest people. [21] This made Tamil Nadu the state with the 
second largest number of cinema halls in India. [22] Moreover, the 
extensive venues for exhibition matched the growing output of the Tamil 
film industry. According to the Encyclopedia of Indian Cinema, the 
number of sound features produced annually in Tamil rose from 105 films 
in 1978 to 194 films in 1990.[23] Based on her fieldwork on the 
consumption of Tamil films between 1985 and 1987, Dickey adds that 85 
percent of the adults she spoke to went to the movies at least three to four 
times a month. [24] Such an extensive proliferation and consumption of 
films in the 1980s affirm the value of studying Tamil cinema historically 
as a kind of cultural production with great social potency. 

There is an inter-connectedness between the different language cinemas 
in India. Thus the radical and subversive themes from Tamil cinema’s 
“AYM” genre permeated into Hindi cinema and other regional film 
industries. Since the end of the silent-film era in the 1930s and arrival of 
the talkies, successful Hindi films have been dubbed or remade into other 
Indian language versions such as Bengali, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu and 
Malayalam and vice-versa. [25] Remakes tend to be more popular 
because using a cast of local stars and making changes to fit differing 
cultural contexts ensure familiarity for the local audience while retaining 
the original screenplay. This practice persists today in Indian cinema. As 
it would be evident below, films in the Tamil “AYM” genre have not only 
been remade into Hindi and Telugu, but also certain films in the genre 
were remade from films originally produced in Hindi, Telugu and 
Malayalam. The synergy achieved through creative fusion and adaptation 
of plots from other film industries in India ensured the sustainability of 
the genre for an entire decade. More important, the conspicuous 
propagandistic potential of the “AYM” genre is not limited to Tamil Nadu 
in its mode of address. 

I have found that the films in Tamil cinema’s “AYM” genre enunciate a 
sustained indictment of the Indian state by valorizing unconstitutional, 
vigilante approaches to justice. By privileging verisimilitude over allegory, 
these films blatantly visualize state failure in a kind of social commentary. 
Yet ideologically these films appropriate the same brand of rabid 
populism that crippled the state in the first place, perpetuating a cycle 
where the reel and the real reinforce each other. 


There is a history of the failures of using populism in Indian political 
discourse. The origins of the crisis of the Indian state can be traced to 






Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s leadership. Under Indira Gandhi, 
populist measures permeated the political system, and because they did 
not solve problems, they often undercut the government and 
subsequently accelerated state corruption. The corresponding political 
backdrop in Tamil Nadu was the corrupt but popular government under 
the aegis of Chief Minister MGR, a key practitioner of populist discourse. 
Because populism serves as a palliative rather than offer a remedy to the 
problems faced by the state, when the palliative wears off, the state 
unleashes its coercive power to suppress dissidents. In the 1980s, the 
visibility of the state’s shortcomings and its resort to violence led to a loss 
of legitimacy that found filmic expression in the conventions of the 
“AYM” genre. Furthermore, when these films are reexamined through 
oppositional readings, it becomes apparent that the genre’s cinematic 
codes appropriated the same populist discourse to the extent that even 
Rajinikanth, the angry hero himself, later became ascribed with extra- 
cinematic political potential. Such a circular and ambivalent relation to 
state functioning amalgamates fantasy and reality in a way that 
characterizes Tamil cinema. 

A caveat: I am not offering here a sociological study of film but am 
attempting to use popular film texts as historical evidence. While it might 
buttress my analysis to include data on specific mass audience responses 
to these films, such data is not available. And so I cannot provide a 
definitive end to the study of the “AYM” genre in Tamil cinema but hope 
to offer a fresh perspective on a hitherto unexamined political/cultural 
phenomenon. 
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Nehru envisioned the state to be a positive force 
for change that would penetrate all areas of 
society. 



Nehru’s key historical legacy was to bestow the 
Indian state with highly inflated and wide- 
reaching duties. 


State and populism in India 

Before considering the “AYM” genre’s radical dimensions, it is instructive to 
ask: What precipitated the atrophy of the state—as portrayed in Tamil 
cinema? The causes of this decline become clear when one views the period 
1971-1977, which saw the rise of populism under the leadership of Indira 
Gandhi. Manipulated by India’s political elite mostly for expedience and 
electoral gain, populism led to the destabilization and subsequent corruption 
of the Indian state. 

India’s first Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru thought the state should 
transcend traditional roles of maintaining territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. According to Sunil Khilnani, the Indian state was envisioned by 
Nehru—its chief architect—to become a “developmental agency” that would 
penetrate all areas of society while being subject to democratic 
circumscription.[26] fopen endnotes in new window] Nehru was convinced of 
the state’s ability to remold Indian society as a trustee when India became a 
Republic on January 26,1950. At that point the state took upon itself a 
myriad responsibilities: “from patrolling borders that stretched across 
glaciers, to abolishing untouchability, from constraining religious passions to 
building nuclear reactors.”[27]The key historical legacy of Nehru’s leadership 
was therefore to lay upon the Indian state highly inflated and wide-reaching 
duties. 

Nehru’s daughter Indira effectively institutionalized populism. Her slogans in 
the lead-up to the 1971 general elections reveal the large-scale operation of 
populist rhetoric, encapsulated in a direct appeal to the rural and urban poor. 
Consider, for example, her emphatic and successful election slogan: Garibi 
Hatao! (End to Poverty!) The limits of this kind of political thinking were 
obvious to a journalist writing at that time: 

“The instant poverty-removal slogan was an economic absurdity. 
Psychologically and politically...it was however, a decisive asset for 
a community at war with reason and rationality.”[28] 

This rhetorical assert was converted into resounding electoral gains for 
Indira’s party as it won 350 seats won out of 523 seats. Indira was so glorified 
as the source of success that her Congress faction became known as Congress 
(I) for Indira. 

For historian Ayesha Jalal, such a recourse to populism is a symptom that a 
state's institutional competence and legitimacy is either eroding or eroded. 
[29] Populism utilizes a seductive appeal to the masses by 

“giving voice to the frustrations of the dispossessed... [with] its 
declared aims to dent the existing structures of domination and 
privilege.”[3o] 

What differentiates this political temperament from other ideologies is that it 
resorts to empty sloganeering with a rhetoric of revolution transmitted by a 
charismatic personality, rather than being premised on any systematic 






Nehru did not believe in nepotism and did not 
prepare his daughter Indira to be his successor 
to the position of Prime Minister. 



After Nehru’s death in 1964 and the death of his 
successor as Prime Minister, Lai Bahadur 
Shastri (1964-1966), Nehru’s daughter Indira 
was made Prime Minister by senior members of 
the Congress party in 1966. 


analysis of social inequities. [31] Consequentially, Indira’s resort to populism 
would diminish any remaining legitimacy the Indian state had. 

Through such kinds of populist mobilization, the nature of politics in India 
was transformed. The centralization of power according to Indira’s whims 
implied that those placed at the head of regional Congress (I) party 
organizations were of her own coterie: “mere clients rather than supporters of 
the central authority.”[32] The Congress system was undermined by the 
absence of experienced and committed cadre who had risen up from the 
grassroots.[33] People pressed into political service were now political 
contractors who would go to any length to dragoon votes.[34] The language of 
money replaced open debate around issues and programs, indispensable to 
the operation of democratic systems as effective registries of discontent. This 
kind of politics and corruption of representative democracy found 
representation in 1980s Tamil cinema. Here the scripts developed the 
character of the suitcase-politician (one who has received suitcases of bribe 
money) as villain, and such a trope effectively appealed to current 
resentments against politics. 

The underworld-funded suitcase-politician in the “AYM” genre was not just 
an imaginative characterization. With the social contract established between 
the electorate and the Congress’ political elite in tatters, black money became 
the means through which the government bought support. [35] T. V. 
Sathyamurthy reveals that many politicians and leaders from the early-i970s 
onwards had a talent for making the right contacts with black market barons, 
as the black economy became the “demi-goddess presiding over the fortunes 
of the ruling party.”[36] Furthermore, legal institutions did little to stop the 
black economy, so a new political dispensation based purely on money came 
to the fore.[37] 

Between 1973 and 1975, the failure of democracy became pronounced as 
politics spilled on to the streets with violence. Student youth movements in 
Gujarat and Bihar felt that there was no other way to get grievances redressed 
than through demonstrations, strikes, gheraos (encircling a government 
building or politician’s office in protest), bandhs (general strikes), and street 
violence. [38] They protested rampant inflation and shortages of essential 
goods, compounded by an unresponsive administration. These protests 
coincided with National Railwaymen’s Union’s attempt at a nationwide strike 
in May 1974. At a rally in Patna in October 1974, prominent Gandhian, 
Jayaprakash Narayan (JP), called for Sampoorna Kranti (Total Revolution) 
and threatened to “establish a parallel government” with a “People’s 
Assembly.”[39] In this way, India saw the development of a “parallel” politics 
that challenged the very legitimacy of state institutions. 

The Emergency was imposed on June 26,1975, as an authoritarian reaction 
to a severe challenge to Indira’s leadership. The specific trigger came on the 
eve of the Emergency declaration when JP urged the army, police and 
government workers not to obey orders they considered wrong, as the 
Opposition parties organized nationwide strikes against Indira.[40] Indira’s 
justifications for imposing the Emergency were ostensibly framed in 
nationalist-populist terms, as a measure to defeat 

“the deep and widespread conspiracy which had been brewing 
ever since [she] began to introduce progressive measures of 
benefit to the common man and woman of India.”[4i] 

The Indian Emergency therefore came about through process in which a 
crisis-laden ruling elite drew the party, governmental system, and eventually 
the state itself, into a crisis.[42] 









The 1971 election slogan Garibi Hatao (End to 
Poverty!) was an economic absurdity but 
translated into massive electoral gains for 
Indira’s faction of the Congress party. 



The seductive appeal of Indira’s populism. 
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Indira’s most vociferous political opponents 
were arrested during the Indian Emergency. 


From 1975 to 1987 the general tone of people’s thinking in India became 
darker, moving from “political disquiet to a deeper historical pessimism.”[43] 
Sudipta Kaviraj attributes to the Emergency years of 1975-1977 this sense of 
apprehension about Indian democracy and gloom over the tasks that Nehru’s 
state had undertaken.[44] During these two years, the state unleashed the full 
measure of its coercive powers against the populace. Under the Maintenance 
of Internal Security Act (MISA) and the Defense of India Rules (DIR), from 
1975-1977 nearly 110,000 people were detained.[45] For the first time since 
Independence, freedom of speech and press were severely curtailed. 
Emergency rule became a virtual “bureaucracy-cum-police raj” with many 
instances of blatant misuse of power. [46] The forced sterilizations of around 
8.2 million men and women between 1976 and 1977 and forced slum 
clearances, organized by Indira’s son Sanjay Gandhi and the Youth Congress, 
became among the worst memories of the Emergency. [47] Such draconian 
actions aroused strong opposition to the government after a brief period of 
support for the stability that the Emergency brought. [48] 

By January 1977, the authoritarian interlude ended. But politics and the 
state, “once seen as the prophylactic that would invigorate the country, were 
now seen as the disease,” a disease set in process by the expedient politics of 
populism. [49] 

The MGR phenomenon 

Indira faced a political backlash from the Emergency in the elections of 1977. 
For the first time in the history of independent India, a non-Congress 
government under the Janata party alliance captured power at the center. 
However, in Tamil Nadu, Congress (I)’s position was strengthened through a 
coalition with the “Robin Hood of Tamil movies,” MGR.[so] Matinee idol 
MGR exploited the film-politics nexus like no other before him, and he rose to 
the highest office in Tamil Nadu, only to entrench a regime mired in 
corruption. 

The cinema industry occupied an influential position in Tamil Nadu’s post¬ 
colonial history. When the DMK dislodged Congress from the helm in the 
Tamil Nadu state’s Fourth Legislative Assembly elections in 1967, the widely 
acknowledged reason for the DMK victory was that its intimate association 
with both theatre and cinema helped the party to spread its ideology and gain 
mass support.[5i] 

During the silent film era (1917-1931), films produced in the South Indian film 
production capital of Madras (now known as Chennai) were mostly 
mythological films, which brought stories from Hindu myths and epics to the 
screen. After the first Tamil sound feature, the mythological film Kalidas (Dir. 
H. M. Reddy, 1931), the introduction of talkies accelerated the Tamil film 
industry's development. However, by the mid-forties, the public’s interest in 
mythological films began to fade. 

For fresh ideas, the film industry capitalized on the popularity of playwrights 
from Tamil theatre, who were associated with the Dravidian movement. 

Tamil Nadu’s first non-Congress Chief Minister, C. N. Annadurai, was a 
scriptwriter who had first established the DMK in 1949. The DMK was a 
political offshoot from the anti-Brahmin, anti-Congress and anti-North 
Indian cultural and social reformist movement Dravida Kazhagam 
(Dravidian Federation). From the late 1940s, Annadurai and his successor as 
Chief Minister, M. Karunanidhi—who held the view that “art should be for 
propaganda”—scripted a series of socially themed melodramas heavily 
politicized in their rejection of North-Indian domination and Brahmin 















supremacy. [52] 



Annadurai (left) and his young lieutenant 
Karunanidhi (right) used the Tamil theatre and 
Tamil films to spread the ideology of the DMK. 



After Sivaji distanced himself from the DMK in 



The Hollywood film Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town (1936) was adapted by Annadurai 
into a Tamil screenplay as Nallathambi, 
starring actress Bhanumathi and 
comedian N.S.Krishnan. 



Malaikkallan (Mountain Dacoit, Dir. S.M. 
Sreeramula Naidu, 1954) was an action 
adventure blockbuster and early MGR - 
Karunanidhi collaboration. 



in his debut role as Gunasekaran in 
Parasakthi , Sivaji Ganesan plays the 
oppressive society's victim. In a famous 
courtroom scene Sivaji, speaking 
Karunanidhi’s alliterative monologue, 
powerfully harangues against upper class 
elitism, caste oppression, and the 
hypocrisy of religion. 



Immediately after the film’s title-card, the 
credits establish the film’s illustrious 
dialogue writer. 



Malaikkallaris box-office success made 
MGR a superstar in Tamil cinema and 
established him as a swashbuckling 
romantic hero. He plays a Robin-Hood 
type figure who steals from the rich and 
gives to the poor. 


In Nadodi Mannan, another early MGR 
blockbuster, he plays a vagabond 
revolutionary who looks like the king. 
When the vagabond takes the kings’ 
place he introduces a series of reforms 
like those in the DMK party manifesto. 

























the mid-1950s, MGR became the face of the 
DMK party (seen here with Karunanidhi before a 
photo of Annadurai). 


In these ideological films, such as Nallathambi (“Good Brother,” Dir. 
Krishnan-Panju, 1949), Veilaikaari (“Servant Girl,” Dir. A. S. A.Samy, 1949) 
and the controversial Parasakthi (“Goddess,” Dir. Krishnan-Panju, 1952), 
DMK’s themes centered on issues such as 



In Marmayogi (‘Mysterious Saint’, Dir. A.S.A. 
Sami, 1951), MGR stars as a prince who rebels 
against the rule of an evil queen (his father’s 
mistress who usurps the throne) and restores 
his father to the throne. MGR, who was an 
ardent fan of the swashbuckling heroes of Silent 
Era Hollywood: Errol Flynn and Douglas 
Fairbanks, achieved great success in roles as a 
swashbuckling Robin-Hood type hero after this 
film. 


“widow-remarriage, the injustices of untouchability, the self- 
respect marriage, zamindari abolition [zamindars were members 
of the landed gentry who were absentee landlords], Prohibition 
and religious hypocrisy.”[53] 

Thus, since its early history, Tamil movies have politicized art. 

The DMK propaganda machine found an emblematic figure in MGR. First, 
the red and black DMK party flag and the party symbol of the rising sun 
inspired anagrammatic references placed in MGR films.[54] Typically, MGR’s 
characters appeared in a red shirt and a pair of black pants in the opening 
scenes of color films like Nam Naadu (“Our Country,” Dir. Jambulingam, 
1969) or in important scenes in films like Rickshawkaran (“Rickshaw-man,” 
Dir. M. Krishnan, 1971). In black and white films, MGR’s characters had 
names like uthaya suriyan (rising sun) and kathiravan (sun) as in 
Chakravarty Thirumagal (“Princess,” Dir. P. Neelakantan, 1957) and Puthiya 
Bhoomi (“New World,” Dir. Tapi Chanakya, 1968) respectively. In addition, 
the Manichean Weltanschauung of MGR’s films often centered on the conflict 
between the upper-caste men/women or the feudal landlords/rich 
industrialists versus MGR, the proletarian representative of the subaltern 
classes and lower castes.[55] MGR was also the archetypal Tamil hero: 
irresistibly handsome, brave, warrior-like, and unselfish.[56] As such a hero 
par excellence , MGR monopolized popular imagination as the swashbuckling 
champion of the downtrodden while allegorically representing the DMK. 




The opening scene of Nam Naadu 
introduces the villains to be wealthy 
businessmen, who masquerade as social 
workers to steal from the unknowing 
masses. 


After the unscrupulous villains are 
introduced in Nam Naadu the voice-over 
narrator says the people need “a true 
servant of the masses.” At that point the 
camera fades out from the laughing 
villains to capture MGR walking. MGR's 
entry is brought to focus using a long to 
medium shot. He is in the DMK colors of 
red and black, reading a book with 
pictures of Gandhi and DMK-founder 
Annadurai on its front and back covers. 








MGR, once again in the familiar red and black, 
this time as a cycle rickshaw rider, in a still from 
the film Rickshawkaran. 



In a crucial scene in the fantasy 
adventure film Adimai Penn, MGR meets 
his mother (the enslaved queen of a 
fictional kingdom) and promises to 
liberate the oppressed womenfolk of the 
kingdom. Here, MGR is again in the 
colors of the DMK. 



In the 1960s, MGR acted more in 
melodramas set in the present rather than 
historical films or fantasy adventures. In 
socially themed melodramas, like 
Thozhilali (‘Worker’, Dir. 

M.A.Thirumugam, 1964), he played the 
proletarian representative of the subaltern 
classes and lower castes. 



In film after film, MGR was portrayed as an 
irresistibly handsome, brave, warrior-like and 
unselfish hero, traits that made him an ego-ideal 
for men and an object of desire for women. 


Though MGR was strongly linked to the DMK for most of its history, he left 
the party in 1971 and was able to thrive independently as a politician with his 
own offshoot All India Anna-DMK (AIADMK) party. MGR’s success stems 
from the “symbiotic relationship” between cinema and politics in Tamil Nadu. 
[57] MGR was able to employ performative idioms within his campaign 
rhetoric. For instance, an important motif in MGR films was that the 
thaaikulam (mother community) was regarded as preeminently weak and 
especially worthy of protection. [58] Consonant with characterizations in 
popular MGR films like Thai Kaatha Thanaiyan (“Son who Protects his 
Mother,” Dir. M. A.Thirumugam,i962), Enga Veetu Pillai (“Child of Our 
Home,” Dir. Tapi Chanakya, 1965) and Adimai Penn (“Enslaved Woman,” 

Dir. K. Sankar, 1969) MGR in his election tours depicted Indira 

“as a poor mother wanting to do good to the downtrodden being 

hounded on all sides by evil men.”[59] 

Through the effective fusion of the virtual and the real, MGR became an 
active promoter of Indira’s populism and thrived in the new political 
environment that she created as Chief Minister. 



The most iconic image of MGR is from the film Enga Veetu Pillai, when MGR’s character 
threatens to whip the Landlord with the very whip that the Landlord used to discipline his 
workers and servants. 
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The Populists: Prime Minister Indira with 
Chief Minister MGR. 


Having nurtured his image as an exemplar of “paternal populist” values 
through his work in film, MGR was able to successfully translate this into a 
political idiom.[6o] fopen endnotes in new window! Paternal populism 
encouraged party cadre and supporters to believe that the leader’s 
munificence directly brought them the benefits they received. [61] The spirit 
of paternalist populism was exemplified by “The Chief Minister’s Noon-Meals 
Programme” ushered in July 1982 by MGR. Under this program at least one 
meal each was provided for over six million underfed children; and it later 
included, pensioners, military veterans and destitute widows—totaling up to 
over twelve million beneficiaries by 1986.[62] As a result, MGR’s image was 
greatly enhanced by praises such as the “benevolent god of the masses” and 
metonymic sobriquets like Annam itta kai (the hand which has given food)— 
incidentally also the name of an MGR film from 1972. [63] This program was 
accompanied by other populist schemes such as the availability of rice at 
subsidized prizes for low and middle-income earners in ration shops. [64] 
Puratchi thalaivar (revolutionary leader) MGR’s populism solidified his 
cinematic imago from films to create a formidable political image —these 
films included Nadodi Mannan (“The Vagabond King,” Dir. T. V. Sundaram, 
1958) where a revolutionary becomes a benevolent king. The successful 
fusion of cinema and politics ensured that only death in 1987 would end 
MGR’s term in office. 



"‘Benevolent god of the masses"? 


In spite of any populist efforts to end poverty, research by the Madras 
Institute of Development Studies (MIDS) suggests that over 40 percent of the 
people in the State continued to languish below the officially defined poverty 
line. [65] Furthermore, between 1972-1973 and 1983, the rural male 
unemployment rate in Tamil Nadu increased by 86 percent, higher than the 
17.8 percent national level, while the urban unemployment rate from 1977- 
1978 to 1983 increased in Tamil Nadu at the same time it decreased at an all- 
India level. [66] To use film terms, populist measures by the MGR regime only 
gave the “illusion of change” as MGR continued to “perform” even while in 
office. [67] 

Many see MGR’s eleven-year rule as one of the darkest periods in Tamil 
Nadu’s contemporary history.[68] MGR created a despotic regime that 
violently repressed trade unions and opposed NGOs.[69] The state of Tamil 
Nadu also acquired the “distinction” as a “ruthless police-raj” amongst other 
shortcomings. [70] Unchecked police rule was further granted legal sanction 
by the Goondas (Thugs) Act of 1982, which empowered the District Collector 
(the most powerful government official in the district of a state) to detain 
anyone suspected to be a potential violator of the law for a whole year 
without trial. [71] Any restive opposition that used newspapers as its 
mouthpiece to criticize the AIADMK government was silenced through the 
Anti-Scurrility act of 1982 or illegally by party thugs. Atul Kohli shows that 
MGR and his entourage “ruled the state as a personal fiefdom” and brought it 
to near economic and administrative collapse. [72] This personal form of rule 
compounded the large-scale corruption that belied the anti-corruption 
platform upon which MGR rode on in the 1977 election campaign against 
Karunanidhi.[73] All-pervasive corruption, from MGR at the top to the police 
at the local level, crippled effective state functioning. Contrary to the radiant 






For six million children, MGR became known 
as Annam itta kai, notwithstanding the fact 
that the funding for the ‘Nutritious Noon- 
Meals Scheme’ came from the state coffers. 



aura that surrounded his filmic incarnations, Chief Minister MGR instituted a 
dark period in the state’s history. 

Any resentment held towards politicians targeted middle-level mandarins for 
condemnation but never the charismatic figure of MGR, who successfully 
deflected criticism away from himself. He could 

“distribute the causes for the ever increasing corruption and 
oppression in his rule among others—the officials, ministers and 
lower-level party functionaries.”^] 

Most people continued to glorify the cult of the leader but blamed their woes 
on his underlings. The obvious state corruption that the poor faced every day, 
in fact, allowed MGR to escape accusations of irresponsibility because of his 
incorruptible film image. [75] 

Despite his government’s shortcomings, the cumulative effect of MGR’s 
paternalist populism granted him a god-like stature. This kind of deification 
was aided by his fan clubs and “popular biographies” that obliterated any 
difference between his film imago and actual life philosophy. [77] When he 
suffered a paralytic stroke in October 1984, at least twenty-two people 
immolated themselves or cut off their limbs, fingers, or toes as offering to 
various deities, praying for the ailing leader’s recovery. [78] When MGR died 
in December 1987, thirty-one of his followers committed suicide in grief. 

For a decade, MGR had perfected the truism of ruling with an iron fist in a 
velvet glove—aided by his image as cinematic superego. By exacerbating what 
Indira activated, MGR’s leadership contributed to the conjunctures that 
delegitimized the state. The political situation had its effects on the cinematic 
realm as film narratives, through the persona of an angry young hero, 
exposed the state as an atrophied system. 

Historicizing the “Angry Young Man” genre 


The cover of an issue of Asiaweek published 
immediately after MGR’s death speaks for 
itself. 


I hope that my somewhat tedious analyses of the preceding sections serve to 
situate the reader firmly in the socio-political context in which the “AYM” 
genre thrived. I am using a “reflectionist” perspective, which considers a 
genre’s popularity as depending on the extent to which it addresses and 
negotiates contemporary concerns. [79] The “AYM” genre clearly operates 
within the matrices of the “social film,” a typology that varies from the 
mythological and historical films of Indian cinema. The social film seems 
based on life “as it is lived at the present time.”[8o] As such, the genre 
encourages vicarious identification with the righteous indignation of an anti- 
hero. Through its kinds of characterization, narrative forms, iconography, 
idioms, ideology and auteurship, the genre’s conventions were used to 
develop fictions symptomatic of its time. 


First, I want to justify using the term “AYM” genre. I find the term “social 
film” to define a genre too broad because almost all contemporary films are 
social. With genres such as the historical and mythological all but gone by the 
mid-1970s, the “social film” lacked these as a counterpoint to differentiate 
itself as a genre on its own. The term genre is appropriate in describing the 






‘AYM” films because only genre simultaneously addresses 



Annakkilli ushered in the period of the Neo- 
Nativity genre as Tamil cinema moved away 
from melodrama. 



The most famous film in the Neo-Nativity 
genre was Pattinaru Vayatinile. Besides its 
technical excellence, it also starred future 
Hindi film star actress Sridevi, Tamil star 
actor Kamalhaasan as a slow-witted and 
crippled villager as well as Rajini in an early 
role as an antagonistic village bully. 


“the industry’s investment in standardized narratives for 
commercial use on the one hand and the spectator’s pleasure in 
genre films with their stock narratives structured around 
repetition and differences.”[8i] 

While each individual film may fit into traditional categories of genre such as 
"melodrama," "drama," "action," "thriller" or a fusion of a number of 
categories of genre (a common practice in Indian cinema), the repetition of 
key conventions and/or shared thematic preoccupations that appear to relay 
similar messages film after film, also legitimizes the use of the term genre to 
describe the "AYM" films. 

In his book on the history of Tamil cinema, film director and industry insider 
Muktha V. Sinivaasan categorizes four phases of development in Tamil films 
between 1931 and 1993: 

• the first period was dominated by Hindu mythology and folk stories 
(1931-1950); 

• the second period was inundated by high melodrama (1951-1975); 

• the rise of realism, anti-sentimentality and anti-establishment films 
defined the third stage (1976-1985); and 

• the final period was marked by gratuitous violence and sex (1985-1993). 
[82] 

The changes the Tamil film industry underwent between the second and third 
stages are necessary to understand the "AYM" genre. The star-system, 
dominated by the swashbuckling hero MGR and the thespian Sivaji since the 
1950s came to an end in the mid-1970s—as the former took office as Chief 
Minister and the latter’s films began to fail at the box office. According to 
Sundar Kaali, the end of the star-system that had thrived for twenty years 
unabated, affected the studios and the producers, and plunged the industry 
into a “period of profound crisis.”[83] However, by the early 1980s, a new 
star-system based on the duopoly of the superstar Rajinikanth and the 
method actor Kamalhaasan revived the industry. During this intervening 
period, from the mid-1970s to the early 1980s, new modes of representation 
emerged that introduced hitherto unexplored characterizations. 

New modes of representation—defined by increasing narrative realism—were 
a hallmark of the genre known as neo-nativity films. Nativity films are stories 
set in rural Tamil Nadu, valorizing the rustic and foregrounding the lives of 
villagers. Neo-Nativity films like Annakkili (Dir. Devaraj-Mohan, 1976), 
Pattinaru Vayatinile (“At the Age of Sixteen, Dir. Bharathirajaa, 1977), 
Rocappu Ravikkaikkari (“Woman with the Rose-colored Blouse” Dir. 

Devaraj-Mohan, 1978) and Puttata Puttukkal (“Dysfunctional Locks, Dir. 
Mahendran, 1980) were popular in this period. The Old Nativity films, prior 
to the period, were distinguished by the phallic affirmation of the rustic hero 
and his victorious journey to eliminate social evils in the village and the city, 
while triumphing over the modern woman whom he successfully tames. [84] 
In contrast, the male protagonist in the Neo-Nativity film evidenced arrested 
development, mental inadequacy, physical failure and needed to be 











Sridevi in Pattinaru Vayatinile. 



In Sigappu Rojakkal, Kamalhaasan plays a 
misogynistic serial killer who seduces young 
women and then proceeds to murder them. 
With an anti-hero as the lead, the film 
shocked filmgoers in Tamil Nadu. 



Rajini as the lumpen Devu, causing a riot 
and breaking up a political rally in Thappu 
Thalangal. 


supported by a dominant female character. The portrayal of the village also 
changed in the Neo-Nativity films with greater care for verisimilitude and 
detail, as directors like Bharathirajaa, R. Selvaraj, K. Bhagyaraj, J. 
Mahendran, Balu Mahendra and the duo of Devaraj-Mohan took the Tamil 
film out of the studios and into the countryside for location shoots in 
searching for more authentic cinematography. 

A by-product of the shift away from melodrama after the embrace of the Neo- 
Nativity film was a transition towards more controversial interpretations of 
heroism and bolder subjects. New genres were explored and fresh new 
directions were taken in Tamil cinema to reinvigorate it after the crisis that 
occurred with the end of MGR-Sivaji star system. Young actors like 
Kamalhaasan—who was starting his career at this point—were willing to 
experiment and move away from hackneyed ideas of heroism. The success of 
the suspense thriller Sigappu Rojakkal (“Red Roses,” Dir. Bharathirajaa, 
1978), a film ahead of its time, introduced as protagonist the hitherto unseen 
figure of a psychotic and demented anti-hero (played by Kamalhaasan).[85] 
The avant-garde drama Aval Appadithan ("That’s How She is," Dir. 
C.Rudraiah, 1978) was another critically acclaimed film released during this 
period. An unsentimental feminist film about a fiercely independent woman, 
and her difficult relationship with men, Aval Appadithan uses a fluid 
narrative style and music to “[mix] flashbacks with vox-pop and glossy 
pictorialism.”[85b] Such stylized techniques of story telling were a new 
innovation in Tamil cinema. By shedding its melodramatic excesses, Tamil 
cinema became more receptive to unorthodox themes and unconventional 
filmmaking. 

The representational space opened up by Rajinikanth, or the Rajini-persona, 
similarly recoded conventions of heroism in Tamil cinema. Rajini introduced 
the figure of a forceful, menacing, macho anti-hero, as seen in the drama 
films Mullum Malarum (“Thorn and Rose,” Dir. J. Mahendran, 1978) and 
Thappu Thalangal (“Wrong Beats,” Dir. K. Balachander, 1978). Having 
begun his career as a stylish villain with gimmicks such as flicking a cigarette 
into his mouth, catchy one-liners, quick movements and swaggering 
mannerisms, Rajini fit into the mould of what was known in the industry as a 
“negative hero.” [86] Sinivaasan explains that the “negative hero” was 
celebrated because he was a refreshing change from the melodrama’s use of 
the self-sacrificing hero who renounces every personal advantage. [87] The 
audience, it seems, no longer found such representations believable. Rajini 
instead excelled in glamorizing and humanizing the lumpenproletariat in 
roles such as these—alcoholic, local gangster, gambler, henchman—but 
always a man with a fundamentally good character beneath a tough exterior. 
[ 88 ] 







In Mullum Malarum , Rajini plays the 
angry and intense Kaali, a subaltern who 
is suspicious of authority figures and 
resents the upper class elites. 



Despite being an aggressive and violent 
figure Kaali shares a special bond with 
his younger sister in Mullum Malarum. 
However, she falls in love with Kaali’s 
boss, the engineer, whom Kaali detests. 



Unlike MGR’s puritan characters, who never 
smoked or drank, the anti-heroic Rajini- 
persona was characterized by bad habits 
and negative traits. 


The popularity of the Rajini-persona was such that even when this stylized 
“negative hero” made a cameo, albeit an important one, as in Naan 
Vazhavaippaen (“I Will Sustain You,” Dir. D. Yoganad 1979) audiences 
thronged to watch. One journalist noted that many who bought tickets for the 
thriller Naan Vazhavaippaen only arrived after the interval (or intermission) 
[89] when Rajini appears as Michael De Souza, the chain-smoking thief with 
a heart, even though Sivaji was the leading actor and hero.[90] This persona 
was manipulated to great effect in Rajini’s first blockbuster Billa (Dir. Balaji, 
1980), a shot-for-shot remake of the Hindi film Don (Dir. Chandra Barot, 
1978). In Billa , Rajini plays both a ruthless mafia don and a virtuous but 
unpolished street-dancer who takes the former’s place to help the police 
infiltrate the underworld. Rajini’s capacity to straddle convincingly both 
illegality and benevolent innocence ensured Billa? s box-office success. His 
idiosyncratic display of anti-heroism thrust Rajini from the status of fringe 
actor towards superstardom. 



Rajini as Michael De Souza, the chain¬ 
smoking thief with a heart of gold, in 
Naan Vazhavaippaen. 


Though Sivaji was the main-lead in Naan 
Vazhavaippaen, most audiences only 
arrived after the intermission to catch 
Rajini in an extended cameo. 

















The main reason for the success of Billa 
was Rajini’s talent in portraying both the 
villainous gangster Billa ... 


... and the virtuous and brave but 
unpolished street-dancer Rajappa who 
takes Billa’s place to help the police. 


The multiple levels of signification that encode the Rajini-persona bestowed it 
with legitimacy and accentuated its enunciation of defiance against 
established power relations. Despite being an outsider—Rajini was an ethnic 
Marathi born in the city of Bangalore in the neighboring South Indian state of 
Kannada—he became a superstar because the Rajini-hero closely adhered to 
the definitions of appropriate Tamil masculinity. Markers such as “wearing of 
a moustache, physical prowess, authority, sexual virility and the capacity to 
control women” epitomize Tamil masculinity. [91] Rajini’s characters 
displayed these localized markers of manhood with panache. Another factor, 
which made Rajini unique, was his dark complexion. Dark Rajini was 
strikingly different from his predecessors like MGR and Sivaji, who were fair 
heroes whose radiance on celluloid was assisted by thick pancake make-up. 



MGR was a fair-skinned hero whose on¬ 
screen radiance was assisted by thick 
pancake makeup. 


Compared to MGR, Rajini was strikingly 
dark and appeared almost black in 
complexion. 


If MGR, for instance, did appear as a dark-skinned character, it was to 
portray a criminal doppelganger in films like Kudiyiruntha Kovil (‘Temple of 
Refuge’, Dir. K.Shankar, 1968), and Naalai Namadhe (‘Tomorrow is Ours’, 
Dir. K.S.Sethumadhavan, 1975), usually alongside another fair-skinned, good 
MGR character as foil. Even Rajini’s contemporary, Kamalhaasan, was fair in 
complexion. The socio-cultural significance of skin-color is that for a long 
time Tamil cinema, like other cinemas in India, perpetuated the stereotype 
that black is blemish, where dark skin is thought to be the skin color of the 
lowest castes, lower classes and the traditionally subjugated people. In 
contrast, fair skin, is associated with the ruling elites (the Mughals and the 
British were fair skinned rulers), upper castes and a higher social class.[9ib] 
Rajini broke the deeply entrenched colorist stereotypes to become the first 
dark-skinned superstar and the true representative of the oppressed. Rajini’s 

















Vijayakanth was another dark-skinned star 
who became popular in the early 1980s in 
low-budget films of the ‘AYM’ genre. 



Bachchan introduced the brooding loner hero 
in Zanjeer. 



entry into cinema also allowed another dark-hued actor Vijayakanth to 
become a star. Film academic Rajan Krishnan recounts that Vijayakanth— 
who also played mostly vigilante roles in the lower budget films of the “AYM” 
genre—was considered to be a “low budget substitute to Rajini” in the initial 
phases of his film career. [92] The Rajini-persona hence, embodied an 
authentic, subaltern Tamil masculinity that would become a potent symbol of 
rebellion. 

To understand the trope of the “AYM,” it is essential at this juncture, to look 
at the ur-text, Amitabh Bachchan. Bachchan first acted as the brooding loner 
hero in Zanjeer (“Chains,” Dir. Prakash Mehra, 1973) and epitomized it after 
the success of Deewaar (“Wall,” Dir. Yash Chopra, 1975), Sholay (“Ember,” 
Dir. Ramesh Sippy, 1975) and Trishul (“Trident,” Dir. Yash Chopra, 1978). 
The Indian press at that time gave the title of “Anti-hero” and “Angry Young 
Man” to this character, which became synonymous with Bachchan after other 
similar portrayals in later films. [93] This anti-hero character time and again 
was scripted for actions that went against institutional norms but were the 
right thing to do. [94] In that way Bachchan’s characters represented a 

“unified understanding of civil society after the Emergency that 

institutions have failed [and] that old paradigms of civility will not 

work.”[95] 

The angry hero’s violence and rebellion against the state made these films 
"anti-establishment."[96] 

Significantly, the Rajini-persona also became the voice of a new sensibility, 
best described as cynical and anti-political. Where Bachchan was laconic in 
his articulation of rage, Rajini was sardonic. In the drama film, Mullum 
Malarum, the protagonist Kaali’s status as subaltern accounts for his distrust 
of all forms of establishment and so he sings: 

“Raman aandalum raavanan aandalum enokkoru kavalai illae” 

(I don’t care if the epic hero Ram rules or or the evil demon 

Ravana rules). 

The counter-hegemonic principles embedded within these lyrics and the 
song's popularity and widespread distribution were said to have earned the 
ire of the ruling AIADMK party. [97] Likewise, in another dramatic film, 
Thappu Thalangal, the lead character Devu begins the narrative as a 
lumpenproletariat hireling of politicians. He does their bidding, intimidating 
and injuring opponents, and from this position he sardonically praises the 
political system that sustains him. The first indications that Tamil cinema 
was responding to popular political skepticism began to be registered in 
terms of the irreverent Rajini-persona. 

The subversive charisma of the Rajini-persona found an especially willing 
audience amongst marginalized men. Art historian Preminda Jacob’s informs 
us that the Rajini-hero was an object of fantasy and desire for “thousands of 







However, it was Bachchan’s role as the 
gangster Vijay in the epic Deewaar, which 
popularized the figure of the angry hero. 


economically disenfranchised youths,” many of whom watched the same 
Rajini-film a number of times over. [98] While more concrete empirical 
evidence needs to be gathered to affirm this point, there is a possibility that 
Rajini’s being dark-skinned enabled male fans from the subaltern classes and 
lower castes in Tamil Nadu, most of whom are dark-skinned, to relate with 
ease to Rajini’s characters. The dark Rajini-hero’s stylized irreverence 
encouraged what anthropologist Frederick G. Bailey calls the 

“supreme trick of identification in which the [masses] see the [the 
hero] not only as an ideal above them but simultaneously as one 
of them. ”[99] 

This manner of relating to the characters effectively contributed to the 
idealization and subsequent idolization of the superstar, as Rajini became 
known as thalaivar (leader) to his legions of fans. Vicarious identification for 
the audience is therefore facilitated when phenotypical signifiers reinforce the 
screenplay to demarcate the hero as an everyman or man from the masses. 

Concomitant with his performances as an anti-hero, Rajini acted in films that 
reconfigured this persona as an avenging hero driven by sheer rage. “AYM” 
genre narratives focalized around two motifs. One was the metamorphosis of 
either a virtuous idealist or an innocent simpleton into a hardened, vengeful 
vigilante. This metamorphosis into militancy is justified as a necessary 
transformation the hero must undergo in his fight for justice in a time of 
social disintegration and moral decay. Themes centering on vendetta that 
were hitherto the mainstay of the sub-genre of “idli westerns” like Ganga 
(Dir. M. Karnan, 1972), an indigenized pastiche of Hollywood Westerns, were 
reconstituted in mainstream action films. [100] The “idli western” was briefly 
revisited in Thai Meedhu Sathyam (“Upon Mother I Promise,” Dir. R. 
Thyagarajan, 1978) in which the protagonist Babu, played by Rajini, is a 
village hick whose parents are murdered by bandits. Under the tutelage of 
another cowboy gunslinger, Babu becomes a sharpshooter who pursues and 
ruthlessly executes the perpetrators. Though the “idli western” ended after 
the less successful Naan Potta Savaal (“The Challenge I Made,” Dir. 
Puratchidaasan, 1980), motifs of metamorphosis and vengeance were 
reworked from “idli westerns” to became the dominant narrative device in 
action films like En Kelvikku Enna Bathil (“What is the Answer to My 
Question?” Dir. P. Madhavan, 1978), Kaali (Dir. I. V. Sasi, 1980), 

Polladhavan (“Ruthless One,” Dir. V. Srinivasan, 1980), Garjanai (“Roar,” 
Dir. C. V. Rajendran, 1981), and the martial arts film Paayum Puli 
(“Springing Tiger,” Dir. S. P. Muthuraman, 1983). With the success of these 
films, Rajini carved out for himself a niche in vendetta roles. 



Babu undergoes training in shooting skills 
from a gunslinger and becomes a 
sharpshooter and competent horseman. 


Babu sets off on his mission, determined 
to uphold justice and find his parents’ 
killers. 














In Thai Meethu Sathiyam, Rajini plays Babu, 
a sheperd whose parents are killed in cold- 
blood by robbers. Babu vows to take revenge 
on the perpetrators. 




With the help of his loyal dog Ramu, who 
has seen the murderers and can identify 
them, Babu searches for his parents’ 
killers. 


Babu is merciless in sentencing his 
parents’ murderers to death and in the 
style of the Western film, kills them in 
shootouts. 
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Dharmayuddham begins with a young Vijay, 
a judge’s son being kidnapped and held 
hostage by a mobster. 


A corollary motif in the “AYM” genre was that of a pathologically obsessive 
protagonist whose lost innocence festers into a need for revenge. This was 
first explored to some extent in Rajini’s inception as solo-lead in the rural 
melodrama-thriller, Bhairavi (Dir. M. Bhaskar, 1978) but with limited box- 
office success. It was the hit film Dharmayuddham (“Righteous War,” Dir. R. 
C. Sakthi, 1979) that best elaborated this theme and effectively inaugurated 
the “AYM” genre. In Dharmayuddham, the hero Vijay, played by Rajini, 
turns into a lunatic every full moon night because as a child he witnessed the 
brutal murder of his parents on a full moon night. While the audience is 
informed of this through the linear narrative, the adult Vijay does not 
understand the cause for his trauma until he finds out that it was the same 
mobster who also murdered his foster sister. An enraged Vijay hunts the 
criminal gang down to avenge the deaths of his family and exorcize his 
personal demons. This trope of a traumatized child growing up to seek 
revenge was revisited in Rajini-films like Thee (“Fire,” Dir. R. 
Krishnamoorthy, 1981), Mr. Bharath (Dir. S. P. Muthuraman, 1986) and Siva 
(Dir. Ameerjan, 1989) and in Vijayakanth films like Parvayin Marupakkam 
(“The Other Sight,” Dir. K. M. Balakrishnan, 1982) and Theerpu En Kaiyil 
(“Judgement is Mine,” Dir. V. P. Sunder, 1984). 



With the judge refusing to give in to the 
mobsters, Vijay has to watch his father and 
mother being bludgeoned to death on a full 
moon night. 



An adult Vijay, played by Rajini, grows up 
not remembering why he becomes a 
raving lunatic, who needs to be kept in 
chains every full-moon night. 



It is only while hunting for his foster 
sister’s killers that Vijay finds out that the 
same mobsters also killed his parents. 


The blockbuster Murattukkalai (“Rogue Bull,” Dir. S. P. Muthuraman, 1980) 
truly cemented Rajini’s status as superstar, fioil fopen endnotes in new 
window! This visually spectacular film juxtaposes the rustic beauty of the 
Tamil countryside against the atrocities perpetrated by a powerful landlord 
and his henchmen on the poor. Sundaralingam is a haughty and malicious 
zamindar out to eliminate an equally wealthy but simple landlord Kaalaiyan 
(played by Rajini), who avoids village politics and lives as a recluse. 
Sundaralingam’s devious accountant prods him to destroy Kaalaiyan by 
portraying Kaalaiyan as a threat to his zamindari power. After 
Sundaralingam and the policemen in his payroll frame Kaalaiyan for a 
murder he did not commit, Kaalaiyan escapes and becomes a fugitive on the 
run from the law. Driven by rage, Kaalaiyan clears his name and gets his 
revenge. The scenes where Kaalaiyan successfully engages in jallikattu 









Murattukkalai begins with scenes of a 
jallikattu competition in the midst of the 
harvest festival to establish the film’s rural 
setting. 



After smaller bulls are tamed, the biggest 
and most powerful bull in the village is 
introduced. The bull is seemingly untamable 
by other villagers. 


(bullfighting) and numerous thrilling fight sequences made the film popular 
in both rural and urban areas. (Jallikattu is a popular rural sport played 
during the harvest season in Tamil Nadu, in which an unarmed participant 
must remove a bundle of coins tied to an extremely aggressive and powerful 
bulls by taming the bull.) Kaalaiyan’s fearless participation in jallikattu 
emphasizes his ferocious masculinity and signals the end of the castrated 
protagonist in the Neo-Nativity films. Murattukkalai has since acquired an 
iconic status and is considered to be a classic in the genre of action films in 
Tamil cinema. 



When the bull’s owner claims that there is 
no one who can tame his bull, the 
landlord Kaalaiyan, played by Rajini, 
steps up to the task in style. 


Kaalaiyan’s ability to tame the bull single- 
handed establishes his fearlessness and 
ferocious masculinity. 



The zamindar , Sundaralingam’s devious 
accountant, tries to get him to destroy 
Kaalaiyan. 


Despite the cynical Kaalaiyan’s 
determination to avoid village politics, he 
is sucked in by the machinations of the 
zamindar and his accountant. 
















Kaalaiyan is arrested by corrupt cops on 
the payroll of the zamindar. However, 
Kaalaiyan escapes to clear his name and 
becomes a fugitive. 


The battle between Sundaralingam and 
Kaalaiyan continues throughout the rest 
of the film. Kaalaiyan’s struggle, like that 
of many angry heroes in the ‘AYM’ genre, 
is a personal vendetta not a social 
crusade. 



Malaiyur Mambattiyan — After killing the 
landlord and his thugs, who had earlier burnt 
his family alive, Mambattiyan becomes a 
social bandit in the village. 


After Murattukkalai, a new formula for heroism entered Tamil action film 
aesthetics. In contrast to the MGR film that centers on the struggle of the 
hero to protect the vulnerable, uplift the poor and emancipate society from 
social evils, Kaalaiyan’s struggle is a personal vendetta. Echoing similar shifts 
in Hollywood's modes of representation, the angry young hero in Tamil 
cinema “ceased to be a clear agent of the community” unlike the archetypal 
MGR hero who acts because he shares their values. [102] Rather, this new 
anti-hero exists in a dystopic setting but survives because he sees through the 
political and bureaucratic fallacies upon which the system depends and acts 
out of a personal motive, which may unwittingly serve a social purpose.[i03] 
For M. Madhava Prasad, it is not identification but instead the dynamic of 
counter-identification evoked by the rogue Rajini-persona that distinguishes 
him from the law-abiding MGR hero, who battles to restore a better- 
improved version of the existing system. [104] In the action melodramas 
starring MGR, the hero invariably establishes what is just within the system 
and thus affirms the current social order rather than advancing a critique of 
it. [105] The new generation of anti-heroes in the “AYM” genre, led by Rajini, 
expose the political superstructure of the state behind the “system” as 
degenerate and incapable of delivering justice. The angry hero must now 
achieve his own justice and establish a new social order, independent of the 
state. 


This does not mean that all the angry heroes in the genre become social 
bandits by default. Eric Hobsbawm coined the term “social banditry” to 



describe 



Unlike films of the preceding era, films in the 
‘AYM’ genre, like Naan Mahaan Alla, no 
longer ended with the reformation of the 
antagonists but their annihilation in 
bloodbaths. 


“peasant outlaws whom the lord and state regard as criminals, but 
who remain within peasant society and are considered by their 
people as heroes, as champions, avengers, fighters for justice, 
perhaps even leaders of liberation.”[io6] 

Most of the vigilantes in the genre are neither considered as social bandits nor 
elevated to that level—as delineated by Hobsbawm—in their struggle against 
the state. The only exception is the protagonist in the action drama, Malaiyur 
Mambattiyan (Dir. Rajasekar, 1983). The film details the criminalization of a 
young blacksmith Mambattiyan (played by actor Thiagarajan), who 
massacres the village landlord and his henchmen, to avenge the murder of his 
parents by the landlord. Mambattiyan becomes a bandit, hiding in the jungles 
of the fictional hill area of Malaiyur, stealing from the rich to give to the poor 
and defending the poor villagers from oppression. The police, however, 
pursue Mambattiyan as an outlaw who must be caught. After Mambattiyan is 
killed in a gun battle with the police, he is venerated as a folk deity, who still 
continues to protect the village. 



Another crucial disjuncture from films of the preceding era is that in the 
“AYM” genre, narratives no longer end with negotiation and the reformation 
of the antagonist. Before the “AYM” genre arrived, it was common for a 
malevolent landlord or usurious industrialist to be represented as repentant 
for his errors and turning a new leaf, or a smuggler being rightfully tried by 
the law at the end of the narrative. A new trend emerges whereby films end 
with a bloodthirsty denouement and the villain’s annihilation by the angry 
hero who acts as judge, jury and executioner.[107] This recurrent patterning 
of the narrative around a violent dispenser of justice becomes a successful 
formula in the 1980s that exists alongside other genres like the nativity films, 
romances, family melodramas, comedies, cop films, and action comedies. 
[108] 


Taking a cue from Hollywood action flicks, 
action films in the ‘AYM’ genre, like 
Manithan, ended with the violent and 
explosive death of the villain. 


The definition of what constitutes the “AYM” genre can be extended beyond 
action films to include art films. This refers to films like Varumaiyin Niram 
Sivappu (“The Color of Poverty is Red,” Dir. K. Balachander, 1980), Nizhalgal 
(“Shadows,” Dir. Bharathirajaa, 1980) and Ezhavathu Manithan (“The 
Seventh Man,” Dir. K. Hariharan, 1982). Different from the commercial films 
that seek to provide wholesome entertainment, art films exclude such 
elements as comic interludes, fight/stunt sequences, cabaret dances, or stock 
villains. However, unlike other language film industries in India, in Tamil 
cinema there has been no split between commercial cinema and art or 
“parallel” cinema. [109] Working within the same mainstream matrix, even 
art films have had to ensure some kind of commercial viability and so retain 
popular song segments. In the melancholic Varumaiyin Niram Sivappu, the 
lead character of Rangan (played by actor Kamalhaasan) has a postgraduate 
degree in philosophy but remains jobless in the city of New Delhi. Rangan’s 
anger against the political system that cannot provide jobs and a decent living 
for its people is expressed through his recital of the Tamil poems of early 20th 
century Indian nationalist Subramania Bharathi. The film vividly captures the 
penury that Rangan and his two roommates live in as they struggle for their 
next meal. Without recourse to sentimentality, the experimental films of the 
genre dramatize the harsh realities of unemployment and poverty in a world 
of broken dreams. 






Varumaiyin Niram Sivappu opens with a 
powerful visual symbol: a row of 
graduates, beg for money on the streets 
due to the malice of unemployment. 


Rangan’s anger in Varumaiyin Niram 
Sivappu is against the political system 
that cannot provide jobs and a decent 
living for its people. 


Besides the angry hero’s rage around which the entire plot pivots, there are 
other compositional elements that give a sense of coherence to the subversive 
functions of the genre. Central among these are the much-maligned figures of 
the politician and the policeman, synecdoches for a corrupt state. K. Naresh 
Kumar, argues that it was South Indian cinema that first introduced films 
with politicians and government ministers as the central villains and added 
vile policemen to the repertoire, [no] This was a recent development because 
prior to the 1980s, there were almost no negative portrayals of ministers and 
policemen in Tamil cinema. Targeting the figure of the politician and the 
police for acrimonious fantasy suggests cinema’s alacrity in responding to 
shifts in mass consciousness. 


Politicians’ corruption, as depicted in films of the 1980s, is an image that 
reflects many viewers opinions, which accounts for its popularity.[in] The 
critique of politics evolved from satirical dialogues to a displacement of 
resentment onto a personified figure. An example of the use of satire in 
Varumaiyin Niram Sivappu is the scene after the protagonist Rangan and his 
roommates lose 100 rupees to the landlord. They bitterly mimic the political 
sloganeering of zindabaad (long live) and stage a mock protest in their home: 



In Naan Sigappu Manithan , the government 
minister living a luxurious life, on the payroll 
of the mafia, helps the criminals escape 
conviction. 


‘Too rupees zindabaadl Bharath sarkar zindabaadl University 
zindabaadl B.A. degree zindabaadl Unemployment suffering 
zindabaadl Congress party zindabaadl Congress (I) zindabaadl 
Congress (U) zindabaadl Congress (X) zindabaadl Congress(Y) 
zindabaadl Congress (Z) zindabaadl” 

The clever play on Indira’s Congress (I) party name with other alphabetical 
variants emphasizes a disdain for democratic politics in India. Using satire, 
Varumaiyin Niram Sivappu suggests that factional politics are the root cause 
of poverty and unemployment. This intensified into a vociferous indictment 
in the rural drama film Thanneer...Thanneer (“Water...Water,” Dir. K. 
Balachander, 1981) based on Komal Swaminathan’s play. This film can be 
considered the cinematic moment after which the suitcase politician entered 
popular imagination as antagonist. The realism with which Thanneer... 
Thanneer “portrayed the pitiable state of the rural poor at the hands of 
politicians” compelled the ruling MGR government to try to ban its release. 
[112] 

After Thanneer...Thanneer, politicians were consistently lampooned as 
unscrupulous characters committing mass deception beneath their fagade as 
public leaders. In Sivappu Malli (“Red Jasmine,” Dir. Ramanarayanan, 1981), 












Thanikattu Raja (“Lone-Forest King” Dir. V. C. Gohanathan, 1982), Sathyam 
Neeye (“You are Righteousness,” Dir. P. Madhavan, 1984), Pagal Nilavu 
(“Day Moon,” Dir. Mani Ratnam, 1985) and Oorkkavalan (“Village 
Guardian,” Dir. Manobala, 1987), the angry protagonists who had earlier been 
victims of the landlord-smuggler-politicians’ machinations, struggle to 
awaken the villagers’ consciousness against the rural power structures that 
oppress them. 



Thanikattu Raja, explores the connections 
between landlords and politicians, who 
together oppress the rural population. 



In Thanikattu Raja, Rajini plays Suri, an 
angry young revolutionary who exposes 
the machinations of landlords and 
politicians, and leads the emancipation of 
the rural folk.Villagers start cheering Suri 
to be their leader with the slogan of ‘Long- 
live Suri’ 



He tells them to stop and says he will not 
be their political leader but a mere helper. 
In a comment on the cults of personality 
predominant in Tamil Nadu politics, Suri 
says that in hailing others to live long, the 
rural poor end up reducing their own 
lives. 


In Neethiyin Maruppakkam (“The Other Side of Justice,” Dir. S. A. 
Chandrasekar, 1985) the government minister abets the crimes committed by 
the landlord who sponsors him. The more scathing representations from Oru 
Kaidhiyirt Diary (“A Prisoner’s Diary,” Dir. Bharathirajaa, 1984), Oomai 
Vizhigal (“Mute Eyes,” Dir. R. Aravindraj, 1986), Makkal En Pakkam (“The 
People are on My Side,” Dir. Karthick Raghunath, 1987), Sathyaa (Dir. 

Suresh Krissna, 1988) and Urimai Geetham (“Song of Liberation,” Dir. R. V. 
Uthayakumar, 1988) unveil venal politicians and their hoodlums as the 
primary cause of social unrest and crime. While figures such as the landlord, 
industrialist, and smuggler still remain enduring villains, the politician as 
scoundrel has entrenched a new cinematic convention. 



In Neethiyin Maruppakkam, Vijayakanth 
plays Vijayakumar, a weak, cowardly, and 
easily bullied peasant. 



However, as he is about to get married 
his little brother is killed by the landlord’s 
brother-in-law, a village thug who also 
desires the heroine and kills the boy to 
stop the wedding. Vijayakumar goes 
looking for justice for his younger brother. 



He first goes to the landlord, who is the 
leader of the village council.The landlord 
brushes Vijayakumar off. (Landlord and 
assassin brother-in-law seen here.) 













Vijayakumar then goes to the Police 
Commissioner, who was bribed with 
money and sexual favors to cover up the 
crime. Vijayakumar gets no justice here. 


Vijayakumar finally tries to get justice 
from the local Member of Legislative 
Assembly (MLA) but the politician says 
that since he cannot offend the landlord 
who controls the vote of that district. 
Despite begging him for mercy, the 
politician chases Vijayakumar away. 



Finally, Vijayakumar himself is falsely 
accused of murdering his own younger 
brother by the nefarious combine of 
landlord-police-politician and is arrested. 



Vijayakumar cannot prove his innocence 
with substantial evidence, so the courts 
sentence him to lifelong imprisonment. A 
miscarriage of justice occurs. 



The final straw arrives. Vijayakumar Vijayakumar then escapes from prison 

learns his mother was beaten to death by and becomes a fugitive on the run. 
the landlord and his brother-in-law. 


























Sattam Oru Iruttaraibeglns with the murder 
of Vijay’s father when Vijay is a little boy. 
Vijay’s father had testified against a group of 
criminals and is shot in the eyes for being an 
eyewitness. 


Transformed by rage, the meek Vijay hunts down the landlord’s brother- 

Vijayakumar becomes the Ramboesque in-law, landlord, police commissioner and 
vigilante known as Vijay. politician to extract his revenge. 

Similar symbolic assaults were often launched against the police, an 
institution that marks the legal state’s sovereign presence most widely in 
India. According to the Third Report of the National Police Commission 
more than 70 per cent of the public in 1978 believed the police to be corrupt 
as well as partial towards the rich and influential. [113] The film Sattam Oru 
Iruttarai (“The Law is a Dark Room,” Dir. S. A. Chandrasekar, 1981) used this 
perception of the police and the law. The film’s title is a phrase from a popular 
dialogue in the Annadurai-scripted film, Veilaikari (1949): 

{( Sattam oru iruttarai, aathil vakeelin vadham oru vilakku . aanal 
adhu ezhaikku ettadha vilakku” (Law is a dark room where the 
lawyer’s argument is a lamp. But it is inaccessible to the poor). 

Sattam Oru Iruttarai , depicts the struggle between a vigilante Vijay (played 
by actor Vijayakanth) and his elder sister Sheela, who is a cop, over how best 
to avenge the murder of their father and rape and murder of their sister when 
they were children.[114] 



The criminals also rape and kill Vijay’s 
eldest sister after murdering his father. 
However, the criminals cannot be 
convicted because they were supposed to 
be under arrested during the point in time 
that they had destroyed Vijay’s family. 



However, his elder sister Sheela, who 
with Vijay and their mother survived the 
murderous ordeal, wants to bring the 
murderers to justice using legal means. 



As an adult Vijay, played by actor 
Vijayakanth, grows up skeptical of the 
law. Because the criminals ruined his 
family by exploiting loopholes in the 
justice system, Vijay too takes his 
revenge against the murderers by 
exploiting legal loopholes. 



Ultimately, it is the vigilante Vijay who 
triumphs in taking revenge, not Inspector 
Sheela. 


Vijay justifies circumventing the law to his sister, who seeks to punish the 








Sattam Oru Iruttarai was so successful that it 
inspired a remake in Hindi with Rajini in 
Vijayakanth’s role as Vijay. Slight changes 
were made in the script to allow Bachchan to 
make an extended cameo appearance. 



The young slum-dweller Velu, played by 
Kamalhaasan, is tortured in prison by the 
police inspector Kelkar in Nayakan. 



criminals legally, by stating that the law and the police are in the “shirt 
pocket” of the rich. Through Vijay’s triumph, Sattam Oru Iruttarai celebrates 
the efforts of the vigilante while discrediting the work of the cop as 
cumbersome and slow. This binary was celebrated in other hit films like 
Moondru Mugam (“Three Faces,” Dir. A. Jagannathan, 1982), Sattam Oru 
Vilaiyattu (“The Law is a Game,” Dir. S. A. Chandrasekar, 1987), Manithan 
(“Human,” Dir. S. P. Muthuraman, 1987), Kaliyum (“Age of Strife,” Dir. K. 
Subash, 1988) and the dark comedy, Aboorva Sagotharargal (“Amazing 
Brothers,” Dir. Singeetham Srinivasa Rao, 1989) as a means of discrediting 
the police on celluloid. 

The mounting distrust of the police in Tamil cinema since the early 1980s 
reached a violent crescendo in Nayakan (“Hero,” Dir. Mani Ratnam, 1987). 
Time magazine’s Richard Corliss praised the critically acclaimed Nayakan as 
a “terrific gangster epic in the Godfather style.”[ii5] This classic Indian 
gangster film chronicles the mythic ascent of a poor Tamil immigrant Velu 
(played by Kamalhaasan) in the Bombay slums; he moves from tortured child 
to petty smuggler to underworld don and later ageing patriarch Naicker-Ayya. 
Despite evading the law throughout the narrative, Velu is finally killed by one 
of his own henchmen disguised ironically as a cop. 

For Lalitha Gopalan, Nayakan exhibits a strong “preference for vigilante 
justice in the absence of the legitimate authority of the state.”[n6] In 
Nayakan, a “transfer of power” from state to subaltern is achieved through a 
violent ritual battle between Velu and the Hindi inspector Kelkar. Kelkar is 
depicted as a cruel cop, described variously as a mirugam (animal) or 
kaattaan (barbarian), who terrorizes the migrant Tamil populace of the 
slums. The confrontation between subaltern and inspector is staged in a past 
that is neither clearly dated nor stated, but Gopalan infers based on her study 
of the film’s automobiles and setting that it references the 1950s.[117] 
Significantly, the narrative projects the anxieties of the present onto its 
imagining of the past. For much of the 1980s, cases of malfeasance like rape 
in the police station, police torture and inhuman jail conditions became 
widely publicized and debated. [118] By building up intense hatred for the 
police and allowing Velu to eliminate them, Nayakan 

“enlists our sympathy to see the police as brutal and incapable of 

delivering justice, a role that Velu better fulfills.”[119] 

The manner in which it undermines police authority establishes semantic 
continuity between Nayakan and other “AYM” films. 

Explicit rape scenes are another important plot mechanism in many films in 
the genre paralleling an increased public awareness of rape cases and crimes 
against women. Chinniah’s study suggests that the violent exposure of the 
female body was incorporated into rape scenes to an unprecedented extent in 
Tamil cinema from the 1980s onwards, which she attributes to the staging of 
these scenes in the “AYM” genre.[i2o] Chinniah also observes that films prior 
to this decade did have rape scenes but intercut these scenes with symbolic 
images of the act.[i2i] The move away from theatricality to brutal realism 
coincided with the increased visibility of violence against women, brought 
about by the arrival of women’s issues into the public agenda. [122] This came 
especially after the Mathura rape case (1979-1980) which brought crucial 


















In Aboorva Sagotharargal, actor 
Kamalhaasan, who also wrote the 
screenplay, gives a unique twist to the 
familiar revenge tale. The vigilante is now a 
midget who is also a circus clown. Justice 
becomes a spectacle when the criminals are 
killed using animals from the circus and tools 
from funhouses. 



With the lettering of its title card in blood red, 
superimposed on a hand-held pistol, Naan 
Sigappu Manithan, prepares the spectator 
for a gritty, gory and violent film. 


aspects of women’s oppression to the fore. [123] Mirroring the court’s initial 
acquittal of the two policemen who raped a tribal girl, the way perpetrators of 
rape escape from sentence in films mobilizes the vigilante, who must act to 
punish with retributive justice where the courts could not. 

Seen retroactively, Naan Sigappu Manithan (“I am a Red Man,” Dir. S. A. 
Chandrasekar, 1985) is an exemplary text for the manner in which all the 
basic conventions of the genre intersect in its diegesis.[ 124] Based on the 
Hollywood films Death Wish (Dir. Michael Winner, 1975) and its sequel 
Death Wish II (Dir. Michael Winner, 1982), Naan Sigappu Manithan tells 
the story of a young Professor Vijay, played by Rajini, whose perfect middle- 
class family life is destroyed after his mother’s murder and sister’s rape; the 
sister then commits suicide. Because the thugs who committed the crimes 
escaped an earlier rape conviction through political connections, Vijay 
decides against engaging the law. He then becomes a reluctant, embittered 
vigilante roaming the city streets armed with a gun, hunting not just the gang 
that ruined his family but all criminals. After he eliminates the mafia 
responsible for crime in the city, Vijay surrenders. 



The opening song establishes the film’s 
somber mood with its lyrics depicting a 
nation in peril, suggesting that India had 
entered an era of darkness. 


Rajini plays Professor Vijay, a dedicated, 
energetic and patriotic lecturer to college 
students. 



Professor Vijay lives a perfect middle- 
class life with his widowed mother and 
young sister. The pristine picture is 
completed by his lawyer fiancee. 


The perfect middle class life is disrupted 
by crime. A local gang, whom Vijay tried 
to report to the police, comes over to pay 
Vijay’s family a ‘visit’. 









Despite Vijay’s efforts to fight them off, he 
is overwhelmed by the criminals, tied- 
upside down and forced to watch his 
mother’s death and his sister’s rape. 


Vijay’s sister is brutally raped by the 
leader of the gang, a rich man’s son, who 
had earlier escaped another rape- 
conviction through political connections. 



Unable to bear the humiliation of rape, 
Vijay’s sister commits suicide by jumping 
off the window of their flat and is impaled 
on the fences. 


The gory death of Vijay’s sister is a copy 
from Death Wish II, where Paul Kersey’s 
daughter is impaled on the fences in the 
same manner. 



In his anger, he smashes a mirror. In it he 
sees a distorted image, a shattered self 
driven by injustice to vengeance. 


Armed with a gun, a thirst for revenge 
and an obsession to eliminate crime, 
Vijay becomes a vigilante by night. 






























Where Naan Sigappu Manithan deviates from Death Wish is in its 
unleashing of nationalist angst in a climactic courtroom drama scene. In 
Indian cinema, the court is a 

“highly dramatic space in which personal, public, and even 
national issues collide.”[i25] 

All three realms converge in the film to inspire the angry young hero’s tirade 
against the state. In court Vijay testifies: 

“In this Independent country, I grew very fast but unfortunately, 
ruthlessness, murder, robbery, bribery, corruption, political 
conniving, and rape seemed in competition with my growth and 
grew faster then me. I believed that the law and those responsible 
to defend and upkeep it would correct this sorry situation. But I 
realized that the law I once respected could not do anything. 

Which is why I decided...to take the law into my hands.” 



Naan Sigappu Manithan has many 
scenes adapted from Death Wish and 
Death Wish II. 
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...so too is Vijay, a law-abiding citizen 
and a believer in Gandhian non-violence, 
forced to take arms. Whenever Professor 
Vijay comes across one of the criminals 
who raped his sister and killed his 
mother... 



Like Paul Kersey in Death Wish who is a 
bleeding heart liberal forced to become a 
hard-as-nails urban avenger... 



... the scene is inter-cut with a flashback 
of his sister screaming to her brother for 
help. The recurring flashback serves to 
remind the audience that the vigilante’s 
actions are justified. 


Such lines resonated strongly in a society where the judicial system was 
weakened by being privy to partisan politics and manipulated by vested 
political interests. By the 1980s, the question of whether the judiciary and 
legal apparatus were even capable of delivering justice became a matter of 
national concern.[126] This situation was mimicked in films like Naan 
MahaanAlla (“I am No Saint,” Dir. S. P. Muthuraman, 1984), Vetri 
(“Victory,” Dir. S. A. Chandrasekar, 1984) and Jallikattu (“Bullfight,” Dir. 
Manivannan, 1987) where the courts are helpless in the face of the political 
and financial prowess. In this way, the popular genre echoed popular 
sentiments of that era. 
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In the introduction of Naan Sigappu 
Manithan: shots of newspaper articles about 
the rising crime rate. 
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In Unn Kannil Neervazhindhal: shots of 
newspaper articles on police brutality and 
crimes committed by policemen. 


This connection to social reality is affirmed in visual iconography, which 
meticulously constructs verisimilitude. As established earlier, films in the 
“AYM” genre are social films, where the narrative is situated in the present of 
the film’s production. In Gopalan’s analysis of the “Avenging Woman” in 
Indian cinema, a genre that shares a common gore-aesthetic space with the 
“AYM” genre, she argues that elements such as shots of real newspapers, 
photographs of Gandhi on courtroom walls, and footage of the Indian flag are 
“vociferous stagings of ‘reality’ that heighten the viewing pleasure of the 
spectator.”[l27] [open endnotes in new window] Comparable images were 
extensively used in the film Unn Kannil Neervazhindhal (“When Your Eyes 
Tear,” Dir. Balu Mahendra, 1985) where the central theme of police 
corruption is enhanced by screenshots of newspaper reports on police rape, 
brutality and bribery. A similar strategy is employed in the introduction of 
Naan Sigappu Manithan where screenshots of Tamil newspaper articles 
about the rising crime rates are accompanied by the extra-diegetic sound 
effect of gunshots. In Varumaiyin Niram Sivappu, Sattam Oru Iruttarai, 
Naan Sigappu Manithan, and Manithan, documentary footage showing 
decadent urban life, extreme depravity and violence, unrelated to the 
narrative, are edited with melancholic theme songs to arraign state and 
society. Through authentic details a scathing view of the present is relayed 
across films. 

Aspects of the realist mise-en-scene are also used to emphasize a stifling and 
oppressive view of the state. For example, in a scene from Varumaiyin Niram 
Sivappu Rangan takes a final try for a government clerk job after countless 
rejections. 

The government office is staged as a claustrophobic, Kafka-esque space 
through the use of a small and badly lit room shot with a tight angle. The 
bureaucrats reject Rangan after a series of irrelevant questions. At the end of 
the interview he shouts: 

“Sir! You think you people have interviews to employ people? You 
just give excuses to reject them. Look here! (Reaches for his file) 

My degrees and certificates! (Tears the certificates before the 
bureaucrats and shouts) Bureaucracy down down! Nepotism 
down down! Favoritism down down! Redtape-ism down down! 

(Leaves the room saying bitterly) Long live India!” 


































At the college function to celebrate India’s 
Independence Day, Professor Vijay sings the 
song Gandhi Desame! 


Rangan gives a final shot at a job in 
Varumaiyin Niram Sivappu. Three 
bureaucrats who ask insignificant 
questions interview Rangan. The entire 
scene is shot in a claustrophobic space to 
emphasize the stifling nature of the 
bureaucracy. 


Unable to take the stupidity of the 
bureaucrats anymore, Rangan gets up, 
shouts at the bureaucrats, tears his 
certificate and leaves. The camera zooms 
out and the poor lighting casts a symbolic 
shadow over the portrait of Gandhi. 


It is not just the dialogue in the scene but other semiotic elements in the 
mise-en-scene that remonstrate against the state. Anticipating Rangan’s final 
outburst, the camera zooms out for a panoramic view of the whole room to 
capture a portrait of Gandhi in the background, over which the lighting casts 
a symbolic shadow. This invocation of the “father of the nation,” bapu, adds 
another dimension to Rangan’s tirade. Some suggest that after the 
Emergency, Gandhi and Nehru no longer provided frameworks for value but 
became just pictures stuck on the wall, implying that the state has become 
distanced from the ideals of the freedom movement. [128] The euphoria of 
freedom and the wave of idealism which Independence brought have worn- 
off to become distant memories, as the realities of governance by decaying 
post-colonial institutions dominate national consciousness. 

Portraits of founding fathers also legitimize the discourses enunciated by the 
angry hero—displacing historical and moral weight from icon to rebel. This 
connection is further instantiated in Naan Sigappu Manithan through the 
patriotic song Gandhi Desame! (Gandhi’s Nation!) sung by Professor Vijay at 
his college’s Independence Day function. Both aurally and visually the song 
epitomized India in 1984 (when the film was in production), a year believed 
to be possibly the worst in the history of the Indian republic, when it almost 
became a “non-functioning anarchy.”[i29] Gandhi Desame! is visualized with 
a montage in which documentary footage of Indira’s funeral is spliced 
together with fictional scenes of rape, murder, and caricatures of politicians. 
These cinematic caricatures show politicians fighting over a chair (the 
proverbial seat of power) as a woman carrying the Indian flag, “Mother 
India,” flees in horror. The lyrical depiction of a nation in peril is also 
interpolated with historical footage of nationalist heroes like Gandhi, Nehru, 
and Subhas Chandra Bose. Matching elements were also found 
accompanying the theme songs of Varumaiyin Niram Sivappu and Sattam 
Oru Iruttarai. Using cinematic technique the ghostly visages of former 
nationalist heroes, sharing space with the angry heroes, appear to “endorse” 
and support the characters’ rage against the state’s failures. 



The visual montage of the song Gandhi 
Desame! makes references to nationalist 
leaders like the father of the nation, 
Gandhi. 



One of the key leaders of the anti-colonial 
struggle and India’s first Prime Minister: 
Nehru. 




The visual montage evokes the mythic figure 
of ‘Mother India’ who is the personification of 
the nation. 



Efforts of the nationalist leaders have gone to 
waste as corrupt men in power have now 
enslaved Mother India. 



Another leader of the anti-colonial 
struggle and the leader of the Indian 
National Army: Subhas Chandra Bose. 



Corrupt men who fight among themselves 
for the proverbial seat of power, 
represented by a Red Chair in the 
background. 



Documentary footage unrelated to the 
narrative includes images of beggars and 
extreme poverty. 



Women cannot walk the streets alone, at 
night. 



There is even a reference to DMK 
founder Annadurai. 



Mother India is under threat from various 
sources of violence from within her own 
country. 



The image of a young man who wastes 
his entire youth looking for employment 
but still remains unemployed. 



Women and children become unfortunate 
victims of crime. 




















When she goes to the politicians, for help, 
Mother India is laughed off and ignored. 



Scenes of Indira Gandhi’s funeral 
procession.The most compelling image- 
to-lyric connection occurs when the 
lyrics... 



... "How long will the fence itself graze on 
the fields?" play over an image of Indira 
Gandhi. Perhaps Indira is responsible for 
the corruption of the state? 


The police are unable to stop drive-by 
shootings by rich criminals but they ... 



... arrest a poor old woman who has 
stolen a loaf of bread to feed some 
impoverished children. 



The “AYM” genre also introduced hitherto unseen levels of cinematic 
brutality, which accounts for the increased depictions of violence in Tamil 
cinema from the 1980s.[130] This alarming trend was noticed by Sinivaasan, 
who describes the period from 1986 to 1993 as an era of excessive sex and 
violence. [131] According to Pratt, of the 172 films made in 1992, 74 (43 per 
cent) were action-oriented; statistics that led some journalists to suggest that 
Tamil cinema “soaked in the era of violent, explosive death with relish.”[i32] 
In contrast, Rajini—the mythic dispenser of destruction—accounts for the 
violent content in his action films by stating that the display of brute-force 
onscreen is employed to achieve an utopian end, rather than to glorify evil. 

[133] Perhaps, violence in the “AYM” genre should be read counter¬ 
intuitively, less as a gratuitous spectacle and more as representing the 
atavism of cyclical violence in times of crisis. 

In particular, Nayakan was attacked for its emphasis on violence and gore. 

[134] Such criticism obfuscates the larger modalities of violence that 
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The mythic dispenser of justice claims that 
the bloodshed on-screen is employed to 
achieve a utopian end. Is violence in the 
‘AYM’ genre, an atavistic return of the 
repressed? 


Nayakan captures visually. To understand this idiom better, we need to look 
back to India’s history during the colonial period where annihilation of the 
oppressor was a new means through which the peasant reconstituted his 
identity. As Ranajit Guha states, the identity of the peasant 

“was the sum of his subalternity...he learnt to recognize himself 
not by the properties and attributes of his own social being but by 
diminution, if not negation of those of his superiors.”[i35] 



Sivappu Malli, overtly postured the angry 
heroes as communists. 



Director S.A.Chandrasekar also made 


By destroying the oppressor, the peasant ends his subordination and “creates 
a new identity for himself.”[i36] Relating this psychology of violent action to 
the late 1960s, Sanjay Seth explains the violent strategies of the renegade 
Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist) or CPI (ML) cadres, known in 
popular parlance as Maoists and Naxalites. The Naxalites placed varying 
gradations on the method of annihilation, weaponry used, and degree of 
violence employed. Seth suggests that for the Naxalite 

“the greater the violence and display with which he [killed his 
enemy]...the greater the distance he put between himself and his 
previous identity as subordinate.”[i37] 

Transposing this subaltern paradigm onto representing the slum dweller’s 
desire to transcend his inferior status, the cinematic violence becomes less 
gratuitous and more a conscious aesthetic choice—shared by other films of 
the genre—through which to display the subversion of authority. 

Accompanying the performative idiom of violence is the leitmotif of “red,” 
which binds the films of the genre in a semiotic unity. A substantial number 
of films in the genre are signified by sivappu (red), Varumaiyin Niram 
Sivappu, Sivappu Malli, Sivandha Kangal (“Red Eyes,” Dir. 

Ramanarayanan, 1982), Kann Sivanthal, Mann Sivakkum (“When Eyes 
Redden, the Soil Reddens,” Dir. Sridhar Rajan, 1982), Sivappu Sooriyan 
(“Red Sun,” Dir. V. Srinivasan, 1983) and Naan Sigappu Manithan are 
amongst the most prominent. The semiotic significance of “red” in the “AYM” 
genre is best understood as a conflation of the symbolic, corporeal, and 
ideological. In the Indian dramaturgical tradition, the rasa 
(sentiment/emotion) of raudram (fury) is symbolized by the color red on 
stage and is even used in makeup to create red eyes.[i38] Such a theatrical 
referent still remains relevant in modern cinematography where characters 
express their rage through red eyes or red lighting shone on their faces. 
Reinforcing this performance cue is the blood, gore, and high body count 
shown onscreen as the angry heroes violently dispose of their adversaries. 
Consolidating the symbolic and corporeal is the ideological function of the 
color red as the signifier of revolutionary communism. This is most 
prominent in Sivappu Malli where the two angry proletarian heroes agitated, 
with the communist flag and portraits of Karl Marx and Vladimir Lenin, in a 














cameo appearances in his films. In Naan 
Sigappu Manithan he appears as a male 
nurse who helps Professor Vijay get his final 
revenge because “he would have done the 
same thing.” 



In Neethiyin Maruppakkam, director 
Chandrasekar appears as a good cop who 
tries to help Vijayakumar but has his 
authority overwritten by the corrupt 
commissioner. 



Neethikku Thandanai was remade in Hindi 
as Kudrat Ka Kanoon (1987). Neethikku 
Thandanai was a rare ‘Avenging Woman’ 
film in Tamil cinema, a genre more popular in 
Hindi cinema and Telugu cinema, where 
agency for revenge lay with the female 
victim. 


demonstration against the oppressive industrialist-landlord combine. The 
final melodramatic scene of Sivappu Malli conflates all three semiotic 
functions of red. We see the murder of one heroes, a union leader; that causes 
the bundle of jasmine he carried for his wife to be bloodied, which explains 
the film’s title. Then the remaining hero (Vijayakanth) gathers the villagers to 
burn the fleeing landlords and industrialist alive. 

These virulent representations, which film directors intended to signify real 
political issues, collapse categories of art and politics into a protest against 
state failures. These film auteurs came from the whole spectrum of political 
opinions. Director, scriptwriter, and known communist sympathizer 
Ramanarayanan assembled the collusion of rage, violence, and Marxist 
ideology that made Sivappu Malli a box-office success. [139] Similarly, 
director S. A. Chandrasekar, referred to by one newspaper as “Ketchup King” 
for his violent films, intended most of his films to be a form of social 
commentary. [140] Chandrasekar states in an interview: 

“I wondered whether law was meant only for the poor and decided 
to throw light on the inequalities of the system through films. I 
always wanted to create social awareness through my films. As a 
filmmaker you have to reflect what is happening in society.”[i4i] 

According to Chandrasekar the theme of Sattam Oru Iruttarai, which 
lambasted the liberal-bourgeois state, was so controversial that most 
producers were unwilling to sponsor the venture.[i42] The eventual producer 
of the film was Vadaloor Chidambaram, a former Marxist party member and 
an independent trade unionist. [143] That same year, Chidambaram also 
produced another communist-themed film called Saathikkoru Needhi 
(“Justice for My Caste,” Dir. S. Sankaran, 1981) about a fiery and frustrated 
harijan (untouchable) leading the subaltern classes in a revolution against 
upper-caste and upper-class landlords. The “AYM” genre thus became a 
vehicle for the propagation of Marxist-Leninist ideology by some filmmakers. 

Especially significant was the input of then opposition leader and MGR’s bete 
noire, former Chief Minister Karunanidhi. Karunanidhi scripted and wrote 
the screenplay for a number of “AYM” films, many of which were directed by 
Chandrasekar. In Chandrasekar’s Idhu Engal Needhi, Karunanidhi appears 
before the film and explains that he wrote the film after being convinced that 

“the state is desperately lacking justice... [and] when the law 
doesn’t provide justice there must be those who go beyond the law 
to create their own.”[i44] 

Their association had earlier produced an “Avenging Woman” film, 

Neethikku Thandanai (“Justice is Punished,” 1987), which was critical of 
MGR’s rule.[i45] This led MGR’s government to attempt to pass a bill, albeit 
unsuccessfully, to curb the screening of films critical of legislators and 
ministers. [146] Considering that Karunanidhi had earlier written another hit 
film Palaivana Rojakkal (“Desert Roses,” Dir. Manivannan, 1986), about the 
struggle between corrupt politicians and angry heroes, it is obvious that the 
MGR government tried in vain to halt Neethikku Thandanai’ sdistribution 
before it became just as successful. 

Complementing such claims from the Left were directors like K. Balachander 
whose oeuvre of films center on the middle class. Balachander states in an 
interview that he did not intend to make fully political movies but “wanted to 
touch a political backdrop” while foregrounding human relationships.[147] 
Still, Balachander’s vociferous distrust of politics is palpable, an excess of 

















which was seen in the family melodrama, Achamillai Achamillai (“No Fear,” 
i984)where the life of an ideal married couple is turned upside down by the 
husband’s venture into politics. The husband’s transformation from an 
honest social activist into a double-dealing politician culminates in his wife 
murdering him as he unveils a statue of Gandhi. Though such plots were 
normative and skewed by ideological imperatives, the success with which 
these images proliferated offers powerful documentation of what people 
accepted and what some filmmakers felt to be pertinent issues facing the 
nation. 

If as Gopalan suggests, gangster films are a site of writing the nation and 
performing it, then director Mani Ratnam has retrieved an underground 
history of the Indian nation-state through Nayakan. [148] In an interview, 
Ratnam revealed that Nayakan was inspired by the real-life career of 
Mumbai’s Tamil gangster and slumlord Varadaraja Mudhaliar or Varadabhai. 
[149] The way Varadabhai created a “parallel system” in his role as a 
slumlord indicates the degree to which the state has failed to register and deal 
with the discontent of communities on the fringes of society. These slum 
dwellers are in fact marginalized sectors surviving in conditions of extreme 
economic deprivation. For the occupants of slums eking out a living, the state 
has been a constant tormentor that threatens to evict them and demolish 
their settlements as well as denying them basic facilities.[150] It is in this 
vacuum of legitimate authority that Mudhaliar, like his filmic clone Velu 
Naicker-Ayya, existed. Mudhaliar provided the Tamil migrant workers with 
protection from official tyrannies like the demolition of their settlements; and 
he functioned as a private adjudicator, dispensing justice where the official 
legal system failed to deliver. [151] Though this assistance came at extortion 
prices, unaccounted for in Nayakan, Mudhaliar’s role as a private dispenser 
of justice nonetheless accounted for his popularity. [152] While Ratnam has 
been accused of attempting to “commodify history”[i53] in his other films, in 
Nayakan he stages with much verisimilitude a past outside the official 
histories of the nation-state. [154] 

The conventions and depictions from the “AYM” genre now extend beyond 
Tamil cinema. Such a spread of style and theme suggests a consensus among 
filmmakers and consumers of the genre’s validity. The construction of 
villains, appealing to a pan-Indian audience, affirms that the ills of a failed 
state are not just parochial but national. In particular, the emergence of the 
politician -goonda as villian in Hindi films from the mid-1980s onwards was 
influenced by the first depictions of this figure in Tamil and other southern 
cinemas.[i55] While themes of revenge were not new to Hindi cinema, the 
politician as the ultimate antagonist was a new kind of character at that time. 
Political potboilers like Andhaa Kanoon (“Blind Law,” Dir. T. Rama Rao, 
1983) and Akhree Raasta (“Last Option,” Dir. K. Bhagyaraj, 1986) were 
popular Hindi remakes of Sattam Oru Iruttarai and Oru Kaidhiyin Diary 
respectively. This was just as Sathyaa was an adaptation of the Hindi film, 
Arjun (Dir. Rahul Rawali, 1985). The interaction between Hindi cinema and 
southern cinema continues in the hit Pratighaat (“Revenge,” Dir. N.Chandra, 
1987) a remake of an earlier Telugu film in which a woman takes revenge 
against a thug—backed by the ruling party and politicians—who had raped 
her. In this period, Telugu cinema also began to develop its own vigilante 
genre with angry heroes and avenging heroines played by stars like 
Chiranjeevi and Vijayashanti respectively. Malayalam cinema in the late 
1980s also turned to overtly political themes through films lik eAvanazhi 
(“Quiver of Arrows,” Dir. I. V. Sasi, 1986), which was remade in Tamil as 
Kadamai Kanniyam Kattuppaadu (“Duty, Dignity, Discipline,” Dir. 

Santhana Bharathi, 1988) and in Hindi as Satyamev Jayate (“Truth Shall 



Triumph,” Dir. Raj Sippy, 1988).[156] That this intertextual dialogue between 
the various film industries in India, which often have developed their own 
trajectories, occurred at around the same time, underscores a shared sense of 
malaise addressed by these films. 

The Tamil film industry is largely predicated on a dialectic between fact and 
fiction, where fantastic resolutions are given to authentic anxieties. As such, 
these au courant film texts of the “AYM” genre can be reconstituted as 
alternative historical material. [157] Echoing Michel Foucault’s premise that 
“history is that which transforms documents into monuments,” a distinct 
filmic “monument” of India’s 1980s surfaces after extrapolating the 
discourses embedded within these films. [158] 



In Oru Kaidhiyin Diary, Kamalhaasan plays 
David, a poor slum dweller. David is also a 
party worker for a local politician by 
organizing party rallies and taking part in 
demonstrations and protests. 



David is awe of the local politician and 
refers to him as ‘My Leader,’ ‘god’ and 
even wants his infant son named by the 
politician. 




However, the sleazy politician has his 
eyes on David’s wife Rosie. He views her 
lecherously and even has fantasies about 
her. 



The politician sends David to lead a 
railway protest, with a view to having 
David arrested so that he can have Rosie 
all alone for himself. 


When David gets arrested, as per the 
politician’s plan and Rosie goes to him for 
help. The politician pretends to help 
Rosie. 



However, the politician takes the 
opportunity to rape Rosie. 


David is released from jail, returns home 
to find out that Rosie had hung herself in 
shame. David finds out through a suicide 











Oru Kaidhiyin Diary, spawned a remake in 
Hindi starring Bachchan in a double-role as 
both the aged vigilante David and his 
policeman son. 


note written by Rosie that his leader had 
raped her. 



Despite multiple attempts to escape, 
David fails and instead grows old in jail. 
But incarceration does little to reduce his 
rage and he returns to have his revenge. 


David tries to get the politician arrested 
but the police inspector and a local doctor 
who are friends with the politician, collude 
to destroy Rosie’s letter and frame David 
instead. 




Narrative tension in Oru Kaidhiyin Diary is 
inflated by the fact that David’s infant son 
has now grown up to become the suave cop 
Inspector Shankar, also played by 
Kamalhaasan, who is assigned to investigate 
the murders committed by David, unaware 
that David is his father. 

































JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


The “double-bind” of rage 



Naan Sigappu Manitham Professor Vijay 
shoots a group of robbers down and returns 
a briefcase of money to an old man robbed 
of money he desperately needed for his 
daughter’s wedding. 



The old man is so overwhelmed by gratitude 
that he blesses Vijay and also put his hands 
together in supplicant reverence to Vijay. 


In an editorial for Cahiers du Cinema, Jean-Luc Comolli and Jean Narboni 
theorize the ways in which film texts are products of the dominant ideological 
system out of which they are produced. Certain texts have an explicit political 
content but do not effectively criticize the ideological system in which that 
content is embedded because such films “unquestioningly adopt its language 
and its imagery.”[l59] [open endnotes in new window] Many of the films in 
the “AYM” genre that propound violent subversion are caught in the very 
system they wish to break down. [160] This circularity is implied in the 
vigilante solutions that action films appear to endorse in a populist way. 

In a period of crisis, the vigilante demands adherence to virtuous moral and 
political behavior from others while he abandons it till the threat is 
liquidated. Donald MacRae refers to this kind of narrative—found in 
numerous action films—as an “asymmetry of civic principles.”[i6i] Angry 
heroes typically justify their vigilantism on the basis of a temporary deviation 
from the law to uphold justice; they quote the sacred Hindu scripture, the 
Bhagavad Gita. While the date and authorship of the scripture cannot be 
confirmed, the teachings of the Bhagavad Gita, written in the form of the 
Hindu deity Krishna’s counsel to the warrior Arjuna, are held to be timeless. 
Especially relevant is Krishna’s injunction to Arjuna to do his duty and take 
arms against evil. In many instances, justice qua dharma— the transcendental 
principle of Hindu jurisprudence—is recast in film as a nationalist ethos. [162] 

The angry hero’s asymmetry of principles is not dissimilar to populist rhetoric 
employed by Indira during the Emergency. Indira suspended the Constitution 
based on a nebulous threat to national security. In order to implement her 
own solipsistic vision, Indira abrogated the nation’s democratic traditions. 
While Indira turned authoritarian, she expected the rest of India to continue 
in dutiful citizenry through slogans such as ‘“Discipline Makes the Nation 
Great” [or] “Talk Less, Work More.”[i63] Seen in this light, the angry hero 
operates using the same discourse that set in motion the decline of the 
political system imprimis. On the subtextual level, therefore, the real and reel 
mutually affirm each other. 

For Peter Wiles, populism is any creed or movement based on the premise 
that 


“virtue resides in the simple people, who are the overwhelming 
majority, and in their collective traditions.”[i64] 

Similarly, an important tradition in Tamil society is that 

“daily well-being or relief is dependent on discrete acts of mercy 
and generosity from superior beings, human or divine.”[i65] 

This explains the worship expressed towards the vigilante who intervenes 
with superhuman determination, where the state did not, to bring justice to 
the helpless masses. For instance in Naan Sigappu Manithan, a woman 









A woman whom Professor Vijay had rescued 
from rape points to the images of Hindu 
deities in her home when the CID Inspectors 
asks her to reveal the vigilante's identity. 


whom Vijay rescues from being raped by some thugs brings the investigating 
Central Investigation Department (CID) Detective into her prayer room and 
points to the gods when he compels her to reveal the vigilante’s identity. In 
Nayakan, years after Velu becomes the aging don Naicker-Ayya, the police 
begin a witch-hunt to bring him down. Naicker-Ayya’s supporters go to the 
extent of immolating themselves to prevent his arrest (an uncanny portent of 
how some would respond to MGR’s death) and they look upon him as a god. 
Likewise, MGR was imbued with a divine image in Tamil Nadu’s folk 
tradition where people “deify the good, the troublesome and the heroic” and 
was revered as Ithaya deivam (God of the heart). [166] Because many action 
films do not offer an alternative model of activism or contravene the cultural 
presuppositions that made MGR a political untouchable and maintained his 
corrupt government in power, the radicalism of the genre is muted. 



Close-up shot paying homage to MGR’s 
heroism in Nam Naadu, coincides with lyrics 
glorifying the struggle of the poor in Sattam 
Oru Iruttarai. 


Pandian observes that the political bond between MGR and the poor in Tamil 
Nadu was always portrayed as an element of realism in South Indian films. 
[167] Rather than dismantling this bond, by way of intertextuality, many 
films in the “AYM” genre sustain this connection. In the theme song of 
Sattam Oru Iruttarai, a vagabond sings of the inequalities of the law. In one 
sequence, the vagabond passes by a street corner with a wall plastered with 
various MGR posters. Homage is paid to a poster of Nam Naadu that 
occupies the entire frame of one shot. This prominence coordinates with 
lyrics that valorize the strength and courage of the poor. Such instances of 
homage to the icon can also be found in Naan Sigappu Manithan, Neethiyin 
Maruppakkam and Sathyaa. By conjuring memories of MGR’s on-screen 
heroism to legitimize criticism of the state, an ambivalence arises. Films in 
the 1980s always targeted middle level mandarins or petty politicians but 
never “revolutionary leader” MGR at the apex of corruption and malpractice. 
This ambivalence undermines the films’ dissenting message because rather 
than challenging MGR’s cultural hegemony that translated into political 
dominance, these films celebrate his superordinancy. 

This effacement of any difference between the real and the virtual continued 
even after MGR, with the Raj ini himself anticipated as the next star to make 
the transition from mass culture to mass politics. The cumulative effect of 
Rajini’s rebel persona was to make him an alternative locus of popularity. By 
the 1990s, he emerged as the most popular hero or new “mass hero” after 
MGR.[i68] In Thalapathi (“Commander,” Dir. Mani Ratnam, 1991) Rajini 
plays a brooding young gangster who maims corrupt policemen, kills a 
politician, and wages a war against the District Collector. Despite this hyper- 
violent life, the gangster is depicted as a munificent leader and protector of 
slum dwellers. 














In Thalapathi, Rajini gives one of his Surya is the key henchman and 

finest performances as Surya. lieutenant of the city don, Devaraj (played 

by Malayalam star Mammooti). 




... and is at war with the dashing District ... Surya is still viewed as the benevolent 

Collector (who happens to be his step- protector of the slum dwellers, 

brother)... 


When Thalapathi was released there was a flurry of fan posters promoting 
Rajini as the next Chief Minister. [169] Sensationalist print media gave these 
posters extensive coverage, speculating on Rajini’s possible political entry. 
[170] According to K. Muralidaran, the ruling AIADMK were worried enough 
by Rajini’s popularity and the fan posters to send out spies to gather 
information on his fan clubs. [171] This speculation was reinforced by the 
media’s reading of the Rajini-hero’s actions within the films, as in Annamalai 
(Dir. Suresh Krissna, 1992) when his character lectures an irresponsible 
government minister, and even in films outside the “AYM” genre, as when his 
character tames a domineering shrew in the family melodrama Mannan 
(“King,” Dir. P. Vasu, 1992). The media interpreted these scenes and 
performances as rebukes directed toward then Chief Minister, J. Jayalalithaa 
(herself a former actress in many of MGR’s films).[i72].Such symbiotic 
relations between the virtual and the real led to imbuing defiant 
characterization with alternative political potential. 

Rajini’s later direct political opposition to Jayalalithaa also served to 
reinforce his on-screen irreverence. In the blockbuster Baashha (Dir. Suresh 
Krissna, 1995), Rajini plays an everyman forced to become a ferocious 
vigilante-Mafioso to stop the criminal rule of an evil underworld kingpin. On 
the extra-cinematic plane, at a function in 1995 to celebrate Baashha’s box- 
office success, Rajini made a speech indicting the Tamil Nadu government for 
lawlessness in the state.[i73] Chief Minister Jayalalithaa fired the film’s 
producer R. M. Veerappan, who was also a minister in her cabinet, suspecting 
that he was grooming Rajini for a role in politics.[i74] Jayalalithaa’s 






suspicions were not unfounded as Baashha is replete with scenes of the 
eponymous hero running a “parallel government” with ministers and 
politicians kowtowing before him. Moreover in 1996, Rajini supported the 
opposition DMK-Tamil Maanila Congress (TMC)’s alliance against the 
AIADMK. During the campaign, Rajini is said to have issued a famous 
statement: “Not even God can save Tamil Nadu, if Jayalalithaa came back to 
power,” lines which might very well have come straight out of a Rajini film in 
their rhetorical flourish. [175] In light of these developments, A. Ramasamy 
suggestion that Rajini’s “anti-authority” stance augmented his fantasy 
persona is poignant. [176] 



Politicians bow-down and kiss the hand of 
the crime boss Baashha. Rapid tracking 
movement of the camera follows... 


...the point-of-view of Baashha as he 
presides over a meeting. First the Heads 
of the Police Department are revealed. 



Then the camera tracks left in a circular 
motion to reveal the politicians, officials 
and government ministers. 


Finally, a track back shows that Baashha 
has, in fact, been holding court with state 
officials. 


Yet, intellectuals like Pandian argue that the Opposition victory over the 
AIADMK in 1996 had more to do with the general feeling of discontent 
against the corrupt Jayalalithaa government then Rajini’s intervention.[177] 
They suggest that Rajini merely rode on a tide that was already against 
Jayalalithaa. However, given Tamil cinema’s history where the “mass hero” 
translates his popularity from mass culture to mass politics, the media and 
even the AIADMK cannot be blamed for suspecting Rajini’s ambitions during 
that period of time. That speculation by media and fans continues unabated 
till today, despite Rajini’s intransigence in entering politics, reveals the extent 
to which cinema is enmeshed with Tamil Nadu’s politics. 




By the time he starred in Panakkaaran In this scene in Panakkaaran , Rajini tells 
(‘Rich Man’, Dir. P.Vasu, 1990), Rajini a Trade Union leader to act responsibly. 




had clearly emerged as the most popular 
star in Tamil cinema compared to his rival 
Kamalhaasan. 


However, the use of the medium close-up 
and the dialogue reveals that he is not 
just addressing the union leader but Tamil 
Nadu politicians as well. Rajini says, “If I 
want, I too can become a leader very 
easily, but I have no interest in politics...” 


Conclusion: “the value of trash”? 



Thevar Magan recontextualizes the 
Godfather story in the caste-struggles of 
rural Tamil Nadu. The film also stars Sivaji 
Ganesan as Sakthi’s father in a role similar 
to Marlon Brando’s Don Corleone. 


My venture into studying Tamil films is premised on the notion that films are 
palimpsests upon which dominant ideologies are inscribed or disputed. The 
argument here is that the failure of the state, set in process by changes in 
national and regional politics, influenced the representations of an “Angry 
Young Man’—a trope that constituted a popular genre in itself in the 1980s. 
The postulation, based on a textual study of the genre, is that while these 
films targeted the state for acrimony, they were inundated with the same 
corrosive populist ideology that the state used. 

In the 1990s, new kinds of Tamil films became popular. These films existed in 
the interface between a middle-class renaissance brought about by India’s 
economic liberalization and an atavistic return to caste-based politics, 
mirroring developments in Tamil Nadu’s recent history. One model of script 
depicted the archetype of the village patriarch and upholder of caste virtues 
after the success of Chirma Gounder (Dir. R.V. Udhayakumar, 1991) and 
Thevar Magan (“Thevar’s Son,” Dir. Bharathan, 1992). 





Thevar Magan tells the story of Kamalhaasan, the hero becomes village 
London-educated, westernized patriarch, leader of the martial Thevar 
Sakthi. As played by ... caste. 



Developing concomitantly was a new breed of tech-sawy yuppie hero—the 
beneficiary of liberalization—who dealt with issues such as Kashmiri 
terrorism in Roja (Dir. Mani Ratnam, 1992) and religious riots in Bombay 
(Dir. Mani Ratnam, 1995).[178] There was also a revival of glossy romance 
films after the success of Kadhalan (“Lover,” Dir. S. Shankar, 1994), which 
culminated in the Tamil Diaspora film, Jeans (Dir. S. Shankar, 1998) and the 
middle-class romance Alaipayuthey (“Waves,” Dir. Mani Ratnam, 2000). 







Director Mani Ratnam’s Roja and Bombay celebrate the middle-class yuppie hero’s 
nationalistic fervor. Both films position the anti-national communalist terrorists in 
Kashmir (Roja) and radical fundamentalists ( Bombay) as the key threats to the Indian 
nation, and not the state. 


m air-frSLVffl KMDHA1AN KMDi 



Kadhalan was a hit film that began a 
trend in 1990s Tamil cinema for mega¬ 
budget musical spectacular about 
teenage romances. 


Tamil film studies have ignored a 
significant development in the 1990s, 
Vijayakanth’s domination of the Cop film 
genre. Vijayakanth-starrer cop films were 
another genre through which Indian 
nationalism was valorized. 



Jeans is mega-budget musical comedy 
foregrounding the lives of overseas 
Tamils and the romance between an 
Indian Tamil girl and U.S. Tamil boy. The 
film's song segments are staged in grand 
and opulent settings. 


In the early 1990s, Vijayakanth redefined 
his image and abandoned vigilante roles 
to play an incorruptible police officer in a 
string of hit cop thrillers like Pulan 
Visaranai (1990), Chatriyan (1990), 
Captain Prabhakaran (1991) and 













Sethupathi IPS (1994). 



Returning to tropes from the ‘AYM’ genre, 
the Indian is a septuagenarian fighting 
corruption in the era of economic 
liberalization. 



Rajini returns to playing vigilante in the 
recent Sivaji. Through special effects and 
razzmatazz, the anachronism of the film’s 
theme was overlooked and Sivaji became a 
blockbuster. 


Under threat from caste films, middle-class romances, and nationalistic films, 
the “AYM” genre began to bottom out. In response, director S. Shankar 
intervened to begin a process of a generic evolution and recoding. He 
appropriated the discursive and stylistic techniques that entered Tamil 
cinema in the aftermath of liberalization, globalization, and the proliferation 
of MTV through cable. By fusing extravagant music videos (not just song 
sequences), digital graphics, and spectacular fight scenes, while retaining a 
serious political message, Shankar revitalized the genre through mega-budget 
masala blockbusters. But high production costs and the shift in collective 
consciousness away from the crisis of the state meant there were only 
occasional releases and not a full cycle as in the preceding decade. Shankar 
made his directorial debut in Gentleman (1993) but it was his Indian (1996) 
that has since become an iconic vigilante film.[i8o] What makes Indian’s 
protagonist different from the erstwhile angry young heroes of the previous 
decade is that this vigilante is a former freedom fighter. He is an angry 
septuagenarian, murdering bureaucrats as means of weeding out the all- 
pervasive corruption in the state that ruined his family.The most recent 
addition to Shankar’s oeuvre is the blockbuster Sivaji (2007) about an Non- 
Residential Indian software engineer, played by Rajini, who returns to India 
from the United States; he has a philanthropic mission but is forced into 
vigilantism by unscrupulous politicians and bureaucrats backed by 
industrialists.[181] 

Continuing the process of reformation, the “AYM” genre has undergone 
another phase of transmutation and updating. Of late, narratives about angry 
protagonists disavow spectacle in favor of blunt realism. The anti-heroes in 
offbeat films like E (Dir. Jhananathan, 2006), Evano Oruvan (“Someone,” 
Dir. Nishikanth Kamat, 2007), Kattradhu Thamizh (“Learned Tamil,” Dir. 
Ram, 2007) and the recent Unnaipol Oruvan (“Someone Like You,” Dir. 
Chakri Toleti, 2009), engage with the anxieties of India today, such as 
exploitation by multinational corporations, growing social inequality, call- 
centre culture, and high tech terrorism. These narratives are part of a “New 
Wave” in Tamil cinema, which “fuses the entertainment of a mainstream film 
with the sensitivity of an art film.”[i82] Of this “New Wave” the sleeper hit 
Subramaniyapuram (Dir. M.Sasikumar, 2008), a period film set in 1980, 
revisits the historical conjunctures from which the genre originated. Rather 
than singling out the state for attack, this revisionist film about the 
manipulation of the lumpen unemployed by powerful men interrogates the 
dark world of the young, impulsive and violent. The young men in 
Subramaniyapuram engineer their own downfall. 

Chidananda Das Gupta describes the corrupting influence of Indian popular 
cinema as having the “value of trash.”[i83] This essay has challenged this to 
imply that even potboilers can act as vestibules through which to access 
popular consciousness. When melodrama, violence and kitsch are stripped 
away and the deeper ideological functions extracted, a compelling narrative 
of changing historical circumstances—shaped by forces such as politics and 
the state—emerges from beneath. 






Subramaniyapuram constructs 
verisimilitude to the period through film 
songs, film posters and the films from the 
year 1980. A poster of the Rajini film, 
Kaali from the ‘AYM’ genre, figures in the 
background, in this shot. 



The celebration of the film Murattukkalai 
— with the audience breaking into dance 
and cheers during the screening — 
highlights the appeal of Rajini to the 
underclass youth of that period. 


The lumpen youth in Subramaniyapuram 
go to catch the opening of Rajini’s 
Murattukkalai and a shot of the film’s 
poster is captured. References to Rajini’s 
films establish an intertextual link 
between the rebellious protagonists in 
Subramaniyapuram and the rogue Rajini- 
persona. 



However, there is also an important 
difference. Unlike the ‘AYM’ genre of the 
1980s that targets the state, political 
system and power structures for blame, 
Subramaniyapuram suggests that 
wayward youth who act out of impulse 
engineer their own doom. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Aag/Fire (1948)—disfigurement and scars 
stand in for the partition. 



Waqt/Time (1965) allegorizes the partition: 
an earthquake separates a family. 



Alo Almar Alo (1972)—an East Pakistani 
refugee family struggles for a livelihood. 


Indian cinema and Partition 


by Jyotika Virdi 

Review of Bhaskar Sarkar, Mourning the Nation: Indian 

Cinema in the Wake of Partition. Durham, N.C.: Duke 

University Press, 2009, 372 p. 

Drawing on the trauma of India’s violent 1947 Partition as staged in 
Indian popular cinema, Bhaskar Sarkar deftly sketches wide ranging 
scholarship on cataclysmic world events, contending that the Indian case 
offers special insights into trauma studies, encompassing processes of 
mourning that unfold unpredictably.[i] fopen endnotes in new windowl 
That there was a deafening cinematic silence for nearly three decades and 
then the sudden eruption of Partition representations in the next two 
decades, Sakar argues, are part of the same process. The initial silence, 
the refusal to represent painful memories onscreen is contained by filmic 
narratives that displace, deflect, and defer examining the wounds, a form 
of mourning. Sarkar states his preference for this mode, adopted in the 
1950s and 60s by Indian cinema, over the later phase of incessant and 
direct representation of violence, rape, and abduction that had been 
erased from earlier public discourse. The former period of discourse was 
dominated by lamenting the territorial truncation Partition had wrought, 
a lost aspiration for an undivided nation at the end of British colonial 
rule. 

Sakar delineates the stakes in this project — a fervent hope to end the 
trauma surfacing in the mutually destructive nuclear race between India 
and Pakistan and in the repetitive internal pogroms of religious 
minorities in 1984,1993, and 2002. In this light, Sarkar considers the 
Partition an originary event key to understanding the psychic processes of 
mourning the loss of a loved object; reexamining that event could 
potentially heal old wounds. Partition lies at the root of Hindutva 
nationalism, which conflates Hinduism with the Indian nation and 
asserts Hindu ascendancy over religious minorities, particularly 
demanding Indian and Pakistani Muslim submission. However, Sakar 
somewhat overstates the argument that the Partition is foundational to 
understanding identity in the new nation, a concept he, among others, 
interrogates. As he acknowledges, the Partition is not a defining moment 
of the nation in the south, a region untouched by these events. Its 
primacy over other schisms is questionable. Other divisions have 
simmered, erupted, and been equally constitutive in reshaping identity 
politics and the public sphere. For instance, we get glimmers of the 
escalating rupture between dalits (low caste) and upper-caste Hindus in 
1990, or the women’s movement since the 1980s, culminating in women’s 










Garam Hawa/Warm Wind (1973)—the 
cousins expect to marry. 



Garam Hawa —the teen girl is repeatedly 
disappointed in love. 



Garam Hawa —disappointments end in the 
girl's suicide. 


mandatory village level representation, and the way these divisions 
reshaped local politics while also complicating Hindu-Muslim and dalit 
politics. Gender is a trope excessively deployed in symbolic 
representations of the Hindu-Muslim dynamic. However, for Sakar the 
caste hierarchy within Hinduism and its ongoing physical and psychic 
violence remain invisible, lack critical investment, and become the 
“repressed other” in his analysis, which privileges and attends almost 
exclusively to the Hindu-Muslim divide. 

Chapter one explores the film industry and fledgling nation-state at odds 
with each other as they defined the new nation and its cultural field. Film 
participated in the “National Symbolic” (52) of an evolving nation, its 
citizen-subject, and the emergent contradictions of modernization. The 
state, on the other hand, squarely excluded film from “culture,” a status 
awarded to literature, the fine arts, and classical forms that exalted a 
national identity rooted in antiquity, which was ironically an Orientalist 
affirmation. Cinema, regarded a commercial rather than aesthetic 
enterprise subsumed by mass culture, was regulated by the Information 
and Broadcasting Ministry in a relation fraught by state censorship, 
licensing, and taxation policies. Bereft of the weight of heritage accorded 
Indian “authenticity,” cinema instead epitomized dynamically changing 
culture that it encapsulated with its penchant for the hybrid. Established 
studios had already marshaled generic devices; and in the 1950s the 
capacious master genre, the social, combined melodrama, realism, 
evolving audience concerns, and the reformist impulse of literary and 
social movements. For their scripts, studios developed narratives that 
affirmed hegemonic nationhood while also articulating misgiving and 
anxieties about the developing nation. 

This excellent exposition of the post-independence film industry builds 
towards analysis of the first two decades of films, straddling the rest of 
chapters one and two. The films from this phase displace, sublimate, and 
allegorize the partition by choosing oblique narratives and devices: 

• disfigured characters with bodily scars and wounds, 

• accidents and natural disasters standing in for social catastrophe, 

• separated families that reunite, 

• foundlings, separations at birth, illegitimate and orphaned children, 

• dishonored women, 

• births out of wedlock, and suspicions about paternity. 

Cumulatively these bespeak the trauma of Partition, often allegorizing the 
fate that women silently withstood when their families refused to claim 
them after the two states, at the behest of the families’ initial pressure, 
agreed to repatriate women left behind. 

Displaced figurations of the partition are tracked closely in several films 
(e.g., Shabnam [Bibhuti Mitra, 1948], Aag [Raj Kapoor, 1948], Amar 
[Mehboob Khan, 1954], Dharamputra [Yash Raj Chopra, 1961], and 
Waqt [Yash Raj Chopra, 1965]. Shabnam, set against Indian refugees 
fleeing from the Japanese bombing of Burma in 1942, is a somewhat 
fantastic tale of a Hindu woman’s amnesia, induced by the loss of loved 
ones, who is tricked into adopting a Muslim identity by a feudal prince 
who claims they are married. In Aag the male protagonist separated from 
his childhood sweetheart follows his passion for theater and lost love 
until he meets a woman displaced by the Partition who auditions for a 
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play. However, he is disfigured and scarred by the fire he sets off when he 
learns his patron and theatre partner loves the same woman. In Amar an 
urban woman defends a rural woman impregnated by her fiance. A Hindu 
fanatic falls apart in Dharamputra when he discovers he is adopted and 
that the Muslim neighbor he rushes to kill in the Partition riots is his 
biological mother. Compared to this explicit evocation of the riots that 
kept audiences at bay, in Waqt the Partition is allegorized. An 
earthquake, a natural catastrophe, stands in for a social one that 
separates a family reunited in the end through a courtroom drama. 

Such allegories of physical eruption, dislocation, and psycho-social 
disfigurement were expedient, spared the audience of painfully reliving 
their experience on the screen, preserved the structure of the loss, staved 
off inflammatoiy passions, mollified audiences with appeals to secular 
democratic sensibilities, and entreated them to preserve Hindu-Muslim 
amity. Interviews with industry stalwarts, directors Yash Chopra and 
Balraj Chopra, and their memories, are turned into sites that Sarkar 
investigates for understanding explicit and implicit figurations of the 
Partition. While dispossession and deterritorialization are embodied in 
the work of several industry stalwarts, in Ramanand Sagar’s case it 
presents an alibi for the “rancor” in “his communally charged” televised 
series Ramayana (1986-88) and Krishna (1989), coinciding with 
Hindutva ascendance (321 n.75). 

Chapter 3 turns to examining Bengali cinema’s mediation of the regional 
experience of partition and the national project. Two events, the 1943 
famine and the 1947 bifurcation of East and West Bengal meld in 
cinematic representation. Early twentieth century developments in 
Bengal induced a deep melancholia. There is a cultural memory of the 
aborted 1905 partition and the province’s steady eclipse as an epicenter of 
the intellectual ferment producing the anti-colonial movement that 
spread into a national one, and as a cultural-production powerhouse 
displaced by Bombay. Like the ascendant Bombay Hindi film industry, 
Bengali cinema avoided more than fleeting references to the violent 
partition and its devastating effects on uprooted families facing 
indescribable impoverishment. The anxieties about downward mobility 
experienced by eastern bangals (Hindu Bengali refugees from erstwhile 
East Pakistan, now Bangladesh) are inscribed in the cinematic obsession 
with aristocratic ( bhadralok ) culture that gripped the imagination of the 
western ghotis (Hindu non-refugee Bengalis), a division that runs 
through comedies that genially deal with post-partition accommodation, 
or romantic melodramas that deflect attention from the trauma 
altogether. 

Agnipareekhsha (Agradoot Collective, 1954) is typical of the melodrama. 
And it was not until after Alo Amar Alo (Pinaki B. Mukherji, 1972) on the 
heels of the 1971 Bangladesh War that the partition’s ravages were 
recreated in films candidly addressing the horror of violence committed 
on women’s bodies and the psychic complexities of these women’s 
relationships with their abductors and “shamed” families. In 
Agnipareeksha the female protagonist, drawn to a man, is tormented by 
the memory of her ceremonial, underage wedding arranged by her 
grandmother, even though it is discounted by her outraged modern 
parents. Her inner conflict, a symbolic enactment of the tradition- 
modernity debate, is reconciled when she discovers the man she desires is 
the same one her grandmother had chosen. Alo Almar Alo on the other 
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hand centers on an East Pakistani refugee family as a group protagonist 
confronted by the everyday violence of struggling for a livelihood, intercut 
with flashbacks of prosperity in their native land. The woman’s abduction 
by the male lead, an industrialist and philanthropist, and the subsequent 
law suit she files against him is complicated by her admission in court 
that he cared for her while she was in captivity. The film invokes women’s 
confusing but eventual attachment to their abductors that ended with 
their families rejecting them. 

Chapter 4 and 5 address exceptions to the golden rule of silence, a few 
stray films that openly mourn the Partition: 

• about seven Hindi commercial films of the 1950s and 60s, 

• 1950s leftist Bengali cinema influenced by IPTA (Indian People’s 
Theater Association) members, 

• M.S. Sathyu’s landmark Garam Hawa (1973), 

• and Ritwik Ghatak’s trilogy: Meghe Dhaka Tara [i960], Komal 
Gandhar [1961], and Subarnarekha [1962] 

Ghatak is an auteur to whom an entire chapter is dedicated. Partition and 
the trauma of losing his home is a through line in Ghatak’s films in which 
the characters search for and face this permanent loss. Garam Hawa 
chronicles the story of a Muslim shoe-factory owner who chooses to stay 
in India, while his brother’s family leaves their Indian ancestral home to 
migrate to Pakistan during the Partition. This separates their children, 
first cousins, who expect to many, and the repeated disappointments in 
love for the young daughter who stays behind end with her suicide. 
Staying on in India is fraught with other disappointments and exclusions 
— from loans, jobs, inheritance, and ease of visiting with family members 
in Pakistan — leading eventually to the decision to migrate. In the four 
still available Hindi films (e.g. Dharamputra and Nastik, I.S. Johar, 

1954) violence is depicted through oblique representational techniques 
using cinematic effects and metaphors (e.g., burning tree branches, 

India’s map, etc.) in narratives ultimately underpinning hope for secular 
nationhood. Apna Desh (1949) by stalwart director V. Shantaram, among 
the films gone missing, is discerningly read as a significant 
“disappearance” (175-177). The Bengali films prefigure Satyajit Ray’s 
realist mode, focusing on suffering that humanizes refugees, as Garam 
Hawa does for Indian Muslims, exposing the severe strain on the nation’s 
official secular self image. 

Ghatak’s allegorical trilogy, use of gendered archetypes, tropes, and 
excessive melodramatic devices are flagged but deemed deliberate self- 
conscious choices aligned to his iconoclasm and challenge to left 
orthodoxy. These meld, elevating him to the ultimate romantic artist 
whose suffering is manifested in key works of melancholic mourning over 
nationalism and the partition. However, Sakar’s celebrating Ghatak’s use 
of Indian epics, which putatively provides a complete set of “discursive” 
and “cognitive resources” (210), an exhaustive hermeneutic for 
contemporary Indian modernity, accords Hindu majoritarian mythic- 
culture the official Indian master-text status. Here Sakar presumes 
universal address hailing religious minorities and unsettles his 
interrogation of the state’s official modernist nationhood project in 
preceding chapters. Throughout the nineteenth century reform 
movements, such an interpretation of Hinduism and the epics has been 
an upper-caste version accepted by twentieth century leaders whether of 
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Gandhian nationalist or Nehruvian secular-socialist persuasion. 
Regionally dispersed and competing lower caste interpretations of the 
epics have failed to challenge hegemonic upper caste Hinduism rampant 
even in popular Indian films, begging the question, whose version of the 
Indian epics? 

Chapter 6 examines the television miniseries Tomas (Govind Nihalani, 
1988) which broke the silence on representing the Partition and reshaped 
public discourse through the controversy, legal battles, and judicial 
adjudication that ensued. Tamas tracks the characters from a cross- 
section of classes in a community torn apart by Partition events. Among 
the central characters are a low-caste Hindu and his pregnant wife who 
undertake the journey to India where their child is born in a refugee 
camp, symbolizing the birth of a nation. The miniseries marks a 
watershed moment dividing the early “silence” phase from the later one 
of the 1990s and 2000s. This later phase is examined in chapter 7, about 
films that obsessively revisit the Partition and where the “repressed 
returns” with a vengeance. There are tensions in Sarkar’s evaluation of 
Tamas. He implicates it in “nationalist historiography” that exclusively 
blames British divisive ruling policies (e.g. 234, 239) while also 
acknowledging that the series impugns the machinations of fanatical 
nationalist leaders and wealthy beneficiaries (239, 241-42). Sakar 
mandates that realism should balance “transformative cultural politics” 
(249) yet balks at the Supreme Court’s paternalistic prescription to 
educate through the “institution of Culture”(255-56). He views the 
centrality of the dalit figure as merely opportune against the backdrop of 
(Hindu) low-caste political mobilization in the 1980s rather than as a 
significant wedge that Hindutva politics has had to manage (237). 
Further, Sarkar argues that while Tamas shows the centrality of religious 
faith, it lacks analytic power (245), as in the scene of Sikh women’s mass 
suicide, which taps into the audience’s popular mythic memories of 
Hindu Rajput women’s honor-saving ritual. Yet his reading also misses 
the cornerstone of Sikh religious faith: there is an incessant invocation of 
torture and male martyrdom in Sikh mythic-historic legends that forge 
the community’s identity. More incontrovertible however, is Sarkar’s 
critique that the show’s leftist idealization of common folks’ proclivity for 
inter-community compassion and explicit, albeit off-screen, rampant 
mob violence, are contradictory themes (242-43, 245). Sarkar aptly 
delineates the purpose of these cultural artifacts: give victims a voice, 
bear witness so we may never forget, but know that we can never fully 
know (233, 248). 

Various types of films are assessed for their varied engagements with the 
mourning process. These include 




romance genre films like Gadar (Anil Sharma, 2001), 

war films appearing around the 1999 India-Pakistan Kargil war 
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—Border (J.P. Dutta, 1997) and L.O.C. (J.P. Dutta, 2003), and 
• international productions like Earth (Deepa Mehta, 1999) and 
Train to Pakistan (Pamela Rooks, 1997). 

The war films valorize the camaraderie among Indian soldiers on the war 
front. Border commemorates the 1971 Longewala battle during the 
Bangladesh independence war when a small contingent of Indian soldiers 
overcame a relatively larger Pakistani force and L.O.C. marks the 1999 
battle Indian soldiers waged in the mountainous Kargil terrain, triggered 
by the Pakistani army’s incursion beyond the line of control. In Gadar a 
Sikh truck driver risks his life to first defend and then marry a terrified 
Muslim woman separated from her family who leave for Pakistan during 
the Partition riots. Years later she reconnects with her parents and visits 
her father, now a mayor in Pakistan, but is prevented from returning to 
her child and husband, who stakes his life to rescue her. Train to 
Pakistan captures microcosmic details of the Partition experienced in a 
Punjab village on the Indian side of the border rife with rumors of the 
Hindus and Sikhs killed by Muslims. A retaliatory conspiracy to blow up a 
train packed with Muslims departing for Pakistan is thwarted by a hot 
headed ne’er-do-well Sikh youth who sacrifices himself for the cause. 
Impelled by twin forces of globalization and Hindu militancy of the last 
two decades, these films package the past as authentic accounts of a 
traumatic history, meeting contemporary taste and cultural-political 
needs. Sarkar argues the films index the unresolved process of mourning 
that in the Freudian paradigm entails withdrawing investment in the 
loved object, turning affect into cognition. Merely recognizing the 
condition producing the trauma is insufficient unless the residual affect is 
acknowledged, which in these films is mobilized as anger and revulsion of 
the other in its use of spectacular violence, cinematic kitsch, or stock 
characters. 

Earth, also set on the eve of the Partition in cosmopolitan Lahore, is an 
upstairs-downstairs narrative told from the viewpoint of an eight-year- 
old polio-ridden Parsee girl, who spends her time with her Hindu ayah 
(nanny) and is privy to the nanny’s affair with a Muslim masseur, 
antagonizing the “ice candy man” who visits regularly. Once the riots 
erupt, communities across class are consumed by violent passion 
paralleling the jealous rage with which the once-endearing ice candy man 
hacks the ayah’s lover to death. Naseem (Saeed Mirza, 1995), like Garam 
Haxva earlier, focalizes the Muslim minority. And it, as well as the 
Bengali documentary Way Back Home (Supriyo Sen, 2003), are judged 
by Sakar as successful acts of mourning, films that signal overcoming the 
loved object’s loss. In Naseem, the eponymous protagonist, a Muslim 
teen girl’s bond with her ailing grandfather is set against the eve of the 
1992 riots following the Babri Masjid (Babri Mosque) desecration by 
Hindu fundamentalists, who claimed the mosque was the Hindu god 
Rama’s birthplace. [2] The film interweaves two timelines, the pre- 
Partition hopeful moment about which the grandfather reminisces but 
Naseem’s youthful brother and friend angrily contest. And the time of the 
youth disillusioned by the present. 

Sarkar reads the grandfather’s death on December 6,1992, the fateful day 
of Babri Masjid destruction, not as the death of secularism but as the 
possibility of re-envisioning it, acknowledging past mistakes. Way Back 
Home chronicles the filmmaker’s journey with his parents returning to 











their ancestral home in East Pakistan they left fifty years earlier. 

Historical archival footage, intercut with personal affects and memories, 
unsettle the subjectivities these tokens constitute when the parents 
eventually cannot recognize anything in the place they cherished so 
deeply during their lifetime away. The film struck a strong personal chord 
with Sarkar, but he then faults Deepa Mehta’s Earth (like Train to 
Pakistan ), packaged for a globalized audience, for cliched images and for 
universalizing the particularity of partition, denying the possibility that 
the film might strike “other,” more local, and equally subjective kinds of 
affect or identification. The charge does not square easily with Sarkar’s 
own promise to locate the lessons of India’s partition, albeit 
particularized, within a broader history of trauma studies. Explicitly he 
does not deliver on this promise in the book’s coda, although we are left 
to infer that in India the mourning process is ongoing, suggesting a 
cultural failure to overcome the historic loss, and that the Partition’s 
cinematic representation draws on referents from Indian epics that Sakar 
deems “civilizational”(8). 

None of my disagreements, mainly with the book’s second part titled “The 
Return of the Repressed,” detract from admiring the rich extra-textual 
details contextualizing all the films and the sheer brilliance of part one, 
the acuity of reading “A Resonant Silence” of the early post-partition 
phase films. The films’ puzzling fixation on melodramatic devices — of 
coincidence, foundlings, abandonment, and unwed mothers in 
interminable formulaic narratives of family members uniting after 
catastrophic disasters tear them apart — is not unlike an individual’s 
inexplicable recurrent dream. Sarkar’s astute hermeneutic of the 
collective unconscious shows us the elegance in the films’ elision and 
silent restaging of loss suffered in a tragic traumatic moment that the 
nation mourned. 
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Notes 


1. India, a British colony since 1757, won independence on August 15,1947. 
The end of two hundred years of colonial rule was accompanied by dividing 
the heavily Hindu and Muslim populated regions into India and Pakistan in 
the northwest and east. This was the effect of British divide-and-rule policies; 
but in 1971 East Pakistan declared its war of independence and subsequently 
established itself as Bangladesh, f return to page 1 of essay! 

2. There is a credible argument that Hindutva leaders’ mobilization against 
Babri Masjid was a diversion to contain the political momentum the lower 
caste was gaining in the 1980s. The upper-lower caste wedge among Hindus 
came to a head in 1990 when the Mandal Commission recommended 
strengthening affirmative action, resulting in the eruption of violent protests. 
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Genders and feminism in the 
films of Maricarmen de Lara 

by Eli Bartra T translation by Christopher Follett 
Paulina, rape and abortion 

In Mexico on July 31,1999, thirteen year old Paulina was raped by a 
heroin addict who broke into her modest home in Mexicali, Baja 
California, to rob her family, taking away about one hundred dollars in 
cash and leaving behind a terrorized family bound with rags and a very 
young girl destroyed by what had happened to her. This state had a 
governor from the strongly Catholic political party, Partido de Action 
Nacional (PAN), yet abortion was legal in cases of rape. Paulina became 
pregnant. 

In a country where violations of human rights are commonplace, the story 
of Paulina Ramirez Jacinta’s rape and its aftermath, nevertheless, stands 
out as particularly deplorable, a personal tragedy that has had a deep 
impact on the question of abortion rights. A thirteen year old girl in this 
terrible situation should have been straightforwardly able to satisfy her 
wish to avoid becoming the mother of an unwanted child: she had inner 
strength and unwavering conviction and the support of a loving mother 
and an older brother. She had the legal right to an abortion—even in a 
state where certain restrictions applied—early detection of the pregnancy 
(nineteen days after she was raped) and an order from the State 
Attorney’s Office to Mexicali General Hospital to perform the abortion 
(issued thirty-four days after the rape). 

But things did not work out the way Paulina and her family had hoped. 
Two and a half months after the rape, Paulina was admitted to Mexicali 
General Hospital to have the abortion. She was kept there for an entire 
week while doctors debated who would perform the abortion. All of the 
hospital’s gynecologists refused; the director could not find another 
doctor to perform the procedure. She was released from the hospital. 

After another week of stalling on the part of the hospital administration, 
Paulina was admitted once again for an abortion. While in her hospital 
room, on the day the procedure was to take place, she was visited by two 
unidentified women claiming to represent the state’s Family 
Development Agency (Desarrollo Integral de la Familia, DIF). They 
showed her a grotesque anti-abortion video, The Silent Scream, used by 
the ProLife organization for proselytizing, and had her concentrate on an 
image of Christ. That same night, moments before the scheduled 
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abortion, the hospital director pulled Paulina’s mother aside to tell her of 
the supposed risks of an abortion, grossly exaggerating them. The director 
thus effectively scared the family to the point of retracting their request 
for a legal abortion. The family went home in indignation. 



Superimposition of Paulina and area where 
she lives 


Women’s rights defenders from the Alaide Foppa organization in Mexicali 
found out about the situation from an October 16th newspaper article and 
immediately contacted Paulina to offer their help. On October 25,1999, 
they submitted a complaint about the violation of Paulina’s rights to the 
Baja California Law Offices for Human Rights and Citizen Protection and 
have offered constant support in the legal suits and proceedings that have 
been underway since, but they could not secure the legal abortion Paulina 
sought. Overwhelming public support had been raised in Mexicali and 
throughout Mexico with unprecedented media coverage of the case. At 
the same time, certain interest groups took up the case for their own ends, 
disregarding the family’s unfaltering desire for an abortion. Indeed, the 
ProLife group that sent unidentified women into Paulina’s hospital room 
boasted of its triumph in “saving the life of an innocent child.” To the 
great indignation of Paulina’s family, the anti-abortionists made public 
announcements falsely claiming to have gathered large amounts of money 
to support Paulina yet never gave any money to the family. 



Paulina remembering her situation 


Reproductive and sexual rights advocates mobilized for Paulina; they 
drew attention to public authorities’ abuse of power and prioritizing 
personal religious belief over legal responsibility, trampling on women’s 
rights for the sake of a political goal. On the state level, since 1998 the 
panista state governor and legislators had been trying to amend the state 
constitution in order to “protect life from the moment of conception.” 

The Catholic Church itself also played a large role. Before the family 
waived their right to a legal abortion, the State Attorney General took 
them to see a priest who warned Paulina that abortion is grounds for 
excommunication and persuaded her to desist. Mexico’s cardinal, who 
had made public proclamations against abortion under any 
circumstances, claimed this case as a success. 

Maricarmen de Lara’s documentary, Paulina, en el nombre de la ley 
(“Paulina, in the Name of the Law,” 17 min., prod: Gire/Calacas y 
Palomas, 2001), is a simple, small kaleidoscopic video with four female 
voices describing Paulina’s rape and the string of bureaucratic infamies 
aimed at preventing the girl from aborting as she herself had wished. 
Paulina speaks in an articulate and coherent way, although with a rather 
flat voice. The editing produces a somewhat claustrophobic effect as the 
soundtrack cuts from one voice to another: between Paulina, her sister, 
her mother, and the lawyer, and occasionally her brother. There are a few 
cut-aways of a desert location filled with rubbish. These scant audiovisual 
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resources are used to build up an atmosphere of impotence, the absence 
of any possibility of resolving the problem, a situation with no way out. In 
terms of Paulina’s life, she gave birth to Isaac in April, 2000; he is now 
nine years old. She got married, has a store and another baby, and her 
mother has since died. 

Maricarmen de Lara uses documentary as a tool for getting close to a 
social reality that touches her and giving it visibility. She tries to get the 
person interviewed to reveal herself through her testimony. De Lara 
doesn’t work out a text previously, but allows the life histories or 
narratives of the event to unfold by themselves. In making Paulina, her 
goal was to draw the attention of the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights to Paulina’s problem while also raising public awareness 
about it. Each of de Lara’s video has a different intention. Consistently as 
a director, she likes to show the person interviewed because in that way 
viewers can appreciate not only what she is saying but her body language 
as well: 

“To see people’s attitudes and the expression in their eyes has 
a particular weight with the audience.’Til [open notes in new 
window! 

Paulina did not want to be interviewed for this documentary about her 
situation, but Maricarmen de Lara convinced her to because the 
filmmaker believed it was important for the public to understand what 
Paulina had gone through. In doing this, however, de Lara has said that 
she “felt like a vulture trying to draw Paulina’s testimony out of her,” even 
though “we are not the kind of journalists who go raking up the dirt or 
pouring ridicule on other people’s lives.”[2] 

In terms of the film’s visual style, the cut-aways showing the rubbish 
dump, an abandoned car tire, a baby-buggy indicate the surroundings 
that formed part of Paulina’s life—they show where she lived. The 
filmmakers did slightly interfere with this environment: they set the 
buggy wheel spinning in order to give visual movement. If what we see is 
thus a mixture of documentary and fiction, that is what the director 
intended from the outset. 

In terms of her filming process, de Lara prefers to work with a small crew, 
which varies to some extent according to the subject matter. With Paulina 
only two people were involved, since the director wanted the filming to be 
as unobtrusive as possible. Here, she says, they felt like “dancers in a 
china shop” partly because of the small size of the house. Normally, de 
Lara works with crews of between six and twenty (except when she filmed 
the feature En el pais de no pasa nada /“In the Country where Nothing 
Happens,” which had a crew of 80). 

Also made about the theme of abortion, Difficult Decisions (20 min., 
prod: Gire, 1995), is a fictional video which tells the story of four women 
in Mexico City who decide to have an abortion, at a time when abortion is 
still illegal. They are different ages (17, 36, 33 and 40) and from various 
social strata. Two of them have rather a bad time of it, the third dies, 
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while the fourth comes out perfectly well. The script was derived from 
interviews, on the basis of which de Lara built up her characters. Difficult 
Decisions is, above all, a militant video aimed at making the public aware 
of the need to legalize abortion. Finally, in 2007, abortion was made legal 
in Mexico City—although in the rest of the country it generally remains a 
criminal offence. Currently, seventeen states in present-day Mexico 
continue to penalize abortion, even in cases of rape, under the pretext 
that life is to be “protected from conception until natural death.” And 
when individual state law permits it for certain cases, right wing 
governors prevent the law from being applied, as happened in Paulina’s 
case. [3] 

Difficult Decisions includes the metaphorical image of a woman in a pool 
of blood. To create such images and to depict abortion, de Lara needed to 
incorporate acted material and thus used fiction, in spite of her opinion 
that drama is a much more difficult genre to execute. However, she sees 
what the genres have in common. In both her fiction and documentary 
work, her purpose is always to tell a story. That is her way of leaving a 
record, a piece of evidence as it were, of an event or situation—usually 
involving women. Her work stimulates discussion and thus has been used 
on countless occasions for workshops in schools and universities, shown 
on television and exhibited, primarily in cinema clubs. 

In her filmmaking strategy, Maricarmen de Lara always carries out initial 
research, both for writing a script and for establishing a basis for 
obtaining finance. She uses documentary as a tool for approaching, 
understanding, and making known a social reality that affects her. To do 
so, she uses both testimonies and life stories. Whether her intention is to 
bring certain problems to the notice of the Inter-American Commission 
on Human Rights or simply to make the general public aware of a 
problem or a particular kind of event, the stories she tells are always the 
ones that the mass media ignore. 

Both the above short films ( Paulina and Decisiones dificiles ) were 
produced by GIRE (Grupo de Information en Reproduction Elegida)—a 
feminist NGO for reproductive rights created and directed by Marta 
Lamas, who appears speaking at the end of Decisiones dificiles. These two 
works were financed partly out of the profits of the feature En el pais de 
no pasa nada, and partly by GIRE. The filmmaking company, Calacas y 
Palomas, owned by Maricarmen de Lara and her partner Leopoldo Best, 
co-produced Paulina. As consciousness-raising media aimed at 
denouncing the circumstances surrounding rape and abortion in Mexico, 
the two films have played an important role in workshops organized by 
GIRE throughout the country. It is difficult to assess how much impact 
the films have had, but what cannot be denied is that the general public is 
becoming gradually more aware of both rape and abortion as problems. 

In the early 1990s changes were made in the Mexican laws covering 
sexual offences under which sexual harassment became a criminal 
offense, while rape became subject to prosecution by the state with 
automatic refusal of bail. Nevertheless, rapists are rarely brought to trial. 
The country has many good laws but fails to apply them because of the 
poor quality of criminal arrest and legal prosecution. 






De Lara and women’s cinema in Mexico 
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El mejor dueto de America—Las Hermanas 
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Maricarmen de Lara was born in Mexico City (1957). She studied at 
UNAM’s national cinema school, starting to work in filmmaking in 1980. 
She has made three feature films and five medium-length films, as well as 
some forty short and medium-length videos. Among the latter are two 
important series: Generos e identidades (“Genders and Identities,” 

2002), consisting of four tapes, and Las que viven en Ciudad Bolero 
(“Women who live in Bolero City,” 1993-95), with six videos. One of her 
first co-directed films, No espor gusto (“It’s not for Pleasure,” 1980), was 
on the subject of prostitution, and among her latest videos is 6 Mas vale 
mafia quefuerza? (“Is guile worth more than strength?” 2007) about 
sportswomen. She has also made a series of three videos about some of 
the most important social movements in Mexico City: De la protesta a la 
propuesta (“From Protest to Proposal” 2009, about the feminist 
movement), Del Cabildo a laAsamblea Legislative (“From town hall to 
the Legislative Assembly”) 2009, and De la inquisicion al Mexico 
desnudo (“From the Inquisition to Nude Mexico”) 2009. None of these 
works were shown on television. 

Mas vale mafia quefuerza is a documentary about female football 
(soccer) players and boxers. That kind of subject matter indicates not only 
that de Lara chooses to work about social problems such prostitution, but 
also that she prefers to develop narratives about “strong” women. If we 
look across her whole career this preference is amply borne out. She has 
researched various fields in terms of issues concerning women. Those 
issues include rape (the case of Paulina ); infrahuman working conditions; 
domestic work; sexual health and reproductive rights—specifically AIDS, 
abortion and menopause. She has taken pains to publicize the lives of 
female personalities who are part of Mexico’s popular culture such as 
boxers, football players, and recognized composers and singers of boleros. 

She also has gone looking into the rather unconventional lives of women 
and homosexuals in Juchitan. Gender relations in Oaxaca and identities 
are rather special, and quite divergent from those in other parts of the 
country; women have a very strong assertive social presence, and with 
significative social roles; they like to dance together at the velas (local 
festivities) and drink beer. Gay men ( muxhes ) are socially accepted, 
respected, and their role in the families is highly appreciated—unlike 
lesbians ( nguiu ), who are rarely accepted and even discriminated against. 


Given the difficulties of making a living from independent cinema de Lara 
today is also a full-time teacher at the Universidad Autonoma 
Metropolitana-Xochimilco, and, for her good fortune, once again a 
member of the National System of Creators. The System offers 
competitive fellowships for prominent artists and writers; successful 
applicants receive a monthly stipend for three years. 







El mejor dueto de America—Las Hermanas 
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Although cinema is one of the cultural activities that have been most 
widely studied in different parts of the world over recent decades from the 
point of view of neo-feminist[4] theories, [5] for those writing in Mexico 
in Spanish, writers oriented toward women in film have paid more 
attention to classic Hollywood cinema and Mexico’s golden age of film, 
while rarely dealing with films produced in the last twenty years.[6] At 
this point, I should like to consider the work—both fictional and 
documentary—of Mexican filmmaker, Maricarmen de Lara, focusing 
attention on her very particular feminist vision of the world and 
treatment of genders, one of the fundamental aspects of her movies. 
Despite her long career in cinema and video, no major critical article or 
monograph has yet been published on this director although some 
reviews have appeared, and also fragments of interviews. I am guided by 
the idea that—to quote Maggie Humm—one of the “tasks of a feminist 
esthetics is to study and promote women as producers of art.” (Humm, 9) 
Since for a long time this has also been an interest of my own, I shall offer 
a few more small pieces of this great jigsaw puzzle which is feminism and 
art in Mexico. 

Go to page 2 
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Images from Is Guile Worth More than 
Strength? 



Tania Cortez boxing. 
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In analyzing feminist documentaries of the 1970s and 1980s, Julia Lesage 
has emphasized the importance of an esthetics of political cinema in 
general and feminist cinema in particular (Lesage, 222). She finds that 
the narrative structure of feminist documentaries focused on illustrating 
female lives and experiences is generally linear. In such documentaries, 
the women almost always speak directly to the camera, often talking 
about similar themes in films made in different countries: rape, abortion, 
domestic work, abused women, struggles in the workplace. According to 
Lesage, these documentaries often focus on the private sphere and 
frequently show women of strong character. Feminist cinema has 
depicted familiar aspects of women’s lives and experience in order to 
define them in a new and non-colonized way; biographical 
documentaries, for example, serve as both criticism and antidote (233). 
The critics of this kind of women’s documentary cinema have 
concentrated mainly on three elements: its appearance of transparency, 
its naivete in seeking to capture reality, and the tediousness of the 
“talking heads.” However, according to Lesage, the filmmakers have had 
as a priority giving a voice to those who normally lack one. A new 
iconography of women’s bodies and their space arises, which implicitly 
defies the visual representation that is traditionally made of them. She 
underlines that 

“the films’ appeal lies not only in having strong women tell 
about their lives but even more in our hearing and having 
demonstrated that some women have deliberately altered the 
rules of the game of sexual politics.” (235, 236). 

When dealing with women, it is necessary—almost inevitably—to 
approach their historical absence or presence in certain fields. 
Filmmaking is no exception. As the feminist movement got underway in 
the world, women started to enter little by little into social and physical 
spaces where they had been practically absent. By the 1980s their 
presence in Western film production, including Mexico, was already 
worthy of notice. For example, in the 1980s in France, as Paule Lejeune 
indicates, although female cineastes did not exceed 6 % of the total, they 
had, nonetheless, 

“opened a path for a different kind of expression on film, more 
subtle, more subjective, and at the same time, more rigorous” 
(Lejeune, 20). 

For feminist film scholars, a series of questions and problems have been 
articulated consistently in relation to what has been called women’s 
cinema. For example, Teresa De Lauretis notes that the way in which 
women directors have expressed themselves and developed both 
artistically and critically seems to point less towards a “feminine 
esthetics” than to a feminist de-esthetics, that is, toward styles that 
challenge dominant cinematic styles. And if the word “de-esthetics” 
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sounds strange or inelegant, the semantic play is nonetheless attractive— 
could she be right?[7] [open endnotes in new window] 

In Mexico, throughout the first half of the twentieth century a scattering 
of women ventured in different ways into filmmaking, including directors 
such as Mimi Derba (Herminia Perez de Leon), Candida Beltran, Adela 
Sequeyro, Dolores and Adriana Elhers, and the well-known director of 
feature fiction films, Matilde Landeta.[8] However in the second half of 
the century, above all from the 1970s onwards, women have entered 
seriously into Mexican cinema production. Hence, far from being an 
exception, Maricarmen de Lara should be situated within the context of a 
group of feminist cineastes (who have made both independent and studio 
productions) and who have made significant contributions to Mexican 
cinema. [9] 

Nevertheless, rejecting the attention paid to women cineastes, in 1986 
established film critic Jorge Ayala Blanco wrote an arrogant and 
devastating critique of both the first female directors and their works 
(Lesage points out that such a critical attitude is often the response to 
women’s endeavors and feminist scholarship). According to him, in 1986, 
radical feminism was already on the way out without having created any 
feminist culture. In passing, Blanco decreed the death of feminist cinema 
and also took the opportunity to exterminate feminism as a whole. For 
him, Mexican feminist cinema was purely and simply extinguished (Ayala 
Blanco, 20). However it continues to flourish. In the 1980s ten full-length 
feature films made by women were shown theatrically (of course, not all 
the directors and themes were feminists); and Maricarmen de Lara’s four 
medium-length films, for example, are not included in that account 
(Castro, 188). More than twennty years later, feminist cinema and 
documentary are being produced in Mexico—transmuted into a different 
version of feminism, of course—and have enriched the cinematic output 
of this country. De Lara’s career is a clear example of this. 

One of the principal threads running through de Lara’s work is the 
attempt to throw a new light on the different faces of violence directed 
against women. Notwithstanding, in her latest video 6 Mas vale mafia que 
fuerza? she takes up the question of the violence that women footballers 
(soccer players) and boxers voluntarily partake in as a result of the sports 
they choose to practice—which are among the most violent ones. The title, 
“Is Guile Worth More than Strength,” plays upon the meanings and 
implications that physical “strength” has within society. Both the 
narrative and images of this film offer viewers something of a paradox, in 
that here the people administering punches and kicks are women. This 
documentary also represents—and this is important nationally—an 
homage to the pioneering and triumphant women who have made these 
sports their own in Mexico. 

The culture of sport is extremely important in Mexico, especially football 
and boxing. The interviewees in the film describe the difficulty faced by 
female boxers and footballers when devoting themselves to activities 
traditionally undertaken by men, and the narrative is structured to 
contemplate the existing violence and inequity in the sports world with a 
sense of humor. Women who are initiated in these professions tell their 
stories: Laura Serrano (known as the poetess of the ring), Maribel 
Dominguez, Iris Mora, Charlyn Corral, Thania Cortez. Boxing and football 





Maricarmen de Lara and Leonardo Cuellar, 
the coach. 



have always welcomed individuals of working-class origin. In addition, 
the documentary broaches the issue of race as its main characters are, in 
general, people of mixed race at a remove from “whiter” Mexicans of 
European ancestry. 

This video, which explores the sportswomen’s lives, casts a feminist 
glance at what is a macho endeavor par excellence. The speakers 
emphasize that there’s a scanty participation by women in football and 
boxing and offer testimonies regarding the discrimination they 
experience on account of their sex. At the same time, de Lara shows 
clearly the process of the sportswomen’s empowerment as they realize 
their ambitions by converting their passion into professional activity. The 
video is feminist because, besides casting light on a situation of injustice, 
it shows the possibilities of transformation on behalf of women becoming 
active, autonomous and freer subjects. In this sense it is similar to No les 
pedimos un viaje a la luna (“We’re Not Asking for a Trip to the Moon”), 
in which a massive earthquake that devastates Mexico City in 1985 also 
triggers a struggle by working-class women displaced from their jobs. The 
seamstresses were one of the sectors most affected by the earthquake. The 
workers lost their jobs and in some cases, their lives. This eventually led 
to a discovery of the wretched conditions in which they worked. This 
documentary was made shortly after the earthquake, and shows the 
seamstresses’ struggles to denounce their situation, and create an 
independent union. Here again we see the empowerment of women 
through (political) action. As they become more autonomous through 
political organizing, they gain a greater liberty. 

De Lara’s filmmaking process 


Soccer player in the Mexico-Japan match. 



Maribel Dominguez. 


De Lara constantly repeats that she would like to do things “another way,” 
but this is precisely one of the main challenges facing her. There is in her, 
incontestably, a formal search, a seeking after a new way of talking about, 
often denouncing, unjust situations that women face. However, she has 
not always wholly achieved this goal; it is not easy to find that “other way” 
for women to tell their stories—other than the simple recourse of putting 
them on screen and having them talk. If the women themselves are not 
doing the talking, there has to be a scripted narration, often delivered in 
voice over, and this characterizes one of the most traditional forms of the 
documentary, “the expository mode” (Nichols 1997, 68) with an 
omnipotent narrator that de Lara does not like to use. Nevertheless, in 
the series, Las que viven en Ciudad Bolero, for example, she combines 
different forms, using the voices of interviewed women interspersed with 
a narration. Though she often uses mixed forms her preference would be 
the “participatory mode”(Nichols, 78) in which the filmmaker interacts 
with interviewees. 

She is from the Jean Rouch school of cinema verite, which in Mexico is 
called “direct cinema,” and she continues to express the certainty “that in 
some way the fact that people talk to you face on has strength, because 
the story belongs to them, and that is still valid.”[lo] In effect, because 
she wants to tell a story to support her involvement in the “causes” she 
films or records, she is closer to Rouch or Dziga Vertov, who mix 
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documentary images with overt narrative structuring. Thus her style is far 
less like US cinema verite and a director like Frederick Weisman, who 
thinks the filmmaker should not let him/herself get involved, that the 
camera should be like a fly on the wall. In this regard, de Lara 
emphasizes, 

“It’s not a matter of giving women a voice. I don’t give them a 
voice; they already have one, they have stories to tell, and I 
document them precisely because they ha ve a voice; the thing 
about giving them a voice seems to me a paternalistic 
position.”[ll] 

De Lara chooses subjects that move her, make her angry or attract her 
attention because they represent some act of injustice. She begins by 
investigating and looking for images, animation resources, newspapers, 
and graffiti. She also tries to uncover real grassroots leaders, because the 
people who seem most self-assured in front of the camera are sometimes 
false leaders. She also carries out interviews with other, cooler, 
informants—academics for instance, who know about the subject in 
question (who, one might add, tend to be the least interesting, the most 
boring). 

“The medium is so intrusive that, particularly when matters to 
do with sexuality are being addressed, it is difficult; I therefore 
generally begin with a simple digital camera, just me. I 
formulate a hypothesis and then try to prove it. Sometimes I 
confirm it and other times I have to modify it.”[l2] 

When violence is the topic of her documentary, sometimes she treats it 
directly, other times indirectly. In No espor gusto (1981), the leitmotif of 
violence returns to the way prostitutes are beaten and mistreated by their 
partners and by the police. Nonetheless, despite showing the hard life of 
these women in Mexico City, de Lara also shows in an interesting way the 
gaiety and the playfulness in their lives with their children. As de Lara 
says, she detests “ miserabilismo,” a celebration of misery, as a close 
relative of “dolorismo,” the exultation of pain, of suffering. This film 
attempts to offer a different kind of ending, giving an impression that 
prostitution is a story that has no end, but just goes on and on, like life 
itself. But for me that attempted ending does not really work and the film 
seems incomplete. 

It is a characteristic of de Lara’s films to lack a traditional beginning and 
conclusion. In much of her work one has the sensation of coming in on a 
conversation and not knowing what it’s all about. Then, little by little, one 
starts to catch the thread of it, and just as often it comes to a sudden halt. 
It is as if we were just looking at a slice of the cake of life, from which the 
director might have wanted to cut out for us a segment of reality. A 
recurrent trait of her videos is that they begin abruptly (sometimes with a 
slight introduction) and likewise finish with a jolt. It would seem that the 
idea is to present “reality” just as it is, unadorned, without artifice— 
obviously impossible since actual social reality cannot be relayed by the 
cinematographic text “just as it is.” Everything passes through the filter of 
the direction, the camera, the editing. As Eric Barnouw concludes his text 
on documentaries: 


'The essential task [of documentary makers] has been, as 
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Vertov defined it, that of capturing ‘fragments of present 
reality’ and combining them in a meaningful way. It is still, as 
Grierson said, ‘the creative treatment of reality.’ Such 
formulations place the accent on two functions: (l) recording 
(with images and sound) and (2) interpretation.” (Barnouw, 

287). 

De Lara enjoys using mixed genres. For example, AIDS has been a major 
concern for her, and she made an interesting animated video Estamos 
rodeados de tentaciones (“We are Surrounded by Temptations,” 38 min., 
1995) to inform about the pandemic. The film is based on a song by Lora 
called “Enmascarado de Latex” (Masked Latex), and the condom comes 
out of the package while the song refers to something “hidden under the 
pants”; the video shows how to use the condom with a couple making 
love, and then it even shows how to discard it. Decisiones dificiles seems 
to me an excellent video about abortion; it is a mix of fiction and 
documentary, since it is acted, although perhaps the documentary part of 
the ending (a “talking head”) is not completely articulated with the rest. 
At times in de Lara’s work, the mixture of fiction and documentary turns 
out very well. 

The videotapes that make up Las que viven en Ciudad Bolero, have a 
historical importance of first order in the task of preserving popular 
memory. There is a series of three, Trilogia de la Inspiracion, (Trilogy of 
Inspiration ) that focuses on the lives and work of famous Mexican 
women composers and singers. These women (Maria Grever, Consuelo 
Velazquez, Emma Elena Valdelamar) are a fundamental part of 
“sentimental education” in Mexico and throughout Latin America. The 
videos were not made for the television, but they have the structure (the 
required length) in case there is an opportunity to show them on 
television. 



Georgina Gonzalez, sports journalist 


On the same subject and as part of the series Las que viven en Ciudad 
Bolero she also made several videos El mejor dueto de America, Las 
Hermanas Aguila, La voz pasional, Amparo Montes and Las voces, las 
epocas, (Maria Luisa—Marilu—Landin and Avelina Landin). The works 
are all very well scripted by Alfonso Morales; he is an extremely 
imaginative and creative intellectual. I speculate that the male hand is 
noticeable in these videos, both in the co-direction (Leopoldo Best) and 
the screenwriting. Perhaps this is why we see little of the personal, 
domestic, loving and everyday aspects of the artists depicted; instead of 
their family context we are given the national and international socio¬ 
political context of their work. In this, a different approach to a character 
can be appreciated; a woman’s way of observing can be quite different 
from a man’s. It seems to me that in the case of Maricarmen de Lara’s 
work I can easily detect when a larger part is being played by men and 
when not. 


Sometimes de Lara works with mostly women on a project. Other times 
she does not. It should be pointed out that most of the people who have 
been behind the camera in her work or have edited for her have been 
men. She has only had one camerawoman, Maripl Saenz. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that in No espor gusto, there is a stereotyped male 
gaze behind the camera observing the prostitutes, gliding over their legs, 
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their bodies; the cameramen were Alejandro Gamboa and Vicente 
Blanchet. For editing, she thoroughly discusses the ongoing structuring 
process with the editor, who is often Leopoldo Best, also a director and 
her husband. She listens to his proposals; if they strike her as good ones 
she accepts them, otherwise not; she has the last word. (She has only had 
one female editor, Ximena Cuevas; the rest have all been men.) To the 
extent that cinema is a collective labor par excellence, it is not always 
possible to detect clearly the voice of gender in filmmaking. Or perhaps it 
is necessary to rethink cinematic direction itself. At specific moments in 
the process or in particular works, direction by a woman does not 
necessarily show a “feminine view” but is also determined by the male 
viewpoints which, in the end, all of us, both men and women, have learnt. 

A perennial problem faced by Mexican filmmakers that needs to be 
mentioned—though it is by no means exclusive to this country—is the 
question of finance and distribution. De Lara has chosen to work in video 
because she is convinced that it facilitates greater circulation (De Lara, 
463). Distribution, according to de Lara, is the bottleneck. Even when the 
government itself has given financial support for a project, filmmakers 
often cannot get television distribution, in particular on the state 
television channels. Acute differences within national political culture put 
enormous barriers up for documentary distribution. There is now, 
however, a program on the state-owned Canal 11 which transmits films by 
graduates of the film program, CCC, while TeVeUNAM also broadcasts 
shorts made by the national film school, the CUEC.[i3] 

Nowadays, de Lara is engaged in a perpetual endeavor to open new doors 
in the search for alternative sources of finance. At the same time, she is 
not neglecting the Mexican Government or international foundations 
such as the Ford or the MacArthur Foundations, where she competes for 
funds. Likewise, she often works for women’s NGOs that commission her 
services in the making of videos. [14] Furthermore, in the past, she often 
hired external filming and editing teams, but now she has her own team 
in the producing company “Calacas y Palomas.” She has also worked for 
television companies such as the private corporation Televisa, and 
Channel 11, for which she made Sida, enfermedad de nuestro tiempo 
(Aids, illness of our time). 

En el pais de no pasa nada is a feature-length comedy that brings 
together characters from greatly different social classes, and offers a 
critique of the corruption and double life of politicians. A woman married 
to a corrupt politician has money but her family life leaves her 
unsatisfied. One day she discovers that her husband is cheating on her. 

He is kidnapped by a naive couple, and his employees have also come up 
with a plan to revenge themselves for his pernicious conduct. The film has 
some good actors but it also has a Spanish actress who is awful. The plot 
is not well developed, and the genre probably does not suit the director. 
One observes that the constants of her work are present: violence, and 
also a very important social problem, in this case, corruption. 
Nonetheless, I was not impressed by the most ambitious of her projects, 
the only one in 35mm. 
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De Lara’s politics 

Maricarmen de Lara began directing films collectively and, to a 
considerable extent, in dialogue with militant feminism. For example, 
Vida de angel (“An Angel’s Life,” prod: Colectivo Cine Mujer, 1982) is a 
documentary about domestic work in a lower-class district of Mexico City. 
It shows the endless housework of housewives in a big city. One member 
of the collective stated its feminist goal: 

“The film helped us in exhibitions with different groups of 
women, from their most immediate identification with the 
women in the film, to the analysis of the organization of 
housewives in their struggle against capital.” (La Boletina, 2). 

Without a doubt, the subjects that move de Lara to direct a film or a video 
have to do with feminist critique. Her involvement in the feminist 
movement has been fundamental to her work as a cineaste—both through 
the topics she deals with and through her process of filming and 
recording with various feminist groups and NGOs such as Catolicas por el 
Derecho a Decidir, SexUNAM, Modemujer, GIRE, Sipam, or Diversa. She 
has also recorded the movement’s activism—for example, in the Court of 
Reproductive Rights (Tribunal de Derechos Reproductivos ) of ten years 
ago. At first, in the 1980s, she participated actively in the feminist group 
Cine Mujer with Rosa Martha Fernandez, Angeles Necoechea, Beatriz 
Mira and Marysa Sistach, among others. Nowadays her most important 
links are with young filmmakers and her own students. 

When she talks about her filmmaking career, Maricarmen de Lara clearly 
shares the ethos and the aims of the feminist movement: 

“They suggested I work as assistant cameraman, in other 
words, the most delicate specialized humping job in filming ... 

I wasn’t in a mood to wriggle out of it or to confess in front a 
male team that the loads were too much for me ... Today 
equipment is very different; the cameras are simply lighter 
and roles are set up in a more inclusive way.” 

“I believe these beginnings in feminism left my generation 
with a taste for combat which time has fine-tuned.” [13] 
fopen endnotes in new window! 

Deliberately and consciously—with an evident reminiscence of Marxism— 
de Lara accords great importance to the process of cinematographic 
production, and perhaps she has allowed subject matter to take priority 
over style. She has stated on one occasion, “The important thing is not the 
format but the story.” She adds: 


No es por gusto: Rebecca, sex worker. 


For the last twenty years I have been narrating through 










images the history of women’s rights and the violence that has 
existed above all for women with few economic resources” 

(Garcia, 2001). 

I find de Lara’s work feminine (with all the contradictions this implies), 

aimed at women (although not exclusively), and eminently feminist. Not 

only is it devoted to exhibiting a set of problems experienced by women— 

the inequitable relations between genders, sexism, machismo, and even 

misogyny in its crudest forms—but in addition, it tries to show the 

empowerment of women and the possibilities of subverting the order of 

things. And the work of de Lara is, perhaps, above all, militant. She makes 

use of film and video in order to recount the lives of women in Mexico. 

Her work presents different stories, but with a shared concern over the 

years: to narrate experiences that have to do with violence, and to 

document resistance and struggle. Furthermore, she considers that video 
No es por gusto: battered sex worker. ^ 




Tango dance. Surrended by Temptation — 
documantary about youth and AIDS. 


“the possibility of translating the knowledge of small groups of 
academics who are developing a gender perspective into a 
language capable of reaching a broad audience.” (De Lara, 

464). 

However, I think the dilemma of reaching a mass audience has not been 
resolved, nor the polarization of politics vs. pleasure (Smelik, 71). During 
the 1980s, Ann Kaplan advocated a feminist cinema that would not be 
situated outside the dominant culture, but would use the traditional film 
media. It is difficult to say whether or not the work of Maricarmen de 
Lara approximates to the tendency which Smelik refers to as popular 
feminist cinema (71), but she herself states: 

“I believe that my materials have supported and reflected the 
growth of feminism in Mexico ... I am definitely a feminist and 
do not believe that feminism has stagnated, even less so died; 
on the contrary, it has given a historical perspective to crucial 
present-day subjects”. (De Lara, 2001, 465). 



La Vela of the Authentic, Intrepid Women 
Looking for Danger. A travesti Juchitan 
party. 


What I have called the neo-feminist movement emerged in Mexico in 1971 
and has passed through several well-defined phases. First it was 
characterized as a movement centred on the body, on sexuality, on the 
“private”—hence its motto, “the personal is political.” It was a movement 
above all inward-directed, in all senses; towards the interior of every 
woman (in both physical and psychological aspects), and towards the 
interior of small organized groups (consciousness-raising groups) in 
which dialogue prevailed. Of course feminists also wanted to modify laws, 
but these had to do primarily—although not exclusively—with the body. 
The struggle for political rights such as universal suffrage, which allowed 
women to vote and be voted for, had already been won with the law 
passed in 1953. Feminism represented at one and the same time 
continuity and rupture. It was “discovered” that, in reality, what had to be 
sought was not equality but difference. Women are not the same as to 
men and so what was needed was that their differences should be 
respected. In the 1980s an expansion of feminism was created directed at 
the lower social strata, the closes populares, to some extent messianic 
and aimed at providing assistance. The 1990s in Mexico were 
characterized by the institutionalizing and bureaucratizing of feminism; 
this also, however, represented its legitimization. The movement 







The queen of La Vela of the Authentic, 
Intrepid Women Looking for Danger. 


Images from Voces silenciadas, libertad 
amenazada 



Carmen Aristegui, renowned Mexican 
journalist. 


expanded into a myriad of Non Governmental Organizations—the “NGO- 
ization” of feminism. In that decade the movement became more serene 
and reflective, with an emphasis on academic research into women and 
the relations between genders. 

At the dawn of the twenty-first century, the new generation of Mexican 
feminism is above all, like the international women’s suffrage movement, 
an outward-directed movement; it is conducting struggles in the public 
arena, in the field of institutions (both governmental and non¬ 
governmental) and in formal politics. Nonetheless, the struggles in 
question are more sophisticated and perhaps richer in many senses. In 
parallel it is possible that we are approaching the appearance of a new 
autonomous feminism; there are signs of the need for a resurgence. At 
this stage, the idea of struggling for the differences of women as a social 
group as against that of men is often set aside while the differences 
between women are underlined. At the same time there is a struggle for 
parity between the genders both in the social and the private spheres.[16] 

DeLara’s most recent video is a feature-length documentary that 
addresses a national political event and Constitutional issue. It also 
features a strong woman protagonist on the historical stage. Voces 
silenciadas, libertad amenazada (“Voices Silenced, Freedom under 
Threat,” 2008, 93 min.) consists of a set of testimonies by journalists, 
writers and academics of both sexes arranged to present a historical 
account of the right to information and freedom of expression in the 
Mexican communications media. The event that triggered off this work 
was the expulsion of the journalist and broadcaster Carmen Aristegui 
from the radio station W Radio in 2008. This popular and highly 
respected journalist is one of the most critical voices on radio and 
television. After a long history of censorship, limitations and all kinds of 
obstacles, Maricarmen de Lara takes Aristegui as her example in a video 
in defense of ethical journalism. 


The director regards it as important to recover the memory of the 
struggles in the mass media in order to make of them “a truly democratic 
space” (Vertiz, 2009). In Mexico television is controlled by a very 
powerful duopoly, and this video demonstrates the unscrupulous use of 
both the State and the private corporate makes of this control. The 
following comment by Javier Betancourt seems to me to hit the mark 
when he says of Voces silenciadas: 


“The principal merit of this work is the complete absence of 
sensationalism in the treatment of a media scandal involving 
the media themselves; thus, from take to take, from one 
interview to another, with the inclusion of historical 
documental sequences, de Lara shows that in the arbitrary 
firing of this Mexican commentator the destiny of freedom of 
expression in Mexico is at stake (2009).”[17] 


One of the fundamental and recurrent questions that comes whenever 
one refers to a woman’s creativity—whether or not she’s working on a 
feminist plane—is that of gender difference. Time and time again these 
kinds of questions come up: Are films made by women different? Is the 
cinematographic language they use different? Do women have a different 
way of working? According to filmmaker Busi Cortes, women tend more 
often to bring their families into their work (Cortes, 2005, 238). In de 
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Lara’s case, it is a fact that she and her partner, Leopoldo Best, have 
worked together on many occasions. She thinks, in effect, that female 
cineastes likely foster this kind of working arrangement. Although, if one 
thinks about it, perhaps such an arrangement is simply normal—because 
male filmmakers also often involve their families. 

Clearly, de Lara’s observation of society and her choice of subject matter 
do set her apart from other filmmakers in contemporary Mexico. The 
entire body of Maricarmen de Lara’s work—from 1980’s No es por gusto 
to 2009’s Reflexiones ciudadanas —is governed by her main interest: 
women in Mexico, their subalternity and the different struggles to 
surmount this situation. Her grounding in feminism provides the basis 
for her concern with social justice issues. She is a tireless filmmaker that, 
as she puts the period on one project, is already threading the needle for 
the next one. 
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Notes 


1. Bartra interview with Maricarmen de Lara, July 18, 2009. [return to text] 

2. Idem. 

4. For further information on the decriminalization of abortion in Mexico, see 
Lourdes Enriquez and Claudia de Anda (eds.), Despenalizacion del aborto en 
la Ciudad de Mexico. Argumentos para la reflexion, Mexico City, PUEG- 
UNAM/GIRE/Ipas, 2008 

4. For the use of the concept neofeminism see my text Neofeminism in 
Mexico, Working Paper # 33, Durham: Duke-UNC-Chapel Hill, May 2001. 

5. For example, Laura Mulvey, Annette Kuhn, Ann Kaplan, Maggie Humm, 
Annette Smelik in English, Norma Iglesias, Margara Millan, Julia Tunon and 
Maricruz Castro in Mexico, just to mention a few. 

6. See for example, Ma. de Carmen Rodriguez Fernandez (ed.) Diosas del 
celuloide. Arquetipos de genero en el cine clasico. 

7. See De Lauretis, 1990, p. 306 [return to text] 

8. Aimee Munoz Machuca. “Del cine y sus mujeres,” Gaceta Universitaria, 
Guadalajara, Universidad de Guadalajara, December 13,1999, p. 17. 

9. For more information on Mexican women cineastes of this period, see the 
book by Elissa J. Rashkin, Women Filmmakers in Mexico, Austin, University 
of Texas Press, 2001. 

10. Interview by Eli Bartra with de Lara, August 11, 2007. 

11. Lecture by Maricarmen de Lara, Master’s in Women’s Studies, UAM-X, 
October 31, 2007. 

12. Interview with de Lara, August 11, 2007. She speaks of this also in Patricia 
Torres San Martin, p. 61. 






13- Centro de Capacitacion Cinematografica, Mexico City and Centro 
Universitario de Estudios Cinematograficos of the Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de Mexico, Mexico City, f return to text] 

14. Please refer to the filmography below to see how each video and film was 
funded. 

15. Maricarmen de Lara. “Una habitacion propia,” in Denise Dresser (ed.) 
Gritos y susurros II, (Mexico City: 2009), pp .214-215 

16. See Eli Bartra, Ana Lau, and Anna Maria Fernandez Poncela. Feminismo 
en Mexico ayer y hoy, 2002. 

17. This documentary has been exhibited by Ambulante in several states of the 
Mexican Republic and in the capital. It had a significant theatrical 
distribution but its political content keeps it from television distribution. 
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FILMS 

Date 

Production 

Maria del Carmen 
de Lara 

Crew 

Technical data 

1979 

CUEC 

Mexico 

Collective Direction, 
Photography and 
Script. 

AMOR P... AMOR 

Co: Javier 
Hinojosa and 
Alfonso 
Morales 

16 mm. B/W. 

1980 

CUEC 

Mexico 

Co-Research, Script, 
Co-Direction. 

NO ES POR GUSTO 

Co: Maria 
Eugenia 

Tames 

16 mm. 

B/W 

Documentary. 


















About prostitution in 
Mexico City 


Photo: 

Alejandro 

Gamboa 


1982 


1983 


1986 


1994 


CUEC 

Mexico 

Script and Direction. 
PRELUDIO 

About motherhood 
and professional life 

Photo: Maripi 
Saenz 

Sound: 

Penelope 

Simpson 

16 mm. B/W, 
Fiction. 

With Janet 

Macari. 

CUEC 

Script and Direction. 

Photo: Jaime 

20 min. 16 mm. 

Mexico 

DESDE EL 

CRISTA I. CON 

QUE SE MIRA 

On the fantasies and 
ghosts of a housewife 

Carrasco. 

Color 

Fiction with 

Maria Rojo and 
Emilio Echeverria. 

“Premio Nacional 
de la Juventud” 

Independent 

Direction, Editing, 

Photo: Maripi 

58 min. 

film 

Co-Production. 

Saenz. 

16 mm. 

Mexico 

NO LES PEDIMOS 
UNVIAJE ALA 

Sound: 

Documentary. 


LUNA 

Penelope 

Ariel and Diosa de 


The seamstresses 
were one of the 

Simpson. 

Plata, Mexico. 


sectors most affected 

Edition: 

4 Internacional 


by the 1985 

Cristina 

Prizes for Best 


earthquake in Mexico 
City. The workers lost 
their jobs and in some 
cases, their lives. This 
eventually led to 
reveal the wretched 
conditions in which 
they worked. This 
documentary was 
made shortly after the 
earthquake, and 
shows the seam¬ 
stresses’ struggles to 
denounce their 
situation, and form a 
union. 

Gomez 

Montage 

advisor: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 

Documentary. 

MEXFAM- 

Direction and Script. 

Photo: Maripi 

45mm. 16mm. 

Mexico. 

QUIZAS... EL 
SABER MAS 

Women health 
promoters in a 
community where 
there is no doctor 

Saenz. 

Sound: 

Susana 

Gonzalez. 

Color 

Documentary. 


1994 


Mac Arthur 
Foundation 
and Calacas 


Direction and Script 

NOSOTRAS 

TAMBIEN 


Co-script: A. 
Liguori. 


40 min. Format 
16 mm and Post 
Betacam Colour. 





























y Palomas 

S.A. Mexico. 

Mac Arthur 

Foundation- 

Filmoteca 

UNAM; 

SNCA- 

FONCA 

Mexico 


Based on real events, 
this video recounts 
the story of a 
psychologist who 
works with women 
infected with VIH- 
SIDA. The production 
combines testimonies 
with some staged 


Photo: Maripi fiction. 

Saenz. 

Acting: Dolores 
Sound: Sybille Heredia 


Hayen. 

Edition: de 
Lara and 
Ximena 
Cuevas. 


Norma Del 
Rivero. 

Daniel Gimenez 
Cacho. 

Jesusa Rodriguez. 
Zaide Silvia 
Gutierrez. 
Adriana Olivera 



1999- 


Opera Prima. 
Hubard Bals 
Foundation 
for Script 
Mexico 


Opera Prima. 
IMCINE, 
Filmania & 
Ibermedia 
Mexico 


Co-script. 

EN EL PAIS DE NO 
PAS A NAD A 


Direction and Script 
for a feature. 

EN EL PAIS DE NO 
PAS A NAD A 
A comedy that brings 
together characters 
from greatly different 
social classes, and 
which offers a critique 
of the corruption and 
double life of poli¬ 
ticians. Elena is 
married to Enrique, a 
corrupt politician. She 
doesn’t have to worry 
about money, but her 
family life leaves her 
unsatisfied, so she 
creates an imaginary 
world in which she is 
a superhero. One day 
she discovers that 
Enrique has been 
cheating on her. He is 
kidnapped by a naive 
couple, and his em¬ 
ployees have also 
come up with a plan 
to revenge themselves 
for his pernicious 
conduct. 


Co: Laura 
Sosa. 


Photo: Arturo 
de la Rosa. 

Edition: 
Sigfrido 
Barjau and 
Jorge Garcia. 


Nominated for the 
Ariel Prize: Best 
Cientific Film 


90 min. Hubard 
Bals, Amsterdam 
Comedy. 


90 mm. 35 mm. 

Best Film OCIC 
Award. 

Mayahuel 

Best Actor and 
Actress, Festival 
Internacional 
Guadalajara. 
















VIDEO AND DIGITAL WORKS 

Date 

Production 

Maria del Carmen 
de Lara 

Crew 

Technical data 

1984 

TV Series, 
Chanel 11 
Mexico 

Thirteen 

programs 

Mexico 

Direction and 
Production. 

VLAJE PORTU 
CUERPO 

Chanel n 

crew. 

27 min. 1 Inch, 
Color; 

4 cameras. 

1986 

UNICEF.- 

ONU. 

Mexico 

Direction, Editing and 
Production. 

BUSCANDO UN 
NUEVO 

EQUILIBRIO 

ILCE crew. 

30 min. 3/4", 

Color. 

Documentary. 

1986 

Programa de 
Capacitacion, 
Instituto 

Latino- 
Americano de 
Capacitacion 
Educativa 
Mexico 

Direction, Editing and 
Production. 

TECNICAS Y 
TERAPIAS 

ILCE crew. 

30 min. 

3 / 4 " 

Color. 

Documentary. 

1986 

Special 
program for 
Chanel n 
Mexico 

Direction y Production. 

LA FLOR DE 
NOCHEBUENA 

Chanel n 

crew. 

27 min. 1 Inch, 
Color. 

1986 

Special P 
p rogram for 
Chanel n 
Mexico 

Direction and 

Production. 

LACALACA 

BAI LARINA 

Chanel n 

crew. 

27 min. 1 Inch, 
Color. 

1992 

Transmission 
in 19 countries 

Co-Script, Co-direction, 
Production 

SIDA, 

ENFERMEDAD DE 
NUESTRO TIEMPO. 
CADENA DE LAS 
AMERICAS. 

Co: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 

4 hours. 

Betacam and 

Digital. 

Documentary. 

1992- 

93 

Calacas y 
Palomas S.A. 
Mexico 

Co-Script, Co-direction, 
Production 

EL MEJOR DUETO 
DE AMERICA, 
HERMANAS 

AGUILA. CHAP. 4. 
SERIES: Las que 
viven en ciudad 
bolero 

Co-dir: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 

Co-script: 

Alfonso 

Morales 

Photo&Edit: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 

27 min. 

Betacam. 

Documentary 


1993 


FONCA 


Co-Script, Co-direction, Co-dir: 


27 min. 















































(Fondo de 

Production 

Leopoldo 

Betacam. 


Co-inversiones 

TRILOGIA DE LA 

Best. 

Documentary. 


y Proyectos 

IN SPIRACION, 




Culturales) 

CHAP. 2 CONSUELO 

Co-script: 

Prize Gran 


y Calacas y 

VELAZQUEZ. 

Alfonso 

Canaria Best 


Palomas, S.A. 

SERIES: Las que 

Morales 

Documentary 


Mexico 

viven en la ciudad 
bolero 

Photo&Edit: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 


1993 

Calacas y 

Co-Script, Co- 

Co-dir: 

27 min. 


Palomas for 

Direction, Production 

Leopoldo 

Betacam. 


the 

TRILOGIA DE LA 

Best. 

Documentary 


Fideicomiso 

INSPIRACION. 




Rockefeller 

CHAP. l. MARIA 

Co-script: 



Bancomer 

GREYER. 

Alfonso 



Fonca—New 

SERIES: Las que 

Morales 



York 

viven en la ciudad 
bolero 

Photo&edit: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 


1993 

Calacas y 

Co-Script, Co- 

Co- 

6omin. 


Palomas S.A. 

Direction, Production 

direction: 

Digital- 


for IMCINE- 

HOMENAJE 

Leopoldo 

Betacam. 


CNCA. 

NACIONAL A 

Best. 

Documentary 


Mexico 

CANTINFLAS. 

Co-script: 

Alfonso 

Morales 





Photo: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 





Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 


1994 

SNCA-FONCA; 

Co-Script, Co- 

Co¬ 

27 min. 


UPA and 

Direction, Production. 

direction: 

Betacam. 


Calacas y 

TRILOGIA DE LA 

Leopoldo 

Documentary 


Palomas, S.A. 

INSPIRACION. 

Best. 



Mexico 

CAP. 3 EMMA 

ELENA 

Photo and 




VALDELAMAR 

Co-script: 




SERIES: Las que 

Alfonso 




viven en la ciudad 

Morales 




bolero. 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 



1994-95 


SNCA-FONCA; Co-Script, Co- 
UPA and Direction, Production 


Photo and 
Edition: 


2 7 min. 
Betacam. 

























Calacas y with L. Best. Leopoldo 

Palomas, S.A. LA VOZ PASIONAL, Best. 

AM FARO MONTES. 

SERIES: Las que Co-script: 

viven en la ciudad Alfonso 

bolero Morales 


1995 Calacas y Direction and Script. Photo: 

Palomas S.A. DECISIONES Cristian 

for GIRE. DIFICILES. Calonico. 

Mexico This production 

presents four stories Edition: 

about women who want Leopoldo 
to interrupt their Best. 


unwanted pregnancies. 

It is based on real 
events and different 
testimonies. 

1995 Calacas y Direction. Photo: 

Palomas, S.A. TRES HISTORIAS Antonio 

Mexico DE LA MISMA Urunuela. 

HISTORIA 

Program on Sexual Edition: 

Health for Youth. Leopoldo 

Training. Best. 

1995 Calacas y Co-Direction, Co- Co: 

Palomas for Script. Leopoldo 

MEXFAM DE AQUI NO SALE Best. 

Mexico Training Video on 

Health Education and Photo: 

AIDS. Antonio 

Urunuela. 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 


1995 Calacas y Direction and Script. Photo: 

Palomas, for LA VIDA SIGUE Ximena 

Mac Arthur- A fictional video based Cuevas. 

FONCA on testimonies with 

Mexico women who have had Edition: 

to face the problems Leopoldo 

caused by their Best. 


husbands’ migrations to 
the United States, from 
which they have 
returned infected with 
VIH-SIDA. 


1996 Calacas y Direction and Photo: L. 

Palomas for Production. Lupone. 

FORD TRANSFORMANDO 

Foundation - NUESTRAS VIDAS. Edition: 

Mexico. A health video, based Leopoldo 

on interviews with Best. 


Documentary 


30 min. 

Betacam 

Fiction. 


30 min. 

Betacam. 

Documentary 


20min. 

Betacam 


30 min. 
Hi8-Betacam. 


30 min. 

































specialists in sexual and 
reproductive health, 
and with Indians from 
Chiapas. 



1996 

Fellowship 

Mac Arthur 
Foundation- 
SNCAFONCA 
Mexico 

Direction, Script. 
ESTAMOS 
RODEADOS DE 
TENTACIONES 

A video of interviews 
with young people 
living in marginal 
neighborhoods of 

Mexico City. They 
discuss sexuality, their 
parents, machismo, and 
the use of condoms. 

Photo: 

Antonio 

Urunuela. 

Edition: 
Enrique 
Ojeda and 
Leopoldo 
Best. 

40mm. 

Documentary 

Betacam. 

Video Prize 
for Youth, 
Creativity 
and Science. 

1996 

Calacas y 
Palomas for 
GIRE - Red 
por la Salud 
de las Mujeres 
Mexico 

Direction. 

MEMORIA DEL 
TRIBUNAL 
DERECHOS 
REPRODUCTIVOS 

Photo: 

Videomega 

crew. 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 

5 hours. 

Betacam. 

1997 

Calacas y 
Palomas for 
GIRE - Red 
por la Salud 
de las 

Mujeres 

Mexico 

Direction and 
Production. 

TRIBUNAL DE 

DERECHOS 

REPRODUCTIVOS. 

Photo: 

Videomega 

crew. 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 

26 min. 

Betacam 

1997 

Calacas y 
Palomas, S.A. 
for CORIAC 
Mexico 

Direction and 
Production. 

fcQUE ONDA CON 
SEXUNAM? 

Photo: 

Antonio 

Urunuela. 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best 

30 min. 

Betacam 

2001 

GIRE; Calacas 
y Palomas S.A. 
Mexico 

Direction, Script and 
Production. 

PAULINA EN EL 
NOMBRE DE LA 

LEY. 

The story of a 13 year 
old girl who was raped, 
and got pregnant. The 
right-wing government 
would not permit her to 
have an abortion, even 
though it was legal. 

Photo: 

Antonio 

Urunuela. 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 

20 min. 

Video 

Digital Color. 


2002 


Calacas y Direction, Script and 

Palomas, S.A. / Production. 


Photo: Jack 
Lach and 


30mm. 
































Documentary 


Co-inversion Series GENEROS E Antonio 

FONCA / IDENTIDADES EN Urunuela. 

Artistas EL NUEVO 

Reconocidos. MILENIO: Edition: 

Rockefeller- LA VELA DE LAS Leopoldo 

Mac Arthur. AUTENTICAS Best 

(Pilot, 1999) INTREPIDAS 

Mexico BUSCADORAS 

DEL PELIGRO 
A video about a party 
(vela) organized in 


Juchitan, Oaxaca, by a 
group of transvestites, 
which allows for 
reflection on sexual 
diversity and 
transvestism in 
Juchitan. In this city, 
the muxes and gays are 
a fundamental part of 
the community. 

2002 Calacas y Direction, Script and Photo: 29mm. 

Palomas, S.A. / Production. Jack Lach DV and 

Co-inversion MITOS Y MITOTES and Betacam 

FONCA / DEL FALSO Antonio Documentary 

Artistas MATRIARCADO Urunuela. 

Reconocidos. JUCHITECO. 

Rockefeller- Juchitan culture is Edition: 

Mac Arthur. believed to be Leopoldo 

Mexico matriarchal. However, Best, 

interviews with its 
inhabitants discover the 
contrary, as they talk 
about the inequality 
and violence of gender 
relationships. 

2002 Calacas y Direction, Script and Photo: Jack 29 min. 

Palomas, S.A. / Production. Lach and DV and 

Co-inversion GUNAXHII Antonio Betacam 

FONCA / GUENDANABANI Urunuela. Documentary 

Artistas I (AMALAVIDA) 

Reconocidos. A testimony of the Edition: 

Rockefeller- organization, “Gunaxhii Leopoldo 

Mac Arthur Guendanabani (AMA Best 

Mexico LA VIDA, Love Life), 

which is dedicated to 
preventing AIDS in the 
city of Juchitan, 

Oaxaca. Some 
community members 
comment in Zapotec on 
the need for condoms. 

2002 Calacas y Direction, Script and Photo: 30 min. 

Palomas, S.A. Production. Ricardo Betacam. 

SNCA- DEL DIFICIL Flores and 





















2002 


2002 


2002 


2002 


2002 


2006 


FONCA. OFICIO DE LOS Leopoldo 

Fellowship PUNETAZOS. Best. 

Mac Arthur SERIES on Mexican 

Mexico women boxers. Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 


DIVERSA, A.C. 
Mexico 

Direction and 
Production. 

INCIDENCIA PARA 
EL CAMBIO. 

Photo: 

Jorge 

Suarez. 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 

INMUJER; 

Direction, Script and 

Photo: 

Anden. 

Production. 

Antonio 


NO ME DIGAS QUE 
ESTO ES FACIL. 

Urunuela. 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best 

Calacas y 

Direction and 

Photo: 

Palomas S.A. 

Production. 

Jorge 

Mexico 

LA RONDA EN 
BICICLETA 

Suarez. 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 

Calacas y 

Direction, Script 

Edition: 

Palomas S.A. 

MENOPAUSIAY 

Fernando 


CLIMATERIO 

Perezgasga. 

Inmujeres D.F. 

Experts talk about 



menopause and 

Photo: 

Mexico 

climaterio, while 

Antonio 


women who have 
experienced it provide 
their opinions. 

Urunuela. 

Calacas y 

Direction, Scrip 

Photo: 

Palomas S.A. 

NO S6LO ES LA 

Antonio 


SUSTANCIA 

Urunuela. 

Inmujeres 

This is a video about 


D.F. 

adolescent addictions. 

Edition: 

Mexico 

It is organized around 

Fernando 


the opinions of the 
members of 
organizations dedicated 
to helping young people 
battle their addictions. 

Perezgasga 

GIRE, Calacas 

Direction, Script. 

Photo: 

y Palomas S.A. 

PAULINA CUATRO 

Antonio 

Mexico 

ANOS DESPUES 

Follow up of Paulina’s 

Urunuela. 


Case 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 


30 min. 
Video. 

Documentary 


27 min. 

Video. 

Fiction 


5 m i n. 

Videoclip. 

Digital. 


27 Min. 

DV and 

Betacam 

Documentary 


29 min. 

DV and 

Betacam 

Documentary 


20 min. 
Digital Video 
Documentary. 



































Best. 


2007 FOPROCINE Direction, Script. Photo: 

Calacas y iMAS VALE MANA Jorge 

Palomas S.A. QUE FUERZA? Suarez and 

Mexico Women and sports in Fernando 

Mexico: football and Acuna. 


boxing 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 


2008 Anden- Calacas Direction, Script. Photo: 

y Palomas, Voces Silenciadas. Jorge 

UNAM, Mexico Libertad Suarez. 

Amenazada 

On censorship and the Edition: 

freedom of speech in Leopoldo 

Mexican media, as Best. 


highlighted by the case 
of Carmen Aristegui. 
When Aristegui's 
contract on W Radio 
wasterminated and her 
show went off the air, a 
disturbing fact became 
evident: Mexico's 
political transition in 
the year 2000 did not 
inaugurate a new era of 
plurality in the media. 
This documentary 
explores the way the 
largest media 
conglomerates have 
replicated a certain 
authoritarian vein that 
was thought to have 
ended with the PRI era. 
On the one hand, 
journalists continue to 
suffer persecution; on 
the other, the 
government passes laws 
that strengthen the 
monopoly of 
information and 
contribute to the 
unhealthy balance of 
power between politics 
and the media that 
persists today. Voices 
Silenced brings 
together several 
interviews with 
prominent journalists, 
writers and academics 


70 min 
HD 

Documentary 


90 min. 

Video 

Documentary 














who attempt to 
reconstruct the history 
of Mexico's civil rights 
movements and the 
fight for freedom of 
speech. At the same 
time, it attempts to give 
a voice to those who 
struggle to ensure the 
media becomes more 
democratic. 



2009 

Anden - GDF 

Direction, Script. 
REFLEXIONES 
CIUDADANAS: 

I. DE LA PROTESTA 
A LA PROPUESTA 

A History of the 

Mexican Women’s 
Liberation Movement 

II. DEL CABILDO A 
LAASAMBLEA 
LEGISLATIVA 

A history of legislative 
progress in Mexico City, 
told through the 
analyses made by 

Carlos Martinez Assad, 
Emilio Alvarez Icaza, 
and Leticia Bonifaz. 

III. DE LA 
INQUISICION AL 
MEXICO 

DESNUDO. 

Carlos Monsivais and 
Elena Poniatowska are 
interviewed about 
recent ideological 
transformations in 
Mexico City that allow 
the existence of 
progressive movements 
such as that calling for 
sexual diversity, as well 
as the massive response 
to Spencer Tunnick’s 
call to participate in his 
nude photographs in 
the Zocalo. 

Photo: 

Jorge 

Suarez. 

Edition: 

Leopoldo 

Best. 

50 min. each 
chapter. 

Video 

Documentary 
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una INCALCULABLE CANTIDU) de 

SECUESTROS EXPRESS 

ocuhheii i.DEAHICLeb LATlft'O AM ERI CA 

An incalculable number of kidnappings 
happen daily in Latin America. 


Secuestro Express : Introduction. 


Secuestro Express and La 
clase: politics of realism in 
contemporary Venezuelan 
filmmaking 

by Mercedes Vazquez 



Tita in La Clase. 


The first film projections in Venezuela took place in 1896, as in most 
Latin American countries, only a few months after the first collective 
exhibitions in the United States and Europe of films made with the 
vitascope and the cinematograph. From the beginning many but not all 
Latin American intellectuals and public leaders expressed an interest in 
the use of cinema for social improvement, an attitude toward media 
which persists into the 21st century. At the time in the 19th century, the 
sometimes ambiguous social attitude of the Venezuelans towards these 
new technologies also included attention to films’ potential for moral 
education, fii ropen endnotes in new windowl In our own time, we have in 
Latin America seen the social use of cinema fully exploited by the Third 
Cinema filmmakers of the 1960s and 1970s, and today it is of utmost 
concern in film production in the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela. 



Carla in Secuestro Express. 


Showing such an interest in the social use of cinema, a number of 
Venezuelan films produced in the last decade have dealt with class 
struggle and daily life in marginal urban “barrios” or slums. In fact, life in 
the barrios has been a characteristic theme of Venezuelan filmmaking for 
decades. In this essay, I present a close analysis of two such 
contemporary Venezuelan films, Secuestro Express (2005) and La clase 
(2007), as case studies representing two modes of contemporary 
filmmaking (including production, direction and distribution) that have 
scripts that foreground problems created by the huge social inequalities 
in present-day Venezuela. By describing the films in detail and comparing 
them, I hope to provide a background for contrasting two different realist 
aesthetics. The films represent in different ways both cityscapes and 
characters from different social classes. I will then locate these two films 
in their socio-political conjuncture and, lastly, will try to correlate their 
two realist filmmaking modes with trends in the wider context of 
contemporary Latin American cinema. 


Secuestro Express versus La clase 












La clase: Yuri between two of his co-workers. 



La clase: The poor worker is ready to help 
when needed. 



La clase: Tita starts a relationship with the 
rich boy. 



La clase: Edwin holds the children hostage 
inside the church. 


Secuestro Express (2005),directed by Venezuelan filmmaker Jonathan 
Jakubowicz, is the top grossing movie in Venezuela's box office history[2] 
and was the first Venezuelan film to be internationally distributed by 
Hollywood’s Miramax, a subsidiary of Walt Disney Motion Pictures 
Group. It was nominated for Best Foreign Film in the British 
Independent Film Awards 2005 and the Golden Trailer Awards in 2006, 
and the then Vice President of Venezuela and journalist Jose Vicente 
Rangel denounced it as a "miserable film, a falsification of the truth with 
no artistic value."[3] The film is a thriller about the express kidnapping of 
a rich couple by a gang. The term “secuestro express” refers to a type of 
kidnapping that is common in Venezuela and usually lasts a few hours, 
during which time the kidnappers try to obtain as much money from the 
victims as they can. In this film, things go wrong and the abducted man is 
killed, but the woman is finally released once her father pays a ransom. 
The film follows a general action-film formula, except for the fact that it 
indirectly introduces class politics into the script, and it displays a strong 
commitment to realism from the start. A kind of journalistic or 
documentary impulse is revealed in the intertitle that opens the film: 

“An incalculable number of kidnappings happen daily in Latin 

America. This is the story of just one of them.” 

This kind of introduction, that it’s a true story, has a long life in fiction, in 
which it induces a special kind of audience involvement with the 
narrative. However, a related statement, in voiceover, finishes Secuestro 
in a complementary way: 

“Half the world is starving, whilst the other half is dying of 

obesity. There are only two choices left: either we confront the 

beast, or we invite it to dinner.” 

In addition to this kind of claim to social realism within the film, the 
director has made numerous statements, both in the DVD extras and in 
the press, about his efforts to represent a real problem objectively. In 
that light, and as I will analyze at greater length below, I find the opening 
text more than a simple device to intensify spectator enjoyment. 

Made in a contrasting style, La clase , (meaning, the social class), made by 
Jose Antonio Varela in 2007, is a romantic drama. It won awards at the 
Film Festivals of Merida 2008 and Malaga 2009, and an honorific 
mention at the Iberian American Film and Video Festival Cinesul 2008. 
As its title indicates directly, the script relies on a broad presentation of 
class differences. The plot concerns a woman who must decide between 
two men: Yuri, the poor, dependable boyfriend from the slums where she 
“belongs,’’and Anselmo, the rich boyfriend who can take her away from 
“hell”—as she calls the barrio where she lives. After a long internal 
debate, she chooses to stay where she belongs in order to support directly 
the causes of the poor and the marginal. Currently Venezuela’s society is 
highly polarized along political lines. The fact that this film was produced 
by the state production company, Villa del Cine, is no coincidence. This 
producer emerged as a result of gaining support via the cultural policies 
of Hugo Chavez’s 21st century socialist government. The filmmaker 
himself became the President of Villa del Cine Foundation in March 










La clase: The police informing Tita of Edwin’s 
“accidental” death. 



La clase: The priest comforting Edwin’s 
mother (1). 



La clase: The priest comforting Edwin’s 
mother (2). 


2010, three years after the release of his film and the script is an 
adaptation of a novel with the same title written by the Venezuelan 
Minister of Popular Power for Culture Francisco Sesto. The film La clase 
is an example of mainstream entertainment that conforms to current 
state principles. 

Both Secuestro and La clase have scripts that delineate a causal link 
between inequality and violence, and both filmmakers use a realist 
aesthetics to portray class struggle, but the films differ in the methods 
proposed to solve these problems and their political affiliations. As a 
result of Venezuela’s polarization, radically opposite political opinions 
appear everyday in the media, in public institutions and everywhere else, 
and people readily recognize the ideologies being expressed in public 
discourse. This is a country of sharp contrasts, and in that way it 
conforms to an image of Latin America as a continent where dictatorships 
often coexist with revolutions. In this context, pretending that the film 
Secuestro offers a nonpartisan look at inequality issues in Venezuela, as 
the intertitle proclaiming a true story and the writer-director Jonathan 
Jakubowicz’s public statements do, awakened my suspicions, suspicions 
which were confirmed analyzing the film. The script is written from a 
bourgeois point of view that proposes a charity approach to solve 
problems of inequality. Such an overall perspective differs from the way 
the lower classes predominate in La Clase’ s narrative, and also from that 
film’s invitation to a Fanonian perspective on violence applied to 
situations of extreme social inequality. [3b] 

The films exhibit some striking similarities as well. Both combine an 
action narrative with an explicit social commentary and the main 
characters are young women who have very similar physical appearances. 
The image of the female lead in both films conforms to an idea of female 
(Latin) beauty who is Caucasian and has a fair skin, long hair and a slim 
body, despite the fact that only approximately 21% of the Venezuelan 
population are unmixed Caucasian. The majority are mestizos (68%), 
black (10%) and Indian (l%).[4] Moreover, whereas Tita in La Clase 
seems to be the active agent of her destiny and Carla, in Secuestro, 
assumes the passive role of a kidnapped victim, the two film narratives 
depend on the development of romantic relationships, a fact which 
represents women as indissolubly tied to romance.] [4b] In La clase, 

Tita’s choice of future political/social action is strongly linked to her 
choice of boyfriend. Choosing Yuri, the slum dweller, means choosing to 
fight alongside the poor masses, whereas choosing Anselmo entails 
immediate access to the middle class. In Secuestro, for Carla, the 
developing romantic relationship with one of her kidnappers, Trece, will 
save her from being kidnapped or killed by the other kidnappers. Once 
her father (a male figure) pays the ransom, her life depends on one of her 
(male) kidnappers. 


In addition to this, both women display a typical trait that has been 
traditionally used to characterize women as potential mothers: they are 
compassionate and generous with children. Carla wants to bring home a 
poor sick child and Tita teaches music to a group of children who live in 
her slum, one of whom gets hurt and is brought to the hospital by her and 
Yuri. Finally, we are not certain about the means of living of both women. 
Tita plays at the orchestra, but it is never mentioned whether she is paid 
for it or not. When she decides to move to her friend’s home, there is no 






La clase. Tita talking to the father: “they 
wouldn’t be rich if we were not poor.” 


discussion about who is going to cover her expenses or whether she is 
going to continue contributing to her family’s finances. In Secuestro, we 
are similarly ignorant about Carla’s livelihood. She works as a volunteer 
at a public clinic, but usually volunteers do not perceive a salary. In the 
end, despite the apparent differences between these two characters, this 
analysis brings them closer. 



As regards production and distribution, Secuestro is an independent film 
produced by the producer Tres Malandros, with Elisabeth Avellan as 
executive producer and Sandra Condito as producer. Both women are 
professionally linked to Robert Rodriguez, the U.S. director of Sin City 
and Once Upon a Time in Mexico, films where Elisabeth Avellan worked 
as a producer and Sandra Condito as a publicist. The film has enjoyed 
worldwide distribution thanks to Miramax. Secuestro has been publicized 
by leading and local media around the world and copies of it have even 
reached local markets in Asia. 


La clase : Tita with her mother and her 
grandmother. 



La clase : A sense of belonging to a 
community. 



La clase: A perfect future mother-in-law. 


La clase was entirely produced by state producer Villa del Cine, and is 
practically unknown outside of Venezuela. La Clase’ s distributor, 
Amazonia Films, which distributes the Venezuelan Villa del Cine 
Foundation’s productions, can never compete with a giant corporation 
like Miramax. In addition, Secuestro’ s success may also come from the 
way it promotes an image of Latin America in line with the worldwide 
stereotype of violent-poor-unstable continent, conforms to the aesthetic 
conventions of the contemporary Hollywood thriller, and was partially 
post-produced in the United States. 

La clase — narrative 

La clase opens with images of a slaughterhouse, followed by the 
appearance of the lead character, Tita. She is a young violinist who plays 
at an orchestra, probably one of the Sistema Nacional de Orquestas 
Juveniles e Infantiles de Venezuela, the prestigious system of national 
youth symphonic orchestras, within which orchestras are organized as 
intruments for social improvement and are a source of Venezuelan 
national pride. [5] Tita lives in a barrio (slum) of Caracas whereas some of 
her middle class colleagues and friends, including Margarita and 
Anselmo, live in elegant flats in “urbanizaciones” (apartment buildings 
for the middle and upper classes). Her boyfriend Yuri, a construction 
worker from her barrio, is portrayed as a friendly colleague and a good 
friend to his colleagues and friends; he’s a steady boyfriend, always there 
to help when needed and respectful to his future mother-in-law. 

Tita has another suitor, Anselmo, who plays in her orchestra and has 
made a lot of effort to attract her attention. He is as dependable as Yuri 
and his family does not oppose Anselmo and Tita’s relationship. As her 
relation with Anselmo intensifies, Tita gradually leaves Yuri behind. Such 
a theme, in which a suitor offers the promise of upward mobility, is a 







common theme in film and literature, especially romantic comedy . 



La clase : Abstract painintgs inside Anselmo's 
home. 



La clase: Margarita helps Tita. 



La clase: Margarita’s home is perfect. 


Apart from her work at the orchestra, Tita teaches music to small children 
at a local church. One day, while she is teaching, two policemen surround 
some youth outside who are apparently doing nothing wrong. One of 
them, Edwin, while chased by the police, enters the church and holds Tita 
and the children hostage. Edwin shoots fearfully and hits a young girl in 
the arm. When Edwin’s mother enters the church, the young man drops 
the gun and turns himself in to the police. Later on, the police inform Tita 
that Edwin was shot trying to escape, but Tita believes the police executed 
him like an animal. [6] 

Another character, a priest, known for helping people in the barrio, 
comforts Edwin’s mother, defends the rights of the dead boy against the 
authorities’ abuse of power, and politically discusses the source of 
inequalities with Tita when she feels confused. The priest is a character 
type that brings resonances of many populist priests, like Father Hidalgo 
in Mexico who during the process of independence in Mexico created 
communes. In such places, as early as the beginning of the 19th century, 
revolutionary laws abolished slavery, returned land to Indians and 
promoted equal rights to peoples of European, African an Indian descent. 
And in contemporary times, such a character represents a figure easily 
recognizable in Latin America, where Liberation Theology has deep roots. 
[ 7 ] 

The strong sense of community associated with the barrio contributes to 
its positive image: we can see friends gathered in the streets, workers 
eating together, a funeral, a wedding, an offer of food to a neighbor, etc. 
However, although angry at the injustice of his death, Tita avoids 
attending Edwin’s funeral because she is tired of seeing the extreme 
poverty in which her neighbors and relatives dwell. She finds it difficult to 
play the violin because there are kids nearby who snatch her scores and 
are noisy. Although she persistently complains about the rough and dirty 
environment of the barrios where she lives with her brother, mother and 
grandmother, in the film she is not subject to much violence herself. 

While she has to share a bed in her modest home, her family members 
are good natured and do not show signs of having serious problems. Tita 
communicates very well with her grandmother, who plays a rather 
passive role, and her brother, who displays a high level of class awareness 
in a brief conversation with his sister. The barrio is presented as a lively 
and complex environment but common problems such as gang fights or 
drug dealing are minimized or unrepresented here. 



In contrast to the depiction of the barrio, in the affluent area of the 
“urbanizaciones,” we only see the insides of elegantly designed houses 
with few people living in them, all middle class (if they have maids, these 
do not appear in the film). None of Anselmo’s friends or neighbors are 
shown, only his parents. His mother, an artist, is always impeccably 
dressed in light-colored clothes, even when working on her paintings at 
home, and the walls of her living room are decorated with abstract 
paintings. Interestingly in this film, even such a detail may be part of a 
class critique, since “art for art’s sake” is a principle against which 
generally Third Cinema filmmakers and socialist realist artists react with 
skepticism. 


Tita has another rich friend from the orchestra, Margarita, whose mother 







apparently regards Tita as her “lost daughter,” but we never see that 
mother, even when Anselmo and Tita visit Margarita’s home. Margarita is 
aware of Tita’s humble origins and has invited Tita to move in with her, 
whereas Anselmo appears to have no idea of Tita’s home environment. At 
the beginning of their relationship, Anselmo listens to Tita talking about a 
violent incident in the church, where she was held hostage, but he cannot 
believe that such an event took place. She doesn’t hide her poor 
background from him or his parents and, in fact, tells them that she lives 
in Catia, a very poor barrio. But she doesn’t speak much about her family 
and is reluctant to invite Anselmo to her home. When Tita informs her 
mother and grandmother that she plans to move to Margarita’s, they 
become very upset and try to discourage her, but she has already made up 
her mind to leave and packs her bags. 

As Tita moves closer to realizing her dream of leaving the barrio, her 
relationship with the middle-class boyfriend develops. Yuri sees this. 

Both men are presented as agreeable and sincere; even though Yuri and 
the mother warn Tita that such men are “dangerous animals,” Anselmo 
doesn’t fit that stereotype. Finally, just as Tita is about to move into her 
rich friend’s home, the nationwide phenomenon known as the Caracazo 
breaks out. This mobilization that took the form of mass looting during 
the week of February 27,1989, as a protest against the measures imposed 
by the IMF and the recently re-elected government of Carlos Andres 
Perez left hundreds, perhaps thousands dead by the military troops and 
exerted a decisive influence in the political awareness of many members 
of the current Venezuelan government [8]. She is left no option but to 
take sides and she decides to join with Yuri in the fighting. She leaves her 
violin in Anselmo’s car, a decision that jeopardizes any future possibility 
of climbing up the social ladder by means of relationships. The film ends 
with images of Yuri and Tita carrying slaughtered animals, an image that 
ties this moment to the film’s beginning which had images of a 
slaughterhouse that seemed then unrelated to the plot. The story circles 
back to the same theme. 

Go to page 2 


La C/ase: The orchestra is the threshold 
space which allows Tita to move between the 
barrio and the urbanizacion. 
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Secuestro Express —synopsis 


Images from Secuestro Express 



Creole Roulette. 


The film starts with the intertitle “an incalculable number...just one of them” 
reproduced above. After this, we see extreme close-ups of a man talking about 
a Creole roulette (Russian roulette) game and a gun aimed at the camera and 
fired. The audience thus views this episode from the loser’s POV. A rapidly 
edited series of images of Caracas follows and provides a socio-political 
introduction to the protagonists: a wealthy young couple, Martin and Carla. 
Some of the images of this sequence include scenes of immense barrios 
(slums), highrises in downtown Caracas, rich people playing golf,and young 
marginal boys fighting and dealing drugs. 




Immensity of Caracas slums. 


Introducing the marginalized slum dwellers of Caracas 


Introducing the rich of Caracas 




Violent demonstrations in Caracas. 


Intertwined with these, there are images of violent demonstrations in the 
streets of Caracas, an image of Simon Bolivar and a very controversial extract 
of archive footage that shows Chavez supporters shooting from a bridge in 
April n, 2002, when the brief coup against President Chavez is about to take 
place. Documentaries like The Revolution Will Not Be Televised (Kim 
Bartley, Ireland 2003) or Puente Llaguno, Claves de Una Masacre/ Llaguno 
Bridge, Keys to a Massacre (Angel Palacios, Venezuela, 2004) were produced 
to interpret this incident, that has generated much controversy. Basically, the 
opposition claims that Chavez supporters were firing at members of the 
opposition, and the private media presented it like this, whereas the 
President's supporters argue that the people in this bridge were protecting 
themselves from sniper fire. The man that is seen firing from the bridge, 
Rafael Cabrices, died of a heart attack while the legal proceedings to have his 
image removed from the film were in progress. Situating this image in the 
middle of a series of images that denote violence could be interpreted as a 
sign of support for the former interpretation, and this is in fact how the 
Chavez’s government interpreted this inclusion. 











Martin: high maintenance, old money. 


Budu: painter, rapist, sentimental father. 



Dolor: original gangster, cab driver, Trece: middle class, romantic, 

hunter of rich kids. 



Inside the car Martin is hit. 



Carla: volunteer at public clinic. Niga: ex-con, religious, killer. 


While Martin and Carla are at a disco, a criminal gang specialized in 
“express” kidnapping is preparing for a job. In this way, the first seven 
minutes of the film show the city, the main characters (Martin and Carla, on 
the one hand, and the four kidnappers—Budu, Dolor, Trece and Niga—on the 
other) and preparations for the crime. Speeded-up scenes alternate with stills 
and we see visually key words describing features of the main characters, as if 
introducing characters in a video game. This combination of stills and moving 
images edited at different paces produces an effect of fits and starts, of 
sudden changes of rhythm, and contributes to creating expectation at the 
same time that it gives an impression of art-house filmmaking or an MTV 
video. 











Carla kidnapped at 5:30 a.m. 


Carla’s father asked for money. 



Both the rich and the poor have families. 


The couple on the street have managed to attract the attention of the 
kidnappers who follow them into a pharmacy; we hear Martin express his 
disagreement with Carla’s intention to bring a poor sick child to live at her 
home. When they leave the pharmacy, Budu, Trece and Niga enter Martin’s 
car and Dolor leaves in another car. Inside Martin’s car, the kidnappers 
immediately call Carla’s father to demand a ransom. Inside the car, the 
assailants continue to beat up Martin and one phones Martin’s father, who is 
seen gambling at the casino when he receives the call. 



Radio host, “It’s 6 a.m. in the Bolivarian 
Republic of Marijuana.” 



Martin withdrawing money from the Another thief, 

money machine. 


Then several kidnappers make or receive calls from their families at the same 
time, and the screen splits to depict victims’ and kidnappers’ family members 
at the same level, visually rendering all of them as somehow equal. In 
addition, including the family life of the kidnappers arguably reveals their 
human side and softens the extremely negative perception that most viewers 
may have of them up to this point. 


The radio announces that it is 6 a.m. when they arrive at an ATM to withdraw 
money. While Niga is watching out for passers-by, a thief attacks Martin as he 
is withdrawing money. Niga and the thief fight for the “prey,” which results in 
Niga shooting the other man dead. 



Buying drugs at Marcelo’s home. 


When the bandits get the money, they head for a drug dealer, Marcelo. 
Marcelo is a homosexual drug dealer who also happens to be Martin’s 
supplier, but the kidnappers are not aware of this. Marcelo strikes a deal with 
the kidnappers so that he can “stay” with Martin for half an hour. Everybody 
in the room thinks that Marcelo wants to rape Martin, including Carla, who 
reacts strongly and has to be carried away and whose reaction encourages one 
of the group, Trece, to try to protect her. 







Martin’s car has been stolen. 


Marcelo’s indecent proposal. 


Carla’s strong reaction to the indecent 
proposal. 



Trece starts to protect Carla. 


Furious Carla has to be carried away. 


The kidnappers leave with Carla and Marcelo helps Martin, but when the 
kidnappers realize that Martin’s car has been stolen, they have to return to 
Marcelo’s place earlier than expected. Once they return to Marcelo’s, they see 
Martin having sex with the drug dealer with obvious enjoyment. He clearly 
was not coerced. The observers react in disgust and the incident serves to 
unite Carla with the kidnappers. 







The kidnappers' reaction to the Martin is relegated to the boot of the car. 

homosexual intercourse. 



Martin manages to escape. 



Carla changes her attitude: better Corrupt policeman bribed with drugs, 

kidnapped than a gay lover. 

The kidnappers take a car from Marcelo and put Martin in the trunk. Carla 
has more confidence in her captors and jokes and shares drugs with them. At 
one point they are stopped at a roadblock by a National Guard officer who 
interrogates them. The officer is unaware of the captive in the trunk, but 
suspects that the kidnappers have drugs and doesn’t let them continue their 
journey until the kidnappers manage to bribe him with a bag of cocaine. 


A new incident that changes Martin’s fate occurs when he is taken out of the 
car and made to buy some expensive watches, presenting him with an 
opportunity to escape. This attempt is thwarted when he enters the taxi 
driven by Dolor and is brought back to the kidnappers. They decide to kill 
him inside the taxi’s trunk by playing Russian roulette. Before this happens 
and while Dolor is looking for Marcelo, Carla is taken to an old dingy high- 
rise. There, she develops a relationship with Trece as they talk and do drugs. 
Budu, however, has sinister motives in mind. He orders Trece to leave with 
the intention of raping the captive. Fortunately for Carla, when Budu is about 
to rape her, Niga comes with the news that Martin has been found and both 
kidnappers leave to play the Russian roulette to kill Martin. 

The relation between Trece and Carla 
develops. 






Representing class 



Budu attempts to rape Carla. 




Martin is found by Dolor and brought back. 



News of Martin’s comeback saves Carla 
from rape. 


Clearly both filmmakers are greatly concerned with the consequences of 
existing inequalities, particularly with the causes of class violence. But the 
films show different types of violence. Secuestro is concerned with a 
particular form of violence that undermines the quality of life of relatively 
wealthy people, not the underprivileged. The motives for express kidnapping 
are usually just financial; once the kidnappers receive the ransom, they run 
away. In other words, it is mostly the middle-class and the rich who live in 
fear of being kidnapped. Still, kidnapping is not a minor crime and does affect 
all sectors of the population. In contrast, the violence that preoccupies the 
director of La clase, Jose Antonio Varela, is a more collective violence and 
does not imply criminalization of the lower classes. Instead, the riots are a 
political response to a situation, not exclusively related to financial motives. 

In her essay, “La ciudad de Caracas amor a muerte y Secuestro Express 
Belkis Suarez rightly indicates that Secuestro Express does depict class 
struggle. In this film, there are three major groups of people: the upper- 
middle class of Martin and Carla (perhaps also Trece), the corrupt policemen, 
and the subproletariat (Budu, Niga, Marcelo, Dolor). Similarly La clase has 
upper-middle class characters (Anselmo, Margarita), proletarians (Yuri, the 
other construction workers), corrupt policemen, and subproletarians to a 
much lesser extent (perhaps Edwin and other characters who populate the 
barrios without a “voice”[9] here), fopen endnotes in new window! 

Both Secuestro and La clase try to avoid representing characters as just good 
or bad, but they only succeed to a certain extent. In Secuestro, the spectators 
are clearly guided to adopt the rich kid’s point of view. Viewers may feel 
aimed at and shot with a gun held by the kidnappers at the same time as 
Martin—the rich kid—is shot; the bullet seems aimed at the screen. Director 
Jonathan Jakubowicz, in one of the DVD extras,[10] confirms this 
identification with the kidnapped, not the kidnappers: 

“And in a way I felt that the audience should be a part of the 

victim’s point of view.” 

Furthermore, the lower-class characters are introduced in a denigrating way. 
Presenting a character like Niga by having him shoot at the audience, labeling 
him with the words, “Ex Con, Religious, Killer,” and making him support the 
idea of raping and killing Carla is undoubtedly indicating the scripting of the 
character as a source of violence, not as a victim of inequalities. Some brief 
dialogue between Niga and Budu’s terminally ill daughter does not suffice to 
him seem like a human being with good and bad sides. Rather, viewers are 
encouraged to fear him and come to the conclusion that he is a monster. And 
the same applies to Budu and Dolor. The only character, Trece, whose good 
and bad sides are more balanced is curiously characterized as “middle class.” 

La clase starts with images of a slaughterhouse and ends with images of Yuri 
and Tita looting a truck and carrying off a slaughtered animal after seeing 
how their friend Roger has been killed (slaughtered like an animal if we 
accept the association of images). This common metaphor was prominently 
used in the well-known story El Matadero (The Slaughterhouse ) by 
Argentinean writer Esteban Echeverria as well as in Eisenstein’s Strike. 
Echeverria’s short story was written in 1839 but could not be published until 
1871 due to political censorship. In his novel, Echeverria contrasts the brutal 
and ignorant masses of the “federales” with the educated middle class of 
“unitarios.” The masses of workers and supporters of the Rosas’ federal 








Creole/Venezuelan roulette. 



Carla's father paid the ransom and she is 
released in a deserted place. 



Corrupt police "rescue" Carla and ... 


regime slaughter a “unitario” as they had just done with a bull. That novel is 
marked by the “narrator’s superior disgust for the “proletariat,” the 
barbarians, [n]” However, for our present study, I would note that Jason 
Wilson also interprets Echeverria’s work as a “parable of on-going Argentine 
violence”[i2] which could be generalized to characterize Latin American 
violence. Furthermore, Wilson adds that The Slaughtherhouse and the story 
“La fiesta del monstruo,” written by Borges and Bioy Casares, 

“are linked through realism and history to suggest why violent 

confrontations erupt in history and fiction over many years. "[13] 

In terms of comparing novel and film, I would also have to note that 
Echeverria’s disgust for the proletariat stand in stark contrast with Jose 
Antonio Varela’s perceptions of the barrio dwellers: Roger, the man of 
African descent who is slaughtered like an animal at the end of La clase is a 
construction worker living in the slums and not a middle-class “unitario.” 
Despite these differences in characterizing the proletariat, I would note that 
this metaphor of the slaughter of dumb animals continues to provide effective 
imagery for representing irrational violence and class struggle in both The 
Slaughterhouse and La clase. 

Between the two films, in La clase, the barrio residents are represented in 
much more depth than the upper classes with their two-dimensional idyllic 
figures, a contrast which will be reflected in the visual representations of the 
city too. Probably due to the fact that the two films belong to different genres 
(thriller and romantic drama) and to the creation of a claustrophobic 
atmosphere in Secuestro, this film seems to lack the social perspective of La 
clase. We do not see much beyond the kidnapping in Secuestro, whereas in 
La clase the characters’ milieu is well defined. We see a number of different 
environments as we observe the orchestra, the police taking action against 
youngsters, the sad state of public hospitals, the construction workers, and 
the riots in the street. 

Drawing from Octavio Getino and Fernando Solanas’ distinction between 
first, second and third cinema, I might classify Secuestro as first cinema 
practice since its aesthetic design and its conception as an entertainment 
product clearly follow Hollywood’s model. La clase, on the other hand, with 
its class struggle and identity-building themes, could be included in the group 
of third cinema. However, since both films emphasize class struggle with the 
intention of changing the society they intend to represent—one through a 
bourgeois approach and the other through a socialist approach—this previous 
classification of three types of cinema proves insufficient to understand the 
complexities of filmmaking as practiced in the polarized society of 
contemporary Venezuela. Such difficulty in applying Third Cinema as a 
concept here coincides with Zuzana Pick’s and Ruby Rich’s conviction: 

“Third Cinema as an ideology no longer provides a viable 

description for, nor adequately describes, the current cinemas of 

resistance in Latin America.”[i4] 

Cityscapes 

Filmmakers concerned with questions of class often explore their concerns as 
much through cityscapes as characterization. Architecture and urban 
geography speak much about social relations and money. For example, 
because La clase deals with Tita’s dilemma choosing between a rich and poor 
life, the film’s locations show a city divided between the barrio (slum) and the 
urbanizacion (middle-class district/buildings). While most of the locations 






... she is saved from rape by Trece once 
again. 



Carla finally escapes. 



Carla decides to bring the poor sick girl to 
her home. 


clearly identified with the middle-class are interiors, both interior and 
exterior shooting takes place in the barrio, which the film portrays in more 
depth. In addition, other shots of the barrio appear when Tita is thinking, 
externalizing Tita’s thought. The director tried to integrate images of the 
barrio and urbanizaciones organically into the story of La Clase, and the 
intersecting space is the theater where the musicians rehearse. At the theatre, 
Tita meets her friends Anselmo and Margarita. The theatre functions in this 
film as what Stavros Stavrides calls the threshold space. This author points 
out that 

“instead of thinking of social identities as bounded regions, one 
can consider them interdependent and communicating areas. In 
an effort to describe urban space as a process rather than a series 
of physical entities, we can discover practices that oppose a 
dominant will to fix spatial meanings and uses. These practices 
mold space and create new spatial articulations since they tend to 
produce threshold spaces, those in-between areas that relate 
rather than separate. [...] a city of thresholds could thus concretize 
the spatiality of a public culture of mutually aware, 
interdependent and involved identities.” [14b] 

Graffiti and murals in the barrios of La Clase are also part of the cityscape. 
They are in fact, manifestations of its inhabitants’ political awareness. Sujatha 
Fernandes, in her recent study of the urban social movements of the barrios 
of Caracas, contends that 

“popular fiestas and murals have been important vehicles in post¬ 
neoliberal imaginings of urban space and cultural identity, 
particularly given new geographies of exclusion.”[i4c] 

In contrast to this rich imagery, the cityscape that Secuestro Express uses to 
situate the story in a particular moment is presented in an isolated montage. 
The film’s presentation of a cityscape is not directly related to what happens 
to Carla and Martin. Secuestro takes place mostly inside interior spaces, 
especially the car and an abandoned building. While this effectively produces 
a claustrophobic atmosphere, it does not help the viewer understand the 
main characters’ social positions or political attitudes, such as their opinion 
on the growth of the barrios. In addition to this, the initial montage of the city 
seems intended to surprise and scare us by revealing the immensity of the 
slums. In addition, I interpreted the initial camera movement advancing from 
the slums to the high-rises of the city center as being like the movement of a 
predatory bird hunting its prey. In this sense, Secuestro portrays the barrio as 
a vast entity—aggressive and menacing. 

A “realist” film does not portray the real world as if there were some unique 
“real world.” Previously, I have been trying to deconstruct Jakubowicz’s 
realist claims for Secuestro Express. And in an interesting contrast, La clase 
has no explicit reference to realism but its “story with a moral” provides an 
unquestionable impression of reality. Transposed to visual expression, this 
“moral” is seen in a wall full of graffiti: “the rich are counted,” “down with 
IMF mandates,” and “Christ is coming.” In La Clase this wall appears first in 
the background of the mise en scene and reappears later occupying the whole 
screen. And the social moral also appears in the dialogue, especially in the 
conversation between Tita and the priest, who is the director’s alter ego. 









Contemporary critics as well as audiences in the “first world” tend to 
disapprove of films with a focus on class, especially “films with a moral” such 
as La clase, and sometimes such films are labeled as propaganda. It is a 
liberal commonplace that class concerns do not promote artistic filmmaking. 
However, as seen in a comparison between La clase and Secuestro, the high 
level of class awareness of La clase lets it trace out social reality in more 
depth than Secuestro, with its fragmentation and isolation of different parts. 

[15] 



Ending commentary: Half the world is 
starving whilst the other half is dying of 
obesity. 


There are only two choices left: we 
confront the beast, or we invite it to 
dinner. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Images from La Clase 



Film opening with images of slaughterhouse. 



Film closing with images of slaughtered 
animals. 



Film closing with images of “slaughtered” 
people carrying their loot. 


La Clase in its social and political context 

La clase was directed by Jose Antonio Varela and produced by Villa del 
Cine Foundation, which is the Venezuelan state’s film production unit 
created in June 2006 and currently integrated in the Audiovisual and 
Cinema Platform of the Ministry of Popular Power for Culture. Since 
becoming President of Venezuela, Hugo Chavez has put forward cultural 
policies in accordance with his 21st century revolutionary and socialist 
program. La clase is thus an outcome of the efforts of the Bolivarian 
Government to integrate cinema and community interests.[16] fopen 
endnotes in new window! In 2007, the year this film was released, Villa 
del Cine also produced two documentary features: Venezuela Petroleum 
Company analyzes the various roles played by the omnipresent national 
petroleum company (PDVSA) in Venezuela’s economy and society from 
neocolonial to revolutionary settings; and Victimas de la democracia 
deals with the hidden political persecution of opponents during 
democratic periods due to the Cold War. 2007 also witnessed the release 
of a historical fiction about the life of a hero of the independence 
movement, Miranda regresa (Miranda Returns ). Such historical fictions 
characterize an entertainment genre found to be relevant in 
contemporary Venezuelan filmmaking in connection with the current 
socio-political situation. [17] As Steve Ellner rightly points out, 

“President Chavez’s condemnation of traditional political 
historiography as ‘bourgeois history’ based on an ‘imported’ 
model... and his refusal to vilify Perez Jimenez have 
encouraged his followers and even many outside of his 
movement to rethink the nation’s past.” (20) 

The story of La clase is set at an important time, not only in Venezuelan 
history but also in the history of the Venezuelan class struggle. The 
violent clashes seen at the end of the movie correspond to the Caracazo, 
[18] the popular movement mentioned above that started in Caracas on 
February 27,1989, spread quickly throughout the whole country, and 
ended a week later leaving between 277 and more than 2,000 dead 
(depending on the sources) and many wounded. The mass 
demonstrations and looting erupted as a protest against the drastic 
implementation of neoliberal measures recommended by the IMF[l9] to 
the recently re-elected President Carlos Andres Perez, who had promised 
a veiy different program in the elections that had given him the victory 
only a few months earlier. His reform package [20] included privatization 
of major state companies and decentralization, measures which led to a 
sharp increase in prices, including hikes of more than 30% in public 
transportation fares. As Steve Ellner indicates, 

“the events of February 27 came to constitute a powerful 
historical memory in the barrios of major cities and would be 









given prominence by the Chavez government” (95). 



El barrio 


This fight against poverty waged in the cultural front runs parallel to 
other efforts of the Chavez administration to fight inequality. According 
to the 2009 CEPR report on the Chavez administration, 

“During the current economic expansion, [21] the poverty rate 
has been cut by more than half, from 54 percent of households 
in the first half of 2003 to 26 percent at the end of 2008. 

Extreme poverty has fallen even more, by 72 percent.... 

Inequality, as measured by the Gini index, has also fallen 
substantially. The index has fallen to 41 in 2008, from 48.1 in 
2003 and 47 in 1999. This represents a large reduction in 
inequality.” (Weisbrot 3) 

It is significant then that Villa del Cine begins its work with productions 
that deal with historical figures —Bolivar eterno, ciudadano de la 
libertad, 2006; Miranda regresa, 2007—and events (La clase, 2007). In 
addition, by 2007, Villa del Cine had created numerous shorts, newsreels 
and short documentaries for television, some of which are equally 
concerned with revising history and reconstructing Latin American 
national identities. 



The barrio is beautiful. 


Although these early productions are explicitly part of the Bolivarian 
Government cultural policies, in more recent years I have also perceived a 
tendency to diversify film production. Thus Villa del Cine offers support 
to veteran filmmakers like Roman Chalbaud and Luis Alberto Lamata 
while it enables young filmmakers like Efterpi Charalambidis or Hernan 
Jabes to make their first projects. The sharp increase in the number of 
features produced by Villa del Cine over the last years is unquestionable 
proof that this form of Government support has stimulated media 
production in the country in terms of the number and variety of films, 
and it has proven a valuable alternative to the Hollywood and neoliberal 
models of production. 


Secuestro in its social and political context 



Ethnic diversity in the slums. 


Secuestro ’s DVD menu is set against a background of bills — money — 
produced by the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela. The image of Bolivar is 
present even before the beginning of the film, and it reappears shortly 
afterwards in a significant position. As I noted, the film starts with a brief 
shot of the Creole roulette scene and a fast montage of images including a 
bird-eye view of the high-rises of Caracas and the slums that surround 
them, graffiti “I love you Caracas,” the Virgin, rich golfers, smart 
shopping malls, riots in the streets, police attacking Caucasian 
demonstrators, the demonstrators in turn calling for army intervention, 
an image of Bolivar, the much publicized image of Cabrices firing his gun 
from Puente Llaguno, “dangerous” youngsters consuming drugs, 
tattooing themselves, and fighting at night in the slums. 


The use of the figure of Bolivar between these images requires 
interpretation. Bolivar has become the emblem of Venezuela’s 
Government to the extent that, despite it being a 21st century socialist 
state, 






Secuestro : the slums versus the middle 
class neighborhoods. 



Secuestro : the city represented. 


“it doesn’t assume Marxism as the guiding ideology of the 
process, but rather Bolivarianism.”[22] 

In fact, President Hugo Chavez’s interest in Bolivar emerged while he was 
a student at the military academy, where he formed Bolivarian societies 
that culminated in the creation of the MBR 200 (Bolivarian 
Revolutionary Movement 200) in 1982. In 1997, the MBR 200’s national 
assembly decided to create a political party that brought Chavez to the 
presidency in 1998 (Chavez & Harnecker). In 1999, the name of the 
country was officially changed to “Republica Bolivariana de Venezuela,” 

In this light, Bolivar eterno, ciudadano de la libertad was the first feature 
film produced by La Villa del Cine. When Secuestro Express associates 
the image of Bolivar with chaotic images of Caracas, such a link is highly 
significant. Jakubowicz may wish to imply that Chavez has failed to bring 
order and stability to the country since he became President. This image 
of Bolivar contrasts sharply with a majestic image of the same historical 
figure depicted in La Clase. In the same line, the director makes a 
mockery of the denomination Republica Bolivariana de Venezuela by 
having a radio host refer to the country as “Republica Bolivariana de la 
Marihuana” or “Bolivarian Republic of Marijuana,” with the clear 
intention to criticize the reforms led by Chavez. 


Such indexes of partiality contradict the claims the director makes about 
his impartiality: 



Villa del Cine, Venezuela’s state producer 
created in 2006 . 
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“You need the gang members and you need the opposite gang 
and you need a little bit of everyone. And we shot this also in 
the center of the political guerrilla and we shot at the center of 
the opposition like movement, and you know, everybody was 
thinking and suspecting that we were from the other side but 
we were always clear that we had a social message and we 
were not into politics.” [23] 

Here Jakubowicz seems to be referring to Chavez’s party when he 
mentions “the political guerrilla,”[24] even though Chavez has been the 
elected President of the Venezuelan Government since 1998 and he does 
not officially support guerrillas. Furthermore, the producers’ comments 
reinforce my interpretation: 

“This film addresses the roots of the problem of kidnapping. 

You know you get to know both sides and I don’t think this 
had been ever done before. Latin America IS the United States 
backyard. The more those problems grow and the more those 
governments turn over to governments that are very much 
against what the American dream is, the more is going to 
become our problem.”[25] 

The director adds, “I think this film is a very good window for American 
audience to understand a lot of what is going on right here, in their 
backyards.” In the same chapter, we are also reminded that Miami is only 
two-and-a-half hours away from Caracas. 


These efforts to help the U.S. audience understand the political reality of 





“Abajo el paquete”, down with Carlos Andres 
Perez 1 reform package! 



Writing graffiti against IMF (FMI). 




Violent demonstrations. 



In La clase, murals are “vehicles in post¬ 
neoliberal imaginings of urban space and 
cultural identity.” 


Venezuela stand in contrast to the efforts made by Hugo Chavez to spread 
his version of what Latin America is or should be. From the beginning of 
his mandate, Chavez has been fighting U.S. hegemony in the region and 
he often speaks out against the terrible effects of U.S. imperialism in 
Latin America. In a gesture that attracted international media attention 
Chavez presented to President Barack Obama in a summit of the 
Americas that took place in 2009[26] an history of Latin America by 
Eduardo Galeano, Open Veins of Latin America: Five Centuries of the 
Pillage of a Continent. It is not coincidental that Jose Antonio Varela uses 
another text by Galeano to conclude La clase: 

“Above all, the world is divided in unworthy and outraged 
people. 

And it is up to each one of us to decide what side we want to or 
we can take.” [27] 

That is, at the end of the film, a clear stance is taken when spectators are 
invited to join the riots of the poor to protest against the status quo. This 
is the kind of realism with a message found in both Venezuelan and many 
other Latin American films today. 

Venezuelan filmmaking in its Latin American 
context 


In recent years, a significant number of fiction films produced in Latin 
America deal explicitly with inequality. Some of La Villa del Cine 
productions such as La clase display an explicit social message and a 
realist mode which contrast, on the one hand with the sophisticated 
aesthetics and sometimes metaphorical style of some of the most well- 
known third cinema fiction of the 1960s and 1970s; on the other, with 
classic realist films like Rodrigo D No Future (Victor Gaviria, Colombia, 
1990) or City of God (Fernando Meirelles, Brazil, 2002). The “realist 
mode with a message” also characterizes other films produced in 
countries across Latin America like Redentor (Claudio Torres, Brazil, 
2004), La zona[28] (Rodrigo Pla, Mexico, 2007) and Era uma uez[29] 
(Breno Silveira, Brazil, 2008), to name just a few. In Redentor, a favela 
comedy with fantastic and musical elements, God commands the 
journalist Celio Rocha to convince his corrupt friend and property 
developer Otavio to repent and share all his money with the poor while 
the slum dwellers invade the middle-class apartment buildings situated 
next to the favela. La zona narrates how a gang of youngsters break into a 
rich gated community. We see the home owners and police hunt for them 
without respect for their rights or the law, which the rich, in collusion 
with the police, break with impunity. 

Similarly, Silveira explores such an issue in the favela drama Era uma vez 
set in Rio de Janeiro. The poor boy and the rich girl fall in love but they 
need to overcome the opposition of their families and their social 
environment, divided between the favela and the elegant city center. The 
film, which focuses in the personal relationships, ends with a voiceover 
appealing to more communication between the poor and the rich to 
overcome the problem of existing inequalities. Stylistically, this Brazilian 
movie stages its appeal to fight against huge socio-economic disparities 
like that of the Venezuelan film Secuestro Express, i.e. both films end 















with a narrator explicitly advocating a solution to inequality. 



Majestic image of Bolivar in La Clase. 



La clase : a popular fiesta in the streets of 
Caracas. 


In addition to these films that address the problem of class inequality 
directly, there is a growing number of films such as Dioses (Josue 
Mendez, Peru, 2008), El bano del Papa (C. Charlone and E. Fernandez, 
Uruguay, 2007) and Huacho (Alejandro F. Almendras, Chile, 2009) in 
which concern for class differences or poverty is equally prominent but 
not articulated as class struggle. Dioses mostly takes place in the house of 
a rich Peruvian family whose younger members behave like gods. The son 
runs away to live in the slums for a short while, after realizing that he and 
his sister cannot have an incestuous relationship. The rich boy then pays 
attention to the slum that surrounds Lima for the first time in his life. He 
sees a cityscape of shacks and high-rises, and this milieu is depicted in a 
way that resembles the cityscapes of Caracas in Secuestro Express and of 
Rio de Janeiro in Era uma vez. With a different theme from the films 
discussed up to now, El Bano del Papa does not deal with class 
confrontation, but it depicts poverty and indicts the failure of Catholic 
institutions to deal with poverty. The poor characters in this film are a 
group of petty smugglers whose lives change with the Pope visiting their 
city, but contrary to their expectations, the Pope’s visit does not make 
their lives better. Finally, in Huacho we see four members of a family 
living in poverty in the Chilean countryside and struggling to make ends 
meet and be able to send the young boy to school where he is teased by 
his classmates for being a poor peasant. 

All the films in this latter group fit in the tendency towards the 
representation of intimacy and quotidian events, and the mixture of the 
personal with the social and political that professor German Rey[30] 
exemplifies with films like Historias minimas (Carlos Sorin, Argentina, 
2002), Y tu mama tambien (Alfonso Cuaron, Mexico, 2001), and Bolivar 
soy yo (Jorge All Triana, Colombia, 2002). Rey perceives in these three 
films and many others a clear tendency in contemporary Latin American 
cinema to combine “the political delirium with intimate circumstances, 
the more individual options with the revelation of a social and natural 
scenery. ”[31] Furthermore, he also characterizes contemporary Latin 
American filmmaking by an absence of “el cine ideologizado de otras 
epocas” or “the ideological cinema of other epochs”. However, it is clear 
that some productions described above and other films produced by La 
Villa del Cine[32] in Venezuela point to the persistence of an explicit 
ideological trend in contemporary Latin American cinema that clearly 
differs from the trend characterized by the privileging of local differences 
and intimate stories pointed out by film scholars like Zuzana Pick, Ruby 
Rich, Diana Robin and Ira Jaffe among others. 


To conclude, the comparison between Secuestro and La clase and their 
integration in a contemporary Latin American film context has indicated 
that there are still clear signs of the persistence of filmmaking practices 
tackling major problems that have affected Latin American societies for 
centuries. Similarly, there is a concern for national and Latin American 
identity in them, not just local and diverse, and these films are not simply 
the product of individual choices made by filmmakers, but there seem to 
be organizations, institutions and film festivals which may provide a 
“continental project”[33] character to these productions. The film 
developments in this direction may be due to the current support for left- 
wing political parties in the region. (Politically, some major South 
American countries with the exception of Peru and Colombia formed 






leftist governments by the end of the decade 1999-2009; Chile changed in 
2010). Therefore, study of these practices has to take into account 
organizations like ALBA (Bolivarian Alliance for the Peoples of Our 
America) and continental media projects like TeleSur. 

After all these considerations, some questions still remain. How do these 
21st century efforts to use film as a tool for social improvement differ 
from the ones in the 1960S-1980S? And, can filmmaking practices 
characterized by the emphasis on transmitting a clear social message at 
the expense of artistic innovation and sophistication be really 
revolutionary or, on the contrary, artistic innovation is required for 
revolutionary socially committed cinema? This is a question which leads 
to the consideration of the target audience (international film festivals 
versus marginal national masses at the extremes of the continuum) and 
the question of the success or failure of previous socially committed 
filmmaking initiatives. 
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Notes 


1. See Sueiro Villanueva, Yolanda. Inicios de la exhibition cinematografica en 
Caracas (1896-1905), p. 66. f return to page 1 of essavl 

2. IMDB database. 

3. Forero, Juan: “Venezuelan Filmmaker Finds His Kidnapping Tale 
Resonates With the Masses”, October 6, 2005; accessed April 5, 2010. 
http://www.nytimes.com/2005/10/06/m0vies/06expr.html 

3b. In an entry published in his blog on February 21, 2010, the Minister 
Farruco Sesto sustains that “posing a dichotomy between politics and culture 
may represent an act of intellectual dishonesty. There is no such dichotomy. 
There is no such contradiction. We have the responsibility to do politics and 
contribute to raising awareness and developing the power of the people to 
create, precisely from the cultural front.” 

Original text: “puede representar un acto de deshonestidad intelectual 
plantear la dicotomia entre politica y cultura. No hay tal dicotomia. No hay 
contradiction. Nos toca hacer politica y contribuir a desarrollar la conciencia 
y los poderes creadores del pueblo, justamente desde el trabajo cultural.” 

Available at http://confarruco.blogspot.com/2010/ 
02/conversaciones-2iQ2io.html. accessed june 28, 2010.) 

4. http: JJ_ countrystudles.us/venezuela/ 17.htm , 

accessed March 5, 2010. 

4b. Despite these observations on the role of the lead characters in these two 
films, I don’t underestimate the potential of romantic relationships to attract 
audience attention and promote emotional involvement. 

5. The remarkable development of this net of orchestras throughout 
Venezuela is well documented in the film Tocar y Luchar (To Play and to 
Fight), dir. Luis Alberto Arvelo Mendoza, Venezuela, 2006. 

6. This scene poses some problems. Why would the policemen inform Tita so 
politely of Edwin’s death? She is not a close relative of the deceased, and it is 
suggested that they killed Edwin on purpose. 

7. Sujatha Fernandes refers to the remarkable work of some worker priests in 
Venezuela such as Francisco Wuytack and Jose Antonio Angos. Another 
prominent examples of this figure is the President of Paraguay, Fernando 









Lugo, elected in 2008 after six decades of one-party rule and an ex-bishop “of 
the poor.” In film, the diverse types of priests found in Latin America are 
portrayed in the 2002 Mexican feature The Crime of Father Amaro. 

8. Many political analysts and scholars including Steve Ellner, Arturo 
Escobar, Margarita Lopez Maya, Luis Lander, Antonio Gonzalez and Miguel 
Tinker Salas among others have noted the significance of these riots and the 
ensuing repression in the formation of the political awareness of Venezuelans. 

9. Spivak’s voice in the often quoted essay “Can the Subaltern Speak?” 

10. The chapter “La pelicula y la realidad” of the DVD extras. 

11. Wilson, Jason. "Writing for the Future: Echeverria’s “El Matadero” and Its 
Secret Rewriting by Jorge Luis Borges and Adolfo Bioy Casares as “La Fiesta 
del Monstruo." Forum for Modern Language Studies, January 23, 2007, p. 5. 

12. Ibid. p. 1. 

13. Ibid. p. 1. 

14. Quoted in Diana Robin and Ira Jaffe’s Redirecting the Gaze. Gender, 
Theory, and Cinema in the Third World, p. 2. 

14b. Heterotopias and the Experience of Porous Urban Space, Stavros 
Stavrides, p. 174. 

14c. Fernandes, Sujatha. Who Can Stop the Drums? Urban Social Movements 
in Chavez’s Venezuela. Durham and London: Duke University Press, 2010). 

15. For further discussion, see Barthes, Roland. Writing Degree Zero. USA: 
Hill and Wang, 1977 [1953] and Yau, Esther C. M. “Compromised Liberation: 
The Politics of Class in Chinese Cinema of the Early 1950s”, in James, David 
E. and Rick Berg (Eds.). The Hidden Foundation : Cinema and the Question 
of Class. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1996, pp. 139-171. 

16. As Lorena Almarza, one of the Presidents of Villa del Cine, points out, 80% 
of La Clase was shot in the barrio of Zumba de Guarenas and some extras and 
assistant producers are from this slum; (accessed on 19 November 2007: 
http://www.alopresidente.gob.ve/L 

17 .1 would like to highlight the obvious interest of the Bolivarian Government 
in reassessing historical events and figures in order to better understand and 
modify the present. Films like Bolivar eterno and Zamora are also proof of 
this aim. 

18. See, Ellner, Steve, Rethinking Venezuelan Politics, pp. 89-99. 

19. At one point in La clase the poor boyfriend and his friends are intimidated 
by the police for writing a graffiti about IMF (FMI in Spanish). 

20. It was known as “el paquete.” There are scenes in La clase where we can 
see a graffiti reading “Abajo el paquete,” down with the reform package. 



21. Referring to the Venezuelan economic expansion that “began when the 
government got control over the national oil company in the first quarter of 
2003.” (Mark Weisbrot, Rebecca Ray and Luis Sandoval, The Chavez 
Administration at 10 Years: The Economy and Social Indicators (CEPR 
Centre for Economic and Policy Research 2009). 

22. Chavez & Harnecker, 9. 

23. Chapter “La pelicula y la realidad”. 

24. Note that guerrillas in Latin America are often illegal and irregular, 
therefore this term may carry a negative connotation. 

25. Emphasis mine. 

26. For more information, see Gott, Richard. "Chavez's Perfect Gift to 
Obama." April 20, 2009 

http://www. guardian.co.uk 

and Clark, Andrew. "Chavez Creates Overnight Bestseller with Book Gift to 
Obama." April 19, 2009. 
http://www. guardian.co.uk 

27. Original text: “El mundo se divide sobre todo entre los indignos y los 
indignados. Y ya sabra cada quien de que lado quiere o puede estar.” My 
translation is based on the following definition of the key terms: 

• “Indigno: 1. No digno: no bastante bueno para la persona de que se trata 
o no correspondiente a su categoria social o moral. 2. (aplicado a 
personas). No merecedor de cierto beneficio. 3. (aplicado a personas y a 
lo que hacen o dicen). Merecedor de desprecio. 4. (aplicado a trabajos o 
cosas que se hacen o hay que hacer). Degradante, humillante o 
vergonzoso. 

• Indignacion: Enfado violento provocado en alguien por una action 
injusta o reprobable. 

• Indignado: Acometido de indignacion.” 

Maria Moliner, "Diccionario De Uso Del Espanol," (Madrid: Gredos, 1992), 
vol. 1 & 2. 

28. English title: The Zone. 

29. English title: Once Upon a Time in Rio. 

30. Rey, German: “Evocar la vida. Contextos y variaciones en el cine 
latinoamericano reciente". Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, September 2003; 
accessed April 5, 2010. 

http://www.iscmrc.org/spanish/reyfilm.htm 

31. My translation. Original text: (“los delirios politicos con las circunstancias 
intimas, las opciones mas individuates con la revelation de un paisaje que es 
natural y social”). 

32. On June 30, 2010, Villa del Cine celebrated its fourth birthday. It has 





released 26 films and supported many other projects, including the co¬ 
production of films and the organization of activities for community 
development. 
http://villadelcine.goh.ve/ 

33 .1 am referring here to Zuzana Pick’s The New Latin American Cinema. A 
Continental Project. 
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Militant worker interviewed by Guzman 


Battle of Chile: Struggle of a 
People without Arms 

by Victor Wallis 

4-disc DVD set (Icarus films, 2009). $44.98 home use. 
Battle of Chile: Struggle of a People Without Arms 

• Part I. The Insurrection of the Bourgeoisie (1975) 

• Part II. The Coup d'etat (1976) 

• Part III. People's Power (1978) 

Special features: Chile, Obstinate Memory (1997) 
Interview with director Patricio Guzman. 


Foreword (2010) 

THE BATTLE OF CHILE became an instant classic. It richly deserves the 
wider audience that its DVD release will now make possible. 

I know of no more eloquent depiction of working people acting collectively on 
their own behalf and in furtherance of a larger vision. Chile’s workers were 
militarily suppressed after Pinochet's 1973 coup, but their exemplary 
resourcefulness, solidarity, and commitment will now be kept more fully 
alive. 

This is, of course, just part of what the film is about. The rest, as recounted in 
Parts I and II, involves on the one hand the heavy machinations of the 
bourgeoisie (U.S. as well as Chilean) to abort the workers’ gains and, on the 
other, the complex divisions and debates that emerged on both sides of the 
central clash of forces. The associated strategic issues were discussed in my 
original review, which appears below without alteration except for the 
addition of stills from the film. 

The more universal dimensions of the whole experience are the focus of Part 
III, which became available two years after Parts I and II (not in time to be 
included in my review). The present release carries the further advantage of 
featuring Patricio Guzman himself as the narrative voice for all three parts. 
Compared at least to the earlier English-language narration that I heard, the 
effect is to reduce the occasional impression of an overbearing commentary 
and to let the filmed material speak more for itself. 

Part III brings us into close-up contact with the workers, the pobladores 
(residents of popular neighborhoods), and, at one point, the peasants. We 












Worker in Part III who appeared in 
earlier parts of the film. 


encounter again some of the faces from Parts I and II, but this time with an 
opportunity to dwell on them. We also meet more workers speaking to us 
from their worksites. And we witness a remarkable exchange about land- 
takeovers between a representative of the politically cautious Unidad Popular 
(UP) government and a community of embattled peasants with a no- 
nonsense spokesman. 



Peasants confront UP official about land takeovers. 


The issue for the workers here, as throughout the film, is how much to take 
the process of change into their own hands. The question of expropriating 
unused farmland is posed in the most urgent practical terms, as being 
essential to maintaining food supplies for a population put at risk - and 
challenged in its commitment - by the bourgeoisie’s concerted disruption of 
all normal economic activity (especially transport). 

The debate of the peasants with the government official mirrors a similar 
clash in Part II, at a union meeting (mentioned in my original review), 
between a temporizing young Communist leader and an impassioned older 
worker who is fed up with legal restraints that block workers from taking 
control of production. 

"El pueblo organizado es inteligente." 






















Another unforgettable moment in Part III is a female factory worker at her 
worksite remarking that “el pueblo organizado es inteligente” (“the organized 
people are intelligent”). 

Throughout, we see reminders of this intelligence being put into practice, as 
workers and peasants mobilize tractors and pick-up trucks to provide transit 
services, and as pobladores staff neighborhood depots to assure equitable 
distribution of scarce consumer goods. 



Toward the end of Part III, moving to the nitrate mines of Chile’s arid North, 
we glimpse a lively lecture from an educator/organizer, and we are shown 
with pride some of the improvised spare parts that have been crafted, on site, 
to replace embargoed imports from the U.S. The film’s closing shot is of a 
wide expanse of desert, conveying desolation, but with the voiced expression 
of a distant hope. 

At a number of points throughout Part III - which Guzman himself describes 
as a tribute to the workers - we hear the strains of the UP anthem 
“Venceremos” (“we will win”). Most typically, it is played by marching bands, 
which we see accompanying big demonstrations. But as the end approaches, 
we also hear it just on the soundtrack, mournfully intoned by an Andean flute 
as the camera rides along a few yards behind a young worker loping past 
several desolate city blocks - walls adorned with UP graffiti - hauling a 
rickety wagon with an undefined cargo. The grit, the love, and the pathos of 
the people’s struggle are fused in this shot. 






In CHILE, OBSTINATE MEMORY, filmed in 1996 (six years after Pinochet’s 
forced withdrawal from power), Guzman - who has been living in Paris - 
makes a return visit to Chile, bringing THE BATTLE OF CHILE with him for 
its first-ever screenings within the country. In a remarkable scene near the 
beginning, a band of young musicians marches through the streets of 
Santiago - using the score brought back by Guzman from composer Sergio 
Ortega’s Paris exile - playing the long-forbidden strains of “Venceremos.” 
The reactions of startled onlookers - ranging from rebuff to resonance, the 
latter alternately joyous, melancholy, and defiant - evoke the full span of 
emotions that marked the clash of a generation earlier. 




The rest of the film is part nostalgia-cum-disclosure, and part a rekindling of 
the perennial political debate. We meet, for example, the father of 
La lucha sigue. The band plays assassinated cinematographer Jorge Muller Silva (to whom THE BATTLE OF 

"Venceremos." CHILE is dedicated) and also Ignacio Valenzuela (Guzman’s uncle), who tells 

how he received each day’s harvest of film footage until all 20 hours’ worth 
could be smuggled - thanks to Swedish Ambassador Harald Edelstam - out 
of Chile. But above all we see reactions - both from contemporaries and from 
much younger people - to the film itself. 

The polarization of basic loyalties is undiminished. Some of the coup’s 
defenders voice respect for Allende at the level of personal integrity - his 
willingness to die rather than surrender - but their deeper reactions signal 
the void of political understanding that was created by the coup regime. The 
notion that workers on their own had the capacity and the will to keep the 
economy going - with the “respectable” elements of society doing all in their 












power to disrupt it (as happened in October 1972 and again in mid-1973) - 
seems to fall outside the mental categories of the bourgeoisie. As one elegant 
female student says of the workers: “Why did they occupy the factories? They 
should have been working.” 

The confrontations in THE BATTLE OF CHILE are a head-on challenge to 
bourgeois prejudice. For those who survived the coup’s aftermath with their 
sensibilities intact (including some who were too young in 1973 to understand 
what was going on), the effect of the film’s revelations is overwhelming. 
Guzman doesn’t spare us the raw emotions of these viewers. 




It remains true, however, that for all the affection some of its protagonists 
may inspire in us, THE BATTLE OF CHILE is also - as Guzman wished it to 
be - a great analytic film. The latter aspect facilitates the political reckonings 
that have been going on ever since (some of which were reflected in my 1979 
remarks). But it is the fusion of analytic clarity with emotional intensity that 
has given the film its lasting resonance. 


One of the conservative viewers in OBSTINATE MEMORY describes the 
Pinochet coup as the first hammer-blow in the “fall of communism.” THE 
BATTLE OF CHILE allows us to turn this around and to see the activation of 
Chile’s workers as the first glimmer of “21st-century socialism”: a succession 
of popular movements throughout Latin America which, as in Chile of the 
1970s, would win elections but which would also go further and would push 
more strongly against the limits of bourgeois legality. 


1989 marked the fall of the Berlin Wall. But it was also the year of the 
caracazo, the crushed popular uprising in Venezuela which nonetheless was 
the opening salvo in the Bolivarian Revolution.* The latter process has been 
characterized by its leader Hugo Chavez (a former mid-level military officer) 
as “peaceful but armed,” and with a conception of socialism distinguished 
from earlier state-centric versions precisely by its emphasis on direct 
empowerment of workers. 


Fittingly, Venezuela’s oil workers in 2002 replicated the feat of Chile’s copper 
workers in 1972, in rescuing both their own industry and the country’s elected 






leadership from a politically driven “strike” by capital. 

Note for introduction 

* My remarks about Venezuela are based on Richard Gott, Hugo Chavez and 
the Bolivarian Revolution (London: Verso, 2005); D.L. Raby, Democracy 
and Revolution: Latin America and Socialism Today (London: Pluto, 2006); 
and the 34-minute documentary film The Bolivarian Revolution: Enter the 
Oil Workers fwww.globalwomenstrike.net. 2004). 
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Senator defending right wing disorder... 


Battle of Chile: Struggle of a People 
without Arms 

[original review of parts I and II] 
by Victor Wallis 

from Jump Cut, no. 21, Nov. 1979, pp. 8-9 
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BATTLE OF CHILE: STRUGGLE OF A PEOPLE WITHOUT ARMS 



... is ridiculed by young Communist. 


. Part I. THE INSURRECTION OF THE BOURGEOISIE 

• Part II. THE COUP DETAT 

• (Part III. PEOPLE'S POWER — not yet completed) 

Imagine a live, primetime TV debate between a left-wing student leader and 
a conservative senator. No commercial interruptions; plenty of rapid-fire 
exchanges; above all, a nationwide audience overwhelmingly polarized 
behind one or other of the speakers. This is just one episode of THE BATTLE 
OF CHILE, with the debate scene shot straight off the flickering tube. It 
epitomizes, however, the dramatic quality of the raw material which has 
made possible one of the great documentaries of all time. Even this 
characterization is perhaps too limiting, though, for as the documentary 
technique is carried to perfection, the result oversteps the didactic bounds of 
that category and comes to evoke emotions that we normally associate more 
with works of fiction. 


THE BATTLE OF CHILE personifies the class struggle in a way that has 
never been done before. It does so in terms that are universally intelligible, 
while at the same time carrying an authenticity that could never be achieved 
through merely symbolic figures. In this sense, it goes beyond all previous 
"people's films." The masses here are not merely participating; they are, in 
effect, writing their own lines. As for the ruling class, it does not have to be 
portrayed by professional actors; its own faces show more of its character 
than could the most carefully chosen stereotypes. 











But beyond all this, the film maintains a level of excitement which is 
unknown in most documentaries and almost unimaginable in one of such 
length (191 min.). The immediate reason for this is yet another step in the 
perfection of the film's genre, namely, that all the contending positions which 
come into play are presented in action. Not only are there no professional 
performers, but even the public figures who do appear are almost always 
shown "live" — never in any extended interview situation. 



President Salvador Allende 



UP Defense Minister Jose Toha after the 
quelling of the June 29 coup-attempt, 
flanked by loyalist General Carlos Prats 
(left) and future dictator Augusto Pinochet 
(right) 


The only significant use of the interview approach is in eliciting the 
completely unrehearsed responses of the film's ultimate protagonists: the 
politicized non-politicians on both sides of the confrontation. 



The camera is everywhere — on the streets, in the living rooms, in the 







factories, the offices, the neighborhoods, the meeting halls, in the 
presidential palace, and in parliament. Coming to the scene in the midst of 
the prolonged crisis which had begun with Salvador Allende's election in 
1970, it bears direct witness to every major episode of his final months in 
office, from the March 1973 congressional campaign to the September coup. 
As if to underline the camera's omnipresence, there is one sequence added to 
the film from the work of an Argentine TV cameraman, who filmed his own 
death from the gunfire of a Chilean army officer. 



The moment of swirling and blurring which records this act comes at a 
dividing point in the course of events (the June 29 coup-attempt); it ends 
Part I of the film and is repeated in the opening frames of Part II. Although 
the hero/victim was not a member of the BATTLE OF CHILE collective, the 
emphasis given to his sacrifice is a clear statement of the filmmakers' guiding 
conviction: that they themselves, along with their medium, have a central 
role to play in the class struggle. 

The perfection of the documentary is thus assimilated in yet a third way with 
the peak of artistic achievement. If the focus on "real people" maximizes 
authenticity, and if the direct filming of conflict maximizes excitement, so 
also — on the director's part — the fullest commitment to the role of observer 
reflects the most complete immersion in the reality that one is filming. The 
director goes beyond controlling the movements of the film's characters. The 
characters move themselves, but the director transmits, compresses, and 
heightens the interaction by knowing what their movements will be. 

In the case at hand, director Patricio Guzman doesn't tell any of his subjects 




what to do, but, as he has since made clear ,_(i} he anticipates their actions 
with as much assurance as if he had so directed them. The example he refers 
to involves the filming of a street battle, but the political understanding in 
question is reflected in every aspect of the filmmaking process. 



UP official confers with police commander during a street battle. 



At the most immediate level, it dictated that the project should be kept 
unpublicized, and that each day's footage should be promptly hidden. More 
generally, Guzman's political awareness dictated a basic judgment about the 
film's objective — namely, that it could best serve the revolution not by 
promoting any single interpretation of the events, but rather by recording the 
Chilean experience as thoroughly and completely as possible, with full 
attention to the wide range of forces that could be found on both sides of the 
conflict. 

That so all-inclusive an approach could be applied without sacrificing any of 
the film's intensity is a tribute both to the filmmakers and to the Chilean 
working class. 

The filmmakers knew where to be, how to get there, and what to do with the 
material. They gained the trust of those for whom the truth was important 
(e.g., workers debating the government's strategy), while using appropriate 
subterfuge against those who had something to hide (e.g., a bourgeois 
household, which they entered posing as representatives of the conservative 
TV network). And when the footage was finally recovered in Cuba, months 
after the coup, they applied the full measure of their skill and insight to 
shaping the final product: alternating scenes of individuals and of crowds, of 
talking and action, of leaders and constituents, of friends and enemies, of 
conciliators and intransigents. In terms of the film's presentation, the only 
problems I found were with the narration (which said too little at some 
points and too much at others) and, in one instance, with the repeating of a 









particular demonstration sequence in a context that jarred the chronological 
framework. These problems seem minor, however, in comparison with the 
film's positive qualities. 





Allende announcing a compromise proposal. 


When all else has been said, though, what remains the most exceptional 
aspect of this film is the subject matter itself: "the struggle of a people 
without arms." As to the immediate outcome of this struggle, there is never 
any doubt, for the film opens with the act which buried Allende's "legal road 
to socialism" — the bombing of the presidential palace. But the perspective 
this gives us in no way diminishes the film's impact. We know that the 
military threat was in varying degrees present all along, but if anything, this 
makes the workers' advances even more impressive. For a North American 
audience, in particular, it is a continuous revelation to feel the depth of the 
people's fighting spirit — in their demonstrations, their meetings, their 
performance of vital daily services, in their spontaneous comments, and, as 
the end draws near, in their embryonic acts of resistance. 

But while we identify with the workers, we also ask ourselves whether there 
is any way they could have won. The film does not presume to answer this 
question, but it provides eloquent examples of the people's frustration at not 
being able to take stronger measures of control and self-defense. We hear 
factory workers demanding firm leadership from the government, and we 
hear working class housewives calling for the distribution of arms. All this 
comes, however, only during the final two months, by which time the Armed 
Forces have already seized the initiative. With reactionary violence endemic, 
we can well appreciate the futility of Allende's continued emphasis on the 
legal process, but at the same time it seems clear that any hope for building 
an effective popular counterattack is already too late. 

If the key to a workers' victory is to be found, it is not in the period covered 
by the film itself. The film begins only after Allende has been in office for 
more than two years. What it shows are, in effect, the final stages of the 
battle, after the prevailing strategy on the side of the Left has already been 
irrevocably determined. This strategy, embodied mainly by the Communist 
Party but also accepted by Allende, was essentially one of doing whatever was 
necessary to keep the Armed Forces' leadership neutral. It was assumed that 
this could be achieved as long as the government respected the Constitution, 
in particular, by not allowing any expropriations to be carried out except 
through the regular legislative process — a restriction which in practice, after 
1971, meant no expropriations at all. Adhering to this limitation, the idea was 
to win over the "progressive" sectors of the middle class and to isolate and 
discredit the Right. 


The alternative strategy is still expressed in the film, but with less real hope 
of success than it had had at an earlier point. According to this approach, as 
expressed within Allende's coalition by the Socialist Party leadership and 
from outside by the MIR (Movement of the Revolutionary Left), any notion 
of Armed Forces neutrality was in the long run illusory. A direct clash with 
the bourgeoisie was inevitable and indeed had already been taking place ever 
since the first plant shutdowns following Allende's election. The "middle 
class," at least in its commercial sectors, was hopelessly tied to the big 









bourgeoisie. The only chance for a Left victory lay in extending the active role 
of the working class on all fronts, including organizing the unorganized 
(typically in the smaller businesses) and encouraging rank-and-file 
politicization within the Armed Forces — an approach for which a case could 
be made in legal terms as long as the objective was to counteract plotting 
against the duly constituted government. 
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The last real choice between these two alternatives had come in the 
aftermath of the "bosses' strike" of October 1972. £2) The workers at that 
time had spontaneously taken over their closed factories in order to keep the 
economy going. In so doing, they had rescued Allende from the first 
concerted effort to overthrow him. The means they had used, i.e., the factory 
takeovers, were of course illegal, but it was the bourgeoisie that had broken 
the rules first by going outside established channels to accomplish an 
essentially political objective. Allende at that point had the option of 
declaring the factory takeovers a fait accompli and accepting the shift of the 
political struggle to a new plane involving the rapid extension of organs of 
popular self-rule, all of which he could have justified by arguing that the 
enterprise owners had themselves chosen to abdicate their economic 
responsibilities. He chose, however, the opposite course. Yielding to the 
sanctimonious outrage of the bourgeoisie, he agreed to restore the seized 
properties in return for what amounted to a truce, to be enforced by military 
representation in the Cabinet, for the remainder of the period up until the 
March 1973 congressional elections. 

If there was any single act which interrupted the workers' forward 
movement, that was it. And for what? Even with a major electoral gain by 
Allende's Popular Unity (UP) coalition, no serious observer could expect it 
to win the 50+% that would have significantly improved its legal position. 
This was not because its programs were anti-popular, but rather for two 
other reasons. First, foreign and domestic reaction had effectively 
counteracted many of the advances in people's immediate living conditions, 
and second, there was still a sizeable unorganized sector of the working 
class which believed the promises of Moderate opposition parties (especially 
the Christian Democrats) to give them the same social benefits that the Left 
was trying to provide. 



Allende after a conciliatory news conference. 


What the workers' alternative represented was not only the direct 
realization of measures which were beyond the reach of the government, but 
also a tangible demonstration to the unorganized of the basis on which they 
themselves could run their affairs. In THE BATTLE OF CHILE, we see some 
of the continuing examples of such popular control, in both factories and 
neighborhoods, (3) but its scope was not as great as it would have been 
without Allende's retreat. 

Of course, no one can say for sure whether an unchecked workers' advance 
in November could have withstood a right-wing counterattack. What is 
certain, however, is that the military was not yet prepared, at that stage, to 
carry out a successful coup. (This is admitted even by a strong defender of 
Allende's concessions.)!^) Allende evidently hoped that a head-on clash 
could be postponed indefinitely. This made it impossible for him to 
recognize, or perhaps even to consider, that the risk level for the working 
class might be lower at that moment than at a later date. What ended up 
happening was that the Right got itself a grace period. The popular forces 
acted with deliberate restraint during the electoral campaign. And the 
bourgeoisie, disappointed by the voting results — which brought gains for 










Popular Unity and ended any hope for impeaching Allende — had a chance 
to make a fresh start after March in its insurrectionary project. 

The rest of the story is unfolded for us on the screen. The opposed forces are 
no longer well-matched, but this is not immediately apparent. The Left from 
the outset has far outstripped the Right in its numbers of active supporters, 
and this politicized mass remains visually impressive right up to the end. At 
first, it can still win some real victories against right-wing obstruction. Mass 
demonstrations thus succeed in discrediting the impeachment campaign 
against Allende's ministers and also in isolating the basically political strike 
that occurred at one of the nationalized copper mines. But once the Armed 
Forces move into action (they never really retreat after June 29), the game is 
essentially up. The disintegration of the Left proceeds apace, being in fact 
speeded up rather than reversed by the awareness of impending disaster. 



For the organized workers, the stakes have been raised too high to permit 
any turning back, and we watch several of them as they say that they would 
sooner die than give up their gains. For Allende, on the other hand, the 
stranglehold of the Right grows so tight that he accepts without a word of 
protest the violent intimidation campaign which the military carries out 
against these same workers in their factories. The workers criticize the 
government for its weaknesses. The Communist union leader (though not 
identified as such) suggests that they don't understand the complexity of the 
issues. Only at a ceremonial level can the two sectors act in concert. On 
September 4 they join forces for the biggest demonstration yet. On 
September 11 comes the coup. 



In the debate on Chile, which has permeated the Left worldwide since 1973, 
each side has drawn sustenance from what happened in those final months. 
In an immediate sense, both sides are right. It is undoubtedly true, as the 
Euro-communists say, that Allende, for all his moderation, ended up 
defying the bourgeoisie by refusing to abandon the Left's program entirely. 
But it is also true, as their left-wing critics argue, that Allende's hope of 
avoiding repression merely by respecting legal norms was without 
foundation. 

As a document, THE BATTLE OF CHILE provides materials for both sides 
of this argument. The only pertinent omission it might be charged with is its 
failure to show the full extent to which the official Left ended up 
demoralizing its militant base. (During the final weeks, for example, Allende 
publicly denounced rank-and-file sailors who had been organizing to defend 
his government against their pro-coup officers.) By not accentuating this 
level of breakdown on the Left, the film rescues the UP leadership from at 
least the bitterest charges that might be made against it. On the other hand, 
though, any such possible benefit to the "moderate" position is more than 
counterbalanced by the positive view the film gives us of the class-conscious 
workers. 








It is their words and actions that account for the film's tremendous 
emotional impact. THE BATTLE OF CHILE thus remains before all else a 
film of the people. As such, it shows us some of the hidden human potential 
that emerges under crisis conditions, and in so doing, it provides support 
and inspiration for the more radical approach. 

By not taking an explicit position in the Left's debate, the film will remain 
accessible to all sectors of the Left in the future. By abstaining from showing 
us the more disgraceful moments of the UP's debacle, it encourages us to 
cast any criticism of the UP leadership in terms of specific errors of 
approach and strategy rather than in terms of facile epithets of betrayal. But 
by showing the insufficiently tapped militance of the Chilean workers, it 
gives us some sense of the depth of the UP's missed opportunity. 

Revolution, after all, depends above all upon the consciousness and 
commitment of the oppressed masses. Where the UP leaders lacked faith in 
what this could achieve, THE BATTLE OF CHILE offers us a gripping and 
compelling corrective. 
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Notes 


I am grateful to Gabriel Smirnow, as well as to the editors, for their comments 
on an earlier draft. 

1. For this and other points regarding the making of the film, see the 
important interview with Guzman conducted by Julianne Burton, in Socialist 
Revolution, No. 35 (Sept.-Oct. 1977). 

2. For a full account of the balance of forces during that crisis, see Gabriel 
Smirnow, The Disarmed Revolution: Chile, igyo-igy3 (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1979). 

3. For some fascinating insights into the success of the workers' efforts, see 
Juan G. Espinosa and Andrew S. Zimbalist, Economic Democracy: Workers' 
Participation in Chilean Industry, igyo-igy3 (New York, 1978). 

4. E dward Boorstein, Allende's Chile: An Inside View (New York, 1977), p. 

212. 
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Franchising culture for 
Kazakhstan television: 
producers’ ambivalence and 
audiences’ indifference 

by Amos Owen Thomas 

After decades of state-owned broadcasting as part of the Soviet Union, the 
arrival of commercial television in Kazakhstan meant expanded 
entertainment programming for the masses. Adaptation of program formats 
and genre from abroad provided a quick-and-dirty solution to increased 
channels and broadcast hours, but little has been written about the 
challenges to program producers or about viewer opinion. Despite 
Kazakhstan producers and consumers being initially curious and tolerant 
towards the new cultural offerings, I found neither seemed fully receptive to 
the commercialization of television programming but somewhat resigned to 
the imperative. Yet this response might only last while there is an older 
generation that remembers Soviet days and holds to some of its cultural 
values. I argue that creation and reception of such commercial television 
programs may provide yet another site of cultural contestation in the post- 
Soviet age between a globalized Western, regional Russified, and a 
nationalistic Kazakhstan one. Thus my paper explores the hybridization of 
quasi-national culture in search of audiences. I conclude from my research 
that Kazakhstan’s commercial television needs to reserve space for the 
authentic expression of the multi-cultural nature of this society. 

The former Soviet Union’s decline and demise in the early 1990s ushered in 
an era of media diversity in the newly independent states of Central Asia that 
was sponsored by foreign and local businesses. Aiming for economic viability 
and financial success in this new competitive environment, Kazakhstan 
television stations led the way in adopting uncritically the model of foreign 
commercial stations. Some went as far as to simply relay programming from 
Russian channels that had advanced earlier and quicker along this path, and 
whose programming was still culturally accessible to majority of its 
population. But it was a matter of time before Kazakhstan stations were 
required by law to develop their own programming, if only adaptations of 





global program formats and localized versions of universal broadcast genres. 
Years later, television programming has become relatively plentiful and 
viewers quite sophisticated in their consumption of the medium, even in 
their appreciation of its cultural pedigree. This is in abject contrast to the 
caricature of Kazakhstan promoted by the comedy Borat, familiar to 
audiences worldwide and depicting a boorish, peasant culture. In this paper I 
seek to analyze both program producers’ attitudes during the initial years of 
the transition and viewers’ perceptions over a decade after television’s 
liberalization. 

Political history 

From the early 18th century onwards the Russian Empire extended its 
control over the Central Asian steppes, used by the largely nomadic Turkic 
tribes, through diplomatic and trade means (Hiro, 1995:1-7). When there 
were periodic uprisings, successive Tsars of Russia resorted to military 
conquest and colonization of the region but afforded due respect to cultural 
and religious traditions. The abdication of the last Tsar Nicolas raised hopes 
of independence in Central Asia as the Bolsheviks had initially pledged equal 
sovereignty and self-determination for all nations within the former empire. 
Lenin had argued that nationalisms as a reaction to capitalism would be 
replaced by internationalism once socialism gained ascendancy. But when 
the despotic leader Stalin came to power in 1924, he advocated the 
establishment of the Soviet Union (USSR) as a federation of nations with 
Russia dominant. One devious means by which he consolidated control was 
by personally redrawing the borders of each proposed Central Asian state to 
incorporate substantial ethnic minorities from other states; thus each state 
would be too disunited to resist domination (Hiro, 1995: 8-23). In this way 
Kazakhstan found itself with a large Russian minority, alongside the majority 
native Kazaks and smaller minorities of Uzbeks and Uighurs, among others. 

Soon after, the redistribution of Central Asian lands—previously owned by 
Russian colonizers—to the landless was superseded by collectivizing farming 
and settling the largely nomadic indigenous peoples. Russian literacy and 
use of the Cyrillic alphabet were promoted, along with the eradication of 
superstition including the Islamic religion. While Russian was under siege by 
Germany in World War II, the country faced an overwhelming need to foster 
patriotism and unity across the USSR. Given Russia’s dependence on the 
resources of Central Asia for the war effort, Stalin had to relent on his more 
oppressive programs (Hiro, 1995: 24-35). Khrushchev, who succeeded 
Stalin, was determined to make the USSR self-sufficient in grain and meat, 
and the national government selected Kazakhstan to have millions of 
hectares of grazing land converted to this task. To create the new kind of 
agriculture, settlers came from Russian, Ukrainian and German 
backgrounds. They were resented by the native Kazakhs and this resentment 
fuelled muted calls for cultural autonomy. Such agitation came to a head 
much later under “perestroika” or deregulatory stance of the Gorbachev era 
in 1980s USSR, when a repressive Russian was arbitrarily appointed as party 
head in Kazakhstan. Subsequent riots and their quelling led to the 
appointment instead of a Kazak national, Nazabayev, as party leader, who 
was later to push for the formation of the Commonwealth of Independent 


States (CIS) to replace the USSR (Hiro, 1995:106-120). Two decades later he 
remains in power as president of an independent Kazakhstan. 

Media history 

Television was first introduced into Kazakhstan’s then capital, Almaty, in 
1958. Over the next seven years it was expanded to major regional cities. 
Needless to say, all television broadcasts in the Soviet/communist era were 
state-run. Broadcasts were bilingual with 40 percent in Kazak and 60 
percent in Russian, though languages of significant minorities were slowly 
introduced (Barlybaeva, 1995). In television’s initial years, the lack of 
technology to broadcast nationally enabled some regionalism, but this was 
soon replaced by centralization from Moscow in keeping with the typically 
Stalinist ethos still prevailing. Such a programming policy remained the 
status quo till the 1980s era of “glasnost” or policy of openness under 
Gorbachev that unleashed demands for ethnic and localized television in the 
non-Russian states within the USSR (Mickiewicz, 1988: 207-208). 

In the early 1990s immediately upon independence, the state-funded Kazakh 
State Television and Radio Broadcasting Company operated two television 
channels, Inter-Channel and the National Channel for a daily total of 18 
broadcasting hours. By 1993, a private channel, KTK, had acquired its own 
transmitter and studio in Almaty, and it was poised to go national. Two other 
private channels, Tan-TV and TVIN, were more limited in terms of 
programming and broadcast hours, and their reach was largely confined to 
the region around the capital city (Hadlow, 1994). There were also Russian, 
Kyrgystan and Uzbekistan channels, as well as local cable and terrestrial 
commercial channels available in about 12 regional centers of the country. 

An alternative media institution was the video salons in Kazakhstan, with 
2,386 of them officially registered (Barlybaeva, 1995). 

Even so, in the mid-1990s the media was still considered an adjunct of the 
state, both by the general public and the political leadership. Such an 
attitude reflected the legacy of the communist era when the state and many 
people perceived broadcasting as a propaganda tool (Mukatayev, 1995). 

From my observations on a fieldtrip to Kazakhstan in the early-2000s, over a 
decade after the transition to capitalism, much of the programming was 
entertainment, often adaptations of foreign genres and formats. In the media 
literature this phenomenon has been termed “copycatting” or global 
program-format adaptation, while in the business discipline it would be 
classified as international franchising. Deliberately or incidentally, such 
adapted programs, whether of quiz-shows or soap-operas, have served as 
propaganda tools for the capitalist, new economic order. 

Formats as franchise 

Format adaptation is defined by Moran (1998) as the practice whereby a 
group of television production ideas and techniques are cloned or copycatted 
to make another program, usually in another TV industry. Over the past 20 
years, the market significance of television program formats has multiplied 


exponentially, due to two developments. The first of these was the US 1976 
Copyright Act that cleared the way for program producers to secure legal 
protection for formats; this helped formalize an international licensing 
system (Freedman and Harris 1990). However, this licensing system was far 
from perfect, in fact, helpless in dealing with piracy, especially in some parts 
of Asia where piracy received tacit state support. 

The second development involved the worldwide multiplication of television 
channels and transmission hours, offering an increasing array not only of 
programs but also of competing services (Noam 1992). In ever more 
competitive national and international environments spawned by 
privatization and marketization, broadcasters had increasing reasons to try 
to guarantee new television programs’ success. As Drinkwater and Uncles 
(2007) demonstrate, programming success or failure has a direct effect on 
any broadcaster’s brand image. Thus adaptating proven program formats 
from other national territories has been perceived as a crucial means to 
virtually guaranteeing a profit. 

Program adaptation often caters to rather localized languages and cultures, 
rather than attempting to reach a regional audience. For example, 
Koukoutsaki (2003) thinks that European drama has adapted elements of 
US soaps to specific local rather than pan-European tastes. Further she 
points out that when Greek television’s drama output increased in the 1970s, 
much of it was adaptation of classic Greek literature, done for both financial 
and ideological reasons. Interestingly the similarity between television 
during Greece’s military dictatorship and subsequent conservative 
governments, and more recently under the privatized market of the 1990s 
suggests a common model of promoting entertaining fiction over more 
serious programming. On the other hand, Zoonen (2001) argues that reality 
television, as well as talk shows and soap operas before it, might be a way of 
observing vicariously what has become inaccessible in our societies and 
culture—the mundane lives of other ordinary people. He also draws 
analogies between reality formats like Big Brother (and its spin-off The Bus ) 
and the wider postmodern society of the Netherlands. In specific reference to 
Russian television, despite its successes at other television genre like game- 
shows, talk shows and reality shows, various Russian attempts at producing 
sitcoms have failed abysmally. In seeking to understand why, Heller (2003) 
argues that this is due to a failure of producers to understand Russian 
culture, which currently reaches back to the Tsarist era, via the Soviet era, 
while coming to terms with US cultural influences. The format and genre 
adaptations that have worked are those that have understood not simply 
Russian humour, but Russian politics, cultural history, intellectual 
traditions, and personal economic struggles as well. Hence television format 
adaptations provide yet another site for negotiating post-Soviet cultural 
identity as well as for resisting globalization and commercialization. 

The business disciplines have scarcely done any research on television 
program-format adaptations, either as a form of franchising or of 
outsourcing. One exception is Windeler and Sydow (2001) who have 
documented how globalization, digitization and privatization have led to 
changing practices in the German television industry and resulted in an 



evolution of organizational forms. Similar pressures are increasing 
worldwide to outsource program production to project networks of 
independent creators, directors and technical crews. Yet Bielby and 
Harrington (2004) pointed that the reception of cultural products in cross- 
border exports faces risks, even within similar cultural worlds. Recognizing 
that it is difficult to generalize from research done on transitional economies 
is not generalizable, given these economies’ diversity, Alon and Banai (2000) 
have investigated the environmental factors that matter to franchising in 
Russia, the largest and most developed of the television franchise markets. 
There, even some of the unfavourable factors such as political risk, crime and 
corruption suggest that having a local partner through franchising might be 
invaluable. However, other factors such as restrictive laws, poor 
infrastructure and limited capital are harder to overcome. Similarly the 
contributors to Welsh and Alon (2001) seem to concur that franchising 
provides an invaluable means of promoting small and medium business 
development in liberalized developing and transitional economies. Still, each 
market has its own particular set of circumstances and it is difficult 
generalize about franchising strategies, much less apply theoretical models 
drawn from the developed world. Thus the relatively under-researched 
Kazakhstan television market makes for a worthwhile site of investigation. 

Sources and resources 

On reviewing the largely quantitative literature on franchising, Elango and 
Fried (1997) have called for “fine-grained” research methods such as case- 
studies to be applied. They argue that such methods better aid in 
understanding the phenomenon’s complexity, such as how decision-making 
is shared between franchisors and franchisees. Elango and Fried also appeal 
for empirical research that would not just describe franchising practices but 
also critically analyze their suitability. This is particularly relevant when 
researching a creative industry like television. Hence I have adopted a 
phenomenological approach to understanding the practice of television 
program format adaptation as franchising in the context of Kazakhstan, a 
transitional economy cited as an engine for growth in the CIS, particularly 
among its Central Asian neighbours. 

A key source of data on Kazakhstan program adaptation is a 1996 
documentary tracing the local adaptation of the soap-opera Crossroads, a 
clone of a long-running British soap-opera. This documentary was broadcast 
as part of the BBC's Omnibus television program, and it provides a unique 
insight into that pioneering event. The documentary covers the creation of 
Kazakhstan's first soap-opera under the tutelage of a production team of 
experienced soap-opera makers from the United Kingdom (UK). This team 
was funded by British taxpayers in the pro-capitalist Thatcher era through 
the Know-How Fund for humanitarian aid at a cost of US$2.25 million for 
the first 12 episodes. Presumably the UK government of the time considered 
the promotion of consumption and other market values a valid form of aid to 
a transitional economy. To establish this soap-opera held the promise of 
stimulating an on-going export of creative consultancy services. I 
supplemented data from this video documentary with an account of the 
program adaptation process written by someone who had observed it first- 


hand but published much later (Mandel, 2003). Through textual analysis 
these secondary sources provide valuable insight into conditions in the early 
years of commercial television in Kazakhstan and its initial encounters with 
globalized Western cultural production. 

Furthermore, I have relied on three small focus groups on television 
consumption, particularly dealing with adapted program formats. These 
focus groups were convened in Almaty in the mid-2000s and facilitated in 
the Russian language by a Kazakhstan researcher who was a recent business 
graduate from a US university. Totalling 24 people, the focus groups 
comprised students, housewives and working professionals. The age range of 
the participants might seem relatively young at 19-35 years, though this was 
also the prime target market of the media and advertisers backing the 
adaptation of formatted television programs. The ratio of women to men was 
65:35, in keeping with the general predominance of women as audiences for 
television, particularly soap-operas. The audio-taped discussions were 
transcribed and translated by the convenor of the groups. The convenor 
served also as my interpreter during my fieldwork in Kazakhstan, 
interviewing industry executives whose comments are incorporated into the 
following sections on the state of the television industry. 

Television scene: national networks 

Of the terrestrial national broadcasters (Table 1), Kaz One had a 98 percent 
audience reach in Kazakhstan, ORT 89 percent, and Khabar TV 85 percent in 
2002 (according to the social research firm of Concom Eurasia). While the 
public broadcaster Kaz One had technically the highest penetration in the 
country, in reality it had a low viewership because most of its programming 
was considered “dull.” The leading television broadcaster, commercial or 
otherwise, in Kazakhstan was Khabar TV, which sold the programming it 
produced for itself to other stations for rebroadcast later (Interview Kzs02). 
The daughter of Kazakhstan President Nazabayvev had inaugurated Khabar 
TV as “something novel” in entertainment broadcasting but the government 
subsequently extended control over it, not formally but indirectly. For 
instance, it “taught Kazak and English languages in support of the 
government policy ,” and it included programs about museums and theater 
in addition to light entertainment (Interview Kaz09). Arna television station, 
formerly Khabar TV’s second channel, broadcast only in Kazak although less 
than half of ethnic Kazakhs (or 16 percent of the total national population) 
speak the language. Thus Khabar TV was classified as “social television” by 
one respondent, who believed it was essentially government-owned, just as 
much as Kaz One was (Interview KZS07). 


Table 1: Free-to-air television channels in Kazakhstan 

Channel Origin Programming observations 

KTK Kazakhstan News, lifestyle shows on weekends in Kazak 

Largely Russian programming 


ORT-Kaz 


Kazakhstan 



Kazakhstan One 


Kazakhstan 


Kazak-dubbed US dramas, late-night Hindi 
movies 


Khabar TV mixed Kazakhstan 


Game-shows in Russian language but with 
Kazakhstan audience 


Source: Author's observation 


ORT-i was the leading Russian-language channel in Kazakhstan by ratings. 
Many of its talk-shows, game-shows and interview programs were cloned 
from western formats. ORT Kaz was produced in Russia and not broadcast 
“live” but with a two-hour delay which allowed for the insertion of 
Kazakhstan advertising, news, weather and other forms of local 
contextualization (Interview Kzs09). Though ORT was not state-owned, it 
was said to come under strong political influence in both Russia and 
Kazakhstan (Interview Kzs04). Hence because ORT was “ cautious” with its 
programming and news, it was granted a license to broadcast free-to-air in 
Kazakhstan. On the other hand, its rival channel RTR was considered by the 
Kazakhstan authorities to be aggressively pro-ethnic Russian in the country 
and so was only available, together with other Russian channels, on cable 
pay-TV (Interview Kzs09). Yet another television broadcaster dominating 
the Kazakhstan market was the local commercial channel KTK. All the 
national channels in Kazakhstan together raised US$25-30 million from 
advertising annually, which was deemed “sufficient to survive financially 
but to not be very profitable” (Interview Kzsc>9). Strictly speaking, these 
channels were not competitors for the same audience markets even though 
they had roughly the same geographical reach. 

Regional stations 

While the national television broadcasters were targeting a mass audience, 
other stations targeted niche markets. Shahar TV, based in the now 
commercial capital Almaty, was a relatively new and small commercial 
station, with only 45 employees in both its radio and television stations, 
averaging 22 years in age. Channel 31 was described as being more “youthful 
and truthful,” seeking as it does to be more frank and candid in style 
(Interview Kzs03) and music-oriented in programming (Interview Kzso6). 
The stations “Ai” and NTK were also more youth oriented, but most other 
stations were undifferentiated (Interview Kzso6). Channels such as Shahar, 
Raxat and IOCA were only Almaty-wide in their reach. Yet another Almaty 
channel, Tan TV, was first owned by an ex-mayor’s wife and then sold to the 
political opposition, but subsequently the government ordered it closed on 
some regulatory pretext (Interview Kzs09). Via subscription to satellite and 
cable television, a middle-to-upper class minority of Kazakhstanis had access 
to a wide range of television channels from Commonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS) countries (Table 2), as well as dozens of others from Europe, 
Asia and North America, though of the latter were of low viewership. 


Table 2: CIS television available via cable in Kazakhstan 




Channel 

Origin 

Programming observations 

NTV 

Russia 

Russian music programs, Sunday movies 

RTR 

Russia 

US comedies dubbed into Russian 

"K" cartoons 

Russia 

Children's programming, including 
Italian 


Russia 

Children's programming, music 
programs 

ACT 

Russia 

Comedies and documentaries in Russian 

THT 

Russia 

US movies in Russian 

Ajar TV 

Uzbekistan 

Programming in Uzbek language 


Source: Author's observation 


Crossroads and Perekryostok 

An original soap-opera, Crossroads had been an immensely popular 
program in the UK. It was broadcast by commercial television stations 
between the mid-1960s through to the late-i98os. This first ever British 
soap-opera was inspired by the genre developed in the US (sponsored 
initially by soap manufacturers). Through similar realistic stories and 
characters, the adaptation Perekryostok (the name Crossroads translated 
into Russian) was meant in the Kazakhstan context to be a vehicle for ideas 
about economic reform, namely a transition from being a communist 
planned economy to a capitalist laissez-faire one (Mandel, 2003). Far from 
being simply a commercial proposition by global media conglomerates, this 
project of adapting a foreign soap-opera by an indigenous television station 
had the blessing of Kazakhstan’s President, no less. Sponsors were 
optimistically approached for the identically-titled Kazakhstan soap-opera, 
but by the time of the documentary's making only the Russian vodka 
manufacturer Smirnoff had signed up for product placements while Austrian 
Airlines had signed up for advertising spots. 

The producer on the expatriate team described their organization in the UK 
as being a “factory for soap-operas,” while seeing themselves in Kazakhstan 
as “soap missionaries.” In all the meetings filmed between the Kazakhstan 
scriptwriters and their UK script consultant, the former looked patently 
bored if not clearly hostile. Within the very first scriptwriters' workshop, the 
Kazakhstan writers had changed the storyline so far from the original brief 
that the UK consultant complained that “a client would have to reject it.” 
Their first draft, which featured over 40 characters, was considered 
“unwieldy” by this consultant, possibly because it was not cost-effective in a 
market-oriented production. The Kazakhstan writers, on the other hand, 
expressed annoyance at the non-mutual creative process, feeling dictated to 
by the British. They had expected to work in tandem, sharing their 



perspectives, since they “knew best the kind of people who lived in the 
country” Furthermore the Kazakhstan co-director on the project was 
unhappy with what he perceived as the low standards and less-than-ideal 
creativity; he wanted to “inject a sense of morality ” 

In the casting, some well-known Kazakhstan actors who had not been 
selected by the UK team were resentful and critical of the audition process 
(Mandel, 2003). Even a selected local actor complained on camera, but in 
the absence of the UK team, that the script was “empty, meaningless and 
clearly rubbish” He attributed this to the UK team’s commuting between 
their 5-star luxury hotel and the confines of the Almaty television studio; 
they were thus out of touch with the realities of Kazakhstan life. That actor 
questioned why the UK team had come to Kazakhstan, except for 
“commercial corporate reasons and personal financial gain.” On another 
occasion, over drinks together at their hotel, the UK co-director responded 
that their purpose was “to create high-quality drama in order to help 
Kazakhstan citizens understand capitalism” He did not appear noticeably 
to impress his local counterparts present at all. The local actor in question 
later took the UK team around the area to culturally familiarize them with 
Kazak life. He had them visit his rural home-village, where the documentary 
shows them visibly uncomfortable with the social, religious and dietary 
practices in Kazakhstan as they experienced people’s daily life there for the 
first time. 

At a later writers' meeting that was filmed for the documentary, the 
Kazakhstan writers reported that they had been “instructed” by some 
unspecified local authority to include specific mention of the benefits of 
economic reform two episode-weeks earlier in the script. When the UK 
director responded that he would not be “party to including such overt 
propaganda,” the Kazakhstan writers informed him that if they were to 
resist that instruction they would be sacked from their jobs. On the other 
hand, the UK director had wanted to use the birth of a newborn baby to 
exemplify the “start of the new nation,” but the local team objected. The 
latter raised the fact that this would conflict with local customs, for in ethnic 
Kazak culture especially a baby was not shown to others for 40 days from 
birth. Still, the crew were able to find a willing mother who needed the 
money, as predicted cynically by the UK director, to loan her baby for the 
initial episode. Issues of inter-ethnic marriage between an ethnic Russian 
and an ethnic Kazak in the plot were the source of much disagreement within 
the writing process. Such an inter-ethnic family was promoted by the UK 
team as invaluable to promoting cultural unity in a newly independent 
Kazakhstan, but soon after they had left the country, in later episodes the 
Kazakhstan writers portrayed the husband and wife as incompatible, 
resulting eventually in the couple’s divorce (Mandel, 2003). 

The documentary subsequently showed two of the Kazakhstan writers at 
home, who duly reported that they had quit the soap-opera project because 
they were unable “as artists and intellectuals” to agree with its crass 
commercial direction. Notably, both were ethnic Russians rather than ethnic 
Kazaks. There was also resentment expressed that the UK team stayed in a 
hotel where “the room rates of US$200 per night are about the monthly 



wage of a (local) writer” Being proud of their own Russian culture and 
Soviet heritage, they said they were not prepared to “ kneel to the viewer—it 
is not the artist's role” The local co-director who later joined them added 
that it was wrong to “confuse ideology and culture,” while a writer retorted 
insightfully that “the soap-opera phenomenon is political ” Their discussion 
turned to how soap-operas might stultify people, thus making them more 
manageable or pliable by leaders. After the broadcast of the first episode, 
watched by the whole crew that worked on the project, an ethnic Kazak 
scriptwriter modestly declined praise, saying it was “not at all” what she had 
originally written. But her further comment that this soap-opera was 
“rubbish” invited the rejoinder of one other crew member that it was “no 
worse than any other soap-operas currently on air in Kazakhstan” What 
later television audiences were to make of such adapted programs is what I 
looked into next. 

Viewers’ opinions 

After more than a decade of radical change to the Kazakhstan television 
scene, some members of its regular audience were invited into focus groups 
to express their opinions and discuss their perspectives, especially on the 
phenomenon of television program adaptations in general. They were asked 
neither solely about soap-operas, nor about format-adapted Crossroads 
which had long since ceased broadcasting. Although program adaptation or 
copycatting in the arena of entertainment or information had become fairly 
common by the early 2000s, these seemed to be taken for granted by 
audiences in Kazakhstan. 

When asked to give specific examples with music, films, books, and 
television programs many in the various audience focus groups could not 
think of many titles. But once they were given a working definition of the 
concept, the respondents soon recognized instances of copycatting and its 
origins: “That happens more often now as the showbiz is growing in Russia 
especially.” Most of the copy catted programs named were on television such 
as entertainment shows, television lotteries and especially music videos: 
“Music—some local big stars are using for example, Turkish popular 
melodies, and reuse them with Russian words.” One person cited a newly 
established MTV-style channel—though this might not constitute 
copycatting but rather a program genre: “Newly established (or they simply 
change the label) Hit TV channel that all day long broadcasts MTV-style 
music from Russia.” 

Participants gave other reasons why people in Kazakhstan were able to 
recognize television adaptations or copycatting in different types of 
programs. Firstly, many people recognized the copycatted program’s 
pedigree in Russian programs they had seen before: “Before we have had 
any local television, we have always had Russian television - ORT, RTR 
and others channels.” Others confirmed that they had watched the original 
programs even presently on foreign channel via subscription: “Many local 
programs are 'descendants' of Russian programs we watch on cable or 
satellite.” Second, keen on foreign programming, many Kazakhstanis 
identified anything innovative they watched as having foreign origin: “People 


have a deep interest in everything Western - so we usually think what we 
watch or hear as something that has originated in the West.” This “cultural 
cringe” occurs even if that were simply an unfounded assumption: “If any 
new program comes out, we would first think of our own television 
industry being unable to produce anything like that and that is why they 
automatically think its origin is somewhere else.” Thus the incidence of 
“copycatting” might have been over-reported by these respondents. 

The focus group viewers thought quiz and entertainment shows were the 
type of television programs most often adapted because of their popularity: 
“People want entertainment after hard work or stress - so they get it on TV.” 
Other viewers were perceptive about the ease and low-cost of such 
production: “It is an easy scheme - you don’t have to create anything. Just 
get several MTV videos and make a hitparade with a good-looking girl - 
for example.” In music programming, viewers had spotted that adaptation 
was necessary to appeal to their Turkic roots and Russian colonial heritage, 
yet still be accessible: “Some local big stars are taking, for example, Turkish 
popular melodies, and reusing them with Russian words.” Entertainment 
and quiz shows seeemed easier to “copycat” for reasons of cost and consumer 
demand: “Rent a studio and ask people questions for the prizes., and we 
watch it.”They said all this happened more often in the early 2000s than 
previously, when the entertainment industry had just begun growing in 
Russia. 

People identified the countries that television copycats came from mostly 
from the West, broadly defined, especially in relation to Kazakhstan: “Video 
came in 1980’s and all we watched was Hollywood action and horror 
movies and Latin American soap operas for the most part.” But when we 
asked whether any particular changes had been made or even what was 
added when the programs were remade in Kazakhstan, viewers were vague: 
“Formats might be foreign, but people and decorations are local.” Although 
all groups agreed that changes must be made, because people had different 
“mentalities,” no particular details were mentioned except trite comments 
like: “In quiz shows - questions are changed, of course, the way people 
communicate - because they are local, so that localizes too.” 

There appeared to be a certain nostalgia for programs of the Soviet era, 
especially among those who had memories of that era including older teens: 
“With movies it is a little bit different as old Soviet movies are still very 
popular among everybody who is older than 14.” Notably the cut-off point 
in age seemed to be with those that had grown up pre-independence and 
liberalization.Viewers mentioned that people in Kazakhstan still considered 
Soviet movies and cartoons as morally sound and instructive of good values, 
describing them variously as: “fair, kind,” “good for upbringing children,” 
“honest” and “teaching good.” 

The focus groups expressed mixed feelings expressed about the practice of 
copycatting in television. On the one hand, they had a positive attitude 
towards foreign programming of educational and entertainment value, 
particularly in extending awareness of the Western world—which had been 
limited in Soviet days: “ ..makes us aware of different ways people live in 



the world and how we can learn from them.” All people who took part in the 
focus groups had lived in both Soviet and post-Soviet times and that, 
according to the facilitator, made a lot of difference to their perception of 
program formats. 

On the other hand, they thought foreign programs had negative 
consequences, thought to occur through selective and misleading portrayals: 
“Showing only some parts of Western life, thus making us believe in non¬ 
existent things—as if life is really that easy-going and happy in the West 
like in Hollywood movies” As with television in general, they thought 
adapted programs seemed to evidence an increasing materialism in 
conformity to the West: “Violence and sex on TV makes our children grow 
faster and be stuffed with the things they do not need to know that early in 
life.” As with other societies experiencing rapid change, the people also 
expressed concern about adapted programs changing social values: “We may 
treat our old people with less respect—because that is what they portray in 
the movies; makes us less disciplined about how we treat each other in 
family and romantic relationships.” 

In the immediate post-Soviet era, before there were any locally-produced 
programs, Kazakhstan channels would insert only local news and weather 
forecasts into the otherwise Russian standard programming. The rest of the 
time they would show old Soviet movies or cheap western movies— 
apparently without any copyrights—or simply re-broadcast popular 
commercial Russian ones. Thus familiarity with both Russian and foreign 
cultural patterns made Kazakhstan viewers reasonably able to differentiate 
between strictly local productions and foreign format adaptations in 
television programs. 

Craftiness of copycatting 

During the days of the Soviet Union, people regarded most things produced 
locally in Kazakhstan as low-quality, especially consumer goods. That 
prejudice seems transposed into negative attitudes toward locally produced 
services in post-Soviet times, such as television programs. With the opening 
of borders, both political and economic, Kazakhstan was bombarded with 
foreign goods, such as clothes from Turkey and Pakistan and China, and 
media products from Europe, the US and Latin America. Back then, foreign 
entertainment was perceived as new and fresh, according to the respondents. 
However the situation had not changed much in the two decades since, 
because few outstanding local alternatives had been seen on Kazakhstan 
television. 

The question of identifying and critiquing copycat television programs 
proved a challenge to Kazakhstan audiences since they often had no 
definitive criteria to judge whether a work was an adaptation of a global or 
foreign format. They might have made errors in assuming certain programs 
were format adaptations or unlicensed clones when the programs might 
simply be expressions of a genre albeit of foreign origin. Whether Russian 
programs, original or adapted, were consistently deemed foreign by post- 


Soviet Kazakhstanis was also unclear. Whether similar adaptations by 
Kazakhstan television become a conduit for a new form of cultural and 
economic imperialism deserves to be monitored in future studies. 

Formats are not invariably competitive or commercially successful for their 
producers. Nor do formats come in totally licensed packages since it is 
possible for adapters to buy the rights to parts of the original format. 
Furthermore, producers might find quite different markets for different 
types of formats such as the straightforward copy, the unlicensed clone, or 
the opportunistic genre adaptation. There are also limits to formatting. 
Audiences may tire of multiple adaptations of the same format or the 
celebrities used in the original; certain adaptations cannot be matched in 
another version; or the competitiveness, humour or style required of the 
format may not translate well in a particular cultural context. The small 
number of “copycat” programs identified by Kazakhstan audiences indicates 
that these type of format adaptations are not as numerous as once thought to 
be, reflecting a love-hate relationship with the former political-ideological 
colonialism and now cultural-material neo-colonialism of Russia over the 
Central Asian region. 

Perhaps the dissenting Kazakhstan writers saw more clearly than their UK 
team members that the soap opera was not just another or different 
entertainment product but essentially propaganda for a new dominant 
ideology. In carrying out their brief to illustrate the change to a market 
economy the UK team took to portraying idealized heroes in much the same 
way that socialist realism did (Mandel, 2003). The audiences on the other 
hand seemed to prefer the variety offered by television’s liberalization, as in 
the market for goods and services. Their preference for some Soviet films 
and programming seemed sentimental and traditional in its cultural 
yearning, rather than ideological. 

Future prospects 

The soap-opera adaptation Perekryostok or the Kazakhstan Crossroads 
version was never mentioned by respondents—even though it ended in 2000 
after a 5-year run and 465 episodes. The reasons why it did not achieve 
iconic status like Crossroads in the UK, or for that matter Dallas in the US 
and abroad, is worth researching further. Instead, by the mid-2000s soap- 
operas in Kazakstan were identified with Latin America rather than US or 
Europe. Despite low-quality dubbing and without adaptation, these original 
Latin American programs, often set in an upper middle-class context, were 
immensely popular in Kazakhstan. Is it because they afford a window into 
life elsewhere or is there an aspirational element in the post-Soviet 
audience? Are Latin American soap operas more accessible because they 
closer culturally to transitional and emergent economies, or plainly more 
global in their themes? 

Is a Russian-made program seen not as foreign but as regional, given its 
post-colonial cultural affinity and language accessibility? If audience 
response is any guide, Russian adaptations of global formats have paved the 


way for acceptance of Kazakhstan adaptations. As the largest Central Asian 
country, Kazakhstan might in turn serve as a half-way house for a global 
program adaptation by stages for other countries in the region, in much the 
same way as Korean adaptations of original Japanese formats have found 
acceptance in Asia. Hence the prevalence and metamorphosis of program 
format adaptations in Kazakhstan and other ex-Soviet Central Asian 
countries are worthy of ongoing study. 
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Hidden, 

or fear of a black planet 



Gates arrested at his own home. 


by Nicholas Sammond 

On July 23, 2009, Harvard professor Henry Louis Gates, who is African 
American, was arrested on the front porch of his home in Cambridge 
Massachusetts, on charges of disorderly conduct. The professor had yelled 
at the white police officer who was responding to a neighbor’s call about a 
suspicious looking man (Gates himself) trying to break into Gates’ home. The 
charges were soon dropped. Several days later, when asked about the 
arrest, President Barack Obama suggested that the Cambridge Police 
Department had acted “stupidly,” setting off a storm of media criticism. 
Regretting his words, President Obama invited Gates and the arresting 
officer to join him for a beer and a private conversation about the incident. 
The President and his aides described the event as a “teachable moment” 
about race, without specifying exactly who was teaching whom or what might 
actually be learned. 


Images from Cache 



The first establishing shot of Cache. 


This empty moment of racial panic and its containment recalls the day in 
Barack Obama’s 2008 presidential campaign when he had to repudiate the 
words of his onetime mentor, the Reverend Jeremiah Wright, after it came 
out that Wright had earlier delivered sermons critical of the United States. 
While the speech that Obama gave was moving and beautifully crafted, it 
reduced Wright’s complex commentaries on the history of racial oppression 
and its current expressions to a “teachable moment” about those who cling to 
outmoded ideas of race and those who do not. Wright’s sermons had been 
much more than that. They had explored the relationship between racism 
and colonialism, and between U.S. foreign and domestic policies, in 
interesting and troubling ways. Given that Barack Obama then reduced them 
to caricature in order to call for a postracial capitalist United States, 
“teachable moment” would seem to mean “forgetting.” This brief essay 
explores three distinct but related moments of race and its erasure, one of 
which is the Jeremiah Wright incident, with an eye to reclaiming teachable 
moments from the dustbin of history. 



Cache: beheading the chicken 

Michael Haneke’s Cache ("Hidden," France 2005) is a story about urban 
bourgeois anxiety. Georges and Anne Laurent (Daniel Auteuil and Juliette 
Binoche) are a successful couple with a handsome teenage son, living in a 
stylish townhouse in Paris. Georges hosts a television talk show; Anne is a 
player in the Parisian literary scene. Their life is elegant, graceful, and good. 
Then, someone begins to videotape their home and to leave the tapes— 


An intervening shot from another angle. 















Returning to the establishing shot and 
rewinding. 


sometimes accompanied by bloody, childish, violent drawings—on their 
doorstep. The mystery of who is behind this is never fully resolved, but it 
reveals discord in the marriage and the family. This seeming invasion of the 
Laurents’ privacy also spurs Georges to relive a childhood trauma 
surrounding the betrayal of his boyhood playmate and foster brother, Majid 
(Maurice Benichou), an orphan of the brutal 1961 massacre of peaceful 
Algerian protesters by the French police. 

Though we will not learn much of this till later in the film, from its very 
beginning Cache imposes on us a question that makes this information seem 
like a series of clues that will help us solve the mystery. The film’s first 
establishing shot shows a building seen from street level. By convention, we 
are to understand that both the scene and our relationship to it as neutral 
observers has been established. But then the shot goes on, and on, and on. 
We are presented with a decision. Is this an establishing shot or a point of 
view shot? If a POV, then whose? In an intervening shot from a different 
angle a man comes out of the same building and looks up the street. Then we 
are back in the first shot...which then shudders, and the bars of a tape 
rewinding appear on the screen. We discover we are watching a videotape of 
the Laurent home...playing on the television in the living room of that home. 


This is the question we are offered: “Who’s watching?” It’s the one the film 
asks us to address. It’s also the wrong question. Although it persists 
throughout the film and is never fully answered, it obscures the very real 
relationship between the Laurents’ comfort and security and the eventual 
immiseration of Majid and his son (Walid Afkir). 


A series of scenes describes the problem in miniature. After the film has been 
going on for a while, we have learned some things. We know that someone is 
watching the Laurent family. We know that the observation throws the family 
into crisis and that Anne may be romantically involved with a close friend. 

We come to know that Georges suspects his boyhood playmate, Majid— 
whom he coldly betrayed to secure his mother’s love all for himself—of being 
the voyeur. The scene is set. 



Driving through Paris. 



Georges and Anne watching the first 
videotape. While they are watching the 
tape, a momentary cutaway to ... 



... a boy, later revealed as the young 
Majid, with a bloody mouth. Voiceover 
dialogue hints that this shot is only in 
Georges’ mind, and that only he and we 
can see it, not Anne. 


Soon Georges receives another tape, which seems to lead him to the voyeur’s 
apartment. At first, as before, we don’t immediately know that we are 
watching a tape. We seem to be in a car driving through Paris. We arrive at a 
nondescript apartment block, pass down a hall, and approach a door marked 
“47.” Just as we arrive at the door, the shot goes into reverse and the 
stuttering bars of video rewind appear on the screen. The camera pulls back 
to show Georges and Anne at home, watching the recording of what we took 
to be the scene we were watching. 












Approaching apartment 47. 


The videotape’s stuttering bars. 



Georges visits the apartment, depicted in the 
same viewpoint as the videotape. 



The wrapping of one tape presages the 
dream in which Georges relives his lie for us. 



Georges and Anne watching the 
videotape. 


Pausing the videotape, Georges and 
Anne decipher the street name. 


Viewing the tape, Georges and Anne decipher where the apartment is (on 
Avenue Lenin), and Georges goes to the housing block, arriving at the 
apartment where his former playmate, Majid (now a middle-aged man) lives. 
This is the second time we visit the apartment (the first having been on tape). 
The first time, we approached the door as if we were an unknown 
protagonist, or walking with him. The second time, we see things from 
Georges’ perspective. We have his point of view of a maze of low-income 
apartments that signifies nonwhite poverty, and it seems identical to the first 
viewpoint. Georges goes to confront his stalker and discovers his former 
friend, who denies being the voyeur. Georges leaves unsatisfied. Our 
subsequent visits to this apartment will be different...but not before some 
intervening scenes in which the family’s internal tensions are brought to the 
fore. 

(Before receiving this tape, though, Georges dreams of Majid’s exile. His 
dream displaces his betrayal of his friend, linking it to the horror of watching 
Majid kill a chicken in the courtyard of his family’s country home. In the 
dream, a young Majid beheads a chicken and his face is spattered in blood. 
He then turns, hatchet in hand, and walks young Georges backward until 
Georges’ back is against the courtyard wall, staring impassively at Georges 
(and at us) with blood on his face, slowly raising the hatchet...and the adult 
Georges wakens from his nightmare. We are to understand that this is the lie 
that Georges told, that Majid threatened his life, which caused his parents to 
send his friend away.) 


As it becomes clear that Georges suspects more about the identity of their 
voyeur than he is letting on to his friends and family, he and Anne begin to 
bicker. In one scene, they argue about secrecy and honesty as silent images of 
Mideast violence play on a television in the background. This conflict comes 
to a head when their son, Pierrot (Lester Makedonsky), disappears without a 
trace. Suddenly, the external threat invades their home: they suspect a 













In the dream, young Georges watches Majid 
behead the chicken. 



Young Majid approaches a dreaming 
Georges. 



Majid’s suicide. 


kidnapping. Georges contacts the police, and with them he barges into 
Majid’s home looking for his son. On this trip, too, we follow behind them 
down the hall and to the apartment door—a member of the raiding party. 
Majid and his son are arrested even though there is no evidence connecting 
them to Pierrot’s disappearance. 

Finally, Pierrot shows up, having merely spent the night at a friend’s home. 
When Anne confronts her son, he accuses his mother of infidelity. That is 
why he disappeared: the external threat recedes to a more mundane Oedipal 
conflict which is seemingly tidily resolved when Anne reassures him that she 
is not in love with anyone but him and his father. The threat is deflected and 
the home’s sanctity uneasily restored. 

The rather conventional narrative here is that of the white, bourgeois family 
threatened by forces internal and external, and this family is offered as the 
seemingly natural choice for our identification. The internal threat is 
infidelity and marital discord; the external threat is an unknown and 
potentially violent voyeur. The mechanism meant to insure our identification 
is suture, the repetitive loss of phallic power and its return, which film theory 
tells us continuity practices provide us when each edit wrenches us from the 
place where we are, demanding that we do our part to find our way back into 
the narrative. Here, that mechanism is troubled by the uncertainty of 
knowing whether what we see comes through the camera’s omniscient eye or 
the voyeuristic videotaping of the unseen stalker. Just was we are unsure 
whether Pierrot’s disappearance derives from family discord or from an 
unknown enemy, so we lose confidence in the apparatus of identification, and 
the whole narrative machine shudders for an instant: is this a family, or a 
symptom? [l] fopen endnotes in new window] 

Then we revisit the suburban apartment block to which Georges has returned 
to confront his suspected observer one more time. We enter the apartment, 
and without any of the usual warnings that the conventions of classical 
narrative promise us, foreshadowings that usually prepare us for impending 
threats to our suturing, Majid suddenly and horribly slits his throat right in 
front of Georges and in front of us, his blood spurting up the wall behind him. 
He is dead. Just like that. 
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Georges and Anne argue about secrecy and 
honesty while the television caption reads, 
“Iraq: torture.” 



But let’s rewind a moment. The film does not this time offer us the same 
approach to the apartment. This time when the seeming protagonist of the 
film, Georges, approaches the door, we are waiting for him there, more closely 
occupying the subject position of a resident in the apartment building, 
witnessing the arrival of the bourgeois white man. We actually have been 
prepared for what is about to unfold. We have been being prepared 
throughout the film—if and only if we question the expected subject position 
we are coyly offered at its beginning—if we hold in abeyance the whole 
mechanism of identification that moves the narrative forward. 

This returns us to the scene of the younger Georges’ betrayal of Majid, in 
which he accuses Majid of threatening him. Fearing for their son’s safety, his 
parents deny the Algerian boy a place in Georges’ white, bourgeois family and 
send him away to an orphanage, to an instrument of the very state complicit 
in his parents’ murder. Cache implicates us in the domestic horror of France’s 
brutal and violent colonial oppression of Algeria by urging us to identify with 
the symptom of that oppression—the bourgeois family that avoids seeing its 
comfort as in any way linked to past colonial violence, orthat is aware of it 
only as a potential threat to its imagined wholeness—while hinting that this 
identification is not a given, an always already of narrative. It is a structuring 
assumption. In case we don’t get it, after Georges leaves his boyhood friend 
dead in his apartment he...goes to the movies. He doesn’t call for help from a 
neighbor. He doesn’t call the police. He just leaves. In a shot following the 
suicide, we see him leaving the theatre, as if we were across the street 
observing him. That is his response to the absolute horror he has witnessed: 
to go to the movies. As have we. 


Majid being taken away due to Georges’s lie, 
recalled in the film’s penultimate shot. 


Witnessing the arrival of Georges at the 
apartment. 


Georges exits the movie theatre following 
Majid’s suicide. 



Much has been made of Cache’s final shot, just before the credit sequence— 
particularly of the shifts in racial consciousness at which it seems to hint. A 
static shot takes in the front steps of a high school. The shot seems clumsy, 
amateurish; it is taken over the roof of a car. Is it another of the videos? 
Children come and go. Looking closely, we spot Pierrot on the steps, talking to 
friends. After a few moments, someone who could be Majid’s son comes up to 
him and takes him aside, talks with him heatedly, but they part with a smile. 
Did this precede the horror we just witnessed? Or does it follow, signaling a 
generational shift in attitudes? But that is more of the same misdirection as 
the question we seemingly are asked at the film’s beginning; it’s not an 
answer. The ending says, in effect, “Look closely: here’s the answer you 














Images from the Straub-Huillet Cinetract 


wanted, the one you need to remain whole. Take it. It’s the answer to the 
wrong question, which is what you really want, anyway. Go, and be satisfied in 
yourself: you have been re-established.” 

And so we go on, in the narrative that makes sense to us, that makes sense of 
us. 



A shot of Pierrot leaving school earlier in Pierrot and Majid’s son talking in the 
the film prefigures the uncertain film’s final shot, 

perspective of its closing scene. 


Cinetract: in the banlieues circa 2005 

Shortly after the Parisian banlieues caught fire in 2005, a video circulated on 
YouTube, and in film festivals.f2i ropen endnotes in new windowl It begins 
with a black screen, on which flashes the number “1,” then “Europa 2005/27 
Octobre.” A static shot takes in a wall in what appears to be a European, 
Francophone city. We suspect it is Francophone because there is a sign on the 
wall, in a script like graffiti, that reads, “STOP! NE RISQUE PAS TA VIE” 
(“Stop! Don’t risk your life!”). The camera hesitates here. In the background, 
there is the sound of wind, and of traffic. The camera pans to the right, up the 
street, to a dead end: a large building sits behind green metal gates topped 
with barbed wire. Another sign on the gates, also in “graffiti” script, yells, 
“STOP!” Its graphics seem to warn of eletrocution. The camera pans to a gated 
home with high-voltage power lines running behind it. A dog barks. There is a 
cut to a long shot of the building behind the gates. The camera pans left, 
following the wall, past latticework that looks vaguely Asian. Trees bearing 
pink flowers line the road. The dog barks again. Superimposed over the image 








The first shot of the film: "Stop! Don't risk 
your life." 


appear the words, “Chambre a gaz/Chaise electrique.” The dog barks 
furiously. The screen goes black. Pause. The number “2” appears. The scene 
repeats. This will happen three more times, and the last time the camera will 
stop panning right before it gets to the gated home. Everything else will be the 
same—except that the light appears different each time, the time of day seems 
to change. 



The dead end. 


The video is by Jean-Marie Straub and the (now late) Daniele Huillet. They 
had been commissioned by an Italian TV show to celebrate Roberto 
Rossellini’s 100th birthday by imagining a moment in the life or death of 
Ingrid Bergman’s character in Europa ‘51 (1952). In that film, Bergman’s 
wealthy character comes to terms with the death of her son through 
encounters with the poor of Rome that are facilitated by a Communist friend. 
Straub and Huillet’s interpretation makes no direct reference to the film, 
beyond the title. Instead, it commemorates the day and place where two 
teenage Parisians, fifteen-year-old Bouna Traore (from a family of 
Mauritanian origin) and seventeen-year-old Zyed Benna (from a family of 
Tunisian origin), were killed in a police sweep in the Parisian suburb of 
Clichy-sous-Bois.[3] The boys died attempting to hide from the police in an 
electrical transformer. The wall we see in the video surrounds that 
transformer. Many news outlets in France, Algeria, and elsewhere, would 
mark these young men’s deaths as the spark that triggered the riots that 
surged across France in the fall of 2005. 



The gated home. 


As with the video that weaves through Cache, the narrative of this piece is 
unspoken. To have any sense of what you are seeing, beyond its seeming 
mundanity, you have to know what that date means: October 27, 2005. You 
have to know that two young boys died that day, and that their deaths are 
linked to uprisings by poor youth of color across Europe, violent burning 
protests against an existence that at times seems hopeless and marginal. Even 
with that knowledge, you are faced with ambiguity. Symbolically, the boys’ 
death suggests the futility of confrontation with the raw power of the state, of 
those mechanisms that convert that raw power into something called utility: 
this is the mechanism of the colonial process made material, and it is lethal. 
But that reading is cold. Two young men died; they weren’t symbols, they 
were people, they had their own material reality. They were teenagers whose 
life experience had led them to fear the police force and to expect its officers 
to treat them as less than human. Run to ground like prey, they died on 
October 27, 2005. In a state that forswears the death penalty as barbaric, 
Straub and Huillet suggest, by the only words besides “October” in the video 
—“electric chair” and “gas chamber”—that some are still condemned by that 
state to die. To Europeans, the words “gas chamber” suggest the Holocaust, 
the systematic murder of ethnic others by people made more European 
through that act of savagery. [4] Then Interior Minister and now President 
Nicolas Sarkozy would call the youth who rioted, who identified with those 
who died, “scum.” 





Cut to a long shot of the building behind the 
gates. 


Silence. The boys who died on that night had fled the police to avoid being 
detained in a random search, to be forced to produce their identity papers. 
This, in a state that until 1999 had refused to acknowledge its colonial war on 
Algeria, choosing to refer to it instead as a “security operation” to “restore 
order.” This, in a state that still struggles to voice its own contrition, that still 
disenfranchises “non-native” workers. No, not silence—traffic and the sound 
of barking dogs. And written words punctuated by exclamation points, a wall 
silently shouting a warning or threat of death. 



The superimposed words that appear as the 
dog barks: "Gas chamber. Electric chair." 


Faced with death, we return, again, and again, to the aesthetic. The dead-end 
street. The wall that blocks our progress. The words, done in a script that 
imitates tagging, that feigns a connection to a subculture even as it acts as an 
instrument in its regulation. The panning back and forth, up and down the 
street evokes the movement of a security camera. Or, mimicking the shaking 
of the head, it makes a gesture of mute disbelief. Or, the act of reading and re¬ 
reading the scene, an attempt to make sense of something that refuses easy 
reading. There is no one here with whom to identify. There seems to be no one 
here at all: the bodies of Bouna Traore and Zyed Benna were found only when 
they caused a power failure that darkened the area. 

There is no one with whom to identify. The narratives available, and which 
inevitably unfolded as the riots were covered in the press, could only describe 
the youth raging across the country as a symptom of post-colonial 
disenfranchisement, a condition for which no cure has been articulated. They 
epitomized the neither here nor there: born in France but marked always as 
members of immigrant communities. Visible, yes; identifiable, no. 



The abrupt end of the pan during the last 
sequence. 



Burnt car in a Paris suburb. Photo: 
November, 2005, by Alain Bachellier, 
http://www.flickr.com/photos/ 

alainbachellier/ 
























Burnt cars in a Paris suburb. Photos November, 2005, by Francois Schnell, 
http://www.flickr.com/photos/frenchy/ 


The Reverend Wright speaks: 

“The chickens come home to roost.” 


On September 16, 2001, the Reverend Jeremiah Wright delivered a sermon to 
his congregation at Trinity United Church of Christ, in Chicago, Illinois. In 
that sermon, he cautioned his congregants about the rush to war, the rush to 
vengeance, particularly in god’s name: 



Reverend Jeremiah Wright delivering a 
sermon. 


"We have moved from the hatred of armed enemies to the hatred 
of unarmed innocents....violence begets violence, hatred begets 
hatred, and terrrorism begets terrorism.... What should our 
response be? I asked the Lord that question Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday.... The Lord showed me that this is a time for 
self-examination...." 

But he also inveighed against the hypocrisy of an U.S. population that had 
visited its own suffering on others, and he did so in no uncertain terms, citing 
the former United States Ambassador to Iraq, Edward Peck, who was himself 
invoking Malcolm X—on Fox News—who had said: “America’s chickens are 
coming home to roost!” 

Wright elaborated on this statement, arguing, 

“We took this country, by terror, away from the Sioux, the Apache, 
the Arawak, the Commanche, the Arapaho, the Navajo. Terrorism. 

We took Africans from their country to build our way of ease and 
kept them enslaved and living in fear. Terrorism! We bombed 
Grenada and killed innocent civilians, babies, non-military 






personnel. We bombed the black civilian community of Panama 
with Stealth bombers and killed unarmed teenagers and toddlers, 
pregnant mothers and hard-working fathers. We bombed 
Qaddafi’s home and killed his child. ‘Blessed are those who bash 
your children’s head against a rock.’ “ [Here, Wright is 
paraphrasing Psalm 137, verse 9.] 

Trinity is a megachurch—with thousands of congregants and multiple services 
—so it isn’t surprising that the sermons are videotaped. It is not uncommon in 
large churches such as Trinity that tapes are provided for shut-in congregants 
or as inspirational sale items. These videos went largely unremarked for over 
seven years until it became apparent that Senator Barack Obama, a black man 
and a member of the Trinity congregation who had once called Reverend 
Wright his mentor, might become the Democratic nominee for President of 
the United States. Then, a very long, very involved sermon—which linked the 
attacks of September 11, 2001, to U.S. involvement in the history of Black 
slavery and to its colonial activities both domestic and international—was 
mashed together with another of Wright’s sermons, from April 13, 2003, and 
then reduced to sound bites, the one of which most played was: 

“God damn America!” 

Over and over on cable news, and on broadcast, too: 

“God damn America!” 

“God damn America!” 

“God damn America!” 
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Reverend Wright during his April 13, 2003 
sermon. 



Barak Obama’s “A More Perfect Union” 
speech. 


In that 2003 sermon, Wright was riffing on the unofficial American 
anthem, “God Bless America,” arguing that it was presumptuous of 
Americans to ask a good and just God to bless the litany of iniquitous acts 
he had invoked elsewhere in the sermon (particularly the genocide of 
Native Americans and the enslavement and subsequent oppression of 
African Americans). Reducing Wright’s rhetorical flourish to a sound bite, 
the news programs converted a plea for moral rectitude and historical 
awareness to the equivalent of the jihadist’s cry of “Allahu Akhbar!” (And 
in the same way, stripped the phrase of every possible purpose and 
meaning other than to inspire jingoistic hatred.) Wright had chosen the 
phrase because of its deep cultural resonance, and because, from the daily 
opening prayers in the Congress to the President’s State of the Union 
address, the invocation of god’s blessing on our national endeavors has 
become standard practice in the government of the United States. 

[5] fopen endnotes in new windowl 

This was a turning point in the 2008 election. Up to this moment, 
network and cable news coverage of the election, commentators, and 
many Democrats themselves had joined in a national ritual of self- 
congratulation. The United States had come of age. We (and the collective 
plural pronoun resounded loud and clear) were engaged in an election in 
which a woman and a black man were the front-runners. We basked in 
virtue. How good we were. 

Then came the videos. Reverend Jeremiah Wright, Barack Obama’s 
former pastor, inveighing against the United States government, calling 
for god’s wrath to descend upon the good people, the virtuous, self- 
congratulatory people of the United States, calling upon god to damn 
America. And our moment was over. 

Within a couple of days, Barack Obama would stand in Constitution Hall 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and deliver a stirring speech about race in 
the United States, titled “A More Perfect Union,” one that would be 
favorably compared to John F. Kennedy’s “Ask Not...” speech. Just as 
Kennedy had addressed anti-Catholic animosity, so Obama met race head 
on. He did this by suggesting that we consign Reverend Wright and angry 
old men like him, who had once had legitimate gripes about the way 
African Americans have been treated, to the past. To preserve his 
candidacy, Obama reduced a sermon about the historical sins of the 
United States to a homily about race, class, and the perfectability of the 
Union, about acknowledging the past only to leave it behind and move 
into the future. It was a rhetorically elegant speech, an important and 
necessary speech, and it was also self-serving. 


In 2001 and in 2003, Reverend Wright had woven an intentionally 
provocative historical tapestry that connected the Middle Passage to the 
slaughter of Native Americans and the seizure of their land, to the 
bombing of Hiroshima, and then on to Iraq, suggesting that however 











heinous the events of September ll, perhaps they derived from more than 
a blind hatred of an ill-defined “freedom.”[6] In 2008, then-candidate 
Obama elided this larger historical frame, seeming to address the issue 
head-on even as he gently and carefully cropped away its larger historical 
resonances and overtones until, in a campaign that returned endlessly to 
identity, he gave a speech that was about just about race. [7] 

He did this by suggesting that “race is an issue that I believe this nation 
cannot afford to ignore right now.” If the United States did ignore race, he 
said, if we did turn away from that individual part of the larger critiques 
that Wright had mounted, “We would be making the same mistake that 
Reverend Wright made in his offending sermons about America. To 
simplify and stereotype and amplify the negative to the point that it 
distorts reality....” 

Through this deft rhetorical maneuver—imputing to Wright the very thing 
he was doing—simplifying a complex history so that he could critique it— 
Barack Obama drew the frame tighter around himself. He suggested that 
of course we must remember history, but not in any great detail: 

“Understanding this reality requires a reminder of how we 
arrived at this point.... We do not need to recite here the 
history of racial injustice in this country. But we do need to 
remind ourselves that so many of the disparities that exist 
between the African American community and the larger 
American community today can be traced directly to 
inequalities passed on from an earlier generation that suffered 
under the brutal legacy of slavery and Jim Crow....” 

The suggestion that we need not recite the history of racial injustice 
seems more a command than an observation, as if to say, “this is not a 
time for self-reflection.” That is, where Reverend Wright had attempted 
to describe a history that spans generations in order to educate his 
audience about the events that faced them, for Obama history stretched 
no further back than to the rise of the Civil Rights Movement. And if there 
were injustice, it was now being passed on by those who suffered it, not 
by those who had inflicted it —by that angry “earlier generation” 
epitomized by Reverend Wright. In enumerating his version of history, 
Obama balanced the wrongs that African Americans have suffered against 
the successes that have followed, such as education’s advances against its 
failures fifty years after the landmark Brown v. Board of Education 
rulings set out to desegregate schools. He recounted discrimination at the 
hands of the Federal Housing Authority, and other legal and extra-legal 
impediments, institutional and actual violence, placed in the path of full 
participation in the U.S. capitalist system, in the path of the pursuit of 
property, but only as hurdles to be overcome. Intimating that this had led 
to what Daniel Patrick Moynihan once called a “culture of poverty,” 
Obama intoned that these injustices had helped to create a negative 
response, “a cycle of violence, blight, and neglect that continues to haunt 
us.” 

But what were the spectres of this cycle? Who haunted the American 
people? The answer was, angry young Black men on street corners, and 
the angry older Black men such as Reverend Wright who had a hand in 
creating them, initiating them into a culture of resentment and futile 
retrospection: 



“This is the reality in which Reverend Wright and other 
African Americans of his generation grew up.... What’s 
amazing is not how many failed in the face of discrimination, 
but how many men and women overcame the odds, how many 
people were able to make a way out of no way for those like me 
who would come after them. But for all those who scratched 
and clawed their way to get a piece of the American Dream, 
there were many who didn’t make it, those who were 
ultimately defeated in one way or another by discrimination. 

That legacy of defeat was passed on to future generations: 
those young men or increasingly young women who we see 
standing on street corners or languishing in our prisons 
without hope or prospects for the future. Even for those Blacks 
who did make it, questions of race and of racism continue to 
define their world view in fundamental ways. For the men and 
women of Reverend Wright’s generation, the memories of 
humiliation and doubt and fear have not gone away, nor has 
the anger and bitterness of those years.” 

Wright’s anger was a relic of the past and, if heeded, could only engender 
further bitterness and defeat. But if it were acknowledged as an important 
relic of the past, it could serve as a gateway to the post-racial future on the 
brink of which we stood. Within a rhetoric of hope and change, there was 
no room for a retrospection that led anywhere but into a bright post- 
racial future. And certainly, there was no room for a backward look that 
suggested a connection between the rage of poor youth of color in the 
United States and abroad and the anger of the victims of ongoing U.S. 
dynastic adventures. A rhetoric of hope and change could not safely 
entertain such questions, even to critique them. Indeed, to dwell on racial 
injustice was to perpetuate it, handing down a legacy of anger and 
disappointment that led not to the White House, but to the Corner. 

So Barack Obama ended “A More Perfect Union” with a homily about a 
poor young white woman named Ashley who had volunteered for his 
campaign. Even though they didn’t share a common racial bond, she 
worked for Obama because she saw in him a vehicle for making things 
better. And he spoke of a nameless elderly Black man from the same 
voting district who was not angry [like Reverend Wright], and who had 
volunteered to help the campaign, not for himself or his kind, but “for 
Ashley.” He was the past; she was the future. And the healing continued. 

Within a couple of months, though, Hillary Clinton would claim that 
Obama’s support among “hard working Americans, white Americans 
[was] weakening again,” implying that these people would be more 
comfortable voting for her. [8] Let the lazy, non-white Americans vote for 
whom they would — if they could even rouse themselves to vote. When 
that appeal didn’t work, she reminded voters that, as late as June of 1968, 
before the Democratic convention in Chicago, Bobby Kennedy, an antiwar 
candidate favored by minority voters, had been gunned down — 
suggesting...what? That she was the candidate, by virtue of her whiteness, 
less likely to be assassinated? Or, that perhaps those hard-working, white 
Americans had a bit of work to do to clear the path to her candidacy. 
America’s moment of virtue had surely ended. [9] The virtuous collective 
plural was a fading memory. (As of this writing, armed militias attend 
President Obama’s speeches, and not in his defense.) 



Seven years earlier, Reverend Wright had spoken about much more than 
the grievances of African Americans. In that sermon five days after 
September ll, 2001, he addressed the very notion of terrorism, of the 
relationship of privilege violently claimed to violence against privilege. In 
that sermon, which was not featured on the evening news, but which did 
appear on YouTube, after invoking the genocide of Native Americans, the 
Atlantic slave trade, on down to the death of Muammar Qadaffi’s 
daughter, Wright continued: [10] 

“We bombed Iraq. We killed unarmed civilians trying to make 
a living. We bombed a plant in Sudan to pay back for the 
attack on our embassy, killed hundreds of hard-working 
people, mothers and fathers who left home to go that day not 
knowing that they would never get back home. We bombed 
Hiroshima! We bombed Nagasaki! And we nuked far more 
than the thousands in New York and the Pentagon...and we 
never batted an eye. Kids playing in the playground, mothers 
picking up children after school—civilians, not soldiers, people 
just trying to make it day by day. We have supported state 
terrorism against the Palestinians and Black South Africans 
and now we are indignant!? Because the stuff we have done 
overseas has been brought home into our own front yard! 

America’s chickens...are coming home...to roost. Violence 
begets violence. Hatred begets hatred and terrorism begets 
terrorism...a white ambassodor said that y’all not a black 
militant.... This is a time for self-examination....” 

In order for Barack Obama to soothe a white liberal electorate without 
turning away from the obvious and important fact of his race, he had to 
repudiate this analysis as the righteous but outdated anger of an older 
black man who had suffered at the hands of Jim Crow and Bull Connor, in 
order that we, his listeners, could move forward into a post-racial future 
in which those injustices would be righted—if not fully erased—by his 
election. 

Conclusion 

These three media objects/events mark distinct moments in time and in 
space, and it is important to acknowledge their integrity, their articulation 
of local circumstances. Yet at the same time, they are of a whole fabric. 
They are the teachable moment that Barack Obama would have us have. 
The connection between Cache and Europa 2005 is more evident: France 
is struggling, not only with its colonial past, but with a multilingual and 
multicultural present and future in the country that gave us the word 
“chauvinism.” That these two pieces connect to Reverend Wright’s 
sermons requires reading through the fragments excised, compressed, 
and recontextualized, and through Barack Obama’s repudiation of them 
and of the man, to their global frame. However angry Reverend Wright 
might have seemed, however imprudent and derogatory he might have 
been in other moments of his public career, at the moments of those 
sermons he articulated quite clearly a set of connections that link the 
United States to Europe, and to the history of conquest and colonialism 
that U.S. popular discourse so often elides. And yet, as much as one may 
shoo them away, the chickens will come home to roost. 



A protest sign from the Madison, Wisconsin 
Tea Party protest held on April 15, 2009. 
Photo by 

http://www.flickr.com/photos/calistan/ 



President Barack Obama, Professor Henry 
Louis Gates Jr. and Sergeant James 
Crowley toast at the “Beer Summit” meeting 
in the White House’s Rose Garden on July 
30, 2009. Cropped from an official White 
House Photo by Pete Souza. 


Until recently, a key to that elision—whether in the United States or in 
France—has been the bourgeois family, the ideal center of national 
citizenship for generations. The members of this family—usually 
imagined as ideally white and locally distinct yet globally consonant—only 
dimly realize that even as our/their moment arrives, carried on the backs 
of others, it is passing. Searching for itself everywhere, consuming 
authentic Otherness in order to salve over its feelings of inherent 
inauthenticity, the bourgeois, almost nearly post-racial family looks to the 
screen and begins to see itself observed and to its horror, recognized. The 
vacuous fragility of the Laurent family is only to be witnessed and 
misrecognized by those like it (never by those upon whom its shaky 
support depends), those who can sympathize. The spark that set the 
banlieues on fire always seems to come from some unseen source, from 
that place where dwells the inarticulate rage of the unassimilable. Like 
Reverend Wright’s angry words, there is no point in trying to understand 
it. It can only be a cry of rage and bitterness made by voices refusing to 
live today in our ongoing moment of triumph, hope and change. The 
assaults of September n were the expression of a bitter hatred of 
freedom; they had nothing to do with a history of colonialism of which 
Black American slavery is one part. The banlieues burned because young 
people don’t think things through, don’t take the long view, only think of 
themselves and not of the greater social good. 

This family trembles, seeing itself being seen by those it has refused to 
see. We are not safe in our homes; we are not safe in our homeland. From 
constant peril comes constant rescue, and only in that is the family 
secure. Difference and distance must be maintained. Armed militias 
attend Barack Obama’s speeches. [12] The chickens are coming home—so 
slowly—to roost. It’s not a moment for self-examination, it’s a teachable 
moment. [13] 
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Notes 


1. For a discussion of cinematic apparatus theory, see Jean-Louis Baudry, 
“Ideological Effects of the Basic Apparatus,” Narrative, Apparatus, Ideology, 
Philip Rosen, ed. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1986). For a 
discussion of suture, see Oudart, Jean-Pierre, “Cinema and Suture,” trans. 
Kari Hanet, Screen 18 (Winter 1978). This issue of Screen, with submissions 
by Jacques Alain Miller and Stephen Heath, takes up the question of suture in 
detail. See also Silverman, Kaja. The Subject of Semiotics (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1983), chapter 5. [return to page 1 of essay] 

2. http: //youtuhe.com/watch?v=EGUo6JQo2lc 

[return to page 2 of essay] 

3. For pictures of the two young men, and articles on the incident, see, for 
instance, 

http: / / www.lexpress.fr/actualite/societe/ 

trois-ans-apres-l-enquete-sur-le-drame- 

de-clichy-sous-bois-pietine 648oQc;.html . 

4. In the United States, on the other hand, the gas chamber has been 
considered a more humane alternative to its predecessors, hanging or the 
electric chair. My thanks to Chuck Kleinhans for pointing out this distinction. 

5. YouTube has removed the link to Wright’s 9/16/01 speech, but an audio 
version exists at 

http://www. wtamm.com/2008/03/31/dr-jeremiah 

-wrights-sermon-chickens-coming-home-you-decide/ . 

Another representative blog defending Trinity Church may be found at 
http: / / www.truthabouttrinity .blogspot. com/ . 

(These sites are provided for access to relevant material; the author and 
editors take no position on or responsibility for other content on them). The 
YouTube video of Wright’s April 2003 sermon is at 
http: / / www.voutuhe. com/watch? 

v-RvMbeVQj6Lw&feature-related . 

freturn to page 2 of essay! 

6. The Middle Passage refers to the capture and enslavement of African 
peoples by Europeans and Americans. 

7. The speech may be found at 

http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=pWe 7 wTVbLUU . 
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9. Thrush, Glen. “Clinton Apologizes for RFK Remark.” Loa Angeles Times, 

24 May 2008. 

f http: / / articles .latimes. com/ 2 00 8/ 

may/ 24/nation / na-clinton24h 

10. The whole sermon has since been removed from YouTube, but audio 
versions still circulate freely. See note above. This essay makes no judgment 
about the totality of Reverend Wright’s thought. It is concerned solely with his 
sermons of 2001 and 2003, and with Barack Obama’s response to him. 

11. For a more detailed discussion of the use of race and of language in 
relation to Reverend Wright in the 2008 campaign, see Herman, Edward S. 
and David Peterson, “Jeremiah Wright in the Propaganda System.” Monthly 
Review (September 2008). 

12. For images of some of those armed protesters, see, for instance, 
http://www.msnhc.msn.com/id/ 224 ^ 76 ^ 2 / 

ns/politics-white house/ or 

http: //www.cnn.com/ 200Q/POLITICS/ 

08/18/ohama.protest.rifle/index.html . 
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Michael Haneke: cool, European, intellectual. 



A long take, deep focus shot in Haneke’s 
Benny’s Video (1992) 



Benny (Arno Frisch) and fellow consumers of 
mediated violence in Benny’s Video. 


Michael Haneke: a little colder 
than reality 

by Jason Kelly Roberts 

Review of Michael Haneke (Contemporary Film Directors) by 

Peter Brunette (University of Illinois Press, 2010), 168 pages, 

$19.95. 

Michael Haneke’s appearance at this year’s Golden Globe Awards was the 
ceremony’s most quietly surprising moment. Amidst the pomp, 
circumstance, and silliness of the industry’s televised self- 
aggrandizement, Haneke’s bleak The White Ribbon won Best Foreign 
Film. The director’s demeanor on the podium, more than the film’s 
victory, was startling—he seemed... happy, and honored. Stars and 
filmmakers tend to gush when the cameras are rolling and their names 
have been called, but to see the author of so many harrowing excursions 
in cinematic tension so earnestly touched struck me as almost shockingly 
incongruous. 

Peter Brunette’s Michael Haneke was undoubtedly in the can before this 
highly visible triumph (or his loss in the same category at the Academy 
Awards), but Haneke’s formidable reputation amongst film critics was 
established long ago. As further recent evidence of that reputation in 
cinephile discourses, the January/February 2010 issue of Film Comment 
featured a poll of film culture luminaries that named Haneke the seventh 
most important director of the preceding decade, sandwiched in between 
two U.S. heavyweights: Clint Eastwood and David Lynch. Brunette’s 
volume is one of a handful of new monographs and edited collections on 
the director’s work released in the last two years, a welcome attention 
that was well overdue. The book offers close readings for each of 
Haneke’s feature-length theatrical releases, beginning with The Seventh 
Continent (1989), written in accessible and jargon-free prose that could 
be used productively to introduce undergraduates to film analysis and/or 
the director’s work (which assumes their willingness to sign up for a class 
based on a rather difficult corpus of films). Furthermore, the 
methodological modesty of Brunette’s analysis also creates the 
opportunity for exploring the myriad other ways in which texts are 
interpreted in academic film studies and beyond. 

The apparent contradiction outlined above—the emotionally brutal 
qualities of Haneke’s films, juxtaposed against his honest gratefulness in 
the epicenter of Hollywood middlebrow schmaltz—is only one of several 
conflicting images emerging from the intersection of films signed by 















Tensions erupt on the street in a signature 
composition in Code Unknown (2000). 


Michael Haneke and his authorial persona. Brunette’s introduction and 
subsequent argument highlights a number of other crucial nodes of 
dissonance, describing Haneke, for example, as a “provocative figure who 
likes to disturb people, most notably his audience,” while declaring in the 
very next sentence that the “overarching themes that unite Haneke’s films 
are not especially novel” (l). How does Haneke provoke audiences while 
remaining conventional? Brunette also astutely demonstrates a tension 
between the frequently mechanistic or determinist logic of Haneke’s 
narratives and the director’s self-described humanism. On the one hand, 
Brunette is right to label Haneke as, at times, a “hectoring scold and 
unassailable moral arbiter” (4). On the other hand, Brunette appears to 
take Haneke at his word when the director offers this rationale for his 
approach to filmmaking: 



Juliette Binoche, star of the international art 
cinema, in Code Unknown. 



“I try in all my films to be a ‘humanist’ because I think if one is 
seriously interested in art, you can’t do it any other way” 

(107). 

Haneke’s humanism may seem perverse in comparison to other 
celebrated cinematic humanists, from De Sica to Kiarostami. 

Nonetheless, underneath the punishing veneer of his style, which Haneke 
accurately describes as “a little colder than reality,” is the mark of a 
filmmaker who believes better things are possible for all of us (31). 

In addition to fleshing out some of the contradictions that add interest to 
Haneke’s career trajectory, Brunette also pursues at least one major 
source of unity across that career: the director’s critique of media 
technologies as an intrusive, manipulative, and exploitative force in 
modern culture, particularly as it relates to the representation of violence. 
(As Brunette notes in the book’s final chapter, The White Ribbon stands 
as an intriguing exception to this trend, opening the possibility that 
future Haneke films will begin exploring new obsessions and mapping 
fresh terrain.) Brunette’s understanding of this critique is yoked to a call 
for greater “responsibility” initiated by Haneke, though Brunette is 
careful to challenge the director’s reasoning in certain instances. In 
particular, Brunette locates a tendency in Haneke’s films to flirt with the 
same kinds of exploitation they otherwise purport to reject. Brunette is 
skeptical of Haneke’s belief that shifting extreme acts of violence 
offscreen while graphically recording them on the soundtrack is a 
sufficient refusal of the types of violence commonly depicted in 
Hollywood blockbusters, erotic thrillers, and horror films. Brunette 
contends, 


Paul (Arno Frisch) breaks the fourth wall and 
winks menacingly at the audience in the 
original Funny Games (1997). 


"Thus, while it is true that we rarely see the actual blows in 
this or any other Haneke film, we are forced constantly to 
confront the victim's pain that results, a situation that 
produces a complicated dynamic and belies the simplistic 
claim [made by Haneke and some film critics] that virtually all 
violence in Haneke's films is offscreen, hence nonexploitative. 
Clearly, the violence is being 'represented,' even if it is not 
actually 'seen'" (55). 


In other words, Haneke’s films compel us to look more critically at the 
media’s representation of violence, even as they indulge in the same 
sensationalism. This may represent some kind of ethical advance beyond 
more “consumable” forms of mediated violence, as Haneke describes it, 







The aftermath of violence and a blunt 
commentary on the media in Funny Games. 



“You must admit, you brought this on 
yourself.” The stunning poster for Haneke’s 
U.S. remake of Funny Games (2007). 



The aftermath of passion, Isabelle Huppert in 
The Piano Teacher (2001). 


but it doesn’t absolve Haneke for his own responsibility in contributing to 
that visual discourse. 

Another major theme courses through Haneke’s oeuvre and Brunette’s 
critical unpacking: the possibility of genuine communication in a heavily 
mediated society. These two themes—the representation of violence and 
the difficulties of communication—are closely intertwined, as both focus 
on the role and impact of communication technologies in our everyday 
lives, exemplified in the drama and very title of Haneke’s Code Unknown 
(2000). Brunette repeatedly employs published interviews with Haneke, 
and throughout the book they reveal the director to be a deeply self-aware 
practitioner and a slightly old-fashioned intellectual. Haneke’s position 
on the problems of communication in mediated societies demonstrates 
both his eloquence and the foundations of his thinking in mass culture 
and postmodernist critiques. In interviews, Haneke frequently sounds 
like Baudrillard. In his films, modern communication technologies 
(especially television and video) appear to have exclusively alienating, 
even menacing, effects on the characters that use them; or, as in Benny’s 
Video (1992) and Cache (2005), characters become the victims of their 
use as devices of terror. The director says his films dramatize 
“communication that doesn’t communicate” and insists that, prior to the 
ubiquity of communication technologies, human beings enjoyed direct 
access to reality (39). This latter observation is difficult, if not impossible, 
to glean from the director’s films, with their focus so exclusively trained 
on the historical present. And again, Brunette judiciously contests 
Haneke’s testimony, citing Derrida and writing a pointed critique of 
Haneke’s naive belief in an idyllic moment for human interchange prior 
to the rise of communication technologies. Brunette argues: 

“Technology of some sort, no matter how primitive, must 
always intervene, and any reality must also be framed to be 
perceived” (33). 

Brunette wields critical theory with an extremely light touch, which 
results in a smooth reading experience that sometimes smoothes over the 
thornier socio-political complexities depicted in a film like Cache. 
Consequently, Brunette’s hesitancy to delve into the messy history of the 
Algerian War or the complex racial stratification in modern-day Paris 
renders his chapters on Code Unknown and Cache curiously flat. These 
two films, in particular, seem to beg for the tools of a committed critical 
theory, not only because of their subject matter but also because their 
meanings feel so intractably oblique. 

For Brunette, obscured meaning(s) are at the heart of Haneke’s artistry. 
Indeed, both Brunette and Haneke advocate for a cinema that enlists the 
audience to complete the chain of signification, though such an open 
attitude contrasts with Haneke’s hard-earned reputation as a bruising 
moralist. Of course, it can also be argued that all signs, including those 
produced by the Hollywood sausage factory, have indeterminate 










More racial tensions on the streets of Paris. 
Diouc Koma, Daniel Auteuil, and Juliette 
Binoche in Cache (2005). 


meanings, but Brunette is primarily interested in linking film style and 
economics to make the case for Haneke as a preeminent figure in the art 
cinema. Haneke’s preferred style—long takes and deep focus—is a 
canonical prototype of art cinema, and, combined with the director’s 
unflinching examinations of violence, racial discord, and sexual 
dysfunction, leads Brunette to characterize Haneke’s films as a “kind of 
counter-cinema that defies commercial considerations” (8). However, 
given Haneke’s stature in the art house economy, I think the comparison 
between films like Benny’s Video and Hollywood in the monolithic sense 
are too imprecise. Instead, I propose that we regard Haneke’s work as 
differently commercial, which allows for a more nuanced consideration of 
how his work finds funding and audiences. 

This lack of context also impacts Brunette’s discussion of Haneke’s 
stylistic preferences. More than any other director, Brunette connects 
Haneke with Antonioni, even calling the latter Haneke’s “aesthetic 
mentor” (22). Certainly, these two directors share a taste for languid 
pacing, obtuse characters, and the proverbial long take, but the tone each 
director mines throughout their work is, I would argue, starkly distinct. 

In Haneke, I see Hitchcock’s deft manipulations, Kubrick’s icy intellect, 
and Bergman’s exploration of emotion at the fringes of madness and 
despair. But I simply never feel a strong bond between Haneke and 
Antonioni when watching their respective films. Moreover, Brunette 
misses an opportunity, I believe, to locate Haneke more forcefully within 
the current constellation of other critically celebrated art cinema 
directors. How does his work compare to the films of Hou Hsiao-hsien, 
Wong Kar-wai, or Claire Denis, to name only a few of his 
contemporaries? Brunette’s treatment of Haneke tends to disarticulate 
the director’s body of work from the channels of theatrical distribution in 
which it circulates and wherein its reputation is established. Instead, 
Brunette implies a timeless quality to Haneke’s films that justifies 
comparisons to Antonioni and virtually no one else, and certainly not the 
kinds of films and filmmakers that Haneke’s work shares space with in 
contemporary art house cinemas. 


The critical apparatus Brunette utilizes places the director front and 
center—there's no fear of the intentional fallacy in this analysis. If this 
can be regarded as a methodological shortcoming, then Brunette's book 
provides a compensating quality. Throughout Michael Haneke, Brunette 
creates, at least for this reader, the impression of an active and engaged 
dialogue between filmmaker and critic. Brunette quotes Haneke to 
underscore interpretations, but he also takes the director to task, 
demonstrating that this critic's auteurism is never blind faith. I also found 
Brunette's evaluative commentary refreshingly honest. He describes a 
lengthy segment of Code Unknown as "utterly boring, to the point that 
the viewer wonders whether this effect is intentional or whether the scene 
simply doesn't work" (77-8), and flatly declares Time of the Wolf( 2003) 
"largely uninvolving" (103). At times, I found myself wondering if 
Brunette even especially liked Haneke’s work, an ambivalence I 
sympathize with. I thought The Piano Teacher was the best film of 2001, 
but I have yet to summon the required courage for a second screening. 
The physical, emotional, and psychic violence that Haneke so 
painstakingly depicts in The Piano Teacher was a wrenching spectatorial 
experience upon first viewing, an experience that both won my 
admiration and has scared me off since. Indeed, Brunette adopts an 
appropriately ambivalent appreciation of Haneke and his work, 





straddling the line between weaiy admiration and necessary skepticism. 
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Freaks, geniuses or biological 
citizens? Discourses of mental 
distress in British television 
documentaries 

by Stephen Harper 


The output of Hollywood cinema over the 
last decade indexes an increasingly 
sympathetic orientation towards issues 
surrounding mental distress, especially in 
biopics such as Ron Howard’s A Beautiful 
Mind (2001)... 



...Stephen Daldry’s The Hours (2002)... 


Ever since Michel Foucault published Madness and Civilisation in the 
1960s, the public representation of madness has fascinated cultural 
critics. Today within the broad field of media and communication studies, 
a growing number of scholarly articles examine the mediation of mental 
distress, as well as several full-length books, including Otto Wahl’s Media 
Madness (1995), the Glasgow Media Group’s Media and Mental Distress 
(Philo et al., 1996) and, more recently, Gary Morris’s Mental Health 
Issues and the Media (2006) and my own Madness, Power and the 
Media (2009). Many of these writings catalogue and critique common 
media stereotypes about mental distress. Among other things, they seek 
to dispel the commonplace associations of madness with violence, 
stupidity, incompetence or incurability — stereotypes which, as I shall 
suggest here, persist in contemporary media representations of mental 
distress as part of the dominant ideological imagining of madness. 

Yet dominant ideologies are as slippery as eels. In fact, the field of mental 
health and illness provides a pre-eminent example of how hegemonic 
media discourses are scrambled and rearranged as quickly as they can be 
identified. As well as generating old stereotypes, contemporary Western 
media forms now proliferate what might be called “positive” images of 
mental distress, that is, representations underpinned by an anti-stigma or 
awareness-raising agenda. From Ron Howard’s A Beautiful Mind (2001) 
to Stephen Daldry’s The Hours (2002), a plethora of Hollywood films 
from the last decade, while often reproducing stereotypical ideas about 
mental distress (mad women are tragic, for example, while madmen are 
heroic) attests to an increasing public awareness of - and sensitivity 
towards - issues of mental distress. This affirmatory shift is underwritten 
by a constellation of interests including those of pharmaceutical 
companies, health-promotion agencies, the state itself, and the subjective 
investments of individuals who are increasingly enjoined to monitor their 
mental well-being as part of their “will to health.” 


One manifestation of this upswing in public awareness of mental health is 
the growth in cultural texts that stress the importance of cultivating 










...and Christine Jeffs’ Sylvia (2003) 



In Britain, as in many Western countries, 
television drama also sympathetically 
addresses the causes and consequences of 
serious mental distress, as in the young 
adult drama Losing It (Channel 4, 2002)... 



...and institution-set dramas such as Poppy 
Shakespeare (Channel 4, 2008) 


happiness. Weighing the importance of happiness as a life goal, Zygmunt 
Bauman (2002:138) argues, 

“For most of human history, happiness was not the self- 
evident purpose of life. If anything, the contrary assumption 
prevailed. Suffering and pain were seen as permanent 
companions of life.” 

Although Bauman may be underestimating the ancient Greek concern 
with eudaimonics here, the publication of books such as Richard Layard’s 
Happiness: Lessons from a New Science (2005), which argues that 
happiness can be taught, certainly do seem to signal a renewed social- 
scientific and governmental interest in the cultivation of psychological 
well-being. At the level of popular culture, meanwhile, television dramas 
and soap operas increasingly feature storylines that not only depict 
mental distress sympathetically but also implicitly offer guidance on how 
to avoid it in the first place. Thus a 2004 storyline in the long-running 
British soap opera, EastEnders, deals with Garry Hobbs’ mental 
breakdown and concludes with Garry receiving advice from his father-in- 
law about the importance of communicating one's negative emotions. 
Indeed, contemporary television’s images of mental distress are not only 
sympathetic towards sufferers - as attested by a range of dramas from 
young adult ‘infotainment’ films such as Losing It (Channel 4, 2002) to 
the institution-set Poppy Shakespeare (Channel 4, 2008) and the long- 
running EastEnders storylines involving the bipolar character Jean Slater 
and her daughter Stacey - but also have a pedagogical purpose, 
highlighting issues of social stigmatisation and medical prevention. 

Actors involved in such dramas often ‘speak out’ on mental health issues 
or champion mental health causes. Lacey Turner, who plays Stacey in 
EastEnders, for example, participated in National Carers Week in 2006. 

This more sympathetic and advisory orientation towards questions of 
mental health is also commonly adopted in factual television. In the 2006 
BBC2 documentary The Happiness Formula, for example, a variety of 
psychologists emphasize the importance of holidays, artistic endeavor, 
and other unalienated labour in combating “stress” and promoting 
happiness. The documentary ends with its narrator’s claim that 
“governments are now realizing people need to be happy as well as 
wealthy and are now working out how to convince us to change our lives.” 
In advanced capitalist countries, where most people are becoming poorer 
rather than wealthier — and where workers increasingly face longer 
working hours and fewer holidays (Bunting, 2004) — we should regard 
such economic progressivism and statist utilitarianism with due 
scepticism. Nonetheless, the documentary’s conclusion correctly 
identifies managing mental health as a central component of late- 
capitalist governmentality. In view of this institutional shift, some of the 
prevailing theoretical assumptions in this area may need reassessment. 








British soap operas such as the BBC’s 
EastEnders , meanwhile, have addressed 
issues surrounding mental distress in long- 
running storylines, such as those involving 
the bipolarity of the character Jean Slater... 



...and the subsequent bipolarity of Jean’s 
daughter, Stacey. 


As the regulation of mental health assumes increasing importance in 
shaping people’s subjectivities, it seems increasingly less appropriate 
simply to discuss good and bad, accurate and inaccurate images of mental 
distress. In addition to a concern with verisimilitude — or perhaps in 
relation to it — we must also consider how discourses of mental health are 
articulated with, and animated by, contemporary capitalism’s ideological 
and bio-political imperatives. 

In responding to this challenge we may draw some lessons from the 
history of cultural studies. In the 1970s, anti-sexist and anti-racist 
cultural studies began to replace the binary framework of “good/accurate” 
versus “bad/inaccurate” images of minority groups that had theretofore 
prevailed (Pollock, 1977) with a more flexible, anti-essentialist emphasis 
on difference. As the burden of representational correctness has lifted, 
critiques of minority representation have been loosed from their positivist 
prison, problematizing any talk of “true” or “accurate” representations of 
women or visible minority groups. In the same way, I would suggest, 
studies of media representations of madness can no longer rest upon 
essentialist psychiatric definitions of mental illness that take no account 
of class, gender or racial difference. Our task today is not to replace one 
set of images with another or to force every media representation of 
mental distress into a preconceived representational paradigm, but to 
understand how public images of madness are filtered through ideological 
discourses of race, gender and social class — discourses whose operations 
and effects much of the existing critical literature in this field fails to 
analyze. 

It is equally important to consider how media images of madness 
intersect with Western societies’ regnant ontological assumptions about 
mental distress. One of these is the dominant psychiatric understanding 
of madness as “illness.” Put simply, the major problem here is that 
despite the recent growth of interest in the biomedicine of madness, most 
if not all psychiatric diagnoses are scientifically indefensible. Patients 
identified as “schizophrenic,” for example, share neither common 
symptoms nor prognoses (Read, 2004) and the clinical credibility of 
“schizophrenia” has been comprehensively demolished (Boyle, 2002). As 
the psychologist Elie Godsi (2004: 47) says of psychiatric diagnoses: 


“Countless attempts to define particular illnesses through 
obsessively detailed descriptions have failed to achieve 
anything like acceptable levels of consistency. In any other 
branch of science this level of unreliability would have led by 
now to the abandonment of the original concept and a search 
for another.” 


The validity of the medical model of madness, then, seems rooted in 
discourses of power rather than in empirical reality. Since the end of the 
period of post-war reconstruction and social reformism in the 1970s, the 
medical model of madness has enjoyed a resurgence, switching the focus 
of research from social to biological contexts. As a result, the parameters 
governing public discussions of the causes of mental distress have 
narrowed. As Bradley Lewis (2006: 47) puts it: 


'This is an era that seems naive and unsophisticated about the 






multiple dimensions of depression. The vast majority of 
clinical discourse embraces a biological model that describes 
depression as a medical disease involving neurological 
pathology.” 


Such dramatic representations have a 
strongly pedagogical purpose and their 
actors are often to be found ‘speaking out’ 
about mental health issues. For example, 
Lacey Turner, who plays Stacey Slater in 
EastEnders, mobilised her celebrity status in 
support of National Carers Week in 2006. 



BBC Two 

Wednesdays at 7pirn 

By setting out to improve the psychological 
well-being of the public, television 
documentaries such as The Happiness 
Formula (BBC, 2006) reproduce the 
sympathetic, advisory and pedagogical 
orientation of these fictional representations. 


This medical paradigm exerts an increasing influence on psychiatric 
treatment. As Western nations transition between Foucauldian 
“disciplinary societies” characterized by physical enclosures (such as 
psychiatric institutions) to more “fluid,” Deleuzian “societies of control,” 
pharmaceutical regulation assumes an increasingly central role in the 
project of social domination, despite unconvincing evidence for the 
efficacy of most psychiatric medications. More and more, madness is 
individualized as a brain disorder in need of pharmaceutical intervention 
rather than seen as the result of social inequalities and stressful living 
conditions that require political and structural redress (Fisher, 2009). 

Indeed, a key premise of my argument here is that the medical model of 
mental distress is less useful than the social model, according to which 
social pressures play the most significant role in the onset of 
psychological disorders. At the microlevel, the term “social” might 
designate the individual’s relationship with her family. Thus, relationship 
breakdowns and bereavement are common causes of mental distress. In 
cases of long-term distress, childhood experiences of neglect or abuse, 
whether physical, verbal or sexual, also have a causal impact. Godsi 
(2004: 65) states of those who experience chronic mental distress that 
“invariably their distress or violence essentially originates from tragic or 
traumatic childhood experiences.” As Rogers and Pilgrim (2001: 67) 
summarize, 

“Reviews of the literature on the immediate and long-term 
effects of sexual abuse on child victims come to the conclusion 
that there is strong evidence that they are significantly more 
prone to mental distress than non-abused children.” 


Such domestic experiences of powerlessness and victimization are, in 
addition, surely related to the Hobbesian dynamics of capitalist society, 
which increasingly pits individuals against each other in a battle for 
employment, resources and status (Godsi, 2004:198-9). 


At a macrolevel, it is easy to demonstrate an overlap between mental 



distress and social inequality. Studies have long shown links between 
serious mental distress and social isolation (Faris and Dunham, 1939), 
unemployment (Brenner, 1973; Clark and Oswald, 1994; Biddle et al., 
2008) and poverty or low pay (Brown and Harris, 1978; Campbell et al., 
1983; Theodossiou, 1998; Werner et al., 2007). A study conducted by the 
Greater Glasgow Health Board in 1999 also shows very strong 
correlations between poor mental well-being, poverty and alcohol and 
drug abuse (McKeown, 1999:14). Social class plays a key role here: 

Brown and Harris (1978), for example, find that working-class women are 
four times more likely to experience depression than middle-class 
women. Indeed, 

“the finding that higher prevalence rates for a range of mental 
health problems are to be found amongst those in the lowest 
social classes is firmly established” (Pilgrim and Rogers, 2003: 

18). 

Of course, scholars debate the nature and causative direction of this 
correlation between class and mental illness; they often take sides with 
social causation theory or “social drift” theory — according to which social 
deprivation is a consequence rather than a cause of diagnosis, this debate 
has proved difficult to resolve (Pilgrim and Rogers, 1993:13-16). But 
Christopher Hudson’s (2005) large-scale, seven-year study of the 
correlation between mental distress and unemployment, poverty and the 
unaffordability of housing in the United States strongly supports the 
theory of social causation as opposed to drift theory, as well as showing 
large gaps in mental illness rates between people from rich and poor 
areas. At the very least, we can say that the research mentioned above, 
combined with the paucity of evidence for biological causation, warrants 
the assumption that 

“a large proportion of behaviors that are currently regarded as 
mental illnesses are normal consequences of stressful social 
arrangements” (Horwitz, 2002: 37). 

The objection to the medicalization of madness is not only that it 
individualizes suffering that is social in its cause and nature, but also that 
it may even lead to the stigmatization of sufferers. In his assessment of 
the pros and cons of the “illness model” of mental distress, Len Bowers 
(2000:158) suggests that the medical model “facilitates the treatment of 
‘mental illness’ in a non-stigmatising, humane manner.” Yet the evidence 
to support this assertion is far from unambiguous. Kirk and Kutchins 
(1999) argue that the medicalization of distress increases the 
stigmatization of sufferers; some research even suggests that 

“doctors stigmatize psychiatric patients more than the general 
public do” (Lawrie, 1999:129). 

Farina et al. (1978) and Fisher and Farina (1979) have shown that those 
with psychological problems who conceptualize themselves as having a 
“disease” are more likely than those who do not to feel helpless about 
their recovery and to abuse drugs or alcohol. Read et al. note that 
“knowledge” about mental distress is often equated with the espousal of 
an illness paradigm. Through a meta-analysis of international research, 
however, they show that most members of the public prefer psychosocial 
explanations of distress to biogenetic ones and that biogenetic beliefs and 



diagnostic labelling are positively related to prejudice, fear and a desire 
for distance from the mentally distressed. They conclude that anti-stigma 
campaigns should avoid decontextualized biogenetic explanations as well 
as terms like “disease” and “illness.” Evidence from electric-shock 
experiments, meanwhile, suggests that while the public is less likely to 
blame sufferers with disease diagnoses, they tend to treat them more 
harshly than those who have been given psychosocial explanations for 
their problems (Mehta and Farina, 1997). More recently, a review article 
by John Read et al. (2006) challenges the assumption that the “mental 
illness is an illness like any other” approach is the most effective way to 
tackle stigmatization. 

Drawing all of these arguments together, I argue here that British 
television documentaries contribute to a growing body of positive cultural 
representations of mental distress. Nevertheless, they also revive 
longstanding stereotypes (particularly that of the “mad genius”), express 
sexist and class-biased assumptions, and typically reinforce the 
desocialized biomedical framing of mental distress. 
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British boxer Frank Bruno lost the World 
Heavyweight Championship to Mike Tyson. 
Bruno’s mental breakdown was the subject 
of Gloves Off (ITV1, 2005), a comeback 
documentary that stresses the importance of 
communication and medication to recovery 
from serious psychological distress. 


Many of todays most “positive” documentary representations of mental 
distress feature celebrity sufferers. Frank Bruno: Gloves Off{ ITVl, 

2005), which was nominated for a Royal Television Society Award for 
Best Sports Program in 2006, typifies the growing body of sympathetic 
mental distress documentaries. Underpinned by a mental health 
awareness agenda, the documentary serves as a counterweight to the 
infamous “Bonkers Bruno” headline, which appeared in The Sun 
newspaper on the occasion of the former boxer’s sectioning under the 
Mental Health Act in 2003. Gloves Off explores the reasons underlying 
Bruno’s bipolarity and breakdown, including his loss of the World 
Heavyweight Champion title to Mike Tyson in 1996, his marriage 
breakdown, the suicide of his long-time friend and trainer George Francis 
and his recreational drug use, while Bruno himself talks “honestly and 
openly,” as the pre-broadcast continuity announcer put it, “about his 
battle with mental illness.” 

Gloves Off belongs to the subgenre of the “comeback documentary,” 
which typically provide an opportunity for maligned or stigmatized 
celebrities to “set the record straight” about their breakdowns (another 
example is MTV’s Britney: For the Record, broadcast in the UK by Skyl 
on 22 December 2008, in which the singer, at the end of a tumultuous 
year, expresses her frustration at having been categorized as “ill” and 
becoming a “victim” in the media). From the documentary’s interviews 
with Bruno and some of his friends and family, two messages emerge. The 
first has to do with the importance of medication in Bruno’s recovery: 
Bruno notes that he had initially neglected his medication and implies 
that his medical compliance played a part in his recovery. The second 
message is the importance of communicating one’s problems to others. As 
Bruno puts it: 


“As a man, I thought I could do it by myself [...] I was taking it 
all in and absorbing it by myself, rather than talking it out.” 


As in the EastEnders example discussed above, the emphasis here on the 
importance of emotional communication reflects a typical and growing 
concern within anti-stigma discourse: the importance of “talking things 
through.” As Bruno’s comment implies, this strategy maybe especially 
important to promote among men, who are subject to longstanding 
cultural prohibitions against emotional disclosure. 


In fact, the restorative powers of medication and communication are 
staple themes of celebrity mental distress documentaries. Channel 4’s The 
Madness of Prince Charming (17 July 2003), for example, sketched the 
life of Stuart Goddard, also known as the pop star Adam Ant, who has 
experienced bipolar disorder throughout his life and suffered a 
breakdown in early 2002. The documentary contains interviews with 
Goddard’s friends, a former teacher and ex-band members as well as 
Goddard himself, as he sits in the deserted ward of the hospital in which 
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Channel 4’s The Madness of Prince 
Charming sketches the life of bipolar sufferer 
Stuart Goddard, also known as 1980s pop 
star Adam Ant. 


he was once detained. Some of the shots used in the documentary could 
be argued to be stigmatizing. A shaky hand-held pan shot of a darkened 
hospital corridor, for example, owes much to the conventions of horror 
cinema. And a shot of a newspaper cutting about Goddard’s breakdown, 
traversed by bars of shadow, suggests a dark and dreadful incarceration 
in a jail-like environment. 



Goddard in the empty ward of the hospital in 
which he was once detained. 


These obviously troubling images are accompanied by other problematic 
discursive elements. Although Goddard is reported to have “reinvented 
himself’ after his treatment, using his “music as medicine,” The Madness 
of Prince Charming reinforces the biomedical model of mental distress. 
On the one hand, the documentary places Goddard’s breakdown in the 
context of his numerous personal difficulties — including a family break¬ 
up leading to behavioral problems at school, a failed marriage at a young 
age, exam pressures, and later stresses resulting from his diminishing 
fame and his experience of being stalked (“it drove me bonkers”). 
Nevertheless, the psychiatrists whose interviews punctuate the program 
repeatedly stress that bipolar disorder is an “illness,” and the narrator 
asserts that it is “often genetic” in origin. 

One psychiatrist interviewed for the documentary, Trevor Taylor, further 
suggests that Goddard’s problems were intimately connected to his 
creative talent, drawing comparisons between Goddard and the artists 
Van Gogh, Byron and Virginia Woolf. The program thus links Goddard’s 
mental distress with his creative genius — an association with ancient 
origins as well as many contemporary cinematic parallels, such as Scott 
Hicks’ Shine (1996) and Ron Howard’s A Beautiful Mind (2001). 
Incidentally, it seems that the madness-genius correlation is reserved 
almost exclusively for men, as several feminist critics have discussed: 
Christine Battersby (1989), for example, contends that genius has 
traditionally been defined as a combination of masculine and feminine 
qualities attainable only by men. This assumption has a remarkable 
cultural resilience: in a consulting firm’s list of public nominations for the 
UK’s “top ten geniuses” in 2007, only 15 of the 100 most commonly 
mentioned figures were female (Williams, 2007:13). 






Aspects of the documentary are potentially 
stigmatizing. A newspaper cutting about 
Goddard’s breakdown is traversed by bars of 
shadow, suggesting a dark and dreadful 
prison incarceration. Yet the documentary is 
also haggiographic, emphasizing Goddard’s 
‘genius.’ 



tephen Ffy; 

The secret life 
of the 
manic depressive 


In Stephen Fry: The Secret Life of the Manic 
Depressive (BBC, 2006), the celebrated 
British actor and comedian reflects in 
characteristically urbane fashion on his 
bipolarity. 


In a slightly later two-part documentary, Stephen Fry: The Secret Life of 
the Manic Depressive (BBC2, 2006), the celebrated British actor and 
comedian reflects in characteristically urbane fashion on his bipolarity 
and discusses the condition with other sufferers, including some high- 
profile celebrities such as singer Robbie Williams, television chef Rick 
Stein and actress Carrie Fisher. Produced and directed by Scott Wilson, 
the documentary is worthy of particular attention because of its wide 
range of interviewees (both celebrities and non-celebrities), its cultural 
prominence (the production won an Emmy award in 2007 for Best 
Documentary) and the scope of its enquiry into the symptoms and 
treatments of bipolarity. Like the documentaries mentioned above. The 
Secret Life represents a politically astute combination of commercial and 
public service elements, focusing on celebrity while fulfilling the BBC’s 
remit to explore issues of socio-cultural import — a remit whose 
continuance was very much in question in the run-up to 2006, when the 
BBC’s ten-year Royal Charter was finally renewed after much critical 
discussion following the damning Hutton Report of 2004. In this sense, 
the celebrity mental distress documentary can be seen as a valuable 
hybrid form for public service television organizations under pressure to 
compete with commercial television without sacrificing what the BBC 
now calls “public value.” 

The journalistic reception of The Secret Life was overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. “This bold, touching, unsentimental film should help rid 
mental illness of some of its stigma,” wrote Sam Wollaston (2006: 32) in 
The Guardian; “Fry does for manic depression what Pete [a Big Brother 
contestant] did for Tourette’s.” Wollaston has a point. The Secret Life of 
the Manic Depressive depicts the plight of various groups of sufferers 
who are all but invisible in more glamorous cinematic representations of 
madness, such as older people and women suffering from postpartum 
depression. Its treatment of celebrity mental distress, meanwhile, 
counteracts the widespread mockery of celebrity madness in the media. 
While Robbie Williams was being treated for depression in February 
2007, for example, the presenter of ITVl’s Brit Awards, Russell Brand, 
joked that he possessed “the keys to Robbie Williams’s medicine cabinet.” 
A few days after the Brit Awards, the guest presenter of Channel 4’s late- 
night entertainment show The Friday Night Project, actress Ashley 
Jensen, remarked that Williams’s absence from the event was regrettable 
given that “he’d already picked out his jacket.” Jensen’s comment was 
accompanied by a visual image of a straightjacket, provoking laughter 
from the audience. Fry’s documentary constitutes a valuable riposte to 
this sort of casual abuse. Fry is often shot standing behind (or peering out 
from behind) windowpanes, fences and bars, symbolizing the 
psychological barriers he has had to overcome and his own feelings of 
frustration and entrapment. Many of these images — such as the shot of 
Fry standing in silhouette on the deserted beach he frequented after his 
breakdown — have a distinctly Romantic quality. 




The Secret Life tends to present Fry as a 
‘tortured genius.' Tellingly, the framing of Fry 
behind a window pane (see previous image) 
recalls some of the still images used to 
promote Ron Howard’s film A Beautiful Mind, 
about another ‘genius, 1 schizophrenic 
mathematician John Nash. 



Fry revisits the Californian beach he 
frequented after his initial diagnosis a 
decade previously, striking a distinctly 
Romantic pose. 


Fry’s speculations on the causes and development of mental distress 
sometimes touch on its socio-cultural determinants. He spends some 
time, for example, addressing the life problems that may have contributed 
to the distress of the documentary’s subjects and the documentary offers 
extensive evidence that psychiatric practices — such as the typical ages at 
which children are diagnosed as bipolar — vary between the UK and the 
US. This in turn correctly implies that cultural factors play a large role in 
the construction of mental distress. Moreover, visiting London’s 
Maudsley hospital, Fry is told that there is no “brain test” that would 
indicate his bipolarity, and at Cardiff University he discovers the 
inconclusiveness of research into the “bipolar gene.” The Secret Life also 
contains perspectives that run counter biopsychiatric orthodoxy. Fry 
interviews an ex-Bethlem hospital patient — and high-profile ex¬ 
neurosurgeon — Liz Miller, who was sectioned three times, but who 
eventually stopped taking her medication and who has remained well for 
15 years. Miller explains that “medication is like the training wheels on a 
bicycle” — useful at first, but ultimately unnecessary. 

Notwithstanding these counter-psychiatric voices, however, the 
documentary’s dominant perspective is that of biopsychiatry. An early 
scene in the first episode combines Fry’s voiceover, in which he asserts his 
intention to “find out” about his and others’ conditions, with images of 
monitors showing the output of CT scans, a combination which suggests 
that medical science has the power to unravel the “mysteries” of mental 
distress and which in turn invokes the progressivism and positivism that 
have long characterized television science programming (Gardner and 
Young, 1981). Fry’s voiceovers also repeatedly stress that bipolarity must 
be understood as a hereditary illness (“it is an illness”; “manic depression 
is an illness that’s always handed down in families”; “if you have it, the 
chances are that somebody else in your family had it too”; “I have a 
disease of the brain that I share with four million others in the UK”). The 
medical model of distress is further accented by a range of expert 
interviewees, such as Aberdeen University’s Professor Ian Reid, who 
advocates pharmaceutical and electroconvulsive therapies. Moreover, by 
framing Fry’s interviews with sufferers as conversations between friends, 
The Secret Life of the Manic Depressive depicts a community of sufferers 
who readily identify their conditions as biological and who make common 
cause with each other on that basis. The sufferers’ rapport, and, in the 
case of Williams, close friendship with Fry thus constitutes a mediated 




The documentary’s dominant perspective on 
mental distress is that of biopsychiatry. Here 
Fry undergoes a CT scan... 



...reinforcing the medical view of bipolar 
disorder as a hereditary ‘illness.’ 



Fry is often shot standing behind (or peering 
out from behind) window panes, fences and 
bars, symbolizing the psychological barriers 
he has had to overcome. 


version of what Paul Rabinow (1996) calls “biosociality,” or what Nikolas 
Rose (2007:134) terms “biological citizenship’: “collectivities formed 
around a biological conception of a shared identity.” 

Like The Madness of Prince Charming, The Secret Life takes up the 
theme of madness and genius. Fry speculates that his mania has been 
largely responsible for his creativity and career success. “It’s tormented 
me all my life with the deepest of depressions,” he notes at the start of the 
second episode, “while giving me the energy and creativity that’s perhaps 
made my career.” The Secret Life also links bipolarity to notions of genius 
and career success through its selection of interviewees, many of whom 
either are or had once been professional “high fliers.” While there is 
certainly no harm in emphasizing that people suffering with mental 
problems can lead full and meaningful lives, it should also be noted that 
the figure of the “mad genius” is a distinctly class-based one (the term 
“genius” itself is generally reserved for artists and intellectuals and 
seldom applied to bus drivers or refuse collectors). 

The madness-genius linkage is also implicit in a BBC2 documentary 
written and presented by the ex-Labour party spin doctor Alastair 
Campbell. In Cracking Up (2008) Campbell discusses how, in 1986, he 
paid for his high-flying journalistic career with alcoholism and 
subsequently psychotic depression. Cracking Up creates a sense of 
authenticity through its informal and frank mode of address. Campbell’s 
voiceover is characterized by a breezy intimacy (on talking to his former 
GP, Campbell notes, “Bloody hell, this is weird’) and the documentary is 
framed at the beginning and end by an address to camera in which 
Campbell calls for an end to the stigmatization of mental distress. 

On the face of things, there might seem to be little to object to here. Yet 
Cracking Up, like The Secret Life, repeatedly asserts that bipolarity is an 
“illness.” Moreover, the documentary raises questions about the 
suitability of powerful individuals to “represent” people suffering from 
mental distress. Campbell is hardly an uncontroversial figure, even 
among members of his own political party. Unsurprisingly, the 
documentary makes no mention of Campbell’s possible role in the lead- 
up to the suicide of David Kelly. Kelly was the British government 
weapons inspector whom many believe was hounded to his death in 2003 
after Campbell’s campaign to “out” him as the source of BBC news reports 
criticizing the adequacy of the government’s military intelligence leading 
up to the allied invasion of Iraq. Whatever the facts about Campbell’s role 
in the Kelly affair, one could argue that his support for the allied attack on 
Iraq make Campbell an improbable anti-stigma campaigner. 
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Alistair Campbell (right) with a psychiatrist on 
the BBC’s Breakfast show in 2008, 
promoting his autobiographical documentary, 
Cracking Up. 



[A still from the documentary, as shown on 
the Breakfast programme]. Like Stephen Fry, 
Campbell is often shot from behind, 
connoting the shame and stigma of mental 
distress but also creating a tone of rarefied 
retrospection. 


Campbell’s intimate style and the editing of the documentary produces a 
sense of Campbell’s “ordinariness.” Campbell tells us, for example, that 
“he is like millions of other people with this illness,” as a shot of Campbell 
sitting in the police cell in which he was detained in 1986 dissolves into a 
crowd scene. Yet for all his undoubted suffering, Campbell’s status as a 
member of a capitalist (read: racist, nationalist and imperialist) political 
party problematizes his claims to ordinariness. (In the same vein, the 
frequent use of Winston Churchill as a figurehead for mental health 
awareness campaigns is highly problematic, given the shockingly long list 
of oppressions and atrocities for which Churchill was responsible, not to 
mention Churchill’s support for the forced sterilization of mental 
defectives). Politicians such as Campbell, it must be added, often reap 
enormous personal benefits from the public discussion of their problems, 
appearing on talk shows and producing books and documentaries about 
their experiences. Clearly, for some individuals, the difference 
represented by madness is “not excluded but cultivated as a useful social 
and economic resource” (Johnson, 2008: 44). Yet the political 
divisiveness of figures such as Campbell raises the question of the extent 
to which ruling-class politicians can or should “speak for” sufferers of 
mental distress. It certainly should not be uncritically assumed — as is 
routine among liberal anti-stigma campaigners — that such individuals 
project a “positive image” of mental distress or constitute appropriate 
“role models” for working-class sufferers. 

In this latter connection, it is instructive to compare Fry’s Secret Life and 
Campbell’s Cracking Up with the strikingly different portraits of mental 
distress presented in My Crazy Parents. This explicit and harrowing two- 
part documentary broadcast on Channel 4 in 2004 has children and 
teenagers document their experiences of living with a distressed parent 
using a “video diary” format to document their lives from their own point 
of view. The first program focuses on the relationship between 15-year- 
old Lucy and her mother Elaine, who has a 20-year history of mental 
health problems, including anorexia, alcoholism and self-harm. The same 
program also follows the life of 17-year-old Martin as he tries, seven years 
after the death of his mother, to deal with the erratic and abusive 
behaviour of his self-harming alcoholic father, Graham. The second 
program follows a Glaswegian self-harmer, Michelle, from the point of 
view of two of her three children. Michelle suffers from psychotic 
depression and has a long-standing addiction to numerous prescription 
drugs. She blames some of her problems on the side effects of these 
drugs. Desperate to wean herself off her medications, she checks herself 
into a psychiatric hospital while her two youngest children go into care. 
The visual content of both episodes of My Crazy Parents is explicit. The 
second program, for example, graphically presents the effects of 
Michelle’s cutting her arms with a razor; Michelle's forearms, often 
running with blood, are shown in close-up at regular intervals throughout 
the film. 











‘Now like millions of other people, I suffer 
from this illness. 1 The shot of Campbell 
sitting in the police cell in which he found 
himself in 1986 dissolves into a shot of a 
crowd in a street, emphasising the ubiquity 
of mental distress and the ordinariness of 
Campbell himself. 



Yet as a highly controversial politician, 
Campbell is hardly an ‘ordinary’ person. His 
documentary raises questions about the 
suitability of powerful figures to serve as 
mental health advocates. 



The images of working-class abjection in the 
Channel 4 documentary My Crazy Parents 
contrast starkly with The Secret Life’s 
measured reflections on the sufferings of 


My Crazy Parents divided the critics in a way that illustrates the difficulty 
of agreeing upon criteria for evaluating media representations of distress. 
Writing in Community Care magazine, the child protection officer Clea 
Barry (2004: 49) notes that the documentary’s video diary format and the 
absence of interviews with professionals or other outsiders locks the 
audience into the isolated existence of the families concerned, making for 
a disconcerting but powerful viewing experience. She also points out, 
quite correctly, that “there is no story of triumph over adversity,” an all- 
too-common feature of cinematic portrayals of mental distress. Yet one 
can also sympathize with journalist Nick Johnstone’s (2004) excoriation 
of the program in The Guardian as “sensationalist,” “voyeuristic” and 
“exploitative.” While Bariy applauds the documentary’s brutal frankness, 
Johnstone criticizes its sensationalism. As these divergent critical 
evaluations of My Crazy Parents attest, it is difficult to assess the merits 
of the documentary by appealing to stereotype research alone since the 
program exploits some stereotypes while avoiding others. In such cases it 
is useful to move beyond the question of whether the documentary’s 
presentation of madness is accurate or inaccurate to consider the 
program’s wider ideological discriminations, particularly in this case with 
reference to social class. 

The mode of address of My Crazy Parents is quite different to that of The 
Secret Life of the Manic Depressive or Campbell’s Cracking Up. Here the 
effects of serious mental distress are shown on camera rather than 
described retrospectively. The framing of these images is also noteworthy. 
The start of the second program contains several shots of family life in a 
poor area of Glasgow: Michelle’s teenage son Tony is seen smoking and 
resting his arms on an upper story windowsill of the family’s council 
house as he talks to friends outside. The shaky camera and blurred focus 
of many of these shots index a raw emotionality and authenticity, 
recalling Jon Dovey’s (2000: 55) observation that “the low grade video 
image has become the privileged form of TV “truth telling.” This 
“immediate” tabloid style contrasts with the more sedate aesthetic of Fry’s 
documentary. Focusing on dysfunctional unemployed or working-class 
families rather than the troubled celebrities and professionals of Fry’s 
documentary, My Crazy Parents’ images of working-class abjection 
contrast starkly with The Secret Life’s measured reflections on the 
sufferings of professional people and its lofty speculations about “creative 
genius.” My Crazy Parents does not redeem its working-class (and, in the 
case of Michelle, female) subjects and tends to construct them as 
spectacles or freaks, since the more heroic, approbatory discourse of 
“mad genius” is reserved exclusively for middle-class or celebrity 
sufferers. 

The documentaries I have discussed here generally adopt a “positive” 
perspective on their subjects. At the same time, it is possible to discern a 
number of freshly problematic elements. While they contain no shortage 











professional people and its lofty speculations 
about ‘creative genius.' 



The effects of Michelle’s cutting her forearms 
with a razor are shown at regular intervals. 
We therefore ‘see’ mental breakdown ‘as it 
happens’ rather than retrospectively via 
reconstruction. 


of “positive images” of the mentally distressed, contemporary 
documentaries tend to valorize mental distress through appeals to the 
distinctly classed and gendered discourses of “genius” and “noble 
suffering” and to a highly contestable biopsychiatric orthodoxy. In their 
implicit individualism, these discourses participate in what can be seen as 
a retreat from socio-structural understandings of distress. This retreat is 
by no means confined to the documentary form. In television talk shows, 
for example, the analysis of emotional problems is limited by restrictions 
of time, while questions about the social determinants of individual 
problems are typically translated into questions of self-discipline and 
personal morality (Shattuc, 1997; Dovey, 2000). 

Of course, there are always exceptions to these trends. Channel 4’s The 
Doctor Who Hears Voices (26 April, 2008) is a docudrama that combines 
real-life interview and testimony material with dramatization. It tells the 
real-life story of the psychologist Rufus May, who plays himself in the 
docudrama, and a voice-hearing doctor, Ruth (played by actress Ruth 
Wilson). Much of the drama is based on the real-life transcripts of the 
conversations between May — a controversial psychologist who, we are 
told, “does not believe” in mental illness — and his patient. As Ruth, 
unmedicated and with May’s help, eventually finds a way to accommodate 
the voices she hears into her everyday routines, the docudrama hints at 
the limitations of the medical model and of pharmaceutical treatments of 
distress. Indeed, the docudrama contains an interview with a 
conventional psychiatrist, Trevor Turner, who contributed his medical 
expertise to Channel 4’s earlier The Madness of Prince Charming. 
Turner’s contributions provide a counterbalance to May’s unorthodox 
views. But it is May’s critical perspective on psychiatry that prevails, 
suggesting that within British documentary, at least, the hegemony of 
biopsychiatry, like all hegemonies, is not entirely secure. 
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A recent photograph of Elias Querejeta. 



Querejeta in the 1970s. 


Producing resistance: 

Elias Querejeta’s 
political landscapes 

by Tom Whittaker 

To speak of the socialist producer, Elias Querejeta (Hernani, 1934), is to 
speak of the history of modern Spanish film. From the early 1960s to the 
present day, he has overseen the production of 59 feature-length films. 
Many of these have been among the most important in the history of 
Spanish cinema. El espiritu de la colmena/ Spirit of the Beehive (Victor 
Erice, 1973), Cria cuervos/ Raise Ravens (Carlos Saura, 1975) and Barrio 
(Fernando Leon, 1988), for instance, have earned critical acclaim with 
domestic critics and film festivals alike, while catapulting their respective 
directors to international fame. 

Although Querejeta has collaborated with numerous directors, his 
productions are all clearly unified by their political commitment. Over the 
years, his films have consistently held up a mirror in which Spain has 
seen the true conditions of its existence. As such, they have provided a 
crucial means of resistance within Spanish culture to the hegemonic 
structures of politics and capitalism. During the early stages of his career, 
however, his engagement with contemporary issues was deeply 
problematic for the Franco regime (1939-1975). Stifled by official 
censorship, the Spanish film industry was predominantly characterized 
by a more escapist, genre-based cinema. Within this context, a socially 
committed national cinema largely struggled to find its own voice. 
Nevertheless, as I will show, a good number of Querejeta’s 1960s and 
1970s productions managed to break the silence. In developing a highly 
cryptic and allegorical visual style, Querejeta managed to produce 
politically subversive films which often evaded Franco’s censors. Franco’s 
death would eventually signal a change in direction for the producer: as 
Spain eventually became a democracy, so Querejeta was able to back 
more openly social realist films. 


Both during and after Franco, however, the Spanish landscape and 
cityscape have occupied a central position in Querejeta’s filmmaking: 
throughout his long career, it emerges as a mechanism that unifies much 
of his vast body of work. As I will show, the representation of Spanish 
geography in Querejeta’s productions often serves as a site of political 
contestation; it emerges as a terrain across which the struggle between 
resistance and hegemony is played out. This article will therefore present 









Luis Cuadrado, before he tragically turned 
blind. 



Real Sociedad in 1955. Querejeta is in the 
front row, second from the left. 



Pablo G. Del Amo, editor of all of Querejeta’s 
productions until his death in August 2004. 


an overview of Querejeta’s work from 1960s to the present day through 
exploring the relationship between landscape and political resistance in 
his films. In so doing, this article will address two areas of importance in 
film scholarship: first, it will respond to the conspicuous lack of 
scholarship on the role of the producer in political filmmaking, and 
filmmaking in general; and second, it will contribute towards the growing 
importance which has been attributed to space and place in Film Studies 
in recent years. 

As a producer, Querejeta is as unique as he is prolific. Unlike the majority 
of producers, his role stretches far beyond the usual industrial concerns 
such as fundraising, distribution and coordination. More a creator than a 
producer, he most regularly has a hand in every artistic aspect of the 
filmmaking process. Inevitably, this has thrown into question the 
authorship of his productions. Hernandez Les, for instance, maintains 
that his official title as producer is often misleading (1988: 39), while 
Marsha Kinder writes that he is often considered an auteur in his own 
right (1993: 474). Indeed, the question, “Who is the author?” is the 
promotional tagline of El productor/ The Producer (Fernando Mendez 
Leite, 2006), a recent Spanish documentary film which celebrates 
Querejeta’s life and work. 

Querejeta’s creative intervention is most evidently felt in the scriptwriting 
stages of the film, where he has co-written no fewer than 23 of his 
productions. In certain cases where he is not credited as co-writer, 
Querejeta has offered financial backing to scripts which are presented in 
rough or skeleton form, thereby leaving significant room for modification 
during shooting.[1] fopen endnotes in new windowl But while his “hands 
on” approach has contributed towards consistently high production 
values, it has also often moulded and compromised the vision of the 
director. Jaime Chavarri, for instance, who directed El desencanto/The 
Disenchantment (1976), has spoken to this effect. When working with 
Querejeta, it is very difficult for a director not to succumb unconsciously 
to his way of seeing (Baza, 2000: 56). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Querejeta’s interventionist production 
method has sparked collisions of interest with certain directors. After 
Querejeta cut ten minutes of The Scarlet Letter (1973), a Spanish-German 






Carlos Saura and his partner and muse 
Geraldine Chaplin in Cannes, 1968. 
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Ana Torrent and Geraldine Chaplin in Raise 
Ravens. 


production directed by Wim Wenders, the latter declared that he would 
much rather work with a fascist who left his negatives alone (Angulo, 
1996: 36). But while this is perhaps not that surprising—producers, ever 
intent on saving money, are renowned for wanting to shorten the length 
of their productions—Querejeta has also been known to demand precisely 
the opposite. The making of Carlos Saura’s film Elisa, vida mia/Elisa, My 
Life (1977) was a case in point: the producer wanted to keep the final cut 
at a length ten minutes longer than the director himself wished (Cueto, 
2003: 98). 

Arguably, the perceived visibility of Querejeta’s creative influence has 
been carefully managed throughout his career. His name provides films 
with a certain “seal of quality” which has been nurtured by his enduring 
presence at international film festivals and the countless homages and 
seasons devoted to his work. As well as anticipating a level of critical 
expectation, the producer’s name also serves as a commercial 
endorsement that unifies a large, sometimes irregular, body of work. This 
was especially borne out by the video release of his entire back catalogue, 
Filmografia de Elias Querejeta (Coleccionista de cine, 1987), which saw 
the resurrection of obscure flops such as Next Autumn (Antxon Eceiza, 
1963) and Fierce! (Manuel Gutierrez Aragon, 1984). 

In centring Querejeta’s name as an overarching source of meaning, the 
marketing of these monographs promoted the producer as an auteur in 
his own right. In so doing, this approach resonates with the auteurist 
tradition of criticism. As Andrew Sarris has written, there is always 
something worthwhile to be found in the worst of an auteur’s films (1968: 
17). Nevertheless, the distribution and exhibition of his films, as well as 
the publicity which has surrounded them, have served to showcase 
Querejeta as a creative producer, as opposed to the producer as the 
faceless money man. He is a self-professed “man of cinema, rather than a 
man of business” (Del Corral, 1973: n.p.). Or as the Spanish newspaper, 

El Pais, has put it more recently, he is the consummate “producer without 
a cigar” (Garcia, 2006). 

But a fully-fledged auteurist approach towards his productions, of course, 
has considerable limitations. Querejeta’s creative presence has been 
inseparable from his regular team of film professionals. As the producer 
himself has commented, his films are constructed by a “multiple vision” 
(Heredero, 1987: 7). Often referred to as “la factoria Querejeta,” his crew 
has over the years included some of the very best technicians of the 
Spanish film industry: Luis Cuadrado, Teo Escamilla, Alfredo Mayo and 
Jose Luis Alcaine as directors of photography; Pablo G. Del Amo as 
editor; Luis de Pablo as composer; and Maiki Marin, to whom the 
producer was married, as costume designer. 

From his earliest productions, Querejeta actively encouraged his 
collaborative team to break away from the visual language which had 
been largely employed in Spanish popular cinema. The industry’s genre- 
based box office hits—namely comedies, melodramas, child-based 
musicals, epics—were predominantly made in the continuity style, which 
was in the words of Bordwell and Thompson, the “dominant aesthetic 
system of classical Hollywood” (1998: 4). In Spain, because of its murky 
associations with National Catholic values, the continuity style was 




Ana Torrent in Spirit of the Beehive. 



Luis de Pablo, Querejeta’s in-house 
composer, who experimented with electronic 
sounds, atonality and dissonance. 


viewed with suspicion by Elias Querejeta, who on several occasions has 
attacked Hollywood filmmaking for its allegedly duplicitous nature 
(Hernandez Les, 1986: 30). For instance, Cuadrado’s cinematography 
sought to react against the aesthetically conservative style of Spanish 
cinema of the day, which he later referred to as “grey, like society in those 
days” (Barroso, 1989: 229). Before collaborating with Querejeta, Pablo G. 
Del Amo had spent four years in prison for his affiliation with the 
Communist Party. Inside, he learnt the basics of editing from reading the 
works of Soviet film theorists, Lev Kuleshov and Pudovkin, which had 
been smuggled into Spain from Toulouse (Hidalgo, 1987: 50). Often 
elliptical or associative, Del Amo’s richly expressive style of editing calls 
attention to itself and, especially in the 1960s and 1970s, was frequently 
inflected with ideological meaning. The prominent Spanish avant-garde 
composer, Luis de Pablo, began his musical career composing the scores 
for fifteen of Querejeta’s productions. He has commented that he was 
allowed absolute freedom in the films, on the condition that his music 
was geared towards the experimental (Anon, 1984:139). 

Together, these collaborators have brought to bear a politicization of 
form: aesthetic and ethical meaning are inextricably linked in Querejeta’s 
productions. As the producer has commented, the social message of his 
films always arises from the form of his films, rather than the other way 
around (Velasco, 1993: 48). It is not surprising, therefore, that in spite of 
the different directors he has worked with, “la factoria Querejeta” has 
yielded a distinctive visual style. This is chiefly because the team have 
always adhered to a consistent, if austere, method of production, which 
has in part arisen from the tight budgets at their disposal. This method 
generally can be characterized by the use of location shooting, natural 
lighting and a preference for unobtrusive long- and medium-shots held in 
deep focus. This style of filming, along with a relatively slow pace of 
cutting, serves to respect the spatial unity of the image, and in so doing, 
tends to place emphasis on the mise-en-scene of the films. As such, the 
films have adistinctly “visual” quality in which geographical space, 
whether rural or urban, is often privileged within the frame. 


The realism of the films is further heightened through the use of 
naturalistic sound design. For instance, the Querejeta production of El 
Jar din de las delicias/The Garden of Delights (Carlos Saura, 1970) was 
the very first Spanish film to use synchronous sound, clearly 
demonstrating the producer’s unswerving commitment to improving the 
production values of Spanish cinema. In addition, the casting of famous 
actors against type, and in later films, the casting of unknown or 
unprofessional actors, and continuity filming (i.e., the filming of 
sequences in the order they occur in the script) have all contributed 
towards their distinctive visual style. Viewed as a more or less cohesive 
body of work, then, authorship in Querejeta’s productions emerges as a 
plural system, in which producer, director and crew are placed in a 
democratic relationship to one another. 


Spaces of modernity 


In the 1950s, the Spanish film industry was in a poor state. Opportunities 
to view other European filmmakers’ works were thin on the ground, and 







predominantly limited to local, small-scale cine-clubs. In 1953, Querejeta 
swiftly rose to prominence as a professional footballer in the Basque team 
Real Sociedad. As the decade wore on, however, his passion for cinema 
far overtook that of football, and along with Antxon Eceiza, a fellow 
student and friend, he organized his own cine-clubs in San Sebastian and 
Cantabria, providing local audiences with the rare opportunity to view the 
work of heavyweight European auteurs such as Robert Bresson and Carl 
Dreyer—two directors that Querejeta says have since influenced his vision 
of cinema (Angulo, 1996: 69). 


Carlos Saura and his partner and muse 
Geraldine Chaplin in Cannes, 1968. 



Gracia Querejeta has directed five Querejeta 
productions. 


A few years later, the pair moved from their native Basque country to 
Madrid, where they would both pursue careers in film. [2] There, they 
would together co-direct and produce the short film, A traces de San 
Sebastian/ By Way of San Sebastian (i960), a documentary which 
observes everyday scenes in this Basque city, from people sunbathing on 
the beach to men eating tapas in a local bar. Together the two created an 
idiosyncratic visual language, which drew eclectically on the styles of the 
French New Wave and Soviet montage. In its use of the hand-held 
camera, freeze-frame images and discontinuous editing techniques, the 
film explores the space of the Basque city in a highly poetic way. 
Somewhat inevitably, Franco’s censors, unaccustomed as they were to art 
cinema, complained of the film’s “cinematographic stupidity” and “avant- 
garde pretensions” (Hernandez Les, 1986:160). 

Two years later, Querejeta and Eceiza together directed another short 
film, A traces del futbol/ By Way of Football (1962), which attempted to 
recount the nation’s polemical recent history through the development of 
Spanish football. A thinly veiled critique of Franco’s regime, the film was 
mutilated by the censors: originally lasting eleven minutes, it was cut to 
just seven. [3] Although the producer has since dismissed these two short 
films as “naive” (Hernandez Les, 1986: 56), they arguably provided a 
blueprint for his productions to come. If the first shows how the adoption 
of a modern film language gives rise to a new representation of Spanish 
geography, the second anticipates the cryptic, allegorical mode of 
storytelling that would characterize many of his films during the Franco 
years. Most crucially, By Way of San Sebastian brought together for the 
first time three of the members of the “la factoria Querejeta”: Luis 
Cuadrado, Pablo G. del Amo and Luis de Pablo. 






While these two short films were being made, dramatic social and 
geographical changes were sweeping across Spain. Slow, inward-looking 
and predominantly agrarian, Spain was still classified as a developing 
country by the UN in the 1950s. By the end of the decade, however, this 
was all set to change. In 1959, the Spanish economy was finally opened up 
to foreign investment, thereby bringing it into line with its European 
neighbours. This would pave the way for fourteen years of spectacular 
economic growth, which would become known as the “miracle years.”[4] 
The process of modernization led to a massive exodus from the country to 
the city, where the majority of the new jobs in industrial and service 
sectors had been created. [5] While the cities saw the arrival of millions of 
migrants, the Mediterranean coast also swelled with unskilled workers, 
taking advantage of its burgeoning tourist industry. However, European- 
style modernization failed to bring with it considerable social change. 
Despite its success, the economic miracle sat awkwardly with the 
stagnant, repressive ideology of the Francoist regime. 

This, however, was not the message that Spain wanted to convey to the 
rest of Europe. Intent on shaking off the nation’s image abroad as the 
quaint backwater of Europe, Manuel Fraga, the Minister of Information 
and Tourism, identified cinema as a means by which a new, modern 
Spain could be projected (Triana-Toribio, 2003: 72). As a result, from 
1962 to 1967, films deemed artistically ambitious were heavily subsidized 
by the government and showcased at international film festivals. Taking 
their cue from other international young cinemas ( Nouvelle Vague, 

British New Wave, Cine novo), these subsidized films would be 
designated as the Nuevo Cine Espahol (NCE). Faulkner has pointed out 
the inherent contradiction of this system of government subsidies: while 
on the one hand, the NCE directors were opposed to the regime, on the 
other, they were complicit in it by taking government subsidies (2006:14- 
15). 

Querejeta’s production company, Ellas Querejeta Producciones 
Cinemtograficas, arose in 1963 precisely because of these reforms. [6] His 
first five productions all received government subsidies: El proximo 
otono/ Next Autumn (1963), De Cuerpo presente/ Present in Body and El 
ultimo encuentro/ The final meeting (1966), were all directed by Eceiza, 
while La caza/The Hunt (1965) and Si volvemos vernos/ If We Meet 
Again (1967) were directed by Carlos Saura and Francisco Regueiro 
respectively. The first film, Next Autumn, clearly broke with the style of 
filmmaking that had been dominant in Spain. With its loose-knit plot, 
jazz score and thematic emphasis on alienated youth, it contained several 
of the hallmarks of modern European film. Its innovative visual style, 
however, stood in stark contrast against the country that the film 
depicted. Shot on location in Andalusia, the film registers the upheavals 
of a sleepy coastal village awakening to international tourism. It centers 
on a holiday romance between two teenagers: Juan (Manuel 
Manzaneque), a poor, sexually repressed Spanish fisherman, and 
Monique (played by a French actress, Sonia Bruno), a cosmopolitan 
French tourist. The presence of Monique throws into relief the superficial 
nature of Spanish modernization. This is emphasized through the 
frequent appearance of Monique with her camera. As she is frequently 
taking photographs of the village, her perspective invites the viewer to 
share her European way of seeing. Through both her external gaze and 
the film’s modern film language, the familiar local landscape becomes 



unfamiliar, and Spanishness is represented as both quaint and exotic. 



Promotional still from The Hunt. 



The rabbit hunt as an allegory for the 
Spanish Civil War in The Hunt. 


In De cuerpo presente/ Present in Body (Eceiza, 1965), the duo’s next 
collaboration, an outsider similarly captures the experience of a country 
in the midst of transformation. Its madcap, absurdist narrative follows a 
young man, Nelson (Carlos Larranaga), who has come to the city to find a 
girlfriend. One day he awakes to find himself in a coffin, dressed in his 
pyjamas, ready to be buried alive by gangsters. After escaping from the 
coffin, he finds that every woman whom he encounters falls madly in love 
with him. The breakneck pace of editing, along with the dizzying use of 
whip pans and jump cuts, form an image of the city that is chaotically 
fragmented. The urban landscape, which is shot with foreboding, high- 
contrast lighting, is one of unrelenting transformation. Building sites 
often figure in the external shots, and in one early sequence, the 
protagonist is chased into one. 

La caza/ The Hunt (1965), marks the first of thirteen collaborations with 
Carlos Saura. Of all the directors that Querejeta has worked with, Saura 
has perhaps received the most international acclaim, and The Hunt is 
clearly one of his controversial works. It tells story of three ageing 
veterans of the Spanish Civil War, who reunite after several years on a 
rabbit hunt. As the day progresses, feelings of resentment between the 
men bubble to the surface, irrupting in their sudden and violent deaths. 
As in the previous two films, space almost becomes a protagonist in The 
Hunt, taking on an even more overt political function. As D’Lugo has 
point out, the film is actually shot at a former battle site of the Civil War, 
and the rabbit hunt alludes to the violence of the war, and by extension, 
Franco’s military regime (1991: 57).[7] Cuadrado’s high-contrast 
photography, coupled with the natural light of the intense Spanish sun, 
works to emphasise the violence and oppression of the landscape 
(D’Lugo, 1991; Kovacs, 1991). This relation between political violence and 
space would be explored in many of Querejereta’s anti-Francoist films to 
come. 
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Spaces of violence 



The Segovian landscape as a site of 
memory... 


By the end of 1967, government subsidies were cut, and possibilities for 
artistic filmmaking in Spain became scarce. Nevertheless, Elias Querejeta 
continued to produce artistically ambitious films. In subsequent years, the 
producer’s success was largely due to his tenacious managerial style, which 
chiefly involved providing a false script for the censors but using another, 
more politically subversive script for the actual shooting. As his films from 
the late 1960s onwards were increasingly met with acclaim in international 
film festivals, censors had to begrudgingly accept the final version of a film. 
After all, to seriously impede Querej eta’s creative vision would be seen by 
Franco’s image-conscious technocrats as disastrous for Spain’s cultural 
standing abroad. 



... in the controversial Cousin Angelica. 



Guerin’s episode in The Challenges links 
neo-feudalism with violence. 


As his international success as a producer grew, so too did his reputation as a 
risk-taker and a polemicist. Saura’s second collaboration with Querejeta, 
Peppermint Frappe (1968) was supposed to premiere at Cannes in May 
1968. At the beginning of the screening, however, the producer took to the 
stage with a microphone to demonstrate his support for the strikers and to 
denounce Robert Favre Le Bret, the president of the festival. Meanwhile, 
Carlos Saura and Geraldine Chaplin, the star of the film, were joined by 
Jean-Luc Godard and Francois Truffaut, who halted the screening by 
climbing up the cinema curtain and dangling from itTBl fopen endnotes in 
new window] As the director Roman Polanksi has recently recalled, “They 
were hanging off it like grapes” (Grey: 2008). 

However, it was the Querejeta/Saura collaboration La prima Angelica/ 
Cousin Angelica, Spain’s official entry for Cannes in 1973, which would prove 
by far the most controversial of all his productions. At the festival, news 
broke out that four masked teenagers had attempted to steal reels of the film 
from a projection booth during one of its Madrid screenings. Unable to fit the 
reels into their bags, they fled with just twelve metres of the film. The 
Spanish right-wing press were outraged by an infamous scene in which a 
Falangist soldier is represented with his right arm in a cast, thereby locking 
his body in a permanent fascist salute. Despite mounting pressure from the 
government to cut the scene and public protests boycott the film, Querejeta 
steadfastly refused to compromise, stating publicly. 

“I will not submit to any kind of intimidation which attempts to 

suppress what has been legally authorised” (Galan, 1974:144). 

The ongoing conflict culminated in July 1974 when a screening of the film in 
Barcelona was firebombed by fascists. 


Although this was Querejeta’s most explicitly anti-Francoist film, the overall 
look and tone of Cousin Angelica typified his productions of this period. The 
film centers on the journey of its protagonist, Luis Cano (Jose Luis Lopez 
Vazquez) as he travels to the provincial town of Segovia to bury his mother 
within the family cemetery plot. In the middle of his journey, he stops and 












In Erice’s episode in The Challenges a 
monkey presides over a Castilian 
abandoned village, where animal brutality 
and chaos reign. 



Castile under Falangist rule in Spirit of the 
Beehive. 



Spirit of the Beehive: Ana (Ana Torrent) and 
her sister Isabel (Isabel Telleria)... 


gets out of the car and looks at the Castilian landscape. The surrounding 
geography reminds Luis of the journey he took as a child in 1936, the year 
the Spanish Civil War broke out, to visit his Nationalist-supporting 
grandmother. As the war progressed, it would become too dangerous for the 
young Luis leave the town, so he was forced to remain with his fascist 
relatives. As in Cousin Angelica, intersections between the trauma of 
violence, memory and the landscape are a constant theme throughout several 
Querejeta’s productions of this period. Meager budgets and production 
offices in Madrid meant that the majority of his productions (excluding co¬ 
productions, a total of fourteen out of nineteen feature-length films between 
the years 1967 and 1979) were shot in the surrounding region of Castile. The 
rural landscape of this region consists predominantly of the meseta, the vast 
and arid plateau that makes up a third of Spain’s surface area. Although 
collaborating with a number of different directors, the recurring backdrop of 
the flat Castilian landscape lends a degree of visual unity to his productions 
of the 1970s. The sharply delineated textures of the rough land and the sheer 
weight and volume of the buildings were thrown into relief by the painterly, 
chiaroscuro cinematography of Luis Cuadrado, and from 1975, of Teo 
Escamilla. [9] 

That the geography of the meseta, in particular, should be symbolically 
associated with violence is not coincidental. Over the centuries, this iconic 
landscape has emerged as the timeless, spiritual center of the nation, a 
marker of authentic Spanishness. It follows that Castile and agrarian life 
were fundamental to Francoist mythmaking. During the early years of 
Spanish fascism, the regime believed that “people would be saved from the 
divisive evils of progress and returned to their ‘oneness’ with nature” 
(Labanyi, 1989: 38). The peasants who most embodied the values of National 
Catholicism were those from Castile, whom Franco eulogized as the moral 
backbone of the nation. As the historian Juan Andres Blanco Rodriguez has 
pointed out, Franco attributed to the Castilian peasant the virtues required of 
each and every Spaniard—hardiness, honesty and austerity—and they 
exemplified the Spanish caste at its purest (1998: 368-369). However, 
Franco’s Castilian idyll would bear witness to violence and social deprivation. 
In order to return the people to nature, he subjected the peasants to a 
“repressive system of agricultural labour,” where they were compelled to 
work the soil under the most brutal of conditions (Sevilla-Guzman, 1976: 
103). Behind the privileged space of Castile, therefore, lay a regime of 
violence which concealed itself under the guise of “la Espana eternal,” 
erasing the historical specificities of a starving, war-torn nation through the 
creation of a mythical geography. Vast and spare, the meseta served as the 
ideal tabula rasa on which Franco could reconstruct a great, unified Spain, 
in which regional differences such as Basque, Gallician and Catalan were 
elided. 


In response, Querejeta’s productions during this period sought to expose the 
violence behind Franco’s mythical geography of Spain. Of these films, Los 
desafios/ The Challenges (Claudio Guerin, Jose Luis Egea, Victor Erice, 
1969), El espiritu de la colmena/ Spirit of the Beehive (Victor Erice, 1973) 
and Pascual Duarte (Ricardo Franco, 1976) most explicitly expose the 
brutality of peasant life on the meseta. Consisting of three different episodes 
by three different directors, The Challenges stands out as one of Querejeta’s 
most experimental projects to date. In each section, the arrival of an U.S. 
tourist (played by Dean Selmier in each part) not only brings into focus the 
repressive mores of Francoist Spain but also leaves a trail of shocking 
violence in the tourist’s wake. On the film’s representation of violence, 











... are dwarfed by the landscape. 



As Ricardo Franco, the director of Pascual 
Duarte has commented, "The desolate 
environment in which the violence takes 
places was as important as the violence 
itself" (Lazaro et al, 1976: 104). 



Elisa, My Life: murder outside an isolated 
Segovian farmhouse, where... 


Guerin, one of the directors, remarked that “it is hidden in the environment” 
and that it could “irrupt at any moment” (Torres, 1969: 46). In the second 
episode of the film, for instance, the idealized myth of the Castilian country 
folk is shattered. The representation of a subjugated peasant, Benito, 
(Fernando Sanchez Polack) and his family exploited by their smooth-talking, 
neo-feudal landowner (Alfredo Mayo) clearly struck a nerve with the censors, 
who demanded that the scenes in which the peasant family were mistreated 
be removed (Hernandez Les, 1986:175). 

The landscape is one of the most enduring images of Spirit of the Beehive, 
the most critically celebrated Querejeta production to date. Set in post-war 
1940s Spain, the film centres on Ana (Ana Torrent), a young girl with a vivid 
imagination. On meeting a Republican fugitive, she believes him to be 
Frankenstein’s monster. Kovacs has written of the film’s many images of 
“claustrophobic enclosure and imprisonment” where human figures appear 
dwarfed by “the emptiness of the space and the vastness of the silence” (1991: 
31). While the opening credits show the words, “Once upon a time ... 
Somewhere on the Castilian meseta in the 1940s,” a camera focuses on a wall 
on which the Falangist yoke and arrows are painted, the symbol of the 
Spanish Fascist party. Although a village marker, “Hoyuelos,” indicates the 
precise setting for the film, the words of the opening credits serve to 
generalize the location, as if to suggest that the village was like any other 
Castilian village in the 1940s—that is, under the iron fist of Franco. The 
producer was so fascinated by the village that he himself returned to 
Hoyuelos some years later in 1977 to direct an observational documentary of 
its people, although that film was never released. 

Of all the films, the meseta finds its most violent expression in Pascual 
Duarte. Here Pascual Duarte, an illiterate peasant, goes on a killing spree 
and is sentenced to death by garrotte. As his violent acts appear 
unmotivated, we are asked to look elsewhere for clues. Frequently framed in 
long shots and extreme-long shots, the surrounding environment is key to 
understanding his descent into violence. According to Faulkner, the film’s 
hostile representation of rural space is used to “debunk the Francoist myth of 
nature and, by implication, attack the entire ideology of the regime” (2004: 
58). 

The majority of Querejeta’s collaborations with Carlos Saura were also filmed 
in Castille during this period. In common with his other productions, they 
clearly evoke a strong sense of place. In Peppermint frappe and Cousin 
Angelica, for instance, the provincial towns of Cuenca and Segovia are 
presented as asphyxiating and static. Both films centre on a middle-aged, 
sexually repressed man (played in both cases by Jose Luis Lopez Vazquez) 
whose neuroses and prejudices arise from the influence of his oppressive 
surroundings. In Elisa, vida mia/ Elisa, My Life (1977) and Los ojos 
vendados/ Blindfolded Eyes (1978), urban outsiders seek tranquillity in the 
meseta, only to find that it is a site of violence. In the former, Elisa 
(Geraldine Chaplin) visits her elderly father Luis (Fernando Rey), who for 
the last twenty years has lived alone in the country. The field near his house, 






... Elisa (Geraldine Chaplin) re-enacts the 
role of the murder victim. 


however, is haunted with memories of a woman whom he found murdered 
mysteriously several years ago. Precisely the same stretch of landscape 
provides a dramatic backdrop for Fascist torture in Blindfolded Eyes. In this 
film, Geraldine Chaplin plays an actress called Emilia, who performs the role 
of Ines, a woman who has been tortured by the Argentine state. While 
performing the play, she speaks of her relief as the terrorists released her 
from the car into the middle of the countryside. The play within the play/film 
allegorizes Spain’s Franco era. Thus, a cutaway to the meseta evokes the 
composition of Wyeth’s painting Cristina’s World, with Chaplin’s emaciated 
body captured in the same position as that of the disabled figure Christina. 
[10] 



Saura discusses the importance of 
landscape in Blindfolded Eyes: "I am 
fascinated by that landscape of Segovia, 
where I have worked other times: it holds 
a power over me that I don’t know how to 
explain" (Anon, 1978: 51). 


The hidden violence and temporal stasis 
of Wyeth’s unsparing New England 
landscapes resonate with Querejeta’s 
meseta: both Christina and Ines are held 
immobile and powerless in the face of the 
mysterious landscape. 


Other directors working with Querejeta during this period also drew on the 
powerful symbolism of Castile. The controversial documentary El 
desencanto/ The Disenchantment (Jaime Chavarri, 1976) centers on the 
family of Leopoldo Panero, the regime’s official poet, in the wake of his 
sudden death some fourteen years earlier. His pastoral poetry contrasts with 
the social reality of Astorga, the town in which they lived, which is wracked 
by parochial hypocrisy and hatred. In Las palabras de Max/ Max’s Words 
(Emilio Martinez-Lazaro, 1978), a divorced academic, Max (Ignacio 
Fernandez de Castro) travels with his teenage daughter (played by Gracia 
Querejeta, the producer’s daughter) to a villa in the Castilian countryside, 
where the location serves to underscore the father’s psychological and 
emotional isolation. 






The Disenchantment. Felicidad Panero 
walks through the windswept and 
abandoned country villa where she once 
lived with her deceased husband, 
Leopoldo, Franco’s official poet. 



Max isolated in the landscape in Max’s 
Words. 


Other landscapes 

Although the majority of Querejeta’s productions during the 1970s made use 
of Castile to convey their anti-Francoist messages, the film Habla, mudita/ 
Speak, Little Mute (Gutierrez Aragon, 1973) stands out as a departure from 



Exploring the mystical Basque landscape in 
The South. 



Jose Luis Lopez as the urban outsider in 
Speak, Little Mute. 


this politicized style of filmmaking. Its release also signals the beginnings of 
a trend in Spanish film that explores the wilderness of the Northern regions 
of Spain. Speak, Little Mute and the later Feroz/ Fierce (also directed by 
Gutierrez Aragon in 1984) are set in the wet, mountainous region of 
Cantabria. Taking his lead, other directors under Querejeta also turn to the 
Northern wilderness for inspiration: El sur/ The South (Victor Erice, 1983) 
and Tasio (Montxo Armendarix, 1984) exploits the vistas of the breathtaking 
green forests and valleys of the Basque country and Navarre respectively. 

If the Spanish miracle years of the 1960s were shaped by accelerated 
economic growth, urbanization and prosperity, the period between 1973 and 
1984 was marked by recession, environmental crisis and a subsequent 
process of counter-urbanization. The slump in economic growth was a result 
of the 1973 Oil Crisis, which had a particularly severe effect on Spain. As its 
economy was more reliant on external factors than most, the repercussions 
of the crisis were more intensely felt (Lawlor and Rigby, 1998:101). This 
crisis led to far-reaching social and spatial changes. The city, which during 
the 1960s was emblematic of progress and modernization, became for many 
in the 1970s an ugly symbol of unrestrained capitalism and unemployment. 
Moreover, the shortage of petroleum prompted Western nations to reassess 
their consumption habits, which in turn generated an increased awareness of 
the natural environment. The journalist Pedro Costa Morata demonstrates 
that Spain was no exception to this rule, nothing that 1973 was the year in 
which Spanish environmentalism gained momentum (1985:171). In this 
context, therefore, it is perhaps not coincidental that several Spanish 
filmmakers turned to the rural for inspiration. 



Speak, Little Mute: The Cantabrian 
mountains, which are veiled in mist, are 
inaccessible to the urban gaze. 


The problematic relation between the rural and the urban provides the focus 
of both Speak, Little Mute and Fierce. In the former, this tension arises 
between Ramiro (Jose Luis Lopez Vazquez) a middle-age linguist from 
Madrid, and the residents of a Cantabrian village in which he spends his 
holidays. In the latter, Luis (Fernando Fernan Gomez), a psychologist who is 
on holiday in the country, finds a local boy who has been transformed into a 
bear. He captures the boy and takes him back to the city, where the 
psychologist attempts to “civilize” the bear so that the boy/bear may become 
a human once again. Through the use of poetic visual language, the 
wilderness of Northern Spain in both films is represented as a mysteriously 
remote terrain, positioned beyond the reach of its urban visitors. The use 
camera movement conveys this eloquently. Extreme long shots, together 
with the horizontal panning and vertical tilting of the camera, mould a 
sublime vision of nature that is both inaccessible and limitless. In seeking to 
separate the urban and the rural both spatially and symbolically, the films 
articulate an anxiety towards both the ecological fallout of industrialization 
and the demise of Spanish rural life. 





The forest as sublime in Fierce! Taming the wilderness in Fierce! 



Rediscovering roots: representing a ... from childhood to late middle age. The 
disappearing way of life in Tasio. Three compositional symmetry suggests a 

different actors play the role of Tasio... symbiotic relation between man and land. 


Tasio similarly expresses a need to preserve the rural landscape. Rather than 
focusing on man’s alienation from nature, however, this film captures the 
experience of rural life from the perspective of those who dwell there. It 
centers on the life experiences of Tasio, one of the last remaining charcoal 
burners in Navarre, who as his friends and family all eventually migrate to 
the city, stays alone in his village. As foregrounded in the film’s promotional 
tagline, “a hymn to freedom,” the protagonist throughout remains free from 
the pervasive structures of modern capitalism, an aspect which particularly 
appealed to Querejeta (Gurruchaga, 1984: n.p.). 


Marginal spaces 

From the 1980s onwards, Querejeta’s filmmaking realigned itself with 
profound industrial and political changes. The removal of censorship in 1977 
along with Spain’s long-awaited transition to democracy in 1982 inevitably 
altered both the style and general concerns of his films. Indeed, no longer the 
enfant terrible of the film industry, Querejeta’s work now became part of the 
establishment: feted by the new socialist government, the PSOE, he would 
consistently receive generous subsidies for his productions. However, this 
did not mean that the political resistance that underpinned his earlier work 
would lose momentum. The struggle that he once articulated against 
Francoist ideology would now be directed towards Spain’s embrace of free- 
market capitalism—or, more specifically, to support those that have been left 
behind in its wake. Without the strictures of censorship, Querejeta’s ethical 
vision could now be openly expressed through a more social realist style of 
filmmaking. This shift in style, moreover, brought with it a general shift in 
emphasis from rural to urban spaces. As such, Querejeta’s productions 
during this period sought to enunciate the social reality of Spain from the 
geographical speaking position of those who have been marginalized by an 


urbanized country. 



Real-life teenage delinquents in disguise in 
Fast, Fast. 



In-between spaces, in-between identities. 



In transition: the Spanish economy depicted 
simultaneously as rural and industrial. 


The first of these films was Deprisa, deprisa/ Fast, Fast (Carlos Saura, 

1980), which centers on a gang of migrant delinquents who roam around the 
fringes of Madrid, stealing cars and robbing banks. Neither rural nor urban, 
neither adults nor children, the delinquents’ in-between identity is reflected 
in their marginal location on the periphery of the city. In their search for 
authenticity, Saura and Querejeta cast real-life delinquents for the roles of 
the teenagers. Ironically, the fictional trajectory of the protagonist, Pablo 
(Jose Antonio Valdelomar), would turn out to anticipate events in the actor’s 
real life. Three weeks before the premiere of Fast, Fast, Valdelomar was 
arrested for robbing a bank on the outskirts of Madrid (Anon, 1981: 27). As a 
result, the actor could not attend the premiere of his own film since he was 
serving a prison sentence. In an interview, Querejeta has stressed his social 
engagement with juvenile delinquency and interest in the causes behind this 
issue (Hernandez Les. 1986: 88). 

This interest would also go on to yield several later productions like Fast, 
Fast that would explore the relationship between the social and the spatial. 
27 Floras/ 27Hours (Montxo Armendariz, 1987), for instance, follows the 
lives of two teenage junkies in San Sebastian, a city then afflicted with mass 
unemployment. The film’s tight, hermetic framing works to dislocate the 
characters from their surroundings and emphasizes the solipsistic nature of 
their heroin abuse, while the washed-out, glacial hues of grey and blue reflect 
the emotional coldness the youth encounter in their families and personal 
lives. Teenage life would also provide the focal point for Armendariz’s next 
collaboration with Querejeta, Historias del Kronen/ Stories of the Kronen 
(t995)> which depicts the ennui of a group of privileged, upper-middle class 
students one summer in Madrid. As Fouz-Hernandez has pointed out, the 
space of the city at night becomes a major ground for youth resistance in the 
film (2000). Barrio (Fernando Leon, 1998), which focuses on younger 
teenagers, is also set in Madrid. The city in this film is one of static, 
exclusionary borders that further marginalize the young characters. As in 
Deprisa, deprisa, these films reveal the extent to which social identities are 
constituted and shaped by their surroundings. 



Social and geographical entrapment in 
Barrio. 


Maribel Verdu as heroin addict in 27 
Hours. Shallow focus here cocoons the 
teenager from her surroundings. 
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Movement and stasis. This stationary jet 
ski, which the protagonist, Rai wins in a 
competition, is poignantly ironic. It points 
to a fantastical journey that he will never 
make, thereby foregrounding the 
confinement of his immediate milieu. 


Teenage identity hangs precariously in 
the balance in Stories of the Kronen, 
based on the eponymous novel by Jose 
Angel Manas. 



In recent years, Querejeta has also focused his attention on issues beyond the 
national borders of Spain. For instance, El ulimo viaje de Robert 
Rylands/The Last Journey of Robert Ry lands (directed by his daughter, 
Gracia Querejeta, 1996) is a psychological drama set entirely in Oxford, while 
Cuernos de espuma/ Shampoo Horns (Manuel Toledano, 1998) is a 
fictionalized account of the drag queen nightclub scene in New York. With 
Jaime Corcuera’s hard-hitting documentaries La espalda del mundo/ The 
Back of the World (2000) and the Invierno en Bagdad/ Winter in Baghdad 
(2004), the producer has continued to back projects which center on the 
marginalized and the dispossessed, but on a global scale. While La espalda 
del mundo examines child labour in Peru, the death penalty in the United 
States, and political refugees in Sweden, Invierno en Bagdad provides an 
expose of the atrocities committed in the recent Iraq War. In narrating other 
geographical spaces, these films arguably seek to widen the horizons of Elias 
Querejeta as a producer. 









In Alou’s Letters, the horizon offers the 
utopian promise of the first world. 



Mondays in the Sun : The ex-shipbuilders 
Santa (Javier Bardem) and Jose (Luis Tosar) 
remain afloat in a boat they have 
commandeered. Unmoored from a fixed 
geographical point, their positioning 
articulates their social displacement. 



Alou experiences Spain through a series Fortress Spain: the movement of illegal 
of clandestine and transitional spaces. immigrants is both channelled and closely 

regulated. 


If these productions all seek to represent the global over the local, Los luries 
al sol/ Mondays in the Sun (Fernando Leon, 2002) and Las cartas deAlou/ 
Alou’s Letters (Montxo Armendariz, 1990) demonstrate how the local is 
affected by the global. Addressing the growing Spanish social problems of 
male unemployment and illegal immigration respectively, the films point to 
globalization as their cause. In Mondays in the Sun, Santa (Javier Bardem) 
plays an unemployed shipbuilder who angrily protests against a global, post¬ 
industrial economy through which Spain imports foreign ships and, in the 
process, makes indigenous workers redundant. But while the nation readily 
promotes capital’s unfettered mobility, it pointedly does not encourage the 
free movement of immigrants. This is borne out in Alou’s Letters , in which a 
picaresque narrative follows Alou (Mulie Jarju), an illegal Senegalese 
immigrant, in constant search of work and shelter. The protagonists in each 
film, Santa and Alou, dream of other places: Santa fantasises about living in 
Australia, while Alou dreams of finding an utopian Spain that will integrate 
him into society. The tension between fantasy and reality is evoked in Alfredo 
Mayo’s cinematography, whose warm, sunlit palette in both films provides a 
contrast to the protagonists’ dismal material surroundings. 



Santa imagines Australia in his shabby His fantasies about avast land of 
pension. opportunity contrast to the shabbiness of 

his cramped bedroom. 


Despite his age, Elias Querejeta tirelessly continues to make a significant 
impact on the Spanish film industry. This was borne out in April 2008, when 
Querejeta was awarded a lifetime achievement award—the latest of a long 
line—at the San Sebastian Festival of Cinema and Human Rights. There, he 
was commended for his courageous and socially committed method of 
filmmaking that has consistently spoken out against injustice (Montero, 
2008). Inspired by his award, Querejeta went on to make his debut as 
director the following year with the documentary Cerca de tus ojos/ Close To 
Your Eyes (2009), a film that observes the many breaches of human rights 
which are committed throughout the world. Although the producer has 
always remained tight-lipped about future projects, he will undoubtedly 
continue to support young Spanish directors and to promote cinema as a 
force of visual truth. As I have shown, to trace the history of Querejeta’s 
productions is to trace the history of modern Spain. And this history, we have 












Close To Your Eyes investigates human 
rights issues through the eyes of a journalist, 
played by the actress Isabel Verdu. 


seen, has been dependent on constant geographical transformation. From 
the idyllic rural backwaters of Next Autumn to the global flows of Mondays 
in the Sun> the recurrent emphasis on Spanish landscape in his work has 
consistently provided a means of political resistance. 
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Notes 


1. For instance, the director Fernando Leon’s proposal for Barrio (1998) 
simply took the form of a letter where he scribbled just a brief outline of the 
film (Ponga, 2002: 39) [return to page 1] 

2. Eceiza moved to Madrid in 1957, where he enrolled at the national film 
school, the Institute of Cinematographic Research and Practice (Instituto de 
Investigaciones y Experiencias Cinematograficas) and began collaborating for 
the film journals Film ideal and Nuestro cine/ Our Cinema. Querejeta 
followed his friend to the capital in i960, where he would find work at the 
polemical left-wring production company UNINCI. Despite not enrolling at 
the film school, Querejeta would make invaluable contacts with Eceiza’s fellow 
graduate, who would soon make up the collaborative team for their first 
production together. 

3. According to Hernandez Les, all references had to be omitted to the bloody 
and divisive Spanish Civil War (1936-1939), during which Franco seized 
control of Spain (1986:161). 

4. Known in Spanish as “los anos de desarrollo,” Spain’s industrial growth 
during this period was almost unparalleled in the Western world—only Japan 
would boast a higher rate (Harrison and Corkhill, 1995: 76) 

5. As Riquer I. Permanyer shows, Madrid alone grew by two million during 
this period (1995: 263). 

6. In 1966, the producer argued in defence: “I try to fight against the system 
by using its own arms” (Monleon, 1966: 6). 

7. Because of censorship, any mention in the script of the polemical Civil War 
had to modified to just “the war” (D’Lugo, 1991: 56; Hernandez Les, 1986: 

164). 

8. Geraldine Chaplin, daughter of Charlie, met Carlos Saura during the film 
premiere of Dr Zhivago (David Lean, 1965). Saura and Chaplin swiftly 
became lovers, and had a son together in 1974. Chaplin first made her 
appearance in Saura’s films in Peppermint Frappe (1967), and went on to star 
in a further eight Saura/Querejeta collaborations. During the 1960s and 
1970s, Querejeta always supported the appearances of foreign actors in his 
productions, as they served to widen the appeal of his films outside of Spain. 
freturn to page 2I 






9. This style of lighting was made possible through the following techniques: 
the use of more sensitive, faster to develop film stock which produced darker 
images (Barroso, 1989: 240); a reliance on natural lighting when filming 
inside buildings (Barroso, 1989: 246) and a preference for filming at dawn 
and dusk, a time which the Cuadrado would affectionately call “the witching 
hour” (“la hora bruja”) (Barroso, 1989: 244). Having received his professional 
training from Cuadrado, Escamilla took over from his colleague as director of 
photography two weeks before the end of filming Pascual Duarte, as the latter 
had to be rushed to hospital for an operation on his eyes (Heredero, 1994: 
248). In the several productions that followed, most notably in The 
disenchantment/El desencanto, Cria cuervos and Elisa, vida mia, his style of 
photography remains practically the same as that of Cuadrado. Escamilla has 
commented that Cuadrado had indelible influence on his cinematography 
(Heredero, 1994: 248). However, in later films such as El amor brujo (Carlos 
Saura, 1986), which were not part of “la factoria Querejeta,” Escamilla 
appears to find his own style of photography, experimenting with more 
artificial-looking high-key lighting. 

10. She also appeared in Saura/Querejeta collaborations Ana y los lobos/Ana 
and the Wolves (1972) and Mama cumple cien ahos/ Mama Is One Hundred 
Years Old (1979), in which she plays an English au pair who comes to work for 
a bourgeois family in an isolated country house in Torrelodones, Castile. 
Presided over by the senile and infirm Mama (Rafaela Aparicio), who 
symbolises the rapidly ageing dictator, the house is presented as a microcosm 
for Francoist Spain. This symbolism of the Spanish home can be seen in the 
most famous Saura/Querejeta collaboration Cria cuervos/ Raise Ravens 
(1976), which also starred Chaplin. Although set within Madrid, the gloomy 
low-key lighting and camerawork focus our attention on the sheer scale and 
consistency of the home, and huge mahogany furniture and high ceilings 
create an architecture of oppression. In addition to these, she also appeared in 
Saura’s earlier Stress es tres, tres/ Stress Is Three, Three (1967),whose 
protagonist Fernando (Fernando Cebrian), becomes violently jealous as the 
characters travel through the Castilian landscape. Saura has commented that 
the violence in the film appears to irrupt from the surrounding landscape 
(Braso, 1974: 213). 
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Goodbye Germany: emigration, 
reality TV and Schadenfreude 

by Mattias Frey 

The most remarkable development in recent German television is the 
proliferation of “emigration shows.” Since 2006, a host of docusoaps has 
followed Germans planning to emigrate and chronicled their experiences in 
the destination countries. For the purposes of this article, I will focus on 
Goodbye Deutschland - Die Auswanderer (Goodbye Germany - The 
Goodbye, Germany, perhaps the most Emigrants, VOX), perhaps the most prominent of the programs. Each 

prominent of the emigration shows. episode of Goodbye Germany introduces in parallel three or four German 

pairs or families who are about to leave the country. (Sometimes, the show 
depicts a family that emigrated years before.) 




“Breathtaking expanses and fascinating ... not to mention “friendly people.” 
light” attract Germans to South Africa . . . 



The Vaassen family moved to the Cape 
Town area four years ago. 


The first scenes reveal the subjects’ destinations, their reasons behind their 
planned emigration, their expectations for their new home and of what they 
will miss from Germany. The subjects pack their belongings, celebrate going- 
away parties and take tearful leave from friends and relatives, usually at the 
airport. The next scenes usually convey the first night in the destination 
country and the first few weeks of accommodation and/or job hunting, 
exploring the new surroundings, shopping for amenities and the first days of 
work or school. The narrative is propelled by an ironic voice-over narrator 
and punctuated by the subjects’ problems with the local bureaucracy, 
language inadequacies, homesickness, difficulty in acquiring employment or 
disillusionment with promised work (i.e., too much work, too little money), 
intra-familial strife and general disappointment with the new “culture” (e.g., 
too hot, too cold, homes not up to German standards, people too unfriendly). 
These misfortunes often climax with a subject bursting into tears. In 
memorable stories, the subjects end up failing miserably and returning home 
to Germany. 











Goodbye Germany and its counterparts alternate between entertaining a 
utopian version of emigration and dramatizing its very failure, a pattern that 
allows us to deliberate on the broader narratological and emotional 
underpinnings of “reality TV” and meditate on why we love to see others fail. 
Moreover, this article contextualizes the programs against current German 
popular discourses of “brain drain” and “national exodus.” Attending to the 
shows’ representational and dramaturgical strategies, I examine how the 
genre both responds to and constitutes new post-wall conceptions of German 
identity. 




Animated maps graphically depict... ... the geographical movements of the 

emigrants. 



To achieve a clearer picture of the format’s formal designs and in particular 
the importance of the voice-over, let us take the example of the Goodbye 
Germany episode broadcast on 5 February 2008 (season three, episode five). 
The program begins with the Vaassen family in South Africa, “a country,” the 
female voice-over narrator tells us over panoramas of mountains and 
shorelines, “with breathtaking expanses and fascinating light.” These features 
—and the “friendly people”—led the Vaassen family to say goodbye to their 
native Germany four years ago, emigrating to the Cape Town area six months 
after their first holidays to the nation. Wife Birgit and husband Rainer explain 
that they moved in order to be able to spend more time with their kids, 
Christian (10) and Elisa (7). The children seem to remember little about their 
homeland. They prefer South Africa, according to Christian in close-up with 
his sister on the beach, because “in Germany there’s no mountains or sea.” 
Rainer, a former farmer, would like to “Oh really?” the narrator inteijects. 

expand their B&B. 



Birgit Vaassen wanted to spend more . . . Christian and Elisa, who remember 
time with her children . . . little about Germany. 













Rainer and Birgit face stiff competition . . . which are often bigger and have pools 
from other B&Bs. Birgit checks out the or ocean views, 
rivals . . . 



Detlef Reimer is a truck driver with a dream. 


The Vaassens arrived in Somerset West after an 8000 km. journey from 
Merzenich, a suburb of Cologne, where Birgit had been in the fashion 
business; Rainer was a farmer. In South Africa the pair runs a B&B and Birgit 
supplements the family’s income with a position as saleswoman for a local 
granite company. Over shots of the family establishment, the narrator 
wonders if the family hasn’t succumbed to unrealistic ambitions: after all, 

“the couple are not trained hotel managers, but hope for the best.” Indeed, 
Birgit and Rainer have conflicting plans for their business and argue on 
camera about the interior design. Rainer wants to expand; Birgit wonders 
how they could cope. She often stays up with the guests until 2 a.m. and then 
must begin her second job at 6 a.m. According to the narrator, the B&B 
suffers from competition from all sides. In her car, Birgit surveys the many 
other area accommodations, which often have large pools and gardens. Life in 
South Africa, the narrator summarizes, “is not so simple,” before the program 
moves to a new segment in Dortmund, where the truck driver Detlef Reimer 
dreams about moving to Spain. 

Detlef Reimer, his wife Beatrix and their 10 year-old son Niklas plan to 
emigrate from Dortmund to Cambrils, a suburb of Barcelona. Detlef feels that 
life is too stressful in Germany and his wife and son hope for warm weather 
and a swimming pool. In a scene in Niklas’ bedroom, his six year-old nephew 
Lukas asks him whether it is warm in Spain. “It’s 30 degrees C everyday,” 
Niklas says. Looking to someone off-screen, presumably for a cue, Lukas asks 
his young uncle whether he will have a “giant swimming pool.” Niklas replies: 
“Not a giant one, but...” This initial sequence ends with a pan over the 
Reimer’s neighborhood of purpose-built apartment buildings on a cloudy day. 
The voice-over intones, “The Reimer family wants to trade their high-rise 
apartment block for a house with pool under the Spanish sun. There it can 
only get better, they say... Can’t it?” 








Since Niklas is teased for his lack of Nephew Lukas: “How warm is it in 

athletic prowess, that gives the Reimers Spain?” 
another reason to go. 




Setting up Schadenfreude: “30 degrees C 
everyday,” Niklas replies. 


Looking to the producers for his cue, six 
year-old Lukas unwittingly anticipates 
later disappointments. 



Detlef Reimer longs to leave gray Germany 
behind ... 


Before we see the Reimers embark for Spain, there follows a sequence with 
another family, the Janssens. Ten months ago the family from Hagen moved 
to Brad Creek, a rural town by Calgary. Forty-six year-old Regine Janssen 
explains how one is to behave in order to avoid bears and deer. “First it 
looked so good for the Janssens,” the narrator explains. The pair had the 
opportunity to work at the Bavarian Inn, a German restaurant in the area: 
Reimund as chef and Regine as service manager. Unfortunately, Regine was 
fired by the (also German) manager Charley Hohlschuh, under mysterious 
circumstances that he vaguely tries to justify in interview. Regine has now 
been rehired, but she complains that she has to do cleaning in the restaurant. 

The episode returns to the Vaassens, where Birgit is again surveying the 
neighborhood. The “competition is enormous,” the male voice-over explains. 
The area is full of Germans with who have the same business idea. Indeed, 
the program shifts focus to another German family in Somerset West. This 
couple, Frank Kiihne and his wife Karin, came from Augsburg to realize the 
same dream as the Vaassens and bought a property in the area for 700,000 
euros to run a B&B; the family was featured across several episodes since 
Goodbye Germany’s first season. Their dream, explains Karin with tears in 
her eyes, has turned into a “nightmare”; the Kiihnes are selling up in order to 












return to Germany. 




... with his wife Beatrix and youngest son 
Niklas. 


The episode cuts back to the Reimers. They are searching the internet for 
accommodation in Spain. The voice-over informs the viewer that the family 
has signed a three-year lease on a row house before asking, “Was that 
perhaps a bit hasty?” After a tearful goodbye party with family and friends, 
the Reimers set off by car. Once they cross the border to Spain, Detlef stops at 
a gas station: 

“I’ve arrived home. Every time that I have driven here with my 
truck I’ve had the feeling that this is my true homeland.” 

As the Reimers approach their new neighborhood in Cambrils, the female 
voice-over provides general geographical information. “Cambrils is located in 
Catalonia, an autonomous region in northeastern Spain.” The female narrator 
adds another select fact: “In winter, the temperatures range from 8 to 13 
degrees C.” The family arrives at their property and inspects the house and 
grounds. As the segment continues, there is an increasing sense of 
disappointment, prompted by the narrator, who repeats and elaborates on 
her earlier comments: 

“The Reimers signed a contract for three years. Wasn’t that a bit 
hasty? Was this the Spanish coziness that the Reimers expected? 

From home, the photos on the internet looked so promising.” 

The off-screen voice suggests that the family will have trouble paying the 
expensive rent. The property is actually smaller than their flat in Dortmund; 
in Spain, the Reimers did not realize, real estate advertisements include the 
terrace and garden in their calculation of total square meters. Beatrix surveys 
the back garden and says she wishes to learn the national language and meet 
the neighbors. The voice-over narrator dampens any hope: 


“What she doesn’t yet know is that it will prove difficult to make 
acquaintances: the neighborhood is made up largely of holiday 
homes only inhabited in the summer.” 




Detlef s older children will stay behind in ... and take over the old apartment. 
Dortmund . . . 
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Daughter Sarah takes her parents’ plans Detlef s motto: “If life’s shit, then at least 

especially hard. live in the sun.” 


When the movers come from Germany, the Reimers are at least happy to 
unpack and make their new home more cozy. Nevertheless, as the male 
narrator explains, “Everything is going wrong.” The first night was “freezing” 
in the words of Beatrix Reimer; the idea of a warm Spain with balmy days and 
swimming pools—after all, one of the major reasons for coming—has given 
way to Detlef lighting newspapers ablaze in the fireplace. Spanish houses, 
unlike Dortmund flats, do not have central heating. The portable space 
heaters with which the property was outfitted caused the electricity to fail, the 
visibly exhausted mother reports in interview. Over images of Detlef stoking a 
sorry fire, the male narrator intones: 

“In Spain, nighttime winter temperatures typically range between 
5 and 8 degrees C...not exactly conducive to a vacation feeling.” 

Undeterred by a disappointing night, the family heads to the waterfront. 
However, here too they are disillusioned: “The beach turns out to be nothing 
but a harbor for yachts: disappointing.” As the family peers, visibly insecure, 
toward the sea, the future for the Reimers does not look bright. The narrator 
sums up the family’s precarious situation in the episode’s final shot, 

“In three weeks Detlef s holidays are over and he must go back on 
the road with his truck. Beatrix and Niklas only know a few words 
of Spanish, let alone Catalan, the region’s other official language. 

Any personal contacts to their surroundings should prove 
difficult....Good that the Reimers don’t know now how many 
problems will come their way. ” 

The basic function of the voice-over in non-fiction television programs 
including wildlife programs, cooking shows and reality TV is to 

“establish a link between the audience and the programme 
narrative, by inviting the viewer to involve himself or herself in 
the ongoing progress of the story” (Bignell 2004:100). 

The heterodiegetic voice-over in Goodbye Germany conforms initially to this 

general purpose. Alternating between a male and a female speaker between 
dtso oreeK nG3r L/3iQ3ry. . .i i 

stones, the narrator typically begins segments by providing background 

details about the family and factual information about its destination. This 

expository function often includes statistics (e.g., “4,000 Germans live in 

Somerset West”), which furnish the voice-over with authority. A 

distinguishing feature of the German programs is the ironic, subjective 

commentary that encroaches into the voice-over as each family’s story 

develops. 












Where Regine Janssen watches out for 
bears and was promised a job at the 
“Bavarian Inn”. . . 



. . . until manager Charley Hohlschuh fired 
her. 



Regine is back at the Bavarian Inn as 
supervisor, her husband Reimund is a chef. 


The alternation between expositive and subjective voice-over on display in 
this episode is key to the German format’s project. The voices who announce 
statistics about emigre populations in South Africa and Spain’s political 
geography from their Olympian, heterodiegetic position are then to be trusted 
as they calmly—but scathingly—dash the dreams of their “foolish” subjects. In 
truth, the “informational” content of the vocal narration is selected with great 
economy: the details of Spanish meteorological trends clearly serve to 
dampen the Reimer’s hopes for year-round warm weather. The scene with 
Niklas and his nephew musing on the subject was in turn included to set up 
this disappointment. As will be clear from my discussion of the actual 
sociology of emigration, for as much as the shows may include some facts of 
German emigration, they do not represent the phenomenon factually. 

The calm, deep male and female voices anticipate the problems that are to 
come. Later, when these issues do in fact arise, they scold the subjects’ 
ignorance and thereby lend themselves even greater authority. More than 
omniscient, these narrators are know-it-alls. Framed by this commentary, the 
fates of the subjects seem inevitable. The viewer is left to think that, if these 
narrators predicted the failures, the subjects must be simply too stupid to 
realize their mistakes. The narration’s rhetorical questions address us 
directly; its irony invites us to judge the subjects. Together, we and the voice¬ 
over conspire against the emigrants. 

In cases like the Reimers’, the format’s authoritative but ironic narration 
offers the viewer a moral to the prospect of emigration. On a national level, 
the programs’ rags to rags stories tell Germans that there is no place like 
home. Even in segments tracking very successful emigrants, the format’s 
message is mixed. The shows begin by listing the destination country’s 
attributes (e.g., sun or “laid-back culture”) only to dwell on the “flaws” in 
comparison to Germany. In the aforementioned 5 February 2008 episode, for 
example, the voice-over admonishes viewers who watch the Vaassen family 
argue about expanding their business, 

“South Africa does not have the strong national social security 

system like at home.” 

Furthermore, the case of Regine Janssen’s employment at the restaurant 
illustrates that, “unlike in Germany, in Canada waitresses are also responsible 
for cleaning in restaurants.” Shows emphasize problems of children keeping 
up German language skills; participants miss German punctuality and 
discipline, dark bread and affordable asparagus. As some subjects seem to 
thrive and others fail abroad, the format affords the pleasure of foreign 
landscapes and the utopian dream of emigration as well as the Schadenfreude 
of some fellow Germans’ stupidity or even ruin. 

Go to page 2 
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Running a B&B in South Africa is no vacation 
and ... 


Sympathy alternation, or 
Schadenfreude and Reality TV 

Although the emigration series participate in a peculiarly German public discourses, 
their editing, narrative form and address resemble an array of international 
formatted documentaries and reality TV. Take for example Goodbye Germany’s 
cross-cutting between successful and unsuccessful emigrants. This pattern is also a 
fixture among casting and gamedoc programs such as the various national iterations 
of Deutschland sucht den Superstar ( Germany’s Looking for the Superstar , RTL), 
American Idol (FOX), Austria’s Starmania (ORFi) or Britain’s Got Talent (ITV). 
Typically, these programs follow scenes of truly superb performers with sequences of 
(intentionally or not) poor or bizarre performances. This design of variation, what I 
would call sympathy alternation, is vital to the shows’ narrative structure and 
rhythm. 

Stella Bruzzi calls patterns of crisis and conflict in reality TV “the crisis structure” 
(2006:127-128). In her formulation, this is how reality TV maximizes entertainment 
value: 



... Frank and Karin Kuhne want out of the 
B&B they run. 


“The inherently dialectical structure of many of these formats ... leads 
naturally to conflict: personalities clash, individuals argue and assert 
themselves, reconciliations are reached and often broken. Conflict is also 
an important factor in the programs’ broad appeal and series ... [which] 
are structured around a formalised series of collisions” (138). 

To my mind we need to press this concept further. Surely, conflict is the basis of all 
drama, from Aristotle to classical Hollywood cinema and beyond. The more urgent 
questions are what kind of entertainment and what kind of crises? Why we find these 
outcomes so desirable? 



The Kuhnes are sick of pandering to their 
guests’ fickle whims. 


The couple will move back to Augsburg to 
escape their South African “nightmare," 
once their dream. 


For me, the answer to these quandaries lies, for instance, in the subtle but scathing 
Goodbye Germany off-screen narration. The attitude (if not form) of Goodbye 
Germany’s voice-over finds comparisons with the snide heterodiegetic remarks on 
Come Dine With Me (Channel Four) and the “know-it-all” host figures and 
homodiegetic narrators on Britain’s Got Talent or in Property Snakes & Ladders 
(Channel Four). These figures and voices encourage the viewer—if the editing had 
not already been sufficient—into a position of pleasure in the subjects’ misfortune. 












On the Internet, Detlef finds accommodation 
in Spain. 


Reality TV’s production of Schadenfreude clearly begins in the pre-production 
selection process and continues with prompts, interview questions and framing 
during filming, the editing of story arcs with (and into) crises and the attitude of the 
onscreen interlocutor and/or off-screen narrator. 

In its most positive incarnation, Schadenfreude is a “love for justice” (Portmann 
2000: xx). But is it truly this noble emotion that drives us to watch these tales of 
crisis en masse ? It could be argued that a democratic mode of Schadenfreude rules 
for programs like Punk’d (MTV) or Anonymous (ITV), which treat high-status 
celebrities to embarrassment and humiliation and thereby brings them down to “our 
level.” But where, after all, is the justice in the destruction of a working-class family’s 
dream to move to Spain? To claim that these programs merely punish the stupid and 
ill-prepared would disavow what we know about the precise pre-programming of 
these failures. 



The Reimers’ journey from Dortmund.to Cambrils . . . 







. . . takes a whole day and night by car. After crossing the border to Spain, Detlef 

is satisfied: “I’ve arrived home.” 



Indeed, the clear cues that make these crises seem inevitable appeal to our sense that 
suffering should have meaning, that it derives from the subjects’ “obvious” oversights 
and poor planning. Empirical psychological studies show that another person’s 
responsibility for a misfortune intensifies Schadenfreude (Van Dijk, et al. 2008). 
Reality TV therefore manufactures this sense of the subjects’ culpability for failure 
through formal means, lest the viewer feel sympathy or pity. The consumption of 
Schadenfreude encourages our sense of intellectual and moral superiority over the 
documented subject. The subjects’ failures are self-confirmations that soothe our 
self-esteem and excuse our inertia. When a dreadful singer bombs or the Reimers 
must return home, we feel better about our position on the couch watching them and 
our failure to act on our own aspirations. 



. . . for Beatrix and Niklas . . . 


. . . and for Sarah, who is staying behind in 


Leaving friends and family is difficult. . . 







Germany. 



“Cambrils is located in Catalonia, an 
autonomous region in northeastern Spain.” 



“In winter, the temperatures range from 8 to 
13 degrees C.” 


Schadenfreude is not a new phenomenon, just as the narratological and emotional 
underpinnings of reality TV have a long pre-history in the medium and in the 
documentary. Nonetheless, this guilty pleasure does seem to be more readily 
available and to have become socially acceptable. In a recent poll, only one of every 
three participants admitted having a bad conscience for enjoying another’s 
misfortune (Wilkins 2009). John Portmann encourages us to see Schadenfreude “in 
terms of apportioning credit and debit” (12). I find this analogy appropriate at an 
historical point where another sort of credit has proved overdrawn. To my mind 
Schadenfreude is a symptom of the hopelessness that flourishes in times when the 
gap between the most and least successful is widest—and when the reminders of this 
disparity are most stark. 

Emigration TV as a phenomenon 

As noted above, Goodbye Germany is but one of a whole host of emigration 
programs. These include Mein neues Leben (My New Life, Kabel 1), Mein neuer Job 
(My New Job, Kabel 1), Aufund davon (Up and Away, VOX), Grenzenlos verliebt 
(Love Without Borders, VOX), Tranen am Terminal (Tears at the Terminal, Kabel 
1), Umzug in ein neues Leben (Move to a New Life, RTL) and Die Auswanderer (The 
Emigrants, PRO7). Although the bulk of these series has appeared on private 
channels, the nation’s public and regional channels followed suit with series and 
numerous one-off documentations of their own (Deutschland ade [Germany adieu, 
ARD]). Additionally, long-running news formats (e.g. Spiegel TV) devote special 
programs to emigrants or instruct countrymen on how one might best become an 
expatriate. The sheer number of series is but one marker of their popularity among 
producers as a “ratings guarantee.” Audiences are similarly enthusiastic. Three 
episodes after its August 2006 premiere, Goodbye Germany boasted an 8% share of 
television spectators (and 9.3% of 14-49 year-olds) on Tuesdays at 8.15pm (Mantel 
2006); in July 2007 VOX doubled the broadcast time to 120 minutes. Daily reruns 
make these shows inescapable for afternoon viewers. 

German emigration TV is more or less interchangeable. The few distinguishing 
variations in form, style and subjects prove the rule. For instance, My New Job 
features a competitive element: three contestants must prove their worth to land a 
“dream job” abroad. The show then illustrates the first days of the subjects’jobs. 
Typical examples are Bernd Mielke, an electrician in Mallorca or Maria Hahn, who 
works in a parrot nursery on Tenerife. 

Up and Away specializes in shorter-term “emigrations” such as au-pair sojourns, 
school years abroad, or gap years. Witness Riikiye, a 20-year old woman who is doing 
an internship at a day care in Spain or Alex (20) and Lilli (18), groupies who follow 
the band “Tokio Hotel” on tour. In a typical episode it also depicts one subject who 
comes to Germany from a foreign country (e.g. a Romanian au pair). 

Love Without Borders revolves around long-distance relationships, usually 
witnessing the resolution of this situation when the German packs her bags to move 
to an exotic locale. The public-channel contribution Nix wie raus (Nothing Like 
Getting Away, hr), although advertised in previews and suggested in its title to be 
part of the emigration-show wave, is actually a more traditional travel show offering 
attractive destinations within Germany and Europe. Kabel l’s short-lived series 
Tears at the Terminal filmed groups waiting in airport terminals. Its presenter 
spontaneously interviews them and tries to provoke stories. 

Finally, Die Rilckkehrer (The Returners, VOX) takes a short cut to drama by 
featuring emigrated Germans returning to their homeland. A typical episode features 
a family like the Krejcis. Father Jens is teacher in the German school in 







The Reimers meet their new landlord with a 
polite “Buenos dias”. . . 



. . . one of the few words they know in 
Spanish. 



Hermannsburg, South Africa, but misses his Bavarian roots. He comes into conflict 
with his daughter, who is in love with a local boy and does not want to come along 
with the family back to Germany, where she will not be able to have a horse. 

This television format must be seen as part of a larger concern with emigration in the 
media and popular culture. In the mid- to late-‘oos, newspapers published a slough 
of articles with frightful statistics about emigration: “Every four minutes a German 
leaves his country,” the neo-liberal Cicero claimed, blaming high taxes and 
bureaucratic curbs on innovation for the exodus (Wolfram 2008). The quality Berlin 
daily Dev Tagesspiegel quoted government officials who said that the “creme de la 
creme” was leaving Germany (Der Tagesspiegel 2008). Munich’s left-leaning 
Siiddeutsche Zeitung cited a poll by the prestigious Allensbach Institute (Berth 
2008). It revealed that more than a fifth of Germans wanted to seek their chances 
overseas. Although the location and ideological persuasions of these publications 
varied, the message remained the same: Germany is experiencing a dangerous 
depopulation and brain drain and there are more people leaving than ever before. 
Many of the articles mentioned the television shows as symptomatic of an entire 
nation desperate for “anywhere but here.” The observations were not unfounded. The 
makers of Goodbye Germany and Up and Away released an instruction manual for 
emigrants with the Bertelsmann publishing house (Meier 2009). 

In order to highlight how these programs respond to these discourses, the 
representation of the subjects and the shows’ narrative trajectories deserve closer 
examination. In the typical emigration shows, it is above all ethnic German pairs or 
families leaving their homeland. In the rule the subjects are frustrated, often 
unemployed, and want an end to their “bureaucratic life” in their homeland. Many 
speak accented German from eastern Germany (especially Saxony), Westphalia or 
Swabia. Their destinations tend to be either exotic locales like India or Bali or 
Anglophone countries. Spain, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, USA, Canada, 
Sweden and Pacific islands are perhaps most often represented, in descending order 
of frequency. Many of the participants cannot speak fluently the language of their 
adopted culture. Although sometimes the participants travel with their career 
prospects secured, more often they have either vague ideas or risk entrepreneurial 
adventures in new fields. Exemplary jobs include work as a baker in Spain, ice cream 
entrepreneur in South Africa, architect’s assistant in Dubai, mechanic in Norway, 
cowboy in Texas, grape picker in Australia, caterer in Costa Rica, bellhop in New 
Zealand, crepe-makers in Utah, hotel manager on Gran Canaria, Husky trainer in 
northern Sweden and sausage vendor in Italy. 


The Reimers inspect the home for which they 
already have a three-year lease. 


Representation and reality 


The representation of German emigration in these shows is out of step with real 
patterns of migration to and from the country. The most recent statistical reports 
—Auswanderung aus Deutschland ([Emigration from Germany ], Sauer and Ette 
2007) and the Migrationsbericht des Bundesamtesfiir Migration und Flilchtlinge 
2007 ([Migration Report of the Federal Department for Migration and Refugees ], 
BAMF 2009)—offer a prospect of migration which diverges significantly from the 
popular imagination. First and foremost, the overwhelming majority (about 82%) of 
those leaving Germany are non-Germans. Of the 11.6 million people who left 
Germany between 1991 and 2007, 9.5 million were foreigners (BAMF 2009:146). 
This figure includes migrant workers, students returning to their home country and 








“Was this the Spanish coziness the Reimers 
expected?” 



“From home, the photos on the Internet 
looked so promising.” 



The ugly microwave is now the least of the 
family’s worries. 


asylum seekers denied permanent residence. This majority group of emigrants is 
almost never depicted in the TV programs (Up and Away being the exception that 
proves the rule). 

Even if we focus only on the emigration of German citizens from their home country, 
the true figures belie the media’s hysterical portrait of a mass exodus. In 2006, 
155,000 German citizens left Germany (Schupp et al. 2008: 1-2). Although it is true 
that this figure represents an absolute increase in emigration since the 1990s and 
that 2005 and 2006 were the first years since 1968 during which more Germans left 
the country than returned, it is important to put these numbers into context. In 
2006, about 100,000 Germans returned to Germany, making for a net emigration of 
about 55,000 Germans. At 0.01% of the population, this hardly constitutes a mass 
exodus. A European comparison puts these figures into perspective. In 2006, the 
same year that 155,000 Germans left Germany, 207,000 British citizens left the UK 
(National Statistics 2007:1-2). Taking into account the UK’s 2006 population of 
60,587,000 compared with Germany’s 82,300,000, we find that the UK experienced 
an 81% larger proportion of its citizens emigrating than German citizens leaving 
Germany that year. 

It is not only the quantitative extent of emigration that does not correspond to the 
perception of German reality TV programs and newspaper articles; the show subjects 
are not representative of the actual demographics of emigration. A significant 
number of participants in Goodbye Germany are working class, uneducated and/or 
unemployed—think of the Reimers in Spain. They wish to leave Germany 
permanently and the shows emphasize their naivete about the adopted culture as 
well as their lack of linguistic and professional skills. They often come from Eastern 
Germany or poor areas in the West and choose to embark for exotic lands or classic 
Anglophone immigration countries. 

In actuality, German emigrants tend to live abroad temporarily rather than 
permanently. Indeed there is no true “brain drain,” but rather a brain circulation: the 
most highly qualified are especially apt to return to Germany (Schupp et al. 2008: 
49). In the rule they are self-employed or businessmen (rather than businesswomen) 
between the ages of 16-40 (Sauer and Ette 2007: 38). Far from being ignorant about 
their chosen culture, the migrants have already spent time abroad and have contacts 
there; they typically speak the destination language “well” or “very well” (Schupp et 
al. 2008: 58). Their reasons for leaving are not only economic, but include social or 
cultural factors, educational or professional opportunities and the interests of 
retirees (Sauer and Ette 2007: 47-69). The emigrants come seldom from East 
Germany or relatively poor regions of West Germany. The highest rates of emigration 
are northern Hessen and southern Hessen including Frankfurt, the Lake Constance 
region and the Rhine-Palatinate province as well as Munich and Upper Bavaria. 
Indeed, excluding Berlin, the former East Germany exhibits the very lowest level of 
emigration (Sauer and Ette 2007: 34-37). 

The destination countries of German emigrants have changed dramatically in the last 
decades; this has not been registered in the narratives of Goodbye Germany and its 
kindred programs. Whereas in the 1950s two-thirds of German emigrants moved to 
the classical immigration countries USA, Canada, Australia or New Zealand, there 
has been a steady trend towards intra-European mobility. By the 1980s, 40% of 
emigration was taking place to other European countries; by 2000, two-thirds of 
emigrants remained on the continent. The most remarkable trend since 1995 has 
shown a dramatic rise of migration to Switzerland and the UK, as well as a steady 
increase of moves to Austria. (East German emigrants—to 28%—are particularly apt 















The Reimers are shocked at how small the 
row house is. 


to choose Switzerland or Austria as their destination countries.) The most popular 
destinations are currently Switzerland (15%), USA (9 %), Austria (7%), Poland (6%), 
UK (6%), Spain (5%) and France (5%) (Sauer and Ette 2007: 31-34). These trends do 
not correspond to the stories of German emigrants on domestic television. Although 
Goodbye Germany and the like may be symptomatic phenomena of a postwall 
popular German culture which imagines a mass exodus of ethnic Germans, they 
present narratives which hardly reflect contemporary demographics of emigration. 



They had not known that Spanish property 
listings include the garden and terrace in the 
total square meters. 


Abb, 5: Ausgewahlte Ztellander deutscher Fortziige, 1975 bis 2006 



Recent emigration patterns have seen dramatic rises to Switzerland and the UK and a steady 
rise to Austria—unlike on the shows, which tend to feature overseas Anglophone countries and 
exotic locales. 































Unlike on TV, per capita emigration from Eastern Germany is lowest. 
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Ethnographic docusoaps 



At least the Reimers have access to a pool, 
even if it is tiny. 


To note merely that the German emigration series do not reflect sociological 
statistics would falsely assume an ethical mandate that might be expected 
perhaps from the documentary, but certainly not from light factual 
programming. As Jonathan Bignell has argued, reality TV tends to feature the 
most “disturbing and shocking incidents” (2004:125). In a program on 
shoddy building, for instance, any examples of quality construction that the 
producers may have found are not broadcast. The multinational iterations of 
Super Nanny never depict self-confident parents respected by their children. 
In Dateline NBC’s To Catch a Predator , we will never know if there were any 
men who discovered they were corresponding with minors and then 
immediately exited the chat room. Such footage would be undramatic and 
detract from the overall message that “dangerous pedophiles are 
everywhere.” 



And once Beatrix learns some Spanish, 
she hopes to meet the neighbors. 



“Beatrix doesn’t yet know that it will prove 
difficult to make acquaintances: the 
neighborhood is made up largely of 
holiday homes only inhabited in the 
summer 



“In Spain, nighttime winter temperatures 
typically range between 5 and 8?C...not 
exactly conducive to a vacation feeling.” 



Undeterred by a disappointing night, the 
family heads to the waterfront. Voice¬ 
over: “The beach turns out to be nothing 
but a harbor for yachts: disappointing.” 


















The Reimers’ future looks uncertain. 


“Good that the Reimers don’t know now 
how many problems that will come their 
way.” 


Goodbye Germany and the like are, by any measure, docusoaps and not 
documentaries in the classical sense. Their access to the subjects’ lives is 
“organised around dramatic uncertainty, voyeurism and popular pleasure” 
(Ouellette and Murray 2004: 2). Rather than concerning themselves ethically 
with the human subjects, the shows encourage conflict in their characters and 
profess the “ability to provide viewer an unmediated voyeuristic, yet playful 
access to the entertaining real” (3-4). Unlike the traditional documentary, 
committed to portraying a “balanced” selection of opposing perspectives, 
recent actuality television like Goodbye Germany takes a Wild West view of 
society: it presents a world founded on uncertainty and ruin “with 
institutions represented as impossibly distant” (Bignell 2004: 126). 






American Idol shares Goodbye Germany’s 
“sympathy alternation:” successful subjects 
alternate with poor or bizarre performances. 



Come Dine With Me's snide voice-over 
serves up the contestants’ inept cooking and 
hosting skills. 



Sarah Beeny: the know-it-all “expert” 
narrator of Property Snakes & Ladders. 


We can discern specific dramaturgical reasons behind emigration shows’ 
deviations from representative emigration. The shows almost always follow 
pairs and families abroad, rather than single individuals, who, as the data 
reveal, in fact make up a larger proportion of German emigrants. In an 
interview (Deutscher Depeschendienst 2007), VOX-spokesman Matthias 
Schwarz revealed the show’s selection process. Goodbye Germany eschews 
individual applicants in favor of pairs or families because they precipitate 
“more dynamics”; ideal applicants have “mixed goals.” In other words, 
families with mixed emotions about leaving home increase the chances of a 
dramatic payoff: more quarrelling and tears, more homesickness and more of 
a chance the project will end in ruin. Schwarz also reports that the producers 
choose “protagonists from all social classes, from welfare recipients to the 
rich.” Although Schwarz’s pronouncement wants to promote the program’s 
diversity, this social cross-section, as I have noted, obscures the actual 
concentration of businessmen and the self-employed with definite prospects 
abroad. 

We might also rationalize the shows’ infrequent depictions of Germans 
emigrating to those countries which are in fact the most popular destinations. 
For aesthetic, cultural and dramatic reasons, the producers choose to venture 
with subjects to exotic destinations rather than the (for German sensibilities) 
mundane landscapes of Switzerland or the UK. Rather than the countries to 
which Germans most often emigrate, the show depicts the lands which 
Germans would most like to tour; Goodbye Germany clearly partakes of the 
travel show. Overall, the producers’ selection of subjects points to what is 
indeed quite unique about this German genre: Goodbye Germany hinges on 
a collision between the entertaining real and ethnographic real and on a 
mixture of Reiselust and Schadenfreude. The shows intimate a new form of 
citizenship, one that is unique from other national takes on the emigrant 
shows. 

European trend or national symptom? 

The German expat series depict emigration much differently than do cognate 
programs in foreign markets. Across Europe, light factual travel 
programming is surely widespread. However, shows like the Spanish 
Callejeros viajeros C Street Travellers, Cuatro), Danish Sa er derpakket (All 
Packed Up, DRi) Italian Si, viaggiare (Rai Due) or Finnish-Swedish Pa 
luffen (On the Road, FST) would seem to have only superficial affinities to 
the German emigration shows. The Dutch Ik vertrek (I Am Leaving, TROS) 
is exceptional in its similarity to Goodbye Germany and must be mentioned 
here. Although it is beyond the scope of this article, we might venture that the 
Dutch example explores a similar depopulation anxiety. After all, the 
Netherlands was the only other EU-15 country experiencing a net emigration 
as of 2006 (BAMF 161-162). Nevertheless, there are not insubstantial formal 
differences between Goodbye Germany and I Am Leaving. The latter lacks, 
for example, the German examples’ intrusive and subjective voice-over; in the 
Dutch version the narrative voice is expositive rather than evaluative. 









The Wess family, who emigrated to the 
Costa Blanca on My New Life. 



My New Job: Bemd Mielke (center) won out 
to become electrician on Mallorca. 



On Tenerife, Maria Hahn takes surfing 
lessons and works in a parrot nursery (My 
New Job). 


As a way of comparison, let us look more closely at two British light factual 
programs on emigration. The first, A Better Life Abroad? (ITV, 24 April 
2009), appeared as an episode of ITV’s Tonight series. It portrays Britons 
considering emigration. In the context of the international recession (and 
shots of boarded-up shops and businesses), a number of families state their 
reasons for wanting to leave. These include “push” factors from home (e.g., 
violence, government, “too many foreigners,” “stressful” South of England) 
and “pull” factors abroad (sun, beach, affordable property). A carpeting 
subcontractor and his family relocate successfully from Manchester to 
Adelaide and a police officer becomes part of a larger wave of colleagues from 
Leicester who have moved to Canada. Although much of these stories are 
positive (including a portrayal of a British enclave in Dubai), A Better Life 
Abroad? does portray an electrician who wishes to return to England after a 
lengthy period of unemployment in Australia. 

Overall, two important emphases emerge from this program. First, the show 
refers to the larger history of British emigration and includes file footage of 
Southampton to depict previous waves of Britons leaving for Australia. With 
this gesture and others (e.g., interviews with the editor of Emigrate 
magazine), the show acknowledges the developed Commonwealth mobility 
industry and normalizes emigration as traditionally and typically British. 
Second, A Better Life Abroad? defines emigration less as a cultural 
experience or personal transformation and more as a transaction of net 
worth. One key segment introduces a man originally from Birmingham who 
moved to Australia decades before. His success is measured by the millions 
he made from the rise in property prices on a hostel he had bought shortly 
after his arrival. 

This emphasis on buying a house abroad and on benefitting from property 
prices is typical of the British shows. Witness There‘s No Place Like Home? 
(ITV), a cognate of the German The Returners. In the 4 May 2009 episode, 
an IT-technician's wife wants to leave New Zealand, where the family has 
lived for years, to return to Bradford. An immediate difference to the German 
example is the presence of “relocation expert” Catherine Gee as onscreen 
personality and off-screen narrator. This estate agent is a major interlocutor 
in the narrative of possible repatriation. She accompanies the husband, wife 
and children on a visit to northern England and pre-selects three houses that 
may be suitable for the family. After the family eventually decides to remain 
in New Zealand, the property expert, with tears in her eyes, hugs the family 
goodbye at the airport. The emphasis on houses in these scenarios reveals 
how the Anglo-emigration programs are above all a subset of a typically 
British genre, so-called “property porn.” Changing Rooms; Grand Designs; 
Location, Location, Location; House Doctor; Escape to the Country; or A 
Place in the Sun portray subjects renovating or buying properties, usually as 
an investment rather than as a domicile. 


To summarize this brief comparison between the UK and German shows, we 
must conclude that the British examples tend to reflect the actual 
destinations (Australia, New Zealand, France, Spain, USA), whereas the 
German format dwells on destinations farther afield than the actual patterns 






of migration would suggest. Although the British shows give quasi-social 
reasons to leave (arguments about knife crime, “too many Eastern European 
foreigners”, bad weather) that are not incompatible with the German 
subjects’ (unemployment, “stress”, bad weather), the British are ultimately 
more concerned with property values than cultural transformation. The 
onscreen realtor in There's No Place Like Home?, who works in the interest 
of the potential migrant, serves as the most stark contrast to the German 
examples, where the ironic, subjective, but anonymous voice-over works 
against the participants. 



On The Returners Jens Krejci plans to leave 
his teaching job . . . 



. . . and repatriate his family from South . . . back to Bavaria. 
Africa . . . 




Jens’ daughter, Lilith Trassl, is hardly Tears and drama as Lilith doesn’t want to 
excited about her father’s plans. leave her South African beau. 
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Requisite emigration-show mise en scene ... 



... Germans posing with the flag of their 
adopted country. 



Flexible citizenship 

The German format surely entertains an ethnographic pleasure by indulging the 
subjects’ fantasies of the “unbureaucratic life,” sunny skies, re-inventing oneself, the 
entrepreneurial adventure of the free-market economy, being one’s own boss or 
owning one‘s own house or garden—to name the reasons that the subjects most often 
provide for wanting to leave their homeland. In turn they offer the viewer a safe 
window to this world as vicarious dream. In this way, the emigration shows are 
symptomatic of a frustration with Hartz IV (the popular name for the 2005 law 
which reduced social benefits) and the malaise of the young middle class’ perceived 
shrinking opportunities vis-a-vis the generation of 1968. The programs are— 
especially in the instances where the emigres thrive—often promotions for these 
individuals and their businesses. The Husky trainers in Sweden, a pair of “cowboys” 
in the USA, and the Vaassen family in South Africa (all of whom offer bed & 
breakfast accommodation) surely participate in order to advertise themselves. Some 
subjects may hope to achieve a measure of celebrity, one traditional feature of the 
docusoap’s blurry divisions of “television and ordinary reality, program and 
audience, public and private, stardom and anonymity” (Bignell 2004: 200). 

Most strikingly, the shows negotiate a 21st-century definition of German identity 
unhinged from the geographical boundaries of the nation-state. Some stories— 
particularly those which follow subjects who have lived for years and even decades 
abroad—imply a special ability of the German-born to assimilate into their new 
culture, even suggesting that the subjects become not only citizens of the adopted 
country but culturally or ethnically indistinguishable from the natives. 

Take the case of Konny Reimann and his family from Hamburg, who emigrated to 
Texas in 2005. Reimann has been featured on more than one of the emigrant 
formats and has published both a ghost-written autobiography and a cookbook 
(translation: Kormy’s Barbeque Bible). Reimann is infamous for his self- 
aggrandizing appearances. Not only does he—after only a handful of years living in 
the USA on a Green Card—wear cowboy hats and boots and speak German with an 
American accent. He has assumed the full cultural and political identity of an 
American. For example, in German media, Reimann has advocated the death 
penalty. Although this position may be mainstream in Texas, it is unthinkable in 
Germany and espoused only by provocative members of neo-fascist parties. In cases 
like the Reimanns’ there is a distinct sense that Germans become the “better” 
Americans or Australians, taking on the most conservative and caricatured features 
of their adopted cultures. That these shows depict such scenarios reveals a certain 
cultural relativism that allows Germans to adopt stances that would be impossible in 
their native country. 







Konny Reimann: the “Texas cowboy” from 
Hamburg. 



The Reimanns, “at home” in Texas. Konny Reimann has written a Barbeque Bible 

and advocates the death penalty in media 
appearances. 



Konny Reimann’s Texas BBQ sauce. 



Catherine Gee: “relocation expert” on 
There’s No Place Like Home? 


Even in the stories whereby the subjects ultimately fail and must return to Germany, 
the initial arrival scenario implies this mobile sense of citizenship. One typical 
tableau—serving prominently in the advertising for Goodbye Germany and 
recurring in nearly every story—features the subjects holding the national flag of 
their adopted country shortly after their arrival, often in front of an iconographic 
landmark (Times Square, Sydney Opera House). This mise-en-scene is suggestive for 
a number of reasons. First, it reinforces the idea that Germans can quickly, indeed 
almost effortlessly and immediately “become” Swedes, Spaniards or Costa Ricans. 
Second, the flag-waving is curious because of what it in effect replaces: Germans’ 
patriotic feeling towards Germany. Although the 2006 World Cup noticeably 
loosened attitudes, it is still socially unacceptable to fly the German flag or to admit 
that one is proud to be German. These shows allow Germans to partake of a 
projected patriotism. Third, these images, in which a German, now “Australian” 
family stands before the Sydney Opera House, put the very concept of these 
programs into serious question. Are these emigration shows or touristic spectacles? 

Indeed, the many stories in which the subjects—in spite of their original enthusiasm 
for their adopted country and the initial appearance that they have “become” 
exponents of their destination culture—end up in despair and returning to Germany 
within less than a year, interrogates the conventional ontology of emigration: its 
permanence. These shows often depict a temporary emigration, emigration as an 
extended form of tourism or even emigration as a national sport. Til T open endnotes 
in new window] It is after all tourism, rather than emigration, that we see as a form 
of knowledge-acquisition, a short-term cultural epistemology that we hope will have 
a long afterlife in our memories. 

The German shows symptomatically question whether emigration, in its classical 
sense, is even possible. Emigration clearly means something different even from 30 
years ago, when the prospect of a daughter or son leaving for foreign shores—and 
again, usually for America or Oceania—meant the occasional letter or the expensive 
phone call at Christmas. Today we have inexpensive and even free phone calls, 

Skype, e-mail and instant messaging, blogging and cheap air travel. One can 
reasonably “keep up” with both familial and national events to the point that 
emigration or exile loses its essential quality of permanence. This constitutes what 
Aihwa Ong, in a perhaps more serious 1990s’ Chinese context, calls “flexible 
citizenship.” 

This reality programming illustrates dramatically how emigration can become a 
performance. New cultures can be tried on and then discarded; ethnicity becomes a 
loose term rather than a fixed determinant of identity. The motto of My New 
Life — 6 Adventure Emigration”—is programmatic. These shows have a narratological 
and dramaturgical affinity to their sister subgenre, the makeover/transformation 
show. The contestants try on a new culture that might better complete or 
complement their disposition or identity, and the viewer judges on the results of that 










makeover. There is always a way back, a reversal to any reversal of fortunes. 



Goodbye Germany’s “instruction manual” to 
leaving the country. 


The flexible citizenship on offer is particularly curious in the context of the political 
debates around immigration, which until very recently defined national identity in 
an opposite fashion. In the 20th century, the German state(s) oriented their 
immigration policies around a strict version of the so-called Jus sanguinis, i.e., that 
Germans “become” Germans by virtue of being born to a German. (This view of 
citizenship contrasts with the Jus soli, the rule in most of North and South America 
and in hybrid forms in much of Europe. It dictates that location of a person’s birth 
can determine his or her citizenship.) As the Federal Republic became increasingly 
multiethnic with the invitation of foreign “guest workers” in the 1960s and 1970s, the 
naturalization laws produced strange results. Turkish guest workers’ children and 
even grandchildren, who had grown up in Germany and in some cases had never 
been to Turkey nor could speak Turkish, were often denied German citizenship on 
this basis. In 2000, the Social Democratic/Green government passed a new 
immigration law that loosened the regulations for naturalization (though not for 
immigration itself). Nonetheless, it is extraordinarily difficult to reconcile the blithe 
form of emigration that plays out in the docusoaps with the still culturally 
entrenched “rule of the blood” immigration—not to mention that these shows play 
out against the news footage of Africans dying close to the coasts of Malta and Italy 
or detained in internment camps in their efforts to gain entry to the EU. The ironic 
subtext to German emigration television is the question of immigration and the ugly 
discourse of Uberfremdung, the idea that with the immigration of non-whites, 
Germany is becoming “too foreign.” 

This seeming paradox of emigration/immigration may suggest one of two 
conclusions. The first would call attention to new research on popular 
understandings of German citizenship. Reflecting on interviews with young working- 
class Germans, the sociologist Cynthia Miller-Idriss maintains that although German 
legal and institutional forms of citizenship may have been traditionally defined as 
biological or racial in nature, the understanding of citizenship among the majority of 
Germans themselves includes foremost “residence within a geographic set of 
borders” (2006: 553), the willingness to work and contribute to the nation-state and 
the desire to be part of the national community (i.e. cultural and linguistic 
assimilation) (556-557). Rather than using solely racial, genetic or ethnic criteria, the 
German populace considers citizenship to be above all a “practice” featuring a 
“choice of membership” (554). 

The second and perhaps more cynical conclusion would surmise that citizenship is in 
fact a one-way street: ethnic Germans can easily assume a new identity by 
emigration whereas foreigners can hardly become Germans. This would suggest a 
conception of European migration in line with Ginette Verstraete’s recent findings. 
She suggests that the “borderless space of mobility” so integral to the post-wall 
German and European identity is mythic and pertains to another sort of movement: 
managing and indeed violently preventing “illegal” immigrants from penetrating the 
borders of the European Union (Verstraete 2010: 4-5). Verstraete argues that these 
phenomena go hand in hand: just as Europe has erased its internal national 
boundaries for Europeans and made them more mobile (whether for tourism or 
longer stays), it has erected and fortified its external boundaries to “undesirable” 
migrants. Largely blind to the role of “guest workers” in creating their wealth, 
middle-class EU citizens subscribe to an ideology of privileged movement such that 
free travel for work or pleasure has become an ontological category of being 
European. In an almost perverse way then, Germans’ tourism and expressions of 
emigration as manifested in these programs engender a sense of belonging among 
Germans and consolidate the nation identity: leaving Germany or desiring to do so 
makes one more German. 
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Immigrants arrested on Italy’s coast: these 
are the images of immigration that the 
emigration shows elide. 
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Notes 


l. Surely, there are particularly German connotations to tourism, living 
abroad, emigration and exile that would be taken into consideration in a 
different sort of deliberation on this topic. These include notable accounts of 
Germans living abroad from Goethe’s Reise nach Italien (Italian Journey ) 
and Boll’s Irisches Tagebuch (Irish Diary ) to popular contemporary literature 
like Maria, ihm schmeckt’s nicht! (Maria, He Doesn’t Like It!). Exile 
literature, particularly surrounding the German-Jewish diasporas is in no 
short supply. This would also entail examining today’s university and business 
climate in which Auslandserfahrung (the experience of studying, working or 
simply living temporarily abroad) is a necessity for job applicants and 
promotions. It might also take account of the infamous German passion for 
tourism en masse, especially in the Mediterranean countries. 
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Nikita Mikhalkov as Kotov 



Ciaran Hinds as Kotov at the National 
Theatre, London in 2009. © Catherine 
Ashmore 



Admiring the aeroplanes, Kotov expresses 
his belief in Bolshevism's achievements. 


Burnt by the Sun: 
from screen to stage 

by Andrea Grunert 

In Spring 2009, Peter Flannery’sfi] fopen endnotes in new window! 
adaptation of Nikita Mikhalkov’s Academy Award winning[2] film Burnt by 
the Sun (Utomlyonnye solntsem, Russia/France, 1994), written by 
Mikhalkov and Rustam Ibragimbekov, was directed by Howard Davies at 
the Lyttelton, one of the three theatres that make up the Royal National 
Theatre in London. The first question that springs to mind is this: why stage 
in London this Russian-French cinematic co-production from the early 
nineties set in Stalin’s Russia? Rewriting movies for the theatre seems 
fashionable. Two other film adaptations — On the Waterfront and Priscilla, 
Queen of the Desert — were also running in West End Theatres in the UK 
capital. But does this provide a satisfactory answer to our question? 

Focusing on mise-en-scene devices, this article will explore how the film and 
the play deal with the topics of totalitarianism, individual choice, and 
responsibility in the framework of both works’ political and cultural 
contexts. Moreover, I aim to reveal how the play transports to the stage the 
dichotomy between private and political life that the film relies on to 
support its ideological discourse and how it makes this choice relevant in 
Great Britain in 2009. 

Love and politics in times of terror 

Burnt by the Sun is set in 1936 in Stalinist Russia, one year before the Great 
Purge, the most intense phase of political repression and persecution, 
reached its peak. The story deals with the delusion and disillusionment of a 
hero of the Revolution and concentrates on one summer day in which the 
life of the mighty Red Army commander Kotov is destroyed. In the film he is 
played by Mikhalkov himself and on the London stage by Ciaran Hinds. 
Kotov is a fictitious character with no direct model in history but he is 
reminiscent of Sergei Kirov, the commander of the Leningrad Party, and 
they have the same first name. 

Flannery’s play follows the film closely, borrowing dialogue and many 
details and embracing its great variety of shades, poetical realism and sense 
of absurdity. In both works Kotov embodies the new political order, a man 
committed to the ideals of communism who trusts in its achievements. His 
belief in progress and a better future for all citizens as guaranteed by 
Bolshevism is clearly expressed when he admires the aeroplanes flying over 
the dacha in the countryside. In the film the planes appear on screen. In the 
play it is only the noise of their engines that gives evidence of their presence, 











The dacha: the film’s central space. 


and Kotov exclaims repeatedly: "They are so beautiful!" The dacha in which 
Kotov spends the summer with his wife Maroussia, their six-year-old 
daughter Nadia (the child in the play is a little older) and Maroussia’s family 
and friends provides the central space in the film. Dominating the scenery, 
the family home is recreated at the centre of the stage in London. Located in 
a forest, which in the Lyttelton is evoked by two rows of trees on either side 
of the stage, the old-fashioned wooden building represents an idyllic place 
disconnected from reality, a reality imbued by uncertainty, violence and 
political murder. 

The film starts and ends with sequences in Moscow. The first shots are those 
of the vast squares, empty streets and the monumental architecture of the 
capital city filmed at dawn. These views of streets in twilight create a stark 
contrast with the warm colours and sunny weather in the countryside. The 
first sequence introduces Mitia to the viewer. He is the other and younger 
male protagonist in the film (and play) and, as we find out later, Maroussia’s 
former lover. Kotov recruited him for the NKVD, the secret police, and sent 
him to France as a spy. In the movie’s first sequence, Mitia receives a phone 
call urging him to leave. In fact, his mission is to arrest Kotov and take the 
older man to Moscow in the evening. 


The motif of the duel 



The husband and the former lover are exchanging glances and pulling faces: 
comic expressions of rivalry before it turns into tragedy 

Mitia’s sudden and unexpected arrival at the dacha creates a surprise and 
immediate tension, revealing the nature of the relationship between the 
older and the younger man, Maroussia’s husband and her former lover, 


which is based on matters of power and rivalry. In both the film and the 
play, the men’s rivalry is presented as a duel suggested by visual means that 
display the different devices of the two media. In the film, the duel is evoked 
by gazes, for example, in a series of shots/reverse shots in the sequence at 
the lake where the family and Mitia are spending the afternoon. Exchanging 
glances and pulling faces, the two men express their mutual disdain. At one 
point, Mitia stares at a broken bottle close to Kotov’s bare feet. A malicious 
glee appears on the young man’s face. It is, however, not his rival who will 
step on the broken glass but Mitia himself. On stage, the idea of a duel is 
intensified by the mise en scene bringing the two male leads face to face. 



Mitia stares at... 


... a broken glass close to his rival’s bare 
feet. 



Not Kotov but Mitia himself will step ... 


... on the glass. Once again, Kotov is the 
lucky man. 




The streets of Moscow filmed in twilight 
contrast with... 


These very telling moments function as metaphors that emphasize the 
human relationship and culminate in a competition in dancing when Mitia 
performs an U.S. tap dance and Kotov replies by performing a Russian step 
dance. In the film, this scene takes place on the staircase of the dacha with 
Mitia on the landing while Kotov is standing at the head of the stairs. At the 
National, the dancing scene creates a particularly emotional moment, not 
only because the performances take place at the front of the stage but 
mainly because of Ciaran Hinds’ very provocative body language. As a child 
and adolescent Hinds was a member of Patricia Mulholland’s famous Irish 
Ballet School in Belfast. He projects his body aggressively towards Mitia and 
Maroussia, clapping his hands and stamping his feet. Maroussia, the object 
of the two men’s desire, stands between them, which points once again to 
the symbolic use made of the space-character relationship by the mise en 
scene and the way the audience’s attention is directed by the actor’s position 
on stage. 

In the film, Mitia performs his dance for Nadia. In the play it is Maroussia 
who asks him to show her how to dance. Admiring her former lover’s 
dancing skills, she challenges her husband, who she thinks cannot compete 
with Mitia. Kotov’s performance earns him his wife’s admiration. Kotov is a 
big-hearted man who loves his young wife passionately and who is a caring 
father. Part of the emotional strength of the film derives from the 







...the pastoral setting at the countryside in 
which the action takes place. 



The play: the two rivals with Maroussia. The 
woman, the object of desire, is placed 
between them. © Catherine Ashmore 


relationship between Kotov and Nadia, played by Nadezhda, Mikhalkov’s 
daughter in real life. The interplay between him and the little girl imbues 
the whole film with a feeling of tenderness. Their complicity creates a strong 
illusion of reality and, in doing so, reveals the whole fascination of their 
performances. In the play and its mise en scene, the child is less present. 
There are, however, some very touching moments showing father and 
daughter talking to and caressing each other. Both the film and the play 
show the family reunited, suggesting a last moment of happiness and hope. 
But whereas at the beginning of Mikhalkov’s film the family is displayed 
prominently by the camera as they are walking home through the fields, in 
the play, the three characters leave the stage at the side, not isolated by a 
camera but part of the whole set with actors performing. Requiring the 
viewer’s full attention and imagination, the theatrical experience, unlike 
viewing the edited fragments that movies offer, makes the image of the 
happy family more difficult to grasp. 



The dance as a duel: Mitia performing an ...whilst Kotov replies by executing a 
American tap dance... traditional Russian step dance. 


Burnt by the Sun presents the famous war hero Colonel Kotov in private 
life. An early sequence of both the film and the play reveals him as a public 
figure of great power. He helps the peasants who are afraid of the 
approaching tanks that are about to destroy their fields. The two soldiers he 
addresses do not recognize him as a famous man in civilian clothes. He has 
to show them his profile as seen on coins. Later, neither of the NKVD agents 
has ever met him. Not unlike Stalin, whom he resembles as he has a 
moustache, Kotov is a man the ordinary Soviet citizen knows only from a 
distance. He is an idol and a father figure whose presence makes the 
soldiers become nervous. One of them is so confused that he answers 
"Micha" (the name of the commanding officer with whom Kotov speaks on 
the phone) instead of "Kolya" when Kotov asks him his name (in the play he 
replies "Kotov"). Kotov affects people as Stalin did: they are blinded and 
intimidated. Merely his name is enough to give rise to admiration and fear. 
For Kotov, however, Stalin is a surrogate father. The Party is his family and 
his mother country. It is more important than his personal life and those he 
loves. Kotov is a mighty man and a famous general, demonstrated by the 
arrival of the pioneer regiment bearing his name and carrying his portrait 
on their standards and their uniforms who come to his summer retreat to 
praise him. Mikhalkov/Hinds listens in straight military pose. Kotov’s hand 
guides Nadia’s when she salutes, another detail the play adopts from the 
film. 

However, the public image of the powerful Bolshevik does not fit his image 
in private life. Kotov thinks of Mitia as a sexual rival and a traitor. 

Maroussia and Mitia share the same bourgeois background and interests. 
Having spent part of their childhood and youth together, they also share 









The play: the couple in love, Kotov and 
Maroussia (photo from the rehearsals). 


memories to which Kotov has no access. Connecting the private and the 
political, Kotov’s doubts expressed to Maroussia and Mitia echo Stalin’s 
paranoia. He is, however, unable to imagine that the minor NKVD agent 
Mitia, one of his products, has now been turned into a weapon against him. 
Both the film and the play deal with the weakness of the famous hero in his 
private life, preparing us for his political loss of power, which is fully 
revealed at the moment of his arrest. 



Part of the film’s emotional strength A last moment of happiness and hope: 

derives from the tender relationship the Kotov family reunited in the idyllic 
between Kotov and his little daughter, landscape, 
played by Mikhalkov’s own daughter. 

Like the rivalry between him and Mitia, spatial devices visualize the 
general’s position in the family, this time in terms of exclusion. His position 
as an outsider is most obvious in the film when everybody joins in the 
cancan but Kotov retires to the dining room, where he starts eating his soup. 
"I wanted to call them but I do not speak French," he comments to the 
astonished housemaid Mokhova. In the play the difference between Kotov, 
the man from a proletarian background, and Maroussia’s bourgeois family 
is even stronger than in the film, where he joins the others more often, 
laughing and chatting with them. On the stage, the entrance to the dacha 
creates a visual barrier between Kotov and the family, who as part of their 
bourgeois lifestyle continually refer to masterpieces of European culture. 
Through the relation between the human figure and the theatrical space, the 
mise en scene builds him up as the outsider who is unable to share their 
taste and their memories. Kotov sits or stands apart from the others and is 
the silent observer in the background, listening to Mitia’s fairy tale or 



In the play, Kotov spends less time with his 
daughter. However, there are some 
moments of tenderness between them which 
make the male character more likeable 
(photo from the rehearsals). © Catherine 
Ashmore 


watching Mitia and Maroussia, both younger than him, reunited in a 
moment of joy. In a highly symbolic way he is shown behind the hedge as if 
behind bars, while Mitia and Maroussia are on the other side of it. 

The powerful war hero who repeatedly insists that he knows Stalin’s private 
telephone number is played by Mikhalkov and Hinds with a slight vulgarity, 
a rude voice, and the manners and impressive body language of a man at 
ease with himself. Both performances, even if different in style, reveal the 
character’s authority, his aplomb as well as his vulnerability and jealousy, 
his fear of loss, and his despair when he discovers that Stalin has betrayed 
him. Kotov is both an energetic man full of life and a ghostly figure, a man 
who does not know that he is condemned. While objectively he is still the 
powerful military man, the loving husband and the father who enjoys being 
with his family, in reality he is already a phantom. The moment at which he 
shows his profile as it appears on the coins suggests that he is only an image. 
Images, like fairy tales, distort reality and transform history into myth. 
However, images can collapse. 
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... a shot of a black limousine waiting at the 
edge of the forest. 


Leonid Nikolaev, the gunman who shot Kirov, was arrested at the murder 
scene at the Smolny Institute in Leningrad. Unemployed and in financial 
difficulties, this expelled Party member was well-known to the NKVD 
because of various petty offences. There are, however, still today rumours 
that the dictator, jealous of the popular local party leader, was himself 
behind the assassination. The NKVD had apparently armed and paid the 
killer. [3] fopen notes in new window! Moreover, the murder occurred 
after Kirov’s refusal to replace his friend Teodor Medved as the head of 
the Leningrad NKVD with Grigory Yevdokimov, a man close to Stalin. 
With Stalin’s approval, the NKVD neglected Kirov’s protection, 
withdrawing several of his bodyguards. Kirov’s opposition to Stalin’s 
most extreme positions might have been a reason for his assassination. 



A diffused light gives the lovemaking an 
additional sense of timeless romance. 


Given Kirov’s growing popularity and the dictator’s fear of losing control 
of the party apparatus, it is possible that Stalin was implicated in the 
killing, approved or even ordered it, and at least facilitated it. Stalin is, in 
fact, the person who benefited most from the killing. Furthermore, the 
assassination gave him a pretext to get rid of other opponents. Found 
guilty of "moral complicity," Zinoviev and some other Bolshevik leaders 
were arrested in December 1934 and put on trial in January 1935 without 
being sentenced. The show trial in August 1936 of Grigory Zinoviev, Lev 
Kamenev, Abram Prighozin and thirteen other party members set the 
stage for the subsequent trials during the Great Purge. The defendants 
were charged with conspiracy against Stalin and other leading figures 
such as Kaganovich, Molotov, Kalinin and Kirov. Even though there was 
no evidence to connect them with any plotting and with Kirov’s 
assassination, the sixteen men were sentenced to death and executed. [4] 

Some historians trace the origins of the Great Purge back to Kirov’s 
assassination. [5] Others disagree with such a view, arguing that 
nationwide mass arrests and killings did not start in 1935 or 1936. (Figes 















Two young people having the same 
educational background and sharing the 
same love for music: Mitia plays the piano 
while Maroussia performs a cancan. 


234-5) If Kotov is modelled on Kirov, he shares the destiny of the 
"Zinovievites" and many other old Bolsheviks, comrades-in-arms of 
Lenin and Stalin. Kotov’s popularity, made obvious by his portrait on the 
coin and on the uniforms of the young pioneers whose battalion bears his 
name, is a thorn in Stalin’s flesh. The power can only be in the hands of 
one man and it is Stalin’s portrait, larger-than-life, which expresses the 
leader’s overwhelming feeling of control and absolute power at the end of 
the film. In the film a surreal image, a monumental portrait of the 
dictator fixed to a tethered balloon, floats over the fields as if it 
dominates nature and mankind. In the play, a red light accompanied by 
the voice of the truck driver looking towards the sky and shouting: 
"Comrade Stalin!" alludes to this portrait and reminds the viewer of the 
shot in the film. [6] The truck driver’s cry is an expression of 
astonishment and fear. As he is a witness to government crime —he saw 
Kotov’s bloodstained face after the general had been brutalized by the 
NKVD guards — he must be silenced forever. Stalin’s power is such that 
the mere sight of his picture puts an end to a life. 



The Cancan-scene as recreated on stage. © 
Catherine Ashmore 



Unable to share Maroussia’s cultural 
interests, Kotov starts eating the soup alone. 


In the film, a flashback interrupts the flow of images between the first 
sequence in Moscow and the first shots of the Kotov family in the dacha. 
In this flashback, Kotov and Maroussia perform a tango, Jerzy 
Petersburki’s "This is Our Last Sunday, "[7] near a pavilion while Nadia 
sits a little way off. The play starts with the tango performed by the 
couple in front of the dacha. Kotov and his wife are joined by the other 
inhabitants in a moment of joy abruptly terminated by the noise of the 
aeroplanes. The lazy summer afternoon contrasts with the violent end in 
which Kotov is severely beaten and the truck driver shot. The dacha, 
representing a safe place, cosiness and leisure, becomes the scene of 
political action and of death. The film contrasts the interior of the dacha, 
where most of the action takes place, with the shots of Moscow. It also 
contains images of the dacha’s surroundings. In the play, the film’s inner- 
outer dichotomy is mainly expressed by means of noises. The noise of the 
aeroplanes and the megaphone voice disturb the idyll in the dacha as if 
the noise of modernity were destroying the past the dacha stands for. The 
use of the noise as a signifier of the omnipresent state invading private 
space by means of the megaphone and the noise of the aeroplanes is a 
strategy used in the film too. The voices on the radio (not used in the 
play) and the megaphone voices wishing comrades a happy holiday, 
announcing a concert or the time for morning gymnastics structure the 
life of the people and remind them of their duties. The gas alarm, 
expressing the fear of an imperialist invasion, and the arrival of the 
pioneers are other signs of the outer world menacing the pastoral setting. 

A Chekhovian atmosphere 

"The past is all they have," says Maroussia in the play about her relatives, 
a sentence which immediately evokes a Chekhovian motif. Indeed, as in 
the film, the characters long for a past destroyed by the Revolution and 
compare themselves to figures in The Cherry Orchards 8] As in a 
Chekhov play, the characters muse like people with nothing to do, 
continually referring to the lost world of the past. [9] They do not feast 
like Mrs. Ranevskaya in The Cherry Orchard on the eve of the auction. 
Unable to cope with the present, they have a distorted view of reality. In 
complete oblivion of Kotov’s and their own fate, they trust Mitia, who 





In the film, Kotov spends many moments with 
the family. He appears not so much an 
outsider... 



... as in the play where he is often placed in 
the background. © Catherine Ashmore 



Maroussia’s uncle is compared to a figure in 
Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard. Showing 
characters nostalgic for a past destroyed by 
the revolution, the film and the play multiply 
references to the playwright. 


passes off the NKVD agents as musician colleagues. Mitia embodies 
another perfect Chekhovian character. Rather like Konstantin in THE 
SEAGULL, he is doomed to defeat. He has failed with love and ruined his 
career as a musician. He has lost his fatherland and wasted his talents. At 
the end, he commits suicide, as Konstantin does. 

Mikhalkov’s mise en scene recaptures perfectly an atmosphere of idleness 
in the countryside on a summer day. Despite the frequent utilisation of 
close and medium-close shots, the framing of the interiors relies on 
theatrical effects. Half-open doors and panes of glass between rooms 
allow the viewer to look from one room into another. As on a stage, the 
characters enter and leave while the camera does not necessarily follow 
them. The sequences in the small building contribute to the intimate 
character of a Kammerspiel. The theatrical, non-cinematic use of the 
actors is another reminder of a theatre tradition to which Mikhalkov 
refers. Slightly exaggerated facial expressions and mannered gestures are 
characteristic of the film. 

Not unlike Chekhov and typical of Mikhalkov’s poetic realism and 
pastoral style, Flannery recreates an atmosphere of listlessness, a feeling 
of loss, and reflects on the inability of human beings to communicate 
with one another. The stage of the Lyttelton Theatre is dominated by the 
wooden dacha constructed centre-stage on a rotating platform allowing 
consecutive scenes to take place in different rooms: the music room, the 
dining room, and the office. The scenery, completed by the rows of trees 
on either side of the dacha, looks like the quintessential Chekhovian 
setting. Here the play follows the film’s portrayal of Chekhovian 
characters, referring to the events, society, culture and mentality of the 
1930s in which customs and habits of the old society continued in many 
households (Figes 55). Nothing seems to have changed. Even the 
chocolate which Mitia hid on top of the bookcase on New Year’s Eve 1928 
is still there (another detail to be found in both film and play). In the film 
the past is also evoked by photographs. In the play (as in the film) 
dialogues and references to classical music establish a link to the lost 
time. 

This link to the past, in the film and the play, can be interpreted in 
individual and collective terms. The ways in which the play makes use of 
sound are illustrated when Mitia, lost in thought, is alone on stage. The 
juxtaposition of different layers of sound — voices and music — recalls 
his youth spent with Maroussia and her family. Although sound is 
generally used by Davies as an expression of the outer world, here it 
manifests the character’s memories and the expression of his inner 
feelings. By stressing an underlying melancholy, the mise en scene 
reveals the gap between the past and the present, between the bourgeois 
lifestyle and the ways of the new rulers. Other mise en scene devices 
bring to light the characters’ different attitudes. The members of 
Maroussia’s family, still wearing their nightgowns, are contrasted with 
Kotov, who, blaming his wife’s bourgeois family for its passivity, appears 
fully dressed: the family taking breakfast contrasts with the general 
working at his desk. 

Both Mikhalkov and Flannery add a good dose of humour and irony to 
the themes borrowed from Chekhov, who intended The Cherry Orchard 
to be seen as a comedy. Konstantin Stanislavski, who was the first to 












Some members of the family still wearing 
their night gowns embody the Chekhovian 
character who leads a life of idleness. 



A past moment of a happiness: Kotov and 
Maroussia dancing the tango. 



Kotov looks proudly at a picture showing him 
with Stalin in whom he still trusts. 


stage the play, put the focus on tragedy. Performances of Chekhov’s plays 
have relied until today on an interpretation as tragedy. Not unlike The 
Cherry Orchard, Burnt by the Sun also contains elements of farce, 
reminiscent of the play’s double nature. The howling maid, Mokhova, 
looking for her pills which Maroussia’s grandmother has thrown away is 
part of this strategy. The sequence at the lake recalls Renoir’s "poetic 
realism" as revisited by Majakowski: the very fat woman falling from a 
stretcher, men and dogs wearing gas masks during the gas attack 
evacuation practice, Mitia playing a dead man while the Civil Defence 
Unit manager has the empty beach to himself. Absurdity reigns over the 
idyll. There are several other humorous dialogues and comic moments 
which Flannery keeps in his play. For example, the cheeky Nadia asks 
one of the NKVD agents: "Have you ever been to the zoo?" and adds, 
"Why did you leave — didn’t they feed you properly?" 

Such light-hearted moments evoke the comedies and musicals produced 
in the USSR during the thirties. Disguising the harsh reality, they signify 
a widespread optimism as well. In contrast to the escapist films of the 
thirties, Mikhalkov recalls peaceful moments in times of terror by 
pointing to their fragility. Mitia asks everybody to sing a song before his 
departure. The farewell sequence contains several comic elements. Kotov 
and the family sing together. Kotov, however, laughing and grimacing, 
pokes fun at the love for music that Maroussia and her family express 
once again. In the play, the comical moments are created when the 
NKVD-agents, the supposed musicians, are forced by Maroussia’s family 
to perform "Evening Bells" with them. Comedy brings relief but is used to 
create serious moments. Thomas Moore’s lyrics are about the memory of 
a happy past and a youth which is forever gone. The last farewell of a man 
before he dies counterbalances the humorous moments. It foreshadows 
Kotov’s death and Mitia’s suicide. Depicted as the peasant who is the 
victim of both his own stupidity and his government[io], the truck driver 
combines comic and tragic elements. Unable to decipher the faded 
address on the piece of paper he forgot to take out of his shirt pocket 
before the shirt was washed, he drives around in circles, desperately 
looking for the right destination for his delivery. 

The gas alarm sequence recalls the fear of a fascist invasion. Indeed, the 
sixteen "Zinovievites" were accused of having plotted with Nazi Germany. 
The threat of war served as a reason for Stalin’s terror in order to 
consolidate power because of an impending war. The sequence at the lake 
becomes a visual explanation of terror and paranoia. The human beings, 
their faces hidden by the gas masks, look like aliens. They run around in 
panic, trying to hide, and the camera movements and the editing give rise 
to a feeling of chaos. The gas alarm sequence with its grotesque elements 
challenges the idea of war as an excuse for the purges. Moreover, it 
reveals the paranoid fear of enemies as part of Stalin’s character, his 
policy intruding into the lives of the citizens and eventually destroying 
them. 

The strange phenomenon of the fireball contributes to this view. There is 
one long moment in which a fireball, coming from nowhere, enters the 
house, hits the walls, and destroys the glass on a photo. Outside it kills a 
falcon and burns down a tree in the wood. Appearing and disappearing 
mysteriously, this omen of impending trouble is ignored by the 












Stalin’s monumental portrait dominating the 
landscape: the picture is the expression of 
power and total control. 



The man who knew too much: the truck 
driver... 



... recognizing Kotov becomes a victim of the 
State. 


inhabitants of the dacha, who are preoccupied. In a newspaper report the 
appearance of the fireball is explained as a phenomenon "caused by a 
well-organised diversionary programme on behalf of imperialist 
terrorists." The quote comments ironically on the official statements 
which turn the supernatural into a political tool and make a propaganda 
weapon out of the most unbelievable events. 

However, the interpretation that the purges of 1937 and 1938 could be 
explained by the fear of war is not fully rejected. Memories of the German 
attack and the atrocities committed by the Germans during World War II 
still linger. The gas alarm could be understood as a rehearsal which 
nobody, except Stalin, was able to understand. And history has proved 
that his anxieties were not simply the fantasies of a dangerous mind. 

The production at the National Theatre does not recreate any special 
effects. The only mention of the fireball is in the dialogue: the truck 
driver is reading the newspaper report. Remaining invisible, it appears 
even more like a mere invention of propaganda. In their stage 
representation of the gas alarm scene, the playwright and the director 
adopt Mikhalkov’s satirical approach without challenging its inherent 
ambiguities. The play relies, however, on a western view of Stalin which 
sees him less as a figure for rehabilitation than is the case in Russia. The 
view of Stalin as a saviour may not even be understood by a western 
audience. The gas alarm scene might therefore be mainly perceived as a 
critical approach to terror which puts an end to a moment of illusionary 
peace. As recreated by Flannery and Davies, it acquires a meaning which 
connects it much more with present-day Great Britain than with the 
ambiguous vision of Stalinist terror offered by the Russian director. 

One might ask why the play imitates Chekhov or relies so much on a 
Chekhovian atmosphere so that it becomes a signifier of Russia and 
Russian culture, as this risks reproducing stereotypes. The play is saved 
from being a mere cliche by some original details. At first sight it is a 
remnant of naturalism, denying all evolution in the history of theatre. 
Revealing its own mechanisms, however, what seems to be naturalism 
points to the illusion behind all theatrical productions. This applies to the 
scene at the lake, filmed by Mikhalkov in a natural setting. On the stage 
the setting is suggested by dialogue, a few bathing requisites, and a hedge 
between the dacha and the proscenium, where the protagonists sunbathe. 

There is one major difference between the film and its theatrical 
adaptation. Mikhalkov suggests from the very beginning that Mitia 
returns to the dacha ten years after his sudden departure because of a 
special assignment which in 1936, in the period of political repression, 
would very probably be an arrest. The film’s first shots in Mitia’s flat in 
Moscow allow the viewer to anticipate his mission, creating a particular 
tension which is not found in the play, where Mitia’s role as an NKVD 
agent is not explained until the end. From the veiy beginning, the film 
connects Mitia with death. The camera frames a razor blade when his 
phone rings. A few moments later Mitia is playing Russian roulette. In 



“Evening Bells”: In complete oblivion of 
Kotov’s and of their own fate, Maroussia’s 
family sings the farewell song for Mitia and 
Kotov. 



the sequence at the lake, Mitia pretends to be drowning and frightens 
Maroussia. Such frequent allusions to death are not found in the play, 
which nevertheless builds up high tension by focusing on the emotions of 
the three main protagonists, Kotov, Mitia and Maroussia. 

Other allusions to death are made in the dialogue and through the 
musical leitmotiv of the film, Petersburski’s tango. The tango is first 
associated with Kotov and Maroussia. Deriving from a musical tradition 
associated with the decadent world of the past, it bridges the old and new 
order and shows how much Kotov’s existence is built upon the ruins of 
the old order. In the film, however, it is Nadia who hums the melody and 
dances to the tune on several occasions. Nadia is the product of the 
marriage between old and new Russia, the marriage of a military man 
fighting for bolshevism and a woman still attached to the pre¬ 
revolutionary intelligentsia. The shots of the little girl associated with the 
farewell tango singing, "There would be no love," create a gap between 
her youth and innocence and the idea of loss and death. This presages her 
future. Her world will be annihilated: her father arrested and executed, 
her mother sent to a labour camp. At the end of the film, she hums the 
melody again while walking home happily, unaware of her father’s arrest 
and her family’s fate. The tango, known as the "Suicide Tango"[ll], is 
also linked with Mitia’s fate. The absence of love alluded to in the words 
gives a reason for his actions, driven by the feeling of loss and despair. 


Throughout the film the death motif of the 
tango is associated with the child and the 
image of hope and innocence. 
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Film, play and context 



The soldiers do not recognize the mighty 
man in civilian clothes. He is a distant but 
powerful image to them. 


Like Vadim Abdrashitov’s Play for a Passenger (1995), which is set during 
the stagnation of the 1970s and 80s, Burnt by the Sun returns to the past in 
order to capture the spiritual crisis in the changing society of the 1990s. The 
filmic representations combine a reinterpretation of history since 
Gorbachev’s glasnost and perestroika with a discourse on individual choices 
and historical responsibility. Expressing anxieties about Russia’s national 
identity, Mikhalkov looks for parallels in the two decades, the 30s and the 
90s. 



The pioneer regiment bearing Kotov’s It's a last moment of power and fame for 
name is praising him. him. 



One of many details from the film which ... how Kotov’s hand guides Nadia’s when 
appeared in the play is ... she salutes. 


With its reference tothe Stalin dictatorship, the film deals with a past that 
for a long time was taboo to articulate in the Soviet Union. Soviet cinema 
started to address this particular period in history from the eighties on in 
films such as Alexei German’s My Friend Ivan Lapshin (1983) and Tengiz 
Abuladze’s Repentance (1985). Dealing with Stalinist terror in a direct 
(German’s film is set in 1934-35) or allegorical (Abuladze’s film lacks any 
specific reference to the thirties) manner, both films have a pessimistic 
perspective on the relation between history and the individual: characters 
no escape because they are victims of history. 

After the dismantling of the USSR, Mikhalkov appealed for a "positive 
cinema," able to create a new hero, contribute to national identity and 
provide a positive view of Russia’s future. [12] fopen notes in new window] 

















The idyll at the lake is disturbed ... 



...by the grotesque. The paranoid fear of 
war is recreated in satirical terms. 


In terms of marketing strategies, Mikhalkov’s aesthetic choices exploring 
the conventions of historical melodrama are a challenge to Hollywood’s 
attempt to succeed in the Russian film market. Opposing past and present, 
Burnt by the Sun reveals fears about the influence of U.S. popular culture. 
Kotov prefers the old-fashioned wooden bathhouse to the modern 
bathroom. His traditional step dance is contrasted with Mitia’s tap dance. 
Thinking that Russian cinema like Russian policy had lost its orientation, 
Mikhalkov sought to assume the vacant role of leader. He expressed his 
position artistically in The Barber of Siberia (1998), in which he idealizes 
the pre-revolutionary past and casts himself in the role of Tsar Alexander 
III, an authoritarian and reactionary ruler (Beumers 4). In Burnt by the 
Sun, however, Stalin is a father-figure who devours his own children. 

If German’s film is "[...] a tribute to those who believed in a myth and 
perished with it" (Beumers 106), Mikhalkov’s film "[...] is a tribute to those 
who believed for too long in the ideals of the Revolution and were scorched 
by its flames." (Beumers 106) Kotov is not guilty, just blinded by the sun. In 
both the film and the play, he is portrayed as a "good Stalinist" rather than 
as a representative of a dictatorial system. Kotov is a jovial man, an ideal 
father for Nadia. He is also a father-figure for the peasants in the 
neighbourhood whose fields he protects. [13] 

"That foot will always stay soft and beautiful. The comfortable 
roads the revolution is building will turn the USSR into a 
modern paradise." 



This moment of tenderness between Kotov and Nadia in which the father 
expresses his admiration for his daughter and his trust in the communist 
system makes his idealism credible. 

Mikhalkov plays Kotov with a bright smile and a boyish grin. Hinds’ 
presence and performance make him appear slightly more brutish. He 
smokes a cigar with one hand and his other hand skims along his wife’s 
buttocks. On stage there are of course no close shots to help the viewer focus 
on one actor. Hinds also has fewer scenes with the little girl playing his 
daughter and is, therefore, less able to reveal Kotov’s charisma and 
vulnerability. The theatre audience has to be very attentive to perceive his 
tenderness. When Kotov listens to Mitia’s tale, he is placed towards the rear 
of the stage, caressing Nadia, who is sitting on his lap. It is, however, his 
energy and his passion which make the character attractive. Kotov’s cry, 
"They are beautiful!" is the expression of the enthusiasm which marked the 
Stalinist period in the thirties. It was such a spirit of optimism that held the 
people together even in the shadow of terror. Both in the play and the film 
Kotov is so full of life that his breakdown when confronted with torture and 
arrest creates a particularly painful moment. 


Mikhalkov questions Kotov’s belief in individual alternatives offered by the 
political system he is part of. At the end of the film (and the play), when the 
innocent truck driver is shot, the handcuffed and crying Kotov, his face 
streaming with blood, breaks down, realizing that he is a victim of his own 
actions, blinded by political and social illusions, instrumentalized by a force 


















of evil that is destroying him and his beloved country. 



The appearance of fireballs: a supernatural 
phenomenon used for propagandists ends. 


Mitia was Kotov’s puppet, turned into a tool of violent repression. Kotov 
explains and justifies his manipulation, believing that he was acting for the 
greater good of his fatherland. The way the film and the play build empathy 
for him leaves no doubt about his trustworthiness. In Mitia’s tale, it is Kotov 
who is the intruder and evil-doer, having forced the young man into exile 
whilst establishing himself in his old home like a parasite. However, Mitia is 
as ambiguous as Kotov. Menshikov’s performance supports this ambiguity. 
Avoiding making the character more likeable, he plays Mitia as an arrogant 
man. However, an aura of sadness contributes to his vulnerability. Driven 
by jealousy, he carries out his murderous mission as personal revenge. He 
tries to protect Maroussia and Nadia but does not hesitate in his attack on 
and destruction of Kotov’s life and home. There can be no compassion with 
this chameleon-like character when he orders the killing of the truck driver 
in cold-blood or does not intervene when his helpless rival is brutally 
beaten. At the end, his death washes away his betrayal, and like the man 
whom he betrayed, he is both culprit and victim. 



In his tale, Mitia depicts himself as a 
victim. 


Mitia accepts his fatal mission 
emotionlessly. 



Burnt by the Sun is a film/a play about loss in which there are no winners. 
Kotov is a man who believes in ideals, whereas Mitia lives through defeat. 
Neither Kotov (believing that he has a choice) nor Mitia (thinking that he 
has none) are in control of their destinies. Dealing with questions of guilt 
and responsibility, the film and the play present both of the men as victims. 
He really wanted to live, says Mitia about Iatim, his alter ego in the fairy tale 

















The bathing scene ... 


he tells Nadia, addressing the adults to explain his disappearance. At the 
end, Kotov’s belief in having a choice is proved wrong whereas Mitia’s 
choice is between life and death. 

Burnt by the Sun states Mikhalkov’s opinion that people cannot be blamed 
for believing, but they can blame those who misled them. The absence of 
love alluded to in the song defines the film’s theme and Mitia’s actions. Guilt 
and responsibility lie within the individual; history is determined by 
personal choices. According to the Russian director, nobody should feel 
guilty for what happened under Stalin because everyone is equally 
responsible. All are actors in what happened and victims of what they 
created. This view fits well with the Putin-era rehabilitation of the 
Communist past and of Stalin, a view which Mikhalkov supported. 



Kotov has built up his life on the remains of the old regime. Mikhalkov 
would like to link socialist Russia with the non-socialist Russia of the past 
and future. In The Barber of Siberia, he looks back at pre-revolution Russia 
to find moral integrity and individual and collective identity. In Burnt by the 
Sun, he makes it possible for the viewer to accept the suppressed past, 
emphasizing how much humanity and love continued to exist even in the 
time of terror. 


... as recreated on stage. © Catherine 
Ashmore 



The truck driver driving around in circles, a 
symbol of a nation looking for guidance. 



Neither Flannery nor Davies are sceptical about Mikhalhov’s vision of 
history. Presenting the Kotov family as helpless spectators of the events 
which destroy them, the play and the film ask how long it was possible to 
have confidence in the Stalinist system without being aware of the 
mechanisms of terror at work. Mikhalkov deals with moments of peace, love 
and happiness in times in which terror was part of normal life. Flannery 
reveals the terror inherent in an apparently peaceful society and in the 
democratic system. 

In the play as in the film, Kotov is a perpetrator but also a victim in a 
political system relying on terror in which confession and not evidence 
becomes "the source of all justice." This is one of the most important 
statements in the film, and the play draws parallels to the current political 
context of international terrorism and the state’s reaction in which political 
measures override the law. Presuming innocence is a legal principle in many 
countries, yet this principle is no longer sacrosanct. 

With regard to Western societies, the play could be read as a reminder of the 
fragility of democracy, which is unable to suppress totalitarianism. In State 
of Exception, the Italian philosopher Giorgio Agamben, concerned with 
totalitarian tendencies in contemporary democracies, investigates how 
governments increase power structures in supposed times of crisis and 
individuals are stripped of their basic rights during a prolonged "state of 
exception". According to Agamben, 

"... modern totalitarianism can be defined as the establishment, 
by means of the state of exception, of a legal civil war that allows 
for the physical elimination not only of political adversaries but 
of entire categories of citizens" (2). 

Agamben is referring here especially to the military order issued on 
November 13th, 2001 by the U.S. President George W. Bush: 


The lost truck driver is a symbol of a nation 


"What is new about President Bush’s order is that it radically 










looking for guidance. 



At the beginning of the film, the peasants 
fear that the approaching tanks will destroy 
their fields. 



Kotov arrives to secure them: he is a good 
father not only for Nadia but also for the 
people. 



Kotov expresses once again his hope for a 
better future. Admiring Nadia’s feet he talks 
about his ideal vision of the Soviet State 
providing its citizens with shoes and roads to 
keep their feet soft. 


erases any legal status of the individual, thus producing a legally 
unnameable and unclassifiable being. Not only do the Taliban 
captured in Afghanistan not enjoy the status of POW’s as defined 
by the Geneva Convention, they do not even have the status of 
people charged with a crime according to American laws." (3) 

Deprived of their basic human rights, the prisoners held at Guantanamo Bay 
without trial were reduced to mere existence (Butler). 

Flannery’s play allows other analogies with the Stalinist time, when walls 
had ears and people developed strategies of secrecy to survive. The voice 
from off-stage reveals the omnipresence of the State trying to control its 
citizens and is an effective reminder of the power of the media in our times, 
especially with regard to the United Kingdom, where electronic surveillance 
and the collection of personal data have become pervasive. Not unlike 
Mikhalkov, Flannery deals with images that provide masks for reality, 
revealing how freedom can no longer be taken for granted in western 
democracies. Both the filmmaker and the playwright debunk the lies behind 
the images of peace and harmony. In doing so, each points to his art form as 
a powerful means of manipulating the perception of history and social 
reality. 

A variety of perceptions 

Mikhalkov’s film provoked a vigorous debate in Russia. [14] Critics writing 
for popular reviews such as the Russian Premiere, Seance or Iskusstvo Kino 
(Film Art ) acclaimed the film. Alexander Kulish praised Mikhalkov’s 
"instance on moral and human values" instead of an ideological judgement. 
Other critics such as Larisa Miller expressed similar views. The renowned 
theatre and art critic Boris Liubimov commented in his favourable article on 
the "positive" events and achievements of the year 1936 in literature and the 
arts. The left-wing critics, however, reacted in a more negative manner. 
Starting from a generally hostile attitude towards popular film, critics such 
as Igor Vinogradov and Vladimir Novikov rejected Burnt by the Sun not 
only because they despised it as a product of the mainstream, but also 
because of its commercial success outside Russia. Post-Soviet intellectuals 
such as Boris Kuzminsky criticized the film for "being a Russian stacking 
doll for export." He is not alone in his opinion that a Russian film which 
western audiences are able to understand cannot be a good film. Andrev 
Plakhov accuses Mikhalkov’s film of being a conventional work which 
"follows the tradition of the 'cinema of the Brezhnev era' with a mark of 
quality." 

On stage Burnt by the Sun is among newer British theatre productions 
dealing overtly with politics and history. In the 1990s, less politically 
themed plays have been presented at the major London theatres. The events 
of 9/11 brought a change. Recent works such as David Hare’s Stuff Happens 
and Gethsemane, Joe Sutton’s Complicit or Caryl Churchill’s Seven Jewish 
Children — a Play for Gaza focus on democracy and totalitarianism, the 
freedom of the press, and distorted perceptions of history and society. 

The success of Ariel Dorfman’s The Death and the Maiden is one example of 
the favourable reception of political drama in the British press. Originally 
produced at the Royal Court Upstairs, it won the Olivier Award for best play 
in 1992. At the occasion of its rerun at the King’s Head Theatre in 2004, 

Paul Taylor pointed to the ongoing relevance of subjects such as 
reconciliation, revenge and forgiveness the play is concerned with. [15] 














On stage, Kotov, placed to the rear of the 
stage, listens to Mitia’s tale. © Catherine 
Ashmore 



The balloon as a signifier of a nation’s belief 
in progress. 



Even in the limousine on his way to Moscow, 
Kotov is still confident of Stalin’s friendship. 


Like Mikhalkov and Flannery, the Chilean playwright addresses a moral 
dilemma at a particular moment in history and within a particular political 
context. Dorfman’s play reveals the fragility of democratic systems and 
explores questions of innocence and guilt. In an interview published in The 
Guardian[ 16], Dorfman recalls his return to Chile in 1990 where he 
discovered that tormentors and victims were living together in the same 
society. Not unlike the characters of Burnt by the Sun, his protagonists 
Paulina and Roberto are both victims and perpetrators. 

Alan Bennett’s highly acclaimed[i7] The History Boys, premiered in 2004 
at the Lyttelton Theatre and retaken in fall 2009, is another prominent 
example of successful British political theatre writing. Set in Thatcherite 
Britain, it approaches contrasting styles of teaching and fabricating history. 
Plays such as Stuff Happens (National Theatre, 2004) about the events that 
led up to the Iraq War in 2003, Gethsemane (National Theatre, 2008) about 
the corruption of Labour’s socialist ideals and Complicit (Old Vic, winter 
2009) about McCarthy’s United States have received controversial 
reactions. Mainly the 10-minutes play Seven Jewish Children (Royal Court 
Theatre, Feburary 2009) aroused a hot debate. The writer Caryl Churchill is 
a patron of the Palestine Solidarity Campaign. Written in response to the 
wave of Israeli airstrikes on the Gaza strip in winter 2008/2009, the short 
play starts with the Holocaust and ends with the military attack on Gaza. It 
embraces violence against Jews and violence distributed by Israelis. As 
Burnt by the Sun or The Death and the Maiden it confronts the difficulty to 
explain violence. Acclaimed by the critics of The Guardian and The Times, 
the play has been rejected as anti-Israeli by the Bord of Deputies of British 
Jews and as anti-Semitic by the Zionists Federation of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Next to late Harold Pinter, the Czech-born Tom Stoppard remains a 
figurehead of a theatre concerned with questions of ideology and history, 
politics and society. Rock’n Roll (Royal Court Theatre, 2006) spans 32 
years: from the Prague Spring in 1968 to 1990. It is a play about resistance 
and perseverance of humanity in a dictatorial system. Rock’n roll music 
serves as a bridge between two cultures, British and Czechoslovakian, and 
two political systems. As do his plays Dogg’s Hamlet, Cahoot’s Macbeth, 
Professor Foul and Every Good Boy Deserves a Favour, Rock’n Roll focuses 
on artistic dissent as a form of resistance. Set in Prague and in Cambridge, 
the play contrasts the attitudes of a young Czech student and rock music fan 
and a British professor who continues believing in the Soviet system. As the 
critic Neil Asherson put it, the play explores the nature of freedom, asking 
the crucial question whether or not freedom is the normal human condition. 
[18] Stoppard’s Every Good Boy Deserves a Favour focuses on the 
totalitarian apparatus. First performed in 1977 at the Royal Festival Hall, 
the play, acompanied by live orchestra (the music score was written by 
Andre Previn), was staged again at the National Theatre in spring 2009. It 
deals with the fate of dissidents imprisoned in a Soviet mental hospital in 
the 1970s. The links with Putin’s Russia are obvious.[19] The practices 
described in Stoppard’s play haven’t dissapeared with the Soviet Regime. 
[20] 


These and other recent plays at major London theatres deal with questions 
which Burnt by the Sun raises explicitly or provokes implicitly. Flannery’s 
play was highly acclaimed by London’s theatre critics. Michael Coveney[2i] 





and Michael Billington[22] appreciated the portrait of the family and 
human relationships but did not dwell on the historical, ideological or 
cultural context of the play and its relation to the film. These critics drew 
mainly on the narrative and the performances. Tim Walker[23], however, 
evoked the idea of the British surveillance society as a way to connect past 
and present, Russian history and British society. Lucy Powell[24] and 
Beaten by the NKVD-agents the crying Corinna Lotze[25] were more concerned with questions about the historical 

Kotov must recognize his error. context. Lotze in particular criticized the fact that the play and its mise en 

scene reproduce cliches about the October Revolution and Russia. 
Significantly, none of the critics offered a comparison between the film and 
the play. 

Both the film and the play deal with issues of power and manipulation, 
approaching them through the universal themes of love and friendship, 
commitment and betrayal. The play shows an even a greater shift from the 
collective to the individual, from the political to the private, revealed 
through the figure of the truck driver. In Mikhalkov’s film, he has lost his 
way and is driving around confused and disoriented, a symbol of a nation 
that has lost its sense of direction. Some particularly intense moments in the 
play involve the truck driver, who starts to cry because he is worried about 
being lost. In the play he is presented as a widower[26] suffering from 
loneliness and an old-fashioned gentleman who courts Mokhova. The truck 
driver in the play is less of a cipher and more a human being full of hope for 
the future. The coup de theatre of the revolving building accompanied by 
fading light and thunder symbolize a society in crisis and the feeling of 
impotence in the face of the state’s increasing power and influence in 
everyday life. It is, however, the driver’s brutal death which reveals the 
inhumanity of the political system and which creates one of the most 
emotional moments in this play about love and humanity. 

In Richard Bean’s England People Very Nice[ 2 y], one of the characters, 
Taher, an immigrant from Palestine who acts in a play together with other 
asylum seekers wonders: "Is this a play about immigration or is it a play 
about love?" He finds the answer himself: 

"Working on this play I have come to savour the music when the 
lovers meet. It is the music of hope, humanity. (...) Yes. Only love 
can free humanity from the shackles of history." 

Bean’s play looks like a comment on Burnt by the Sun and its focus on 
individual destinies. Flannery’s writing and Davies’ mise en scene 
emphasize how emotions and themes of love and humanity convey political 
reflection, even though nostalgia weakens the political purpose. However, 
neither Mikhalkov nor Flannery give an answer to the question they raise, 
namely to what extent Kotov’s ideal was perverted from the very beginning. 
When did the dream turn into nightmare, or was the nightmare already part 
of the dream? 

Go to Notes page 
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Notes 

1. The British playwright and screenwriter Peter Flannery is mainly known for 
his play Our Friends in the North (1982), which he adapted for television in 
the mid-nineties. In this nine-part adaptation, broadcast by BBC 2 in 1996, he 
follows the lives of four friends from Newcastle from 1964 to 1995 against the 
backdrop of a changing society. He also wrote the scripts for Funny Bones 
(1995) and The One and Only (2002). The Devil’s Whore, on the English Civil 
War, was shown on Channel 4 in 2008. [return to text] 

2. Academy Award for the Best Foreign Film in 1994. 

3. As reported by Alexander Barmine, a Soviet official whose book One Who 
Survived was published by Putnam in New York in 1945. See for details on the 
Kirov assassination p. 247-252. [return to textl 

4. In the same trial, Trotsky was sentenced in absentia. 

5. See Robert Conquest, The Great Terror: Stalin’s Purges of the Thirties. 
London: Macmillan, 1968. 

6. Some of the minor events shown in the film are narrated in the play. This 
applies to the short sequence in the film when the truck driver explains that 
he has been turned back by the soldiers guarding the balloon. 

7. "To ostatnia niedziela," written in 1935 by the Polish composer Jerzy 
Petersburski. The lyrics, by Zenon Friedwald, describe the last meeting of 
former lovers. A Russian version, "Weary Sun" (which is the correct 
translation of the title of Mikhalkov’s film) was written in 1937. The tango 
remained popular after the war and was used in other films such as Krzysztof 
Kielowski’s Three Colours: White (France/Poland, 1994). 

8. Mikhalkov’s An Unfinished Piece for a Mechanical Piano (URSS, 1977) is 
based on Chekhov’s work. Several themes from this earlier film, such as the 
theme of lost love which cannot be recaptured, reappear in Burnt by the Sun. 

9. Another direct link to the Russian writer are the last words of Maroussia’s 
father, which are based on Chekhov’s father’s last word. Mitia recalls that all 
that remained after a long life was the vision of a train with geese. Cf. 

Beumers, p. 84. 

10. As in Close to Eden (1992), Mikhalkov’s portrayal of the Russian peasant is 
much more positive than in some of his previous films. In his adaptation of 






Oblomov (1979) as well as in Dark Eyes (1987), they are represented as dumb 
and primitive, less than human. 

11. The tango was chosen as background music by several young Polish 
officers before committing suicide. 

12. Mikhalkov was President of the Russian Society of Cinematographists and 
had influential positions in Russian cultural policy. He has been a strong 
supporter of Vladimir Putin and is known for his nationalist and Slavophile 
views, freturn to text! 

13. The fact that in both the film and the play the actor playing Kotov has, like 
Stalin, a moustache contributes to the ambiguous portrayal of the dictator. 
The view of Stalin as the good father to the Russian people still lingers. 

14. See Beumers for more details on the film’s critical reception in Russia. 
Beumers, op. cit., p. 115-130. 

15. Review of the play in The Independent, August 3rd, 2004. 

16. "A Vicious Circle," January 17, 2008. 

17. For Michael Billington the play is one of the groundbreaking works in 
recent times ( The Guardian, May 19, 2004). Paul Taylor (The Independent, 
May 19, 2004) points to the entertaining qualities of a play which avoids easy 
answers to the complex questions on education it asks. 

18. The Observer (June 4, 2006). 

19. Cf. Michael Coveney’s review of the play in The Independent (January 20, 
2009). 

20. Tom Stoppard in an interview published in The Times (January 12, 2008). 

21. "Burnt by the Sun," The Independent (March 4, 2009). 

22. "Burnt by the Sun," The Guardian (March 5, 2009). 

23. "Carousel of Misery," The Sunday Telegraph (March 8, 2009): 28. 

24. "Why the National Theatre is Filled with Communists," The Times 
(February 27, 2009). 

25. "Russia in One Dimension" 
wimiijmiQrldtQummjmt (March 6,2009). 

26. In the film the man is married and there is no love interest. 

27. Performed in spring 2009 at the National Theatre. 
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These images (and others like them) of the 
World Trade Center Twin Towers on 
September 11th, 2001 resemble, as Slavoj 
Zizek suggests ... 



... explosions from Hollywood blockbusters, 
like Munich and The Kingdom (below). 


Man-made martyrs in the age of 
mechanical reproduction: 
disturbing manufactured 
martyrdom in Paradise Now 

by Phoebe Bronstein 

In the span of two days, two lifelong friends, Said (Kais Nashif) and Khaled 
(Ali Suliman), make the transition from car mechanics to suicide bombers. 
Their mission requires them to move undetected across the Israeli- 
Palestinian border and detonate two bombs in sequence in the city of Tel 
Aviv. Paradise Now (2005), written and directed by Palestinian-born Dutch 
director Hany Abu Assad, is set and shot on location in Nablus, a portion of 
the West Bank under Palestinian control. In combining fictional and 
documentary elements Abu Assad takes a cue from Gillo Pontecorvo’s 1967 
film Battle of Algiers; and in a nod to Pontecorvo, Khaled even quotes a line 
from the paradigmatic film of the Third Cinema: “If we had airplanes, we 
wouldn’t need martyrs” (Rich).[i] fopen endnotes in new window] 

As a young Jewish woman, with a particularly religious extended family, I 
must first admit that I had my reservations about seeing (and later about 
writing on) a movie about Palestinian suicide bombers. I saw the film for the 
first time in 2005 in a New York art house theater. The movie had yet to gain 
ground in the United States and many people, myself included, knew little 
about it, save that it was a political thriller dealing with a hot-button issue. 
However, what is remarkable about this film, in a year when Stephen 
Spielberg’s film Munich (2005) premiered, is that Abu Assad refuses to 
engage in the melodramatic discourse that too often defines Israeli- 
Palestinian relations from the rhetoric of political news coverage to dinner- 
table conversations. According to Abu Assad this discourse often figures 
suicide bombers as either heroes and martyrs or villains and criminals. 
Instead, in Paradise Now Abu Assad works against these prevailing notions 
by revealing the construction and production of martyrdom. In this way, he 
calls attention to the incorporation of individual identities — that are neither 
good nor evil — into the collective identity of the Palestinian Resistance. [2] 
Abu Assad insists on a heterogeneous collective identity, all under the 
auspices of Palestine, which defies and subverts the dominant hegemonic 
ideologies that consistently stereotype and do violence to Palestinian identity. 
[3] 

The Palestinian Resistance in the film both relies on the individual identity of 
its martyrs and on the construction of what Faisal Devji refers to as the 
“forging of the generic or universal Muslim,” a process both compelled and 











As in this scene from Munich, fantasy and 
fiction are barely (if at all) distinguishable. 



We have come to expect spectacular 
violence from political thrillers like Munich 
and ... 



... The Kingdom. 



Such scenes tap into our emotions and 
might even recall the devastation of 
September 11th. 


constructed by the media. By showcasing the production of the two men as 
martyrs instead of focusing on the violent back and forth of Israeli- 
Palestinian relations, Paradise Now presents an image of the Palestinian 
Resistance that subverts both the Resistance’s self-representation and 
Western media’s representation of it. By representing these tensions and 
suggesting a larger system outside of this violent back and forth of 
colonial/anti-colonial aggression, Abu Assad insists on a dialectical mode of 
thinking about, and a new image of, the Palestinian Resistance. [4] In this 
way, the film does not function to condemn the men, the Palestinian 
Resistance, or even Israel, but instead it condemns this cyclical system of 
violence perpetuated by both sides, the destruction reaped on the individual 
by the infrastructure of colonial and anti-colonial aggression, and the 
mediascape that compels and compounds that violence. 

(Un) Spectacular violence: 
contextualizing the media, martyrdom, 
and Paradise Now 

Fernando Solanas and Octavio Getino, pioneers of Third Cinema, argue in 
“Towards A Third Cinema” that systems of mass communication are akin to 
napalm, or in the 21st century perhaps weapons of mass destruction. Today, 
more than ever, these systems are all pervasive — from the Internet to 
television to Hollywood films — and so whoever controls and knows how to 
manipulate those channels holds incredible, potentially deadly power. 
However, Faisal Devji suggests in Landscapes of the Jihad that suicide 
martyrdom, particularly in the Islamic world, is a phenomenon compelled 
and constructed by the mass media, and so it makes use of those very same 
channels of mass dissemination through which oppression functions. [5] This 
phenomenon is alluded to in Paradise Now in the Resistance’s shooting of 
martyr videos and again when Said and Suha, his female friend and potential 
romantic interest, come across videos about both collaborators and martyrs 
for sale. By making use of the same channels of dissemination, the 
Palestinian Resistance remains locked in a violent conversation with the 
Western mass media in a type of colonial/anti-colonial struggle, where both 
sides produce and thrive on images of violence. This mediascape, which is 
reiterated time and again in political thrillers like Stephen Spielberg’s Munich 
or Peter Berg’s The Kingdom (2007), engages us emotionally rather than 
intellectually and discourages us as viewers from engaging critically with the 
films or issues represented, and so such media representations reiterate the 
“prevailing ideologies of society” (Hill 115).[6] 

Solanas and Getino call for a “cinema of liberation,” a cinema that stands 
outside the system of Hollywood dominance, and in the case of Paradise 
Now that stands outside even the Resistance movement. This “cinema of 
liberation” then functions to complicate and disrupt both Hollywood and 
Palestinian representations of suicide bombers or martyrs. In this section, I 
consider the violent and visual landscape of the Palestinian Resistance within 
the context of colonial and anti-colonial resistance, and in conjunction with 
the larger mediascape of Islamic Resistance and representations of the 
Middle East by Hollywood. I read Abu Assad’s film against Munich, The 
Kingdom, and even Paradise Now’s U.S. preview as a way to contextualize 
how the film functions in, and interacts with, this larger mediascape. 













The opening credits of The Kingdom set up 
the context for the U.S. presence in Saudi 
Arabia, including reiterating fear of terrorist 
attacks and the "War on Terror." In this 
image the message is paired with what 
appears to be an Arab man dressed in 
traditional garb. Subsequent shots list places 
where terrorist attacks took place in the 
1990s. 



Contrasting with the opening credits is the 
image featured here on the poster for the 
film. It sets up the cast, led by Jamie Foxx, 
Jennifer Garner (of Alias fame), and Chris 
Cooper. They are the action heroes against 
a backdrop of violence, chaos, and terrorism. 


Violence has defined the landscape of Israeli-Palestinian relations since the 
1948 British Mandate that ceded part of Palestine to newly emigrated and 
already resident Jews. Given that the land in dispute was colonized by Britain 
and subsequently ceded to Jews displaced by World War II, it is important 
here to consider this ongoing violence in relation to a discussion of 
colonialism in the historical and political context of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. A colonial legacy marks the land in dispute, and colonial/anti- 
colonial discourse and violence continue today, including the presence of new 
oppressors — which includes, for example, the Israeli occupation of Gaza and 
the West Bank and the continual involvement of the United States as a 
behind-closed-doors controlling imperial power. [7] The continual and vocal 
U.S. support of Israel adds a global dimension to the mediascape of the 
Palestinian Resistance. 

The violence continually enacted by both Palestinian and Israeli sides has 
become a reactive and cyclical kind of violence, where men stand in for 
airplanes, and every act of violence guarantees an equal and opposite 
reaction. As Frantz Fanon argues in The Wretched of the Earth, 

“... colonialism is not a machine capable of thinking, a body 

endowed with reason. It is naked violence” (23). 

If anti-colonial resistance is a direct response to colonial oppression, then it 
too becomes a machine incapable of thinking and this relation produces an 
economy of continuous violence. [8] In this model, when the resistance takes 
the form of opposition to the colonial oppression or occupying powers, it 
engages in the same violence it opposes, creating what Devji refers to as a 
community of exchange. It this kind of community — or at least the 
Palestinian portion of it — that is represented and critiqued in Paradise Now. 
However, Abu Assad does not represent this violent exchange in a typical 
way; instead he refuses to aestheticize, engage, or appropriate this violence 
for his own means. What he shows us are the results of the violence: shots of 
crumbling buildings in Nablus such as the headquarters of the Resistance 
cell, panning shots of Nablus itself, the sounds of bombs exploding in the 
background, or soldiers at the checkpoints. [9] By refusing to showcase 
violence and or project a morally didactic message, Abu Assad engages in a 
new brand of resistance. Like the Algerian FLN, according to Pontecorvo, in 
order to succeed the Palestinian Resistance must move away from reactive 
engagement and arise out of a third space not defined by the oppressing 
power. For Abu Assad, this space seems to be one of art. 

Paradise Now represents a counter-narrative to both the Western mass 
media and to a jihadist cult of martyrdom. By showing us the men prior to 
their becoming suicide bombers, the film has us witness their relationships 
with their families, their individual reasons for this choice, and even their job 
troubles and romantic woes. Instead of engaging in the spectacle of suicide 
bombing and reiterating the visual landscape of the Palestinian Resistance, 
Abu Assad introduces us to the men prior to their entrance into that visual 
landscape of martyrdom. In Paradise Now, instead of sympathizing with the 
victims of the suicide bombing — as we might in The Kingdom, in news 
coverage of the bombings in Madrid on March 11, 2004, or the coverage of 
planes flying into the World Trade Center on September 11, 2001 — we 
develop a relationship with the bombers, before they in fact become bombs. 

It is Abu Assad’s insistence on the lives of these two men rather than their 
final decisions and the result of those decisions — which, in fact, remain 







unknown and unseen — that refuses the cathartic release of melodrama. 


Images from Munich: 



Here Avner (Eric Bana), alone in his room, 
must kill one of the men deemed responsible 
for the 1978 Munich Olympics killings. Avner 
pauses and looks at the lamp. Turning it off 
will be the cue to set off the bomb. 



Avner approaches the lamp, then pauses 
again, before turning out the lights. 


In some ways then, Abu Assad offers us an anti-Fanonian critique, 
reminiscent of Partha Chatterjee’s critique of Benedict Anderson’s discussion 
of nationalism in Imagined Communities. In response to Anderson, 
Chatterjee suggests that in Anderson’s model, the emerging nationalism and 
the boundaries of the nation in formerly colonized countries will remain 
determined by the European model. Chatterjee writes: 

“History, it would seem, has decreed that we in the postcolonial 
world shall only be perpetual consumers of modernity. Europe 
and the Americas, the only true subjects of history, have thought 
out on our behalf not only the script of colonial enlightenment 
and exploitation, but also that of our anticolonial resistance and 
postcolonial misery. Even our imaginations must remain forever 
colonized.” (5) 

This is to say, if postcolonial nationalisms must always resist colonialism, 
then the formerly colonized stay locked into the colonizer/colonized 
dichotomy even after the end of official colonialism. Where Fanon argues that 
violence is an equalizing force between colonizer and colonized (8), and thus, 
Chatterjee’s model suggests, via Anderson, that any resistance defined by the 
force of oppression remains locked into the script of colonialism. Put another 
way, violent anti-colonial resistance remains reactionary and so forever part 
of colonial oppression and so another force of oppression. In the same vein as 
Chatterjee, Abu Assad suggests that anti-colonial violence, as resistance to 
colonial violence, only breeds more violence and destruction in an un- 
resolvable cycle. Assad’s model figures this violence, which masquerades as 
power, as a mode of action trapped within the colonial/anti-colonial relation, 
rather than being a liberating — or celebratory — force. 

Despite the aesthetic beauty of Paradise Now, Abu Assad refuses to 
aestheticize or celebrate war and violence in the way that many contemporary 
Hollywood films and the mass media do. For example, in both Munich and 
The Kingdom, beautifully shot and highly edited on-screen violence abounds, 
from point-blank assassinations, and explosions destroying an entire army 
base, to shoot-outs in the streets. Walter Benjamin famously warns in “The 
Work of Art in the Age of Its Technological Reproducibility”[io] that with 
Fascism (and particularly in reference to the Futurists) our own self¬ 
alienation reaches a point in which we now witness our own “annihilation as 
a supreme aesthetic pleasure” (42). For Benjamin, when politics are 
aestheticized (as they currently are in films like Munich and The Kingdom, 
both marketed as political thrillers and both based on real events) we are 
entertained by the spectacle of these violent images and so view destruction 
as pleasure, or even as catharsis. [11] 


At the same time, we may begin to confound fact and fiction. Slavoj Zizek 







He appears conflicted by this killing. The 
slow pace of the scene reinforces his sense 
of confusion and contemplation. 



And then the room explodes, which sends 
Avner flying. Next we see the results of the 
bomb: crumbling hotel rooms, explosions, a 
hand hanging from the ceiling, and a 
honeymooning couple caught unsuspectingly 
in the carnage. Engrossed by the violence 
we forget the reason this violence took place 
and sympathize with the honeymooning 
couple stuck in the wrong place at the wrong 
time. 


notes in Welcome to the Desert of the Real that in a mediascape saturated by 
images of violence, many viewers tuning in to the destruction of the World 
Trade Center (September 11, 2001) on live television initially believed they 
were watching a film (11).[12] That is, we are now so anaesthetized to 
watching on-screen violence, that reality and virtual reality become in some 
ways indistinguishable; and Benjamin’s warning rings all too true. However, 
Paradise Now refuses to engage in this violent spectacle embraced by many 
Hollywood films set in or about the Middle East. In both the film’s narrative 
and its visual presentation, Abu Assad subverts the expectations inherent in a 
mediascape saturated by images of both real and fictional violence. He 
suggests a new mode of representation in line with Chatterjee and the 
tradition of Third Cinema: the viewer is not simply entertained or lulled by 
images of violence but rather compelled to think and possibly act. 

However, ironically in the United States Paradise Now was marketed as a 
political thriller; the trailer does not differ substantially from trailers for films 
like Munich or The Kingdom: fast edits, a sweeping score, and a voice-over 
with a morally didactic message, all stand in contrast to the aesthetic of the 
film itself. Despite the film’s insistence on moral ambiguity and Abu Assad’s 
refusal of melodrama — emphasized by the distinct lack of a “thriller” 
soundtrack, save for diegetic noise — the marketing for the film frames it in a 
melodramatic, if not cliched, way. The trailer combines what Linda Williams 
refers to in Melodrama Revised as the basic tenets of melodrama: an 
intertwining of action and pathos in a world of Manichean dualities. [13] In 
the trailer a voice-over says: 

“In a land forsaken by hope, in a culture searching for its place, in 
two extraordinary days, two life long friends will struggle with an 
impossible choice ... where one moment can change the world.” 

The trailer closes with the on-screen text: “sometimes the most courageous 
act is what you didn’t do” (Warner Independent Pictures trailer). It suggests 
that the story, per Williams, will generate sympathy for the “hero who is also 
a victim” and lead to a climax wherein we recognize “that character’s moral 
value” (58) — expectations that are fulfilled in Munich but not in Paradise 
Now. 



Alternating shots here, between Avner and 
his wife with their newborn baby, emphasize 
a world of light and dark, a world of 
Manichean dualities. 


Even if, as John Hill suggests in “Finding a Form: Politics and Aesthetics in 
Fatherland, Hidden Agenda and Riff-Raff j” Munich complicates “prevailing 
ideologies of society,” it does so 

“by employing the same emotional patterns of involvement as 
films which offer the contrary view, and hence fails to encourage 
audiences to engage critically with political ideas” (115). 

In Munich, Avner (Eric Bana) must lead his off-the-grid Mossad team 
through a series of assassinations of the Palestinian group, Black September, 
responsible for the massacre of Israeli athletes at the 1972 Munich Olympics. 
Avner is hero, villain, and victim at the same time, and the film generates 
sympathy for him and the moral cost of his violent decisions. A.O. Scott, New 
York Times film critic, notes that Munich is far from a-typical in this sense. 
He contends that for the last decade bloody revenge thrillers have dominated 
the Hollywood mediascape: “Sometimes the urge to repay blood with blood 
[is] treated with skepticism or at least with a sense of moral complication, as 
in Mystic River ” or arguably Munich, “but the tone for mainstream 
commercial entertainment... [is] caught up in a Manichean struggle defined 










This lighting gives us a sense of a world split 
in two, where Avner’s wife and child 
represent hope for his future. 



This kind of lighting is distinctly absent from 
Paradise Now, where a realist aesthetic 
dominates. The latter film's realism also 
comes from the fact that it is predominantly 
set and shot in one location. 


by an endless cycle of vendetta and reprisal” (22). Unlike Paradise Now, 
Munich uses the form of the political thriller to engage audiences 
emotionally, rather than intellectually, and we identify with the 
hero/villain/victim who is stuck within this violent struggle. At the end of 
Munich , and after Avner leads his team through a series of revenge 
assassinations, we are relieved and understand Avner’s final refusal to return 
to either Mossad or Israel. Avner’s refusal to continue the endless violent 
“cycle of vendetta and reprisal” allows for his reunion with his family and the 
cathartic release of melodrama even though his past continues to haunt him. 

[14] 

The language of the Paradise Now preview promises a similar moral clarity 
and a “call for peace,” a position, which is refused by the film itself: Abu 
Assad neither sides with Khaled nor Said nor constructs the men as heroes or 
villains. Instead, the film’s narrative insists that audiences engage critically 
with both men’s decisions. This ambiguity is reinforced by the final moments 
of the film; Paradise Now closes with alternating shots of the photograph of 
Said, Khaled, Suha, Said’s mother, Said’s handler, and ends with a close-up of 
Said sitting on a bus in Jerusalem. This sequence, which ends without any 
explosion, reiterates the heterogeneous nature of Palestinian identity and 
resistance, while neither condemning nor celebrating suicide violence. 
However, the marketing of the film as seen in the trailer, though at odds with 
the film itself, suggests the expectations inherent within a mediascape 
defined in large part by images of violence, the “War on Terror,” and 
Hollywood films set in or about the Middle East, like Munich or The 
Kingdom.^ 15] Unlike Paradise Now, these images and films reiterate the 
Middle East as a place of war, terror, and chaos. 



Upon returning home from Israel, Avner’s 
past continues to haunt him - and most 
disturbingly he experiences violent 
flashbacks while having sex with his wife. 
Furthermore, the violence showcased 
here is the initial violence at the Munich 
Olympics - 



- the originary violence that began the 
cycle of vendetta and reprisal. The couple 
makes love, though in a fashion violently 
different from their initial love scene. 
Mournful music plays in the background. 



Avner is forever changed by both the 
violence he was responsible for and the 
violence he witnessed. 


Action and pathos combine in the 
character of Avner. We sympathize, as 
does Avner’s wife, with him despite the 
violence he has committed. 










Images from The Kingdom : 



Bomb violence and images of the ‘terrorists’ 
in these shots recall and reiterate the 
location, the Middle East, as a place of 
violence and chaos. Such cinematic imagery 
fulfills expectations inherent within a 
mediascape defined by these same kinds of 
violent images. 


Despite Abu Assad’s refusal to engage in this melodramatic or violent 
discourse, which even defines the trailer for Paradise Now, it is this kind of 
rhetoric, which almost exclusively dominates critical discussion of the film. 
Critics presume Abu Assad’s engagement in the spectacle of Israeli- 
Palestinian relations and forcibly re-insert the film into a good vs. evil (or 
political thriller genre) framework. In this way, what’s been written about the 
film dismisses the truly subversive nature of the film. 

Much of the criticism and commentary on Paradise Now centers on the issue 
of humanizing suicide bombers, either critiquing or praising Abu Assad for 
his project, according to Israeli, Palestinian, and international perspectives. 
Stephen Holden rightly observes in The New York Times that: 

“Given the explosive political climate in the Middle East, 
humanizing suicide bombers in a movie risks offending some 
viewers in the same way that humanizing Hitler does. Demons 
make more convenient villains than complicated people with their 
complicated motives.” 

Despite, and perhaps because of, the film’s moral ambiguity, public reaction 
to the film spawned wide-ranging anger and debate on the morality of 
depicting the lives of suicide bombers. Though the film received wide critical 
acclaim, was nominated for best foreign language film at the Oscars, and won 
the Golden Globe in the foreign film category, many pro-Israel critics 
dismissed it as a Nazi film. One Israeli citizen, whose son was killed in a 
suicide bombing attack, even collected thousands of signatures and 






Furthermore, this sequence places an 
emphasis on witnessing - the older man 
holds a young girl’s face to watch the 
explosions as she films the attack. 



petitioned to have the film’s bid for the Oscars revoked. [16] At the same time, 
in “some quarters there is a sense that the film has demartyrized the bombers 
by making them all too human, perhaps even banal” (Georgakas & Saltz 17) — 
a move which disturbs notions or tropes of the suicide bomber as a mythical 
martyr hero. 

The critical reaction surrounding the film here mimics the media response to 
suicide bombing more generally: suicide bombing is a phenomenon both 
constructed and compelled by the media where both sides rely on tropes or 
stereotypes of Muslims as heroes or villains (Devji 87-88). Devji argues that 
perhaps the most important way in which the jihad develops its universality 
is through the use of media, and the Jihad — or in this case the Palestinian 
Resistance — “can be seen as an offspring of the media, composed as it is 
almost completely of pre-existing media themes, images and stereotypes” 
(87-88).[17] These images and stereotypes abound in Hollywood and 
Western mass media: from the fictional leader of the terrorist cell in The 
Kingdom, to media representations of the September 11th hijackers, and even 
images of Osama bin Laden. We only recognize these images because, as 
Devji suggests, “the jihad is experienced visually” and these stereotypes are 
made available and constantly reiterated through international media, 
posters, literature and art (93).[18] These images and stereotypes and the 
forging of the “universal Muslim,” a figure constructed and promoted both by 
Palestinian and Western media, are what Abu Assad suggests consistently do 
harm to Palestinian identity and fuel the ongoing conflict and violence. 


And we witness the attack on the U.S. base 
through another man’s binoculars. 



As viewers then, we inhabit the position of 
the "terrorist." 


These images of the “universal Muslim” work to create a nationalist 
sentiment: through these images their martyrdom is inscribed into national 
and diasporic history and consciousness, a move that recalls Anderson’s 
discussion of print-capitalism’s relation to the rise of European nationalisms. 
[19] In Paradise Now, the martyr videos and posters, which will be hung 
according to Khaled’s request in his town’s center, define the mediascape of 
both the Resistance and the oppression, since both present an image of a 
universal Muslim. Within the context of the film it is the forging of this 
generic Muslim, in opposition to the heterogeneous nature of the Palestinian 
Resistance, which is constructed as central to this new Palestinian national 
consciousness, and thus integral to the success of the Palestinian Resistance. 
In Paradise Now the Palestinian Resistance’s reliance on capitalist 
technology and media outlets inextricably and ironically connects the success 
of the Resistance to the system it is fighting against. The new nationalist 
sentiment is anti-colonial or anti-Israeli and so is trapped in the “forever 
colonized imagination” described by Chatterjee. This new national 
consciousness — which stands both opposed to and exploited by the 
oppressors, in this case Israel and perhaps the United States — builds on the 
continual economy of violence and its perpetuation through its media 
reproducibility. 


At the same time, this insertion of violence into the national memory is 
counter to the process of forgetting, which Anderson argues is crucial to the 
nation-building project. As Anderson writes, 

“To serve the narrative purpose (of the nation), these violent 
deaths must be remembered/forgotten as ‘our own” (206). 


Instead of forgetting the violence, the community celebrates it and turns it 
into spectacle. The martyrs — or heroes — of this war are inscribed via 
posters, print, and television into that nationalistic sentiment. An example of 





this occurs in the film when Said and Suha, who is the voice of peace and 
human rights, are offered martyr and collaborator videos at the video store. 
As Said picks up photographs of himself (one of which he will give to Suha 
later in the film) the store clerk attempts to bargain with the pair over 
collaborator video rental and sale prices. Further complicating this awkward 
interaction is the fact that Palestinians killed Said’s father as an Israeli 
collaborator. Here the personal or individual reasons for Said’s brand of 
resistance — his decision to become a suicide bomber — in fact are at odds 
with the cult of martyrdom and the celebratory nationalistic sentiment built 
around the image of the universal Muslim. At the same time, the Palestinian 
Resistance’s reliance on capitalism as a mechanism to disseminate a 
nationalist ideology and promote future martyrs ironically confronts other 
ideological and religious aspects of martyrdom. 


Globally recognized, manipulated images of 
Muslim terrorists: 



A New Yorker cover features President 
Obama as Muslim and the First Lady as a 
militant black radical (perhaps a Black 
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As Devji suggests, these stereotypes are 
reiterated time and again, here in the 
highly controversial Jyllands Poster! 
cartoons. We also see such reductive and 
inflamatory images in films like The 
Kingdom and in newspapers, magazines, 
and television. 


This circulation of a public discourse 
around Muslims continually reinforces, 
without questioning, ideas about the 
stereotypical or "universal Muslim 
terrorist." 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Images of Paradise Now : 



Here we see the making of Khaled’s martyr 
video (considering again the use of the video 
camera in The Kingdom). 



This proves to be a difficult and frustrating 
process. 


Reproducible bodies: a close reading 

Within this framework I turn to focus my discussion of the film on the central 
montage sequence, which documents the evolution of the two main characters 
from mechanics to martyrs. This sequence functions to erase the identities of the 
two friends and turns them into commodities produced for and traded by the 
Resistance on the market of war. Even the rhetorical framework for Said and 
Khaled’s mission is locked into the discourse of an “endless cycle of vendetta and 
reprisal” — where every violent act is met with an equally violent reaction. Said’s 
handler Jamal comments that their mission is one of retribution for a previous 
Israeli attack, and Suha differentiates their act as one of revenge rather than 
sacrifice despite Khaled’s assertion to the contrary. It is within this context that 
the men are produced as commodities, human bombs — a process that 
unsuccessfully attempts to strip the men of their individual identities. This 
montage sequence showcases on a smaller level the tensions discussed in the 
previous section, between the individual, the image of the universal Muslim, the 
heterogeneous nature of the Palestinian Resistance more generally, and the mass 
media. By representing this tension, rather than engaging in the continual violent 
back and forth of Israeli-Palestinian relations, perhaps Abu Assad presents a 
resistance in line with Chatterjee’s decolonized imagination, a basis for a new 
nationalist sentiment, and provides a model for Solanas and Getino’s “cinema of 
liberation.” 

The production and reproduction of the men as martyrs begins with the shooting 
of the martyr video. What we see are a series of retakes, and this collage of 
versions inserts a slice of dark humor into an otherwise unfunny process. The 
night before their mission Khaled and then Said are handed big black guns, made 
to stand in front of a video camera on a makeshift stage, and asked to recite 
scripted yet impassioned speeches. 



We can see the men shooting the video. 


Repeated takes indicate staging, set, 
posturing. 




Khaled sits between takes. 


Khaled ends on the need for water filters, 
something his mother is concerned with. 


For Khaled, the camera does not work the first time, nor the second time. By third 













Hany Abu Assad’s “The Last Supper”... 



... and da Vinci’s “The Last Supper” 



The production of the men as martyrs: 



In these shots the camera pans left to right... 



... mimicking an assembly line ... 


time he is visibly irritated and so he lashes out at the cameraman. This moment 
seems to be Abu Assad's idea of a joke, and the momentary rupture eases the 
tension of the scene while also un-suturing the viewer from the film. To this end, 
as spectators, we are reminded of the world outside the frame and the 
construction and performativity of this image of the martyr, both in the film and 
also in the larger mediascape of the Resistance. In the film, a few men — part of 
this particular cell — watch the debacle unfold and bear witness to this staged 
spectacle as they nonchalantly eat pita sandwiches and chitchat amongst 
themselves. These onlookers are revealed in a shot/reverse shot sequence as 
Khaled gives his scripted speech. The camera’s usual invisibility is here made 
visible by this series of retakes, which leads into the montage sequence that takes 
the men through a purification process that mimics traditional preparations for a 
Muslim burial (Twair). Furthermore, this sequence of events is the most stylized 
and visibly technologically reliant in the whole film. 

The fiasco involving the video camera reveals the performativity and construction 
necessary to martyrdom, both in the context of the film and in the mass media. As 
Devji suggests, the filming process “strives to achieve authenticity by its very 
extremity, just as in reality television shows, it in fact achieves exactly the 
opposite by becoming a piece of theater” (105). This allusion to reality television 
seems particularly applicable here, as it calls up an extreme desire to appear and 
convey the “real” or “authentic,” despite the obvious fact that each moment is 
scripted, directed, and edited in order to achieve that desired effect. Thus, filming 
the shooting of the video of Khaled (and Said) works against the testimonial 
discourse’s supposedly authentic intentions. The camera does not work after the 
first, and arguably Khaled’s best, take so that he is condemned to repeat and 
rehash his speech and unnatural posturing. This repetition and the time in 
between the retakes distance Khaled as an individual (or character) from the 
persona of the martyr that he is embodying: he relaxes between takes, grows 
frustrated with the camera, and finally makes an onscreen appeal to his mother 
about finding cheaper water filters. Khaled’s aside to his mother about water 
filters calls attention to the Israeli control of water in the region and the daily 
challenges and suffering that this particular material oppression causes an 
individual family. Khaled’s deviation from his scripted speech disrupts the image 
of what Devji refers to as the universally forged image of the Muslim terrorist, and 
in this case it is an image crucial to this wing of the Palestinian Resistance. Rather 
than seem a martyr, in this moment, Khaled is first and foremost a concerned 
son. This supposedly authentic testimony from a Muslim terrorist is revealed as 
an elaborate production, and so it subverts and complicates the authenticity of 
commonly understood images of Muslim terrorists.[20] f open endnotes in new 
window] 

This series of retakes leads into the montage sequence and perpetuates viewers’ 
awareness of the construction of “reality” that they are witnessing. As Benjamin — 
drawing from Eisenstein — argues, the work of art is produced, and I would add 
becomes visible as art, via montage (29). First, the retakes de-naturalize video¬ 
making, revealing how contrived the scripted video really is. And finally, the 
montage sequence ends with the men eating, in a filmed replica of Leonardo 
daVinci’s painting The Last Supper , with Khaled and Said sitting in the places of 
Jesus and one of the disciples. [21] This moment calls attention to the 
reproducibility and re-appropriation of art. Specifically, the reproduction of 
daVinci’s painting calls attention to the art of the film, and how the men are 
actors who are playing characters that have been positioned, framed, lit, and 
scripted. Coming at the end of the montage sequence, this moment seems the 
perfect culmination of the artistic process: the men resemble Christ, the 
paradigmatic martyr of the western world. [22] Furthermore, the construction of 
martyrdom through art and technological reproduction is revealed and 
compounded in this parodic moment of feasting. By the time we arrive at this 
scene, the men have been utterly transformed and they, like Christ, are ready to 











be packaged, sold, and traded on the international market of martyrdom. [23] 



... as various men prepare Khaled and Said 
for their mission as suicide bombers. 


As the men transition from individuals to archetypal martyrs, the process of their 
being washed, dressed, and strapped with bombs mimics the process of 
mechanical production. As the camera pans from left to right, it often speeds up, 
reproducing the movement of assembly line production. Initially, the naked 
bodies of the men are shown in segments followed by a shot of hair being cut off 
of an anonymous head. Next, the camera pans smoothly down Khaled’s body 
being scrubbed — starting at his head and moving down his frame as he lies still 
on a wooden slab. The image of Khaled’s body is disrupted by the presence of a 
stone wall that fragments not only the body being washed, but also the bodies of 
the men performing the washing. Through framing we witness fragments of both 
bodies throughout the production process, until the final, sheared, shaved, 
dressed, and strapped-with-bombs human products are revealed. [24] 



Ritualistic practices lose traditional value and 
historical weight as ... 



... they become part of the production 
process of creating martyrdom itself. 



This part of the narrative traces the “forging 
of the generic Muslim, one who loses all 
cultural and historical particularity by his or 
her destruction in an act of martyrdom.” 


In the filmic reproduction of this process the martyrdom preparation comes to 
resemble a mechanical process of industrial reproduction, recalling Henry Ford, 
the poster boy for capitalist and assembly line based-industry. In principle, the 
assembly line for Ford meant “the reduction of the necessity for thought on the 
part of the worker and the reduction of his movements to a minimum” (Ford 61). 
Thus, each man does a different and yet essential job to the completion of the 
project as a whole. With this in mind, the men performing the work on Khaled 
and Said begin to resemble parts of a well-oiled machine piecing together (over 
and over again) the paradigmatic martyr. [25] Most shots of these unknown men 
are fragmented and each person performs a separate task: the hands that cut 
Said’s hair, the arms and hands that wash Khaled’s body, the anonymous man 
who shaves Khaled, or the bomb-maker with mechanical hands who is only shot 
from the waist up—with the initial focus on his machine-like hands. The assembly 
line-like production subverts the uniqueness of the men’s experience through its 
potential for mass-production and even mass-consumption. 

This process of production obscures and distances the individual identities and 
histories of the two men as they are produced according to the image of the 
universal martyr. To this end, Benjamin argues that “the technology of 
reproduction detaches the reproduced object from the sphere of tradition” (22). 
Thus, these rituals of burial (described above), separated via reproduction on the 
assembly line from their traditional and meaning-laden moorings, become objects 
deprived of their unique histories. It follows, then, that not only the men’s 
identities but also these ritualistic preparations lose their cultural or historical 
weight. By filming this praxis, that is, the conversion of individual to martyr, and 
by calling attention to the filming process, Abu Assad further insists on the 
production process of creating martyrdom itself. Furthermore, this erasure or 
hollowing out of meaningful ritual can be seen in how Abu Assad films the 
prayers accompanied by gestures and chanting; in the context of this production, 
these movements are distanced from their traditional value via repetition and are 
finally reduced to mechanical motions.[26] 

This assembly line-like purification process relieves the characters of any personal 
markers or identifiers, and after all is said and done, the two friends are left with 
nothing that distinguishes one from the other, or perhaps from any other previous 
or future martyr. By the end of this mechanical process of martyr production, the 
men are hollowed out and are ready to be re-filled with new signification. As the 
men’s individual identities, as well as those of their compatriots, are erased or 
obscured, we witness myths-in-the-making. As Roland Barthes argues in 
Mythologies , 


“myth prefers to work with poor, incomplete images, where the 
meaning is already relieved of its fat, and ready for a signification 1 
(127). 







More specifically, the individual identity that is erased is refurbished into a mass 
producible one. Recalling that for Benjamin if “the technology of reproduction 
detaches the reproduced object from the sphere of tradition” then “by replicating 
the work many times over, it substitutes a mass existence for a unique existence” 
(22). When read through the lens of Benjamin, it follows that both Said and 
Khaled’s individual identities are appropriated by and incorporated into the 
Resistance as the two men are distanced from their own unique identities. 



Shaven and dressed in suits, Kahled and Selecting a martyr poster. 
Said will look like anonymous travelers 
taking a bus to Jerusalem. 


It is then the reproduction and dissemination of certain images that detaches the 
men from their own bodies, and once detached those images can be endowed with 
new meaning: that of the paradigmatic martyr for the Palestinian Resistance. The 
image that formerly represented their own individuated identities comes to 
represent a mythical “martyr” as they are absorbed into mass culture by the 
reproduction and dissemination of their images on both posters and television. 
[27] In the martyr videos and posters the two men resemble western media 
images of Muslim terrorists, which is in opposition to the final product of their 
martyrdom preparations — wild hair with guns prior to the burial rituals and 
clean cut and shaved with suits post-burial rituals. Devji argues that the 
performed violence reinforces stereotypical images of Muslims as barbarous and 
that it is this “forging of the generic Muslim, one who loses all cultural and 
historical particularity by his or her destruction in an act of martyrdom” that 
perpetuates the image of the universal Muslim (94). He suggests that “once their 
particularity is destroyed, their very roots eradicated, these blasted habitations 
and their former occupants are transformed into universal figures” (94). Thus, the 
images of the unshorn and unshaved Khaled and Said of the martyr videos both 
reify and resemble the expected image of the Muslim terrorist, while their post¬ 
transformation images disturb any typical notion of that terrorist. It is the 
reiteration of this “barbarous” man with a gun in the videos and posters that then 
becomes the universal signifier for the Muslim terrorist, an image (or sign) easily 
identifiable by both the West and East, a notion called into question and critiqued 
by the film. 

The final tangible product of this production is the ultimate commodification of 
the two men reduced to their 'use-value’ in their martyr posters and videos. 

Hamid Dabashi, writing on Heidegger, argues that for Heidegger the essence of 











Each of these poster images was used to 
market Paradise Now. 



Each emphasizes the anonymity of the men. 


technology is the categorical reduction of things, including human, to their use- 
value” (117). Thus, technology, for Heidegger, works to reveal how all things have 
been reduced to their use value in a relation of causality: for example, “agriculture 
is now the mechanized food industry. Air is set upon to yield nitrogen, the earth to 
yield ore,” etc. (15). These relations are exposed or unveiled as relations of 
production and consumption within human society, which aims to garner the 
maximum profit at the minimum expense — land no longer merely exists, but 
only exists in relation to human needs (Heidegger 15). As such, through the use of 
technology, and in particular the media, the two friends are reduced to their “use- 
value”: nameless martyrs or stand-in airplanes, recalling Khaled’s initial 
comment. Following this logic, the minimum expense — of one man — garners 
the maximum profit: destruction, posters, media attention, and fodder for 
potential recruits. The process of production ends with the men having bombs 
strapped to their chests, and in this capacity they quite literally become part of the 
violent colonial/anti-colonial machine. [30] This unmasking of the two men as 
reduced to their “use-value” reveals the ideological drive behind the perpetuation 
of violence: the men become cogs or “standing reserve” in the machinery of the 
Resistance. [31] 

The moment when the two men are ready to carry out their mission comes as they 
are shown their martyr posters: they are visually presented with variations, which 
will be hung on poles and buildings around town. That visual presence will work 
to produce a celebratory, though violent, national sentiment to attract new 
martyrs to the cause. The two men, looking at the posters, witness their unique 
pasts and existences absorbed and commodified. However, as in the video shoot, 
Khaled has a personal reaction to the images and requests that their posters be 
hung in the center of Nablus, so that his family can see them. Despite his 
production as an archetypal martyr, his individual identity and relationships 
remain intact. Nevertheless, the posters and videos are the only tangible evidence 
the two men will leave behind, and it is these images that will be produced and 
reproduced so as to create and maintain the visual landscape of the Resistance. In 
the larger mediascape of the Palestinian — or more generally Islamic-aligned 
resistance — as Devji argues, not only do supporters of the Resistance constantly 
refer to the role of media in the culture of martyrdom, but also many conversion 
stories feature media images (87). 

Once again recalling Said and Suha’s experience at the video store, the 
confrontation between the mechanical production and the individual experience 
of martyrdom comes to a head here. Ironically the production process that 
eradicates the individual identities of these men, and that relies on them as 
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The posters showcase the two friends' 
almost identical post-transformation images 
and the way they were turned into bombs. 


universal symbols, also relies on the individuality of their faces to recruit new 
potential martyrs to the cause of liberation. The Resistance, it seems, must posit 
itself as looking for the individual despite the underlying mechanical process that 
it relies on. 

In the film the men’s individual subjectivities consistently jut up against both the 
Resistance and the Western media’s mechanical reproduction of the men, which 
attempts to fix their meaning as universal martyrs. Abu Assad toys with our 
expectations as he showcases the attempted erasure of this individuality against 
the constant assertion of that individuality: the botched effort to cross the border, 
the constant close-ups on their faces, and even the previously mentioned final 
scene which alternates between shots of individuals, including Khaled, Said, 

Suha, Said’s mother, and the men’s handlers. Said and Khaled’s first attempt to 
cross the border into Israel results in a tumultuous series of events which show 
the impossibility of these men functioning as parts of a well-oiled machine: Said 
crosses the border, almost boards a bus, returns to the West Bank, sees Suha, lies 
on his father’s grave, and finally returns to the location where his martyrdom 
preparations took place. The sequence ends with Said’s impassioned speech to the 
Resistance cell leader, which documents his individual, rather than universal, 
reasons for becoming a suicide bomber. The camera is initially positioned to look 
over the cell leader’s shoulder, but as Said’s monologue grows more personal and 
as he begins to discuss his collaborator father, the camera slowly moves in closer 
and we as viewers see Said from the point of view of the cell leader. All the while 
the camera remains steadily on Said who sits on a bed in the middle of the frame 
— his subjectivity, his mistake and confusion are both at odds with the Resistance, 
or any universal image of the Resistance, but nevertheless he desires to be part of 
that vision and movement. 



Abu-Assad’s attachment to realistic location 
shooting in Nablus, coupled with the cast 
and crew’s experiences while filming, 
creates and reinforces a sense of 
imprisonment and claustrophobia in this 
location. 


Multiple shots of the border patrol, the fence 
on the border itself, men with guns, and the 
sound of bombs exploding lend to the film’s 
sense of entrapment. 


This entrapment is juxtaposed against the 
final shots of Jerusalem: beaches, tall 
buildings, nice cars, and people walking 
around in swim-suits and shorts. 





Jerusalem, unlike Nablus, is a bustling and 
lively city (and where freedom of movement 
is possible). It provides opportunities for 
leisure. Their awareness of entering a more 
prosperous world reinforces Said and 
Khaled's sense of imprisonment throughout 


Furthermore, a Samsung Advertisement (on 
the wall of a building) and others like it 
indicate Jerusalem’s (and Israel’s more 
generally) participation in the global 
economy - a participation denied to 
Palestinians living in Nablus. 





















the film. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



The sequence shown on this page consists 
of brief shots, none of which last longer than 
a few seconds, save for the final shot of 
Said. The personal nature of the images 
stands against the reductiveness of the 
"universal Muslim" and emphasizes, despite 
the production of the men as martyrs, the 
heterogeneous nature of the Palestinian 
Resistance. 



A photograph of Said before his martyrdom 
preparations 


Re-imaginings of a Palestinian Resistance 

Bertell Oilman writes that the dialectic is revolutionary because 

“it helps us to see the present moment through which our society 
is passing, because it forces us to examine where it has come 
from and where it is heading as part of learning what it is, and 
because it enables us to grasp that as actors, as well as victims, in 
this process in which everyone and everything are connected, we 
have to power to affect it” (18-19). 

By refusing the spectacle of violence as well as the melodramatic rhetoric 
and stereotyping of one side as good and another as evil, Abu Assad leads us 
to see this “moment through which society is passing” and to observe both 
victims and oppressors as well as victims who might also be murderers. 
Without the distraction of spectacular violence the film moves beyond 
articulating the colonial/anti-colonial struggle and pushes towards a third, 
or decolonized space for resistance, in line with Chatterjee’s decolonized 
imagination. This new space showcases the devastation reaped by this 
economy of retaliatory violence: the image track moves from destroyed 
families like Said’s or Suha’s to shots of a crumbling Nablus, in stark 
opposition to shots of a bright and sun-filled Tel Aviv. 

In Dreams of a Nation, Edward Said writes that Palestinian cinema 
provides “a visual alternative, a visual articulation, a visible incarnation of 
Palestinian existence” that works against common media images of 
Palestinians as violent terrorists or heroes and represents a “collective 
identity.” Therein lies the most subversive aspect of Abu Assad’s film: 
Paradise Now intervenes in, and complicates, a mediascape that generally 
depicts, and engages with, only two sides of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
Paradise Now refuses the cathartic release of melodrama and the “pre¬ 
digested” message of the political thriller; the film offers a “visual 
alternative” and demands a new space for resistance, which emerges from 
and thrives on the heterogeneous nature of Palestinian identity itself. 



Suha alone in her house looking at the 
photograph of Said 


Suha 















Jamal, Said’s handler The resistance cell leader 



Said on bus Said: final close up. 
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Notes 


1. Abu Assad’s attachment to a realistic setting, coupled with the cast and 
crew’s experiences while filming, create and reinforce a sense of 
imprisonment and claustrophobia in this location. Multiple shots of the 
border patrol, the fence on the border itself, men with guns, and the sound of 
bombs exploding lend to the film’s sense of entrapment and panoptical 
surveillance. Abu Assad’s desire for realism came with its own set of trials and 
tribulations: one member of the crew was kidnapped during filming and the 
whole crew and cast were made to sign waivers prior to entering Nablus that 
would relieve Israel from any responsibility if anyone were killed during the 
shoot (Garcia), f return to page 1 of essay] 

2. Hany Abu Assad contends: 

“We are in a moment in the world when the majority of people 
have one of two views on suicide bombers: either the bombers are 
criminals or super-heroes. My film is about destroying those 
prevailing perceptions, those images, to build a new perception. 

The film does not force viewers to change positions. It just allows 
them to experience things they will never experience in their own 
lives. So it has enemies on both sides. We are disturbing their 
established perceptions” (Georgakas & Saltz 17). 

3 .1 primarily chose to use the term Palestinian Resistance instead of Jihad — 
meaning holy war — in this paper. This choice reflects the acknowledgement 
of the Palestinian Resistance and suicide bombing as non-religiously 
motivated acts of war. As the jihad and suicide bombing are often conflated in 
Western mass media, I have tried to be specific in my discussion of the 
Palestinian Resistance as separate from jihad, but it seems important to 
consider the Palestinian Resistance in the larger mediascaape that often 
figures that resistance movement as part of the jihad. 

4 .1 am drawing here from Bertell Oilman’s discussion of dialectical thinking 
in Dialectical Investigations. He writes that dialectical thinking, 

“through establishing its connections tries to reconstruct the larger 
whole, dialectical research begins with the whole, the system, or as 
much of it as one understands, and then proceeds to an 
examination of the part to see where it fits and how it functions, 
leading eventually to a fuller understanding of the whole from 
which one has begun ... a system whose functioning parts have 
been treated as independent of one another at the start can never 





be reestablished in its integrity” (12-13). 


Instead of treating only the violence, the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, or even 
just the two men, Abu Assad indicates a larger system which encapsulates the 
heterogeneous nature of the resistance, how its aspects mesh, and also its 
relation to Israel. 

5. Devji is primarily referring to Al Quaeda and he uses jihad in his book; 
when referring to his work I will also use the term jihad. Also, the use of the 
term jihad calls attention to how the Palestinian Resistance, which is 
represented in the film, figures into the larger mediascape of suicide 
terrorism. 

6 .1 am using John Hill’s discussion of political thrillers here. In “Finding a 
Form: Politics and Aesthetics in Fatherland, Hidden Agenda and Riff-Raff” 
Hill writes: 

“Opponents of the political thriller have argued that, by virtue of a 
reliance on upon individual characters and stars with whom we 
identify, suspense which engages us emotionally rather than 
intellectually, the political thriller ‘makes up our minds for us.” It 
may challenge, as Hidden Agenda does, the prevailing ideologies 
of society, but it does so by employing the same emotional patterns 
of involvement as films which offer the contrary view, and hence 
fails to encourage audiences to engage critically with political 
ideas” (115). 

Even though Abu Assad relies on the individual characters of the Said and 
Khaled within a script that sympathizes with them, he refuses the general “in 
the nick of time” or “too late” narrative trajectory of melodrama or more 
specifically of political thrillers. Nonetheless, this impulse — as a way to 
market to U.S. audiences — is picked up in the trailers for Paradise Now, a 
point I discuss in detail. 

7. Vanity Fair reported on the U.S. involvement (under the Bush 
administration) in Israel and Palestine. David Rose writes that “the United 
States has been involved in the affairs of the Palestinian territories since the 
Six-Day War in 1967” and current U.S. involvement has been referred to as 
“Iran-Contra 2.0” with the Bush administration striking backroom deals with 
Fatah and making covert weapons deals with the party (194). 

8. Fanon calls for this violence and discusses it as an equalizing force between 
colonizer and colonized — a point I will return to shortly. 

9. The images of Nablus stand in stark contrast to the images of Jerusalem: 
the capital has large office buildings, wide streets, nice cars, and a beach 
replete with palm trees. 

10. Though Benjamin’s essay is most commonly translated as “The Work of 
Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction,” I am using a new translation, 
which translates the title differently. 



11. For example, The Kingdom opens with a violent and graphic assault on an 
U.S. housing compound in Saudi Arabia replete with shoot-outs and suicide 
bombers. The rest of the film then sets about tracking down and killing — in 
the nick of time — the “terrorists” responsible for the attack. The film taps 
into our fears and emotions and offers viewers — unlike Munich — a pre¬ 
digested moral, which celebrates a triumphant U.S. revenge in a world of 
Manichean dualities: Ronald Fleury (Jamie Foxx) and his breaking-the rules 
type of team take out the villain and return home triumphant heroes. 

12. Zizek writes that corrupted by Hollywood, 

“the landscape and the shots of the collapsing towers could not be 
but reminiscent of the most breathtaking scenes in big catastrophe 
productions” (15). 

13. Linda Williams suggests in Melodrama Revised that melodrama combines 
action and pathos, “that action-centered melodrama is never without pathos, 
and pathos-centered melodrama is never without at least some action” (58). 
The trailer for Paradise Now suggests this combination of action and pathos, 
despite the morally ambiguous nature of the film itself. 

14. At the end of Munich Avner meets his wife and child in New York but is 
constantly haunted by his past actions: he blocks doors with chairs, he cannot 
sleep, and he even bursts into the Israeli embassy in a fit of rage and fear. 
Unsure of the actions he took in eliminating Black September, Avner leaves 
Mossad. As he develops a conscience, so too does the audience. As John Hill 
suggests in reference to the political thriller, the message of the film is “pre¬ 
digested” (115) as we sympathize with our hero, villain, and victim. 

15. A.O. Scott suggests that the violence in Mel Gibson’s Passion of the Christ 
seemed shocking at the time, but it “now seems fairly typical of mainstream 
popular cinema saturated with images of bodily torment” (22). As such, the 
distinct absence of any onscreen violence is almost shocking in Paradise Now 
in a mediascape where religious iconography and martyrdom are so clearly 
intertwined with notions of melodrama and violence. 

16. USA Today reporting on the petition to remove Paradise Now’s Oscar 
nomination states that 

“Yossi Zur, an Israeli who lost his 17-year-old son in a suicide 
bombing three years ago, has mounted a campaign to revoke the 
Oscar nomination. Zur claims to have collected 33,000 signatures 
on a petition.” 

17. In effect, Devji suggests, the jihad is then much more a product of global 
mass media, which disseminates the images of the Muslim terrorist, then it is 
a product of any traditional Muslim practices (87). As such, we might consider 
suicide bombing since the 1990s as inextricably intertwined with the forces of 
the global economy and mass media, rather than tied to any particular 
religious affiliation. 


18. It is relevant here to note the Danish cartoon scandal that began in late 



2005 but really gained international notoriety in January 2006. Danish 
newspaper Jyllands Posten printed a series of cartoons of the Prophet 
Muhammad, which aroused rage across the international Muslim community 
—it even spawned death threats for the cartoonists whose work was printed 
and incited riots. One of the more problematic caricatures featured the face of 
Muhammad with a bomb in his turban. Jyllands Posten’s editor-in-chief 
Carsten Juste replied: 

"We live in a democracy. Satire is accepted in this country, and you 
can make caricatures. Religion shouldn't set any barriers on that 
sort of expression" (BBC). 

Though the newspaper eventually issued an apology, it insisted that it had 
only been exercising its right to freedom of speech, while Muslims both in 
Denmark and across the world felt that the cartoons were aimed at expressing 
anti-Muslim hatred. At a meeting, key Muslim leaders expressed deep 
concern over the cartoons decrying the “use of freedom of expression as a 
pretext for defaming religions” (BBC). This kind of tension defines the media 
landscape of Western/Middle Eastern and Muslim relations. In this case, the 
media became responsible for inciting violence and outrage at images, many 
of which connoted to the Muslim community a tie between Islam and 
violence. 

19. In Imagined Communities, Benedict Anderson suggests that print- 
capitalism “laid the bases for a national consciousness” (44) and set the stage 
for the modern nation. For Anderson these communities were linked and 
fixed within a certain space — a concept that the stretch of global 
communication has complicated substantially. Furthermore, (and 
importantly) for Anderson the modern nation is inherently a European form. 

20 .1 am drawing here from Roland Barthes’ claim that myth “transforms 
history into nature” (129). Thus, to reveal that myth is a construction rather 
than a truth, it must be made to appear strange. To that end, this scene 
showing repeated takes with the video camera de-naturalizes the “authentic 
image” of the Muslim terrorist and reveals it as myth rather than reality. 
freturn to page 2I 

21. In an interview Abu Assad comments on the final meal: 

“From their own point of view... crucifixion is also about 
redemption, and taking the guilt of others. Said wants to take the 
guilt of his father, who was a collaborator, so it's very dramatic. 

Also, Da Vinci's painting is lit from above, from God. Mine is lit 
from a gas lamp” ( Christianity Today). 

Furthermore, similar to Da Vinci’s work the two men are still the ones who 
are lit while the rest of the table sits in shadow. 

22. Chuck Kleinhans suggests that in the torture scenes in Pontecorvo’s Battle 
of Algiers (partial drowning of the FLN rebels by the French forces) that the 
rebels are lit, shot, and positioned so as to resemble a the chiaroscuro of a 
Caravaggio painting “Descent from the Cross.” The replication of Renaissance 



painting in Paradise Now and the equation of resistant forces with Christ also 
seems a nod to Pontecorvo and to a larger history or tradition of resistance 
and martyrdom. 

23. It also seems interesting to consider representation and worship of Christ 
— to whom the men are compared to through the reproduction of the Last 
Supper. Christ’s images have long been disseminated across the world, and 
paintings of Christ hang in many of the most famous museums of the West. 
This line of thinking also brings up religious issues around representation. 
That is, Christianity does not prohibit the representation of Christ or God, 
whereas Islam typically prohibits the representation of divine figures. That 
said, this issue, too, arose with the problems surrounding the Danish cartoon 
controversy mentioned earlier. 

24. The explosive devices the men wear have a design imported from the 
Tamil Tigers and as such connote a relation to Marxism but also solidarity 
between oppressed non-religious groups across the world. 

25. Also, the way the organization works on a larger level resembles a similar 
production process. There is a leader, a handler, a driver, anonymous 
members who perform the washing and dressing, etc. Together all these 
different parts work to produce Said and Khaled as suicide bombers. 

26. The way I read the prayer sequence which comes near the end of the 
montage sequence is informed by both the initial repetition of takes to make 
the video and camera failure and also by the technologically stylistic montage 
sequence. To this end, it seems the prayer sequence calls attention to the 
repetition of gestures that have significant religious and cultural meaning. 
However, when rehearsed and filmed, these gestures begin to lose their firm 
grounding in tradition. 

27. It seems significant here to note that earlier in the film Said, while getting 
a picture of himself developed, questions the cost of the martyr and 
collaborator videos shown in the store. The clerk replies that the tapes are 
both for rent or for sale, and tries to offer Said and Suha a good deal on the 
tapes. The clerk specifies that the collaborator tapes are particularly valuable. 
This point is particularly relevant to Said, whose father was killed as a 
collaborator. His own decision to become a suicide bomber seems in part 
linked to his father’s betrayal. Abu Assad uses this incident to highlight the 
commodification process and capitalistic marketplace that surrounds the 
production and reproduction of these martyr and collaborator tapes and 
posters, but also to trace out personal or unique experiences that both support 
and propel this market and work against the commodification of men and 
martyrs. 

28. Unlike the trailers the posters for the film convey a different sense. The 
images on the posters and DVD-covers for the film both reify and complicate 
the reduction of the two characters to their use-value as nameless martyrs. All 
the images are “post-transformation” images and all of them show virtually no 
identifying characteristics. Instead, the posters and DVD-covers feature the 
image of a faceless martyr with a bomb strapped to his chest or merely show 
the backs of the two friends in suits after the transformative martyr-making 



process. Here again the marketing is set up in opposition to the film’s own 
narrative and visual style. The poster and DVD cover belie that this is a film 
about humanization. They erase the individuality of the main characters by 
marketing them as a commodity, an identity-less bomb. At the same time, the 
clean-cut image of Said and Khaled complicates the notion of the “universal 
Muslim.” Said’s face turns to the left revealing his profile and I suggest that 
trace still can be read as a manifestation of the tension between the universal 
and the individual represented in the film 

29. Hamid Dabashi’s gloss of Heidegger seems particularly apt and 
concise.Heidegger provides a further helpful example in “The Question 
Concerning Technology” that also demonstrates this principle: 

“The coal that has been hauled out in some mining district has not 
been supplied in order that it may simply be present somewhere or 
other. It has been stockpiled; that is, it is on call, ready to deliver 
the sun’s warmth that is stored in it. The sun’s warmth is 
challenged forth for heat, which in turn is ordered to deliver steam 
whose pressure turns the wheels that keep a factory running” (15). 

What Heidegger calls attention to here is the causal relationship between coal, 
sun, power, and production. The coal that is stockpiled does not exist there for 
its own purposes or uses but is put to use in a way that aims to extract from it 
the most energy and production value possible. Furthermore, technology 
conceals this relation. This image of stacked coal also calls up images of a 
standing army, waiting to be called into action, and always kept ready for use 
in battle—as in the case of the terror cells in Paradise Now. Similarly, Marx 
also wrote extensively on the reserve army of labor in capitalism: the 
unskilled, last hired, and first fired, who are useful for times of economic 
expansion and depression. Furthermore, it is important here to note Marx’s 
extensive work on the commodity and his notion of use value. For Marx, in 
capitalism the commodity’s use value obscures, and is separate from, its social 
or personal value. When mapped onto Paradise Now this notion further helps 
us understand the necessary distancing or erasure of the men’s social, 
personal, or individual value as sons, friends, lovers, etc. in order for them to 
become human bombs. Only once this distancing or erasure occurs, can the 
men become commodities to be fetishized (and used) as martyrs. 

30. It seems interesting to note here, too, that when all does not go according 
to plan, what happens is viewed as a malfunction, Said is thought to have gone 
rogue. The two men were expected to work in perfect harmony, relying on cell 
phones and their own efficiency. Furthermore, their work as machines for the 
resistance is complicated by Said’s first visit to Israel. At that point, Said waits 
at a bus stop to board a bus with Israelis. We see multiple close-up shots and 
then a shot of a child on the bus. Said lets the bus pass him by. When he 
finally does get on a bus, it is a bus full of army officers or recruits rather than 
civilians. This initial mishap, including Said’s crossing the border, return to 
Nablus, and brief disappearance in which he visits his father’s grave, seems 
important as it points towards the personal reasons for Said’s decision to 
become a suicide bomber and suggests the importance of such individual 
narratives as Said’s. 



31. Also, by “larger machine” we can consider this resistance as part of that 
larger unthinking machine mentioned earlier that is locked in the 
colonial/anti-colonial struggle. 

32. To re-visit Devji briefly seems useful here: he argues that 

“the jihad is experienced visually, as a landscape initially made 
available by the way of international media and then redacted in 
conversation, posters, literature, art-work and the like” (93). 
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Be Calm and Count to Seven — 
challenging generic concepts of 
New Iranian Cinema 

by Brian Cagle 


“In every Iranian home, if there are two books, they are the 
Qur’an and Haviz. But if there’s only one book, it’s Haviz,” 




Ramtin Lavafipour, director of Be Calm and Count to Seven (2008), gave me 
this characteristically ambiguous yet ultimately revelatory response when I 
asked him for some insight into the mystery behind the lyrical and poetic 
approach that has become synonymous with New Iranian Cinema. For 
Lavafipour, some of the most well-known contemporary Iranian directors’ 
film techniques spring from the culture’s historic embrace of their most 
beloved poet, Haviz. But what about those other aspects that have become so 
characteristic of contemporary Iranian cinema, which have made these films 
a reliable mainstay of film festivals and art-houses across the globe now going 
on three decades? For, among critics, it is widely accepted that the current 
auteur tradition of New Iranian cinema shares an aesthetic approach, if not a 
genealogy, with the bright lights of the Neo-Realist movement, and as a result 
these Iranian directors have cultivated a worldwide audience that often 
brings such expectations to their films. It is in this way that New Iranian 
cinema, both by example of shared aesthetic strategies among its well-known 
directors, and the expectations of such by its critics and fans, has essentially 
positioned Iranian film as a genre, one which exists above and beyond its 
classification as a national cinema. And it is precisely these generic demands 
that Lavafipour’s film inhabits, exceeds and ultimately breaks free from. Thus 
Be Calm and Count to Seven potentially opens the door to both a post¬ 
national and a Post-New (or, if you prefer, New-New) Iranian cinema. 


















Perhaps no other national cinema in recent memory has become so 
distinguished, so carefully identifiable by shared aesthetic commonalities, 
than that of New Iranian cinema. These are the post-Revolutionary films 
considered as heirs to the Iranian NewWave of the late-6os/early-70s; this 
identification is the source both of the films’ attraction and of their continued 
success internationally (even while these films remain largely unseen back 
home). Marquee names like Kiarostami, Majidi, and Makhmalbaf (who are 
all three torchbearers of the original Iranian New Wave) have had critical and 
commercial successes over the last two decades of film festival and art-house 
screenings. As a consequence, in recent years many up-and-coming Iranian 
directors have continued to find a critical and commercial audience 
elsewhere. (And who could fault a filmgoer for first giving a film by Bahman 
Ghobadi a chance, based solely on the viewer’s own transcendent experience 
with Taste of Cherry?) In this sense, an Iranian film, particularly for the 
Western viewer (and especially the critic), no longer refers to a nation, 
cinematically-speaking, but to an artistic legacy and an aesthetic strategy, one 
in which the spatial, temporal, and narrative concerns are at once 
IVof-Hollywood, A/bf-Western, and therefore defined in opposition to the 
dominant cinema in their overall approach. 

One problem in this reverence for such tactics is that it is essentially tied to a 
Modernist, post-war European sensibility. Hence, when a tag of “Neo¬ 
neorealism” gets applied to New Iranian films, critical discourse attempts to 
graft such films onto the family tree of the mid-to-late-20th century 
European art-film tradition, rather than deal with these films as indigenous 
inheritors of their own specific cultural and artistic practices. That is, these 
are films from both a Muslim nation (particularly culturally, rather than 
spiritually, although where these overlap is admittedly hard to distinguish). 
They can even be considered as Persian films, from a culture steeped in 3,000 
years of art and poetry that has historically extolled the virtues of the 
quotidian (and the “spiritual romanticism” of Hafiz), the very aspects for 
which New Iranian films are celebrated. 



















Another problem is with making a generic association of these films precisely 
with their difference from the dominant cinema is not only “tarrying with the 
negative” ( Not-Hollywood, Not-Western), but is exemplary of a sort of 
inverted exoticism among Western critics and viewers. In this case, an old- 
fashioned orientalism emerges once again, this time within the warm, critical 
embrace of the film festival circuit. Writing on the success of Iranian films 
both at festivals and commercially, and of the inherent politics of difference 
(from the dominant cinema) upon which festivals thrive, Negar Mottahedeh 
suggests that exoticism, critical praise, and commercial success go hand-in- 
hand: 


"... the selection of films for French, Italian, British, and North 
American festivals, while formally grounded in the argument of 
“aesthetic brilliance” is shaped as much by the products’ relation 
to (or borrowing from) known avant-garde and modernist film 
traditions as by the potential for commercial profit derived from 
the films’ attachment to a “national” context.”[i] fopen endnotes 
in new window! 




So, as the textual, thematic and aesthetic concerns that characterize these 
films have inadvertently “branded” them as distinctly and identifiably 
Iranian, this has to a greater or lesser degree been helpful for a number of 
up-and-coming Iranian directors, at least those whose work is considered 
close enough to the tradition of Italian neorealism, yet whose subject matter 
is located far enough away to “safely” be considered a national cinema. 

But, to borrow a phrase from Samuel Beckett, “the danger lies in the neatness 
of identification.” Because how does a film like Be Calm And Count To Seven 
fit into this neat categorization of New Iranian cinema? Certainly this film, 
which in 2009 was awarded Rotterdam’s Golden Tiger, Villadolid’s Best 
Feature, Dubai’s Best Cinematography, along with numerous appearance on 
the festival circuit (yet still without distribution), in many ways fits the 
generic conventions of New Iranian Cinema. It is a breathtakingly beautiful, 
lyrical film, deftly blending documentary and fiction, which calls forth 
comparisons to Naderi’s The Runner, Majidi’s Children of Heaven, and even 
De Sica’s Bicycle Thieves. But in the film’s adrenalized opening scenes, it also 
exhibits the aesthetic DNA of much more commercial films, such as those of 
Tom Twyker, Paul Greengrassand Alphonso Cuaron, and their works might 
never be characterized as art-cinema, not-dominant, or Not-Western films, 
per say. But these latter three filmmakers have all carved a niche for 
themselves within the dominant cinema through signature stylistic 
approaches (rapid cutting, visceral hand-held camerawork, etc.). Therefore, 
as the antithesis to the national, they would seem to have very little in 
common with the hermetic-yet-aesthetically-brilliant universe of New 
Iranian cinema. But what connects all these filmmakers is a common ground 
within the auteur tradition, albeit from radically different approaches, both 
aesthetically and culturally. And with Be Calm and Count to Seven, 
Lavafipour succeeds in reconciling these approaches, while calling into 
question the nascent genre-labeling expectations of New Iranian film in the 
process. 
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The film begins calmly and quietly, with sounds of gently lapping water, 
birds, and a shot of a small boat surrounded by blue sea, then a voiceover 
begins as we see shots of the lifeless body of a boy inside the boat: 

“When you stand at the sea, the sea is blue and sometimes green, 
but there is another color... which can only be seen by the ones 
lost at sea. They don’t come back to tell the color of the angry sea. 
The local people of this place believe that one lost at sea only 
comes back when an innocent person waters a dried tree, so that 
the dried tree may give the life that sleeps in it to the shore wind, 
and the wind delivers it to the man lost at sea.” 




So far, the tempo of the editing, the sounds of the water, and the story of the 
voiceover — all of which immediately connect the story to the tradition of the 
“village film” — all these share the hallmarks of what one could arguably call 
generic characteristics of both Neo-neorealism and New Iranian cinema. 
Then, as suddenly as one of Vertov’s trains bursting onto the screen, this 
lilting and poetic scene is interrupted by the enormous roar of motorboats 
crashing through the waves, each one piloted by a “masked man”— their faces 
wrapped in the keffiyeh - and almost immediately the film has become 
something else. Who are these men? For Western viewers in particular, the 
keffiyeh-coveved man is instantly associated with the stereotypes conjured 
up, readymade, by the nightly news — the Palestinian militant, the Islamic 
terrorist, the Somali pirate. The montage of these “floating” signifiers, 
combined with the rapid cutting and the sonic roar of the five fishing boats, 
with their high-powered Yamaha engines racing toward their destination, 
have more in common with Eisenstein than De Sica. But there is one pilot 
without his face covered, whom we immediately recognize as the lifeless boy 
from the boat in the opening shots. Then, as suddenly as they appeared, the 
boats all come to a rocky halt, leaving only the sound of the water once again. 
Without a word among them, the pilots wait (a pregnant pause in the tempo) 
until one after another of the packages they’ve come to retrieve come 
bubbling up to the surface. (“They use a salt ballast that evaporates at a 
specific time,” explains Lavafipour). Next question — what’s inside these file- 
cabinet-sized, plastic-wrapped bundles? Again, the question for the viewer is 
rhetorical (“What do you think is inside?”). There are as many answers as the 
multitude of fears and preconceived notions of the Western viewer, and these 
linger on in the post-Bush era. 

Back on the decrepit fishing village’s beach, where in contrast to the high- 
powered boats out on the water, we see the remains of a fishing industry 
long-since abandoned — rotting wooden boats, unrepaired fishing nets, etc.. 
The mise-en-scene dwells more on the signifiers of the effects of late- 
capitalism on the Third World (but one less frequently emphasized in 
mainstream media than those images of men in keffiyeh). Here the tempo is 
once again slow (or “natural”), lending a sense of normalcy. Such pacing 
harkens back to the temporal and spatial strategies of both classic Italian 
neorealist and New Iranian films, as a young boy stands lookout atop a typical 
plaster-and-thatched-roof house. As he casually attempts to spit olive pits 
into a bucket at the bottom of his ladder, the film cuts back to the smuggler’s 















boats, racing back in the direction they came from, then cuts back again to 
the boy at his lookout post. It’s a textbook example of Eisenstein’s temporal, 
even overtonal, montage techniques. There’s a layering of moods, messages, 
and rhythmic intensities in stark contrast to one another, as though we were 
witnessing a New Iranian “village film” about to be invaded by a Western 
“action movie.” 




But in the ensuing shots, as the lookout sees the approaching boats and 
whistles to alert the villagers, Lavafipour demonstrates that these two, 
seemingly disparate genres, can in fact harmoniously coexist in one film, 
particularly a film which meshes the aesthetics (and politics) of both to reveal 
the desperate situation of those left behind the economic curve of late- 
capitalism. As the boats begin to hit the beach without slowing down, sliding 
to a halt in the sand (and coming shockingly close to the camera), we witness 
the arrival of the women, in their colorful robes and with their faces covered 
by the traditional batoola “mask,” bolting out of their courtyard doors and 
running toward the beach (with the hand-held camera right behind them) to 
help unload the smuggler’s cargo. With the maritime police in hot pursuit, 
these women (incidentally, in a radically different representation of 
traditional Shi’a women than usually seen in Iranian film) hoist the large 
packages of smuggled goods (as we learn later) upon their shoulders and race 
back through the alleys toward their homes, while the men dock the boats 
and scatter as quickly as possible. One by one we watch them. The women 
disappear back behind their courtyard doors as quickly as they appeared, 
their privacy gates latching behind each of them in succession, before the film 
cuts to another man running with his load through a narrow alley and behind 
the safety of another closed courtyard. One after another the doors close upon 
the camera, leaving only the keffiyehUhss boy left for the viewer to follow 
inside. Once safely behind closed doors, attempting to catch his breath, the 
boy looks to his mother engaged in weaving and seemingly oblivious to the 
frenzy of activity outside. Suddenly we have entered back into the tempo of 
the “village film,” so commonly associated with New Iranian cinema. 



At the end of these opening scenes, it is clear that Lavafipour’s film marks a 
radical departure from the generic expectations of New Iranian film 
(particularly for Western critics and viewers), while returning again to those 
very same aesthetic and tonal strategies for his neorealist-inspired narrative: 
the plot revolves around a boy (Motoo) who must grow up quickly and take 
on the dangerous mantle of his father, a smuggler recently lost at sea. Yet 
despite the film’s aesthetic and tonal departures, Be Calm and Count to Seven 
is inherently “Iranian” in its scope, combining a palpable authenticity of place 
(shot on location in the fishing village of Qeshm island, and casting primarily 
villagers and non-professional actors in the key roles) with a formidable 
evocation of “the present day” in it’s mise-en-scene : a devastated fishing 
village (where fishing is no longer a viable source of income) has been forced 
to accept the smuggling goods as a means of survival. What’s most interesting 
is how seamlessly the film is able to shift continually between the spatial, 
temporal, and narrative strategies associated with Rossellini and Kiarostami, 
and the energetic, dramatic, and suspenseful scenes of smuggling, which 
more closely align the film with the break-neck editing of Eisenstein and the 
handheld aesthetic of Greengrass. What Lavafipour has achieved is no easy 
feat, keeping one foot planted firmly on the ground provided for him by 






hisNew Iranian contemporaries, and combining the very aspects which critics 
have employed to define the films by their absence of these techniques, using 
aesthetic strategies of both the national and dominant cinemas to achieve 
something entirely new in Iranian film. The smuggling sequences suggest that 
the rapid editing and handheld camera — most often associated with Western 
cinema and even Hollywood film — are also neorealist techniques, depending 
on where you live and what you have to do to survive. And the temporal and 
spatial relations so characteristic of Kiarostami, Majidi, and other films of the 
New Iranian cinema are not the only way to tell a story about “village life” in 
contemporary Iran. 




Yet while some viewers and critics could be forgiven for locating the “time- 
pressure” rhythms of Tarkovsky or Italian neorealism’s long-takes within 
contemporary Iranian cinema, there are many others who are already well 
aware that these themes rise out of Iran’s pre- and post-Revolutionary past, 
rather than from a primordial connection to European art film. But if Godard 
is correct, that “tracking shots are political,” the fact that Lavafipour only puts 
the camera on a tripod for two brief scenes (of a young woman, watering the 
mythical tree mentioned in the voiceover), his reliance upon hand-held shots 
suggests an urgency and immediacy to the situation that could not be 
achieved through a carefully choreographed long-take achieved via dolly- 
shot, or even a Steadicam. Kiarostami’s camera glides along at a pace that 
many dominant cinema viewers might find glacial, yet for others his 
camerawork is almost spiritual in its transcendence over the confines of 
Western cinema and the temporal rhythms of the “montage of attractions.” 
For these viewers, and especially critics, slowness is at once a virtue and a 
quasi-political statement, a stance that defines itself within a negative space, 
in opposition to both Hollywood and the “society of the spectacle.” Such 
viewers might agree with Bresson’s psalm-like advice to the letter: 

“Against tactics of speed, of noise, use tactics of slowness, of 

silence.”[2] fopen notes in new window! 

With his remarkable debut film, Lavafipour does not seek to draw Bresson’s 
line in the sand, but rather than simply allow New Iranian cinema to be 
defined as a filmmaker / cinephile’s recalibration of the neorealist traditions 
of the European avant-garde. In what is a sweeping indictment of the speed 
and noise of commercial cinema, this New-New Iranian director seems to 
suggest, “Why can’t we have both?” 



In 1368, at the height of his popularity and his poetic powers, Hafiz was 
forced to flee his beloved Shiraz, abruptly and under the cover of night, after 
the new ruler, the Shah Shuja, had taken over the city after an 11-month war. 
Over the next four years of exile, the poet of “spiritual romanticism” exhibited 
a new tone in his poems, expressing homesickness and bitter longing for the 
city of his birth. 

In 2010, for those villagers of Iran’s southern islands and elsewhere, 
struggling to maintain their way of life but left to fend for themselves, among 
the harsh realities and barren fishing waters of late-capitalism, sometimes 
“village life” must necessarily resemble the “action movie.” Lavafipour 
revitalizes both traditions while simultaneously breaking new ground for 
Iranian cinema with the timely and relevant Be Calm and Count to Seven. 
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Notes 


1. Negar Mottahedeh, Displaced Allegories: Post-Revolutionary Iranian 
Cinema, 147. [return to page 1 of essay] 

2. Robert Bresson (transl., J. Griffin), Notes on Cinematography, 52. 

[COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHIC INFO.] [return to page 2 of essay] 
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Dreaming in neon. 



Brenton Maart, from first solo show, “ Temporary 
Architecture .” PhotoZA, UK. 


AIDS video: to dream and 
dance with the censor 

by Alexandra Juhasz 


“Like the censorship of dreams, the censorship of visual art 
functions not simply to erase but also to enable representations, 
it generates limits but also reactions to those limits; it imposes 
silence even as it provokes responses to silence.” 

— Richard Mever fil [ open endnotes in new window ] 

This is my provoked response to silence. To begin, I describe a piece of art, 
Factory Crossword Version 4 (2008), that I saw on a wall at Los Angeles 
Contemporary Exhibitions (LACE). I took no notes, so my description 
comes from the heart. My words prove the lasting hold of vanished images, 
always to be held in my mind, and now here alive on the page. My words 
and your reveries are a lasting legacy against silence. 

I saw perhaps 15 large-scale photographs in an asymmetrical but grid-like 
structure networked with lines across a substantial gallery wall. The images 
were of an abandoned warehouse out there on the edge between the illicit 
and the familiar. The lines suggested passages I might take through this 
pictured space. But I also was invited to enter by following the back of a 
skinny man suggestively clad in leather-bondage garb as he explored the 
sometimes empty, dripping, and dirty rooms, and as he engaged in 
sometimes intimate and other times removed interactions with other men, 
similarly clad. The grey and industrial place felt prohibited: not meant for 
human habitation, littered with debris and chipping paint. The human 
interactions felt the same: outside the confines. Here, men were meeting in 
a place not meant for meeting. Rather, this was a space transformed to 
address the needs of those who could not do without it. Here, 
iconographically gay men engaged in social and sexual practices charged by 
intimacy, vulnerability, and danger. But also familiarity: with this place, 
each other, and the photographer. Although I have never frequented such a 
place, I felt comfortable observing it on the wall at LACE, because I am 
relatively intimate with the lifestyles of gay men, and because the 
photographer graciously invited me to join him there. 

These photographs, by South-African artist, Brenton Maart . a gay man of 
mixed racial heritage, were commissioned by the Fowler Museum for the 
MakeArt/Stop AIDS show held at UCLA in 2008. They were subsequently 
rejected by employees of the Museum, a shocking reverse to the welcome 
pictured in Maart’s photos. Subsequently extended an invitation to be hung 
at LACE, I saw them while participating in a panel discussion about their 
removal from the very show I will discuss in this chapter. Censoring works 
best when kept a secret; but I will not be silenced, for silence equals death. It 
says so on the wall of the Make Art/Stop AIDS show. In neon. This now 
















Brenton Maart: from first solo show, “ Temporary 
Architecture .” PhotoZA, UK. 


infamous sign by Gran Fury and ACT UP’s (1987) Neon Sign 
(Silence=Death) from Let the Record Show was remade for this show, 
moved from shop window in New York to white wall in Los Angeles, where 
it’s spirit and message were then ungraciously disregarded. I have told you 
the secret of what was seen and what was lost; now you might choose to 
dream Maart’s images, keeping them alive. But even so, their vanishing 
changes this show, how I saw it, what I will say about it, and what its place 
will be in the history of AIDS art. 

Censorship demands an AIDS act; it propels AIDS art. It always has; it still 
does. Annette Kuhn calls this “the circuit of censorship”[2] and here I will 
perform the circuit not as series of parties where gay men dance, drink, and 
hook up, but as another sort of dance through time, one inspired by AIDS 
videos that spoke strategically to the censor in their own time. I thank the 
censor for this new framework with which to gaze upon a familiar, tired, and 
trying history. A sad one. The censor revitalizes me. She teaches me that 
AIDS video demands censoriousness, dances in response, smirks in disdain, 
screams in refusal, and misbehaves accordingly. And so will I. 



▲ 

MMMTH 


Richard Meyer’s Outlaw Representation 
is an act against the censor. 


I still have the button I wore this on. A 
talisman. 


I thank the censor for forcing me to study censorship. In his book Outlaw 
Representation: Censorship and Homosexuality in Twentieth-Century 
American Art, Richard Meyer explains how 

“Freud emphasizes the effects of censorship as both repressive 
and productive.”[3] 

Learning of the Fowler’s censorship of Maart’s images felt worse then 
repression. This was a direct attack on me, my friends, the dead, our history, 
and the very art movement the museum claimed to support: Silence Equals 
Death! As days and weeks passed after learning of the loss, I didn’t get less 
disturbed by time and distance, relaxing into the fact, into their act, saying 






















to myself, “Well, it really is a bold and courageous show, and it’s only one 
work out of so many.” 

No, that’s not how I felt. Instead, I became increasingly angry, mired in a 
familiar abyss of disavowal, and continually more perplexed: given the 
many sexually explicit works in the show, why evacuate this innocuous 
piece? Didn’t they anticipate images of sexuality...gay men’s sexuality? 
Didn’t they expect transgression? How could this ongoing fear and fantasy 
about gay men, and queers of color in particular, what Meyer calls “a 
complex knot of dread and desire”[4] show itself here , today, given our 
understanding of the silencing of gay men in this particular history, and 
given the radical designs of this show? And why project this onto children? 
For, of course, the tired but true rationale for the Museum’s violent act of 
disappearance was in the name of protecting the innocence of innocents. 

The predictability of this ritual of avowal and disavowal numbed me. Slowed 
me down. 


David Wojnarowicz, a man denied his words. 

How fortuitous, then, that I located a worthy response to this highly scripted 
dance between righteous gay man and timid straight women on the very 
wall of their own museum! There spoke a voice from the past, dreaming in 
his time of a better future sadly not yet arrived. He is no longer able to 
dance with the censor himself so I perform this function for him. In his 1985 
Untitled (One Day This Kid...), David Wojnarowicz scrawls on his childhood 
photo: 



One day (bis kid will gal larger. One day this kid will 
come to know something Hint causes a sen gallon 
equivalent to the separation of the earth from 
Its axis'. One day this kid will reach a polni 
where he senses a d I vision Ihal isn'l 
mathematical. One day this kid will 
teal something stir in Mis heart and 
throat and mouth. One day this kid will 
llnd something In his mind and body 
and soul Hint makes him hungry. One 
day this kid will do something that 
causes men who wear the unllorms of 
priests end rabbis, men who inhabit cor* 
lain slone buildings, le call for his death. 

One day politicians will enact legislation 
iigainst (his kid. One dfly families wilt 
give false Information to I heir chit 
dren end each child will pass 
Ihml mfortncillon. down gen- 
orallonally to their families 
nnd ihet Information wltl be 
designed to mskc exis¬ 
tence intolerable for this 
kid. One day this kid will 
begin to experience all 
this activity in his envi¬ 
ronment and that activi¬ 


ty and Information will compell him. to commit sui- 
cEdc or submil to danger In hopes of being murdered 
or sub mil to silence and invisibility. Or one 
day Ihis kid will talk. When he begins to 
lalk. men who develop a tear of this 
kid will attempt to silence him with 
strangling. Nsls. prison, suffocation, 
rape, intimidation, drugging, ropes, 
guns, laws, menace, roving gangs, 
bottles, knives* religion, decapitation, 
and Immolation by fire. Doctors will pro¬ 
nounce Ibis kid curable as II his brain 
wore a virus. This kid will Ipse his consti¬ 
tutional rights against the government's In¬ 
vasion of his privacy. This kid will be 
faced with electro shock, drugs, and com 
dltlonhig therapies in laboratories 
tended by psychologists and re¬ 
search scientists. He will be 
subject 10 loss of home, civ- 
rights, lobs, and all con¬ 
ceivable freedoms. All ttes 
' wilt begin to happen In one 
or two years when he dis- 
. L _ covers he desires to place 
his naked body on the na¬ 
ked body of another boy. 


How could they re-enact, re-play this violence, this sacrilege, to that boy, 
now a dead man, one who they “respect” enough to display in their gallery? 
How can they enact this violence of silencing on the boys who will come to 
visit? While censorship is always harmful, the hurt of censorship in relation 
to AIDS art is formative, primal. This pain is not rational: it’s where we 
began. I am pulled back to the past, forcefully denied our history and future. 
I am returned to the closet, unheard, our lives and loves once again unseen, 
disallowed. We are pulled back to the time when we were forced into action 
because our friends were sick, in pain, and dying, there was so much we 
couldn’t say and show, so then, of course, we did: how we put condoms on 




penises and dental dams on vaginas, how we kissed, who we fucked, how we 
rioted, who we wanted, how we mourned, how our lives were touched by 
racism, sexism, and homophobia before during and after AIDS, how once 
we were polite and then we could no longer be. 



Black gay 

men dance with the censor. Frame grab from Video 
Remains (Alexandra Juhasz, 2005) of the AIDS 
activist video Tongues Untied (Marlon Riggs, 1989). 



Videomaker, Marlon Riggs, died of AIDS 
in 1994. Frame grab from Video Remains 
of his AIDS activist video Tongues Untied 
(1989). 


Poet Essex Hemphill died of AIDS in 
1995. Frame grab from Video Remains of 
the AIDS activist video Tongues Untied 
(Marlon Riggs, 1989). 



Meyer notes 


“a contradiction that occurs across the modern of censorship: 
attempts to restrict or regulate sexually explicit images produce 
their own theater of sexual acts and imagery, their own fantasies 
of erotic exchange and transgression.”[s] 

I set my stage—enraged, a bit timid, but forced to dance—with love, 
celebration, anger and mourning for the art and artists that were silenced by 
censors and/or death. And hence, I enact what we most defiantly know 
about AIDS art and activism: we may not always have the power of 
institutions or government or funders on our side (although we often do, 
more on this later), but we carry the influence of cultural capital, the truth of 
our experience, and the righteousness of our analysis. I may not be a 
government institution to be fawned to, and I may not be a child to be 
protected, but I am a scholar, and an activist, and I learned, through AIDS 
activism and art, the power of my voice when raised with others who see the 
world and AIDS as do I. So, here I will speak about the history of AIDS video 
in a new way, and with thanks to the censor, by telling it as a history of 
strategic acts against her. 



Marcia, Glenda, Juanita and Alex. Friends, activists 
and collaborators in frame grab from We Care. 



Early safer sex educator, Denise Ribble, 
presents a dental dam, from Living with 
AIDS: Women and AIDS (1987), one of 
the first AIDS videos about women, made 
by Jean Carlomusto and me for GMHC’s 
cable access show. 



Not polite; in anger and grief. Frame 
grabs from Video Remains (Alexandra 
Juhasz, 2005), ... 



Aida and her son, Miguel, in a still from 
We Care: A Video for Careproviders of 
People Affected by AIDS (1990) which I 
made with the collective, The Women’s 
AIDS Video Enterprise of which she was 
a member. 



... from the AIDS activist videos Fast Trip 
Long Drop (Gregg Bordowitz, 1995)... 







... and Doctors, Liars and Women (Jean 
Carlomusto, 1988). 


Ray Navarro in DIVA TV’s Stop the 
Church, 1989. A central voice in the AIDS 
activist video scene in NYC, Ray died in 
1990. 



The censor strives to silence AIDS education, lived 
experiences and criticism. She can’t. Frame grab 
from Video Remains of MPowerment Youth Group. 


To do so, I will look closely at three video pieces exhibited in the Make 
Art/Stop AIDS show, as well as some of my own AIDS video and earlier 
writings about it. I will also relay three censorship stories from my own 
experience to periodize AIDS activist video history into three acts, three 
plays with the censor: head on attack, head in the sand, and hearts heavy in 
our hands. I hope to demonstrate how the changing nature of institutional 
silencing has insured a variety of strategic responses by video artists. Caught 
together in our circuit, the censor will ever strive to silence the same things 
that we are compelled to say: first, our attempts at providing life-saving 
AIDS education; second, the images of our diverse lived experiences of 
AIDS : and third, our critiques of the very institutions that disallow our 
representations and promote our invisibility. Given the omnipresence of the 
censor, we must ever navigate the extent to which we will be rude, shocking, 
abrasive, calming, loving, reductive, polite, and transgressive. This, of 
course, because AIDS mandates that we represent and educate about the oh 
so complex and controversial issues of sex, sexuality, drugs, activism, 
poverty, racism, xenophobia, and homophobia. Perhaps polite in many 
other areas of our lives, we have no choice but to be explicit, outrageous, 
critical, and courageous when we represent AIDS...which is to dance and 
dream with the censor. 


Period 1: Head on attack 


In 1986 ,1 joined a burgeoning movement of artists and intellectuals 
responding quickly, outrageously, and as activists, to the gruesome and 

















1999, Becky Trotter, acrylic on canvas, 21" x 15", 
from Visual AIDS 



"Legs up at the Copa Cobana NYC," 1989, Jorge 
Veras, silver gelatin print, 11" x 14.” From Visual 
AIDS 



A censorship dance. Frame grabs from Video 
Remains of my earlier AIDS activist video Living 
With AIDS: Women and AIDS. 


unexpected lived experiences of our friends and fellow NYC inhabitants: 
primarily gay men, people of color, and urban poor who were infected by 
and then dying from an unknown disease to the alarming indifference of the 
media, government, and scientific establishment. I joined ACT UP, began 
making AIDS video for the Gay Men’s Health Crisis, organized an HIV 
educational video/support group as my doctoral project, and then wrote a 
dissertation about it, which would be published by Duke University Press in 
1995 as AIDS TV: Identity, Community and Alternative Video. 

My AIDS video and scholarly practice from this time demonstrates the first 
stage of AIDS video: the head on attack. We were exuberant, productive, 
incouragible. We went with our newly available, hand-held video 
camcorders to the places that we weren’t supposed to show (much as does 
Brenton Maart, so many years later, breaking new taboos of exposure). 

These places were not so new to us. We simply showed where we lived 
(barrios, art scenes, sex clubs, hospital rooms), and we spoke the critiques of 
American culture that we often expressed to each other. By making this 
public through video, even as we had been told, warned, trained, to keep it 
private, we were forced to invent art practices and activist theories. The 
censor was everywhere and we rioted and represented in return. In the 
1990s, for example, Canadian video artist, activist, and theorist, John 
Greyson organized two compendiums of AIDS video: AIDS Angry 
Initiative/Defiant Strategies for Deep Dish Television, and Video Against 
AIDS, for the Video Data Bank that demonstrate the range of our rage. 

These and other tapes are archived at the Canadian Vtape as well as the 
Royal S Marks AIDS Activist Video Collection at the NY Public Library. In 
the introduction to my book, AIDS TV, I describe AIDS activist video as a 
player and theorist. Take good note of my stage 1 exuberance, it doesn’t last: 

“The production and reception of alternative AIDS TV is a form of direct, 
immediate, product-oriented activism which brings together committed 
individuals who insist upon being industrious. No wonder so many 
alternative AIDS videos have been produced. In the fourteen years since 
AIDS has known a name, there have been hundreds if not thousands of 
media productions about the crisis, made by videomakers who work outside 
of commercial television. Since the mid-eighties, these projects have 
challenged and politicized the meanings of both AIDS and video. It is the 
fact of alternative AIDS video that is initially so compelling. Try as I may, I 
can think of no other social issue that has received this magnitude of 
attention, in such a brief period, using the form of video production. 

Thus, my first task in this study must be to attempt to understand why. Why 
have there been thousands of AIDS videos produced by artists, community 
centers, public access stations, ACT UP affinity groups and high school 
students? These videos document AIDS demonstrations, illustrate how to 
clean intravenous drug works, interview long-time survivors, depict 
cunnilingus through a dental dam. Why this form of response instead of or 
in addition to marching, lobbying or leafleting? What does the fact of the 
vast alternative AIDS media tell us about AIDS, video and politics? And, for 
those of us, like myself, who are part of the large and diverse community of 
makers and viewers: why do I make them? why do I watch them? is there a 
value to all this video? 















The coincidental and not so coincidental lining up of the new video 
technologies (the camcorder, satellite, VCR and low-cost computer editing), 
with the AIDS crisis and with theories of postmodern identity politics and 
multiculturalism are the founding conditions upon which the alternative AIDS 
media is built. The overwhelming needs to counter the (mis)information 
about AIDS represented on broadcast television, to represent the under¬ 
represented experiences of the crisis, to communicate with others who feel 
equally unheard, coincide with the formation of a new condition of media 
practice, the low-end, low-tech video production enabled by new 
technologies. The possibility of media production for those individuals and 
communities who could never afford or master it occurred just as there was 
a social crisis of massive proportions and multiple dimensions that begged 
to be represented in a manner available to the most and the least 
A censorship dream. Untitled , 2005, Stephen economically and culturally privileged. The politics of AIDS—the demands 

Andrews, crayon rubbing and mylar, 19" x 24." for a better quality of life for the people affected by this epidemic—are well 

From Visual AIDS . matched by the potentials and politics of video. 

This said, I continue to answer the question, “why the alternative AIDS 
media?” by building upon my frame of coinciding conditions with several 
more conditions specific to the history of AIDS. Because in its earliest and 
still most well-known manifestation this retro-virus infected the bodies of 
white gay men in the United States, this community’s material, educational 
and creative resources serve as a partial inspiration for the astonishing 
response to AIDS found in video and television. The artists, critics and 
“cultural elite” whose deaths were met with cultural indifference or blame in 
a world which had once seemed to be based upon the security of their 
dominant race, class and gender, responded in forms with which they were 
already familiar.[6] Then, there is a body of AIDS theory which suggests that 
this invisible contagion is the logical culmination of the postmodern 
condition, only manageable in representation, and best managed in porno’s 
definitive discourse, television.[7] There is so much AIDS TV because AIDS 
and television are so similar: discursive, fleeting, all-powerful. Another 
motivation for this massive media blitz is the lack of a cure for AIDS, making 
necessary a focus upon preventative education. Since there is no medium 
which reaches more Americans (literate or not, English speaking or not) 
than television, it is the most pervasive and persuasive form for this much 
needed education. 

This is what alternative AIDS TV is about: the use of video production to 
form a local response to AIDS, to articulate a rebuttal to or revision of the 
mainstream media’s definitions and representations of AIDS, and to form 
community around a new identity forced into existence by the fact of AIDS. 
The process of producing alternative AIDS media is a political act that 
allows people who need to scream with pain or anger, who want to say “I’m 
here, I count,” who have internalized sorrow and despair, who have vital 
information to share about drug protocols, coping strategies, or government 
inaction, to make their opinions public, and to join with others in this act of 
resistance. The process of viewing alternative AIDS television—lying on a 
couch at home watching a VCR, sitting at church, or joined with friends and 
neighbors at a local screening—is always an invitation to join a politicized 
community of diverse people who are unified, temporarily and for strategic 
purposes, to speak back to AIDS, to speak back to a government and 
society that has mishandled this crisis, and to speak out to each other.”[8] 






Glenda (center) and her loving family 
from WAVE: Self Portraits (The Women’s 
AIDS Video Enterprise, 1990). 



Lily Gonzalez, a Latina lesbian with AIDS 
who is an ex-IV drug-user turned AIDS 
educator, in A Part of Me (Juanita 
Mohammed, co-produced with Alisa 
Lebow 1992), for GMHC’s Living with 
AIDS Show. 



Jean Carlomusto and Gregg Bordowitz 
discuss video in frame grab from Video 
Remains of video Fast Trip Long Drop. 


Frame Grab from Video Remains of 
Juanita Mohammed’s Two Men and a 
Baby (1992). 


AIDS TV was written from my experiences making a community-based, 
communally-produced AIDS activist video by and for working-class and 
poor, urban women of color: We Care: A Video for Careproviders of People 
Affected by AIDS (The Women’s AIDS Video Enterprise—WAVE, 1989). The 
process, as well as the products, of this project were a major focus of my 
doctoral research, which became the book I quote from here. What follows 
is my attempt to describe a video exercise, a self-portrait, produced by 
Sharon, one of the participants in WAVE. To know her, and her video, is a 
first step towards understanding the role of the censor in our stage one 
video practice: 

“Tell me about your mother/sister/daughter,” Sharon’s voice queries. 

Images of her daughters, sisters, mother answer back, their black faces 
etched with familial similarities: “If you want my opinion, I’m very proud of 
her,” says her daughter. 

“But what about AIDS?” Sharon wants to know. “Does she devote too much 
of herself to AIDS, and doesn’t this make you angry at her?” 


AIDS activism, education and community becomes 
language in my book, AIDS TV, with safer-sex 
educator Denise Ribble on the cover. 


“Sure it makes me mad when she’s gone so much. But maybe she doesn’t 
know that, even so, I understand...” 


In her self-portrait, these interviews with her family are intercut with Sharon 
speaking on the beach. I videotaped her one afternoon as she stood on the 
rocks looking at the ocean. The crashing waves forced me to stand directly 
in front of her with the Camcorder. In tight close-up the mic mixed her words 
harmoniously with the ocean’s steady beat. She speaks of the way the 
ocean purifies her, washes her clean. AIDS’ toll has been enormous on her, 
bringing the death of countless friends, and the illness and death of more 
















family members than I often have the will to contemplate. She goes to the 
beach at the Far Rockaways “to get lost:” to lose herself in the breeze, 
waves and the roar of airplanes taking off; to momentarily lose her 
memories, her duties; to get the strength to pick up and do it again.[9] 



Sharon’s video is classic stage one: in its power and specificity of voice, 
speaking forcefully against all that would silence her. Censored until the 
time of AIDS Gay racism, sexism, homophobia and economic 
disenfranchisement), Sharon demands a voice at this time because she must 
heal herself and her family. She is compelled to show what has been 
disallowed to be seen because it is hers. And her video act against the censor 
introduces my first censorship story. Here’s how I recount it in the book: 



Tom Joslin and Mark Massi in their 1993 Silverlake 
Life, both died before the video was finished, 
posthumously, by their student, Peter Friedman. 


“The differing effects of affirmation upon various members of our group 
provides a telling reminder of our discrepancies in power and privilege. 
Surely, when We Care does “well” it affects all of us in positive ways, yet 
only some of the members of the group have resumes where the 
information that the tape played at The Whitney Museum matter. When a 
reporter from The Village Voice attended one of our meetings and 
interviewed everyone afterwards for a story on the WAVE project, we were 
all excited, proud, nervous—even those of us who didn’t read or care about 
The Voice. Great, we thought, this is just what we need: public attention, 
affirmation in a dominant form, we can show our friends, we can show 
potential funders. When the story took weeks and then months to be written 
and re-written, and then never ran because of conflict between the writer 
and her editor, we were reminded of the under side of “real-world” attention: 
you don’t control it. But more so, it became clear to me that The Voice was 
not capable of dealing with our kinds of AIDS art production. The Voice did 
not recognize or respect the tenuous relationship to authority, vulnerability, 
and expertise felt by these artists: to run the piece would build up authority, 
to pull the piece was to confirm vulnerability. For the women in WAVE like 
Sharon—unlike other “artists” who may have more experience with 
attention, reviews, attention from mainstream institutions—it was a painful, 
courageous, and distrustful experience to open up to someone from the 
mass media. When the article didn’t run, everything that we suspected 
about the dominant culture being uninterested in our story, being 
manipulative, tricking us, was proven true. The women of WAVE were both 
hurt and scornful. We gained nothing but pain from this attention from 
outside where we worked, who we were, what we made. Nevertheless, this 
experience did not keep us from producing, it simply further entrenched our 





sense of why our project was unique and deeply important.”[10] 


In the Make Art/Stop AIDS show, I believe that the 1990 tape Requiem , by 
Tracy Rhoades , best embodies the anti-censorship spirit that infused all of 
our work in this earliest period of activism. As was true for the women of 
WAVE with the Village Voice , Rhodes literally dances with the censor, 
refusing her attempts to silence, and instead choreographing the 
movements that can most efficiently express a sorrow and love that she 
would deem illicit, making into dance the debris of what is left after the 
death of his lover. Alone in a black box theater, Rhoades undresses piece by 
piece, and each item of clothing, left behind after his lover, Jim’s death, 
unveils a story of Jim’s life. Jim’s abandoned and disrobed clothes serve as 
witness, the materialization of his ghost, his form devoid of flesh. Converse 
shoes that reek of his generosity, socks that speak of his self-consciousness, 
a bloodied sweater that holds traces of a queer-bashing. Speaking from 
sorrow, emboldened to forgo shame, a dancer who narrates another’s life 
and then attests to its value through movement, Rhoades will not be that 
gay boy reduced to suicide and silence. Instead he exorcises the censor and 
returns his lover through the precision movement of his arms, and his long 
dance on pointed toe. The videomaking is simple: one take, performer’s 
body centered. The dance is not. 



Tracy Rhoades in Requiem, 1990. He 
died in 1993. Click here to see Requiem. 
part 1. on YouTube . 


Especially today, because of course, we know that Rhoades, too ceased to 
dance, hence: 

Go to page 2 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Riding atop condoms as well as the censor. 


Period 2: Head in the sand 

“There is a new kind of indifference...that has been called the 
normalization of AIDS... how often do we hear the list recited 
—poverty, crime, drugs, homelessness, and AIDS. AIDS is no 
longer an emergency. It’s merely a permanent disaster.” — 

Douglas Crimp |TT| [open endnotes in new window] 

The head in the sand period of AIDS art was defined by two different 
relationships to the censor: we became her or we overrode her. By the 
mid-90s, AIDS activism had largely succeeded in naming the unsaid, 
bringing the unheard to the table; we took some real control of the 
discourse of AIDS, and so, began to work closely with or even manage or 
speak through its institutions. We overrode the censor. There are safer- 
sex PSAs from Brazil in this show that are a strong example of work from 
period two. 

This is AIDS video that is state-sanctioned, informed by a decade of AIDS 
activist information, and demonstrating AIDS as a global phenomenon in 
a transnational culture informed by, but not the same as AIDS in the U.S. 

At carnivale a hot man and sizzling woman meet in a sea of revelers. He 
touches her thigh, exposed, she’s wearing a very short skirt. Eyes meet. 
Luscious smiles. “Do you have a condom,” she asks. Everything stops. The 
revelers stare. The party is over... He pulls one from his pocket! “Safe Sex 
is really sweet.” These PSAs undo censoriousness and think past stale 
taboos in the name of national public health. The Brazilian National 
Health Department accepted an AIDS activist logic that sexual censorship 
doesn’t save people but merely entrenches the dreams and fears of the 
censors. Writes Marjorie Heins in her book, Not in Front of the Children, 
on the history censorship enacted in the name of children: 

“Censorship inevitably falls victim to highly subjective, 
discretionary decision making that reflects the ideological and 
personal predilections of the censors and classifiers.”[i2] 

Officials in Brazil decided to speak openly to a complex nation where hot 
casual sex, and rights to healthcare, dance along beside mothers telling 
their daughters, “It’s not just because you might get pregnant” and sons 
telling their fathers to use condoms so they “don’t bring AIDS home” to 
their wives. 

My practices during this period evidence the other response to the censor. 
ACT UP slowed, my best friend died, I stopped making AIDS video, as did 
my cohort and just about everyone else in the US for that matter. We 
silenced ourselves in grief, loneliness, and cynicism. Sure we might rule 
the space of words and ideas, but in the end our cultural capital couldn’t 
control death. We needed no censor, because we were quieted as we 
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Marjorie Heins and her permissive 
knowledge of children. Books speak. 



indulged our own repressive memories. In a recent piece called, “The 
Failures of the Flesh and the Revival of AIDS Activism,” I attempt to think 
through the self-censoring of this second, Head in the Sand, period. I 
wrote: 

“The death of the flesh trumps the life of the image.” 

I created this sentence to express several linked failures: Jim’s failure to 
survive AIDS; my failure to represent him after he ceased; his failure to 
represent himself even as he lived; our movement’s (AIDS activism) 
failure to figure flesh. 

But please look at, contemplate, go back to that first sentence. 

There are several lessons in its failures. We see two oxymorons hinging 
upon, caught in the balance between, in a skirmish for political efficacy. 
Did representation ever supercede the needs of the body? 

This AIDS activism set forth as credo, as art-and-analysis-battle-cry. The 
first successful postmodern political movement, we believed, as Douglas 
Crimp so famously put forth in his 1988 seminal collection, AIDS: 
Cultural Analysis/Cultural Activism, that 


Jim on the beach. Video Remains. 


“AIDS does not exist apart from the practices that 
conceptualize it, represent it, and respond to it. We know 
AIDS only in and through these practices.” 


And in many ways we were right; and in several ways we were effective. 


We engaged in activist practices of naming, visibility, imaging, and 
speaking. 


Silence equals death; language means life. PWA instead of AIDS victim. 


Self-representation to counter mis-representation. 

I joined the fray, producing quite a few activist AIDS videos, and then 
writing a book on this micro-cultural production and politics. I was 
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Douglas Crimp leads another neon speak- 
out. 


missionary in my zeal to expose and understand what movement and 
majesty could be built from the making and watching of images. We all 
were; we understood our movement, and its art, as a success. 

But please scrutinize, worry, return to my malfunctioning first phrase. 
Here I express a battle between dead flesh and live image, and in this 
later version of the AIDS activist mantra it is finished tissue that prevails. 

This is a saddest of endings for AIDS activism: death beats life; flesh 
trounces image. Now I look back in failure, and think we were wrong. 
There is so much that words and images can’t do, didn’t do. So much that 
falls outside the cold copy of the warm thing, the smart reflection of 
stupid skin. 


In the winter of 1993, Jim and I decided to take a trip to Florida. I had 
moved from New York City to my first job, and we were seeing very little 
of each other. In the meantime, Jim had become extremely depressed 
about his diagnosis, although as far as we knew there was nothing 
physically wrong with him. 

This was also the peak of Jim’s mania, a stage that lasted for about six 
months until he was diagnosed with KS in his lungs and had something 
real upon which to focus his terror. His was a shocking and terrifying 
performance of illness, complete with all-night jags of walking down 
freezing New York City streets without shoes, evenings when he would cut 
off one side of his hair with children’s scissors and call it a cure, or days 
when he would only speak in mean-spirited couplets. During this period, 
he’d stay in for days cutting up pictures of friends, and reviews of his 
plays, taping them together in horrific collages of chopped heads, grafted 
bodies, and strange headlines, matched with endlessly duplicated images 
of his buffed male-model’s body. Evil incantations were written across 
these hodgepodges: I HATE YOU, I HATE YOU. 

Perhaps AIDS dementia, or a side effect of AZT, this horrid behavior was 
also a carefully crafted version of what he believed illness to look and 
sound like, a sad representation of a sickly but not sick state. He was 
mimicking mannerisms of derangement from the aged homeless 
population he had befriended in South Beach. 

Alex speaks to Jim on the beach on the wall 

I arrived in Florida late one night and he picked me up at the airport. He 
had been there for a couple of days, getting the place ready for me, 
preparing for our video project, and he was tan and wearing beach attire. 
But all was not sunny. On our walk through the terminal, he kept inching 
to the empty waiting areas, opening and closing the newspaper bag 
always slung over his shoulder and secretly dabbling in the bottles and 
crusted envelopes he had stored there. 





... caught in her Video Remains. 


“What are you doing?” I finally had to ask. 

“Taking my medication.” This, as he rubbed Vaseline into his hands, 
chewed on antiseptic lozenges, or ate a handful of baby aspirin. 

Somehow he had rented a huge van instead of a car, and we drove from 
the airport in a nervous thrust of missed exits, near collisions, and his 
constant chatter about the displaced elderly, this followed by even less 
typical moments of silence. 


He took me to a welfare hotel on South Beach where there were roaches 
everywhere. He spent the night, roving from bathtub to bed to lobby, 
whimpering with pain—his throat hurt and he was already plagued by 
diarrhea—and applying strange over-the-counter remedies to his throat, 
skin, and lips. Balms for the barmy. Potions. Salves of disrepute. 


The next day we went to the beach and I brought my VHS camcorder so 
that we could at last work on the project he had been desperately 
anticipating over the last several weeks. He had refused to tell me the 
details about our opus until my arrival, saving the big news until we could 
speak in person. It appeared that by staying up nights on end and 
speaking to many of the elderly locals, all the while taking notes and 
mulling through the connections, he had come up with what could quite 
possibly be a solution to both the AIDS crisis and the displacement of 
elderly Jews from their South Beach apartments. This is what I would 
capture on tape. 


We sat on the beach and I turned my camera upon him. He still looked 
gorgeous: blue-eyed, tan, body chiseled, unsightly hair efficiently plucked 
and Naired away. Then he talked. For an hour I taped him in real time as 
he rambled, showed off, often gesticulating broadly, playing the diva, 
living the swan song, relaying the story of his life in freaky fragments. He 
moved himself to tears. He was enacting the preamble to his death scene. 
With his still alive flesh he badly performed an image of death and I taped 
it all. 


So please inspect, pick at the scabs of, embellish that sickly opening 
sentence: 


“The death of the flesh trumps the life of the image.” 

Jim’s live flesh overwhelmed his death play, but not for long. He went on 
to get really sick. Really fast. Bloated. Serious pain. Engorged organs. 
Dead flesh or live image? The words are all wrong, like I said before. 
Neither of these pairings exist except as yearnings; both are mutually- 
exclusive phrases that attempt to communicate my thirst for permanence 
and place, for his trace. 

We long for the lasting of the material, sensual, daily good. We fight to 
secure its relevance. I want the feel of his skin, the vividness of his wit, the 
very beingness which is his alone. With video I battled the forces of all 
who wouldn’t listen, who couldn’t empathize, who wouldn’t know him 
through their homophobic dread. With video I fought to hold him and 
hold onto him. Losing battles. Crusades lost to biology and technology as 



much as indifference. 



"Untitled”, 1991 © Estate of Felix Gonzalez-Torres. Courtesy Andrea Rosen Gallery. 
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Felix Gonzalez Torres, As installed for The 
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York City and "Untitled (Last Letter)," 

1991 Felix Gonzalez-Torres, C-print jigsaw 
puzzle in plastic bag, 7.5" x 9.5" Courtesy of 
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Ultra Red, Untitled (for six voices), 2008, 
from the Make Art/Stop AIDS show. They 
demonstrate the current terms of our play 
with the censor. 


The death of the flesh trumps the life of the image... 

Of course we knew that then. Our postmodern rhetoric was largely a tool 
to embolden, encourage, empower. It let us do things, make things, create 
change. It worked well for politics and for art. That is until the flesh began 
to speak, louder and more compelling than the images we made: rotting, 
putrid, diseased, dead. We changed meanings but we didn’t save lives. 

The bodies around us failed and our representations failed these bodies. 

It seemed hard to stay the course.”[13] Hence: 

Period three: Heavy hearts in our hands. 

Describing the work of Felix Gonzalez-Torres. David Meyer marks 

“a move away from activist instrumentality and toward more 
allusive and ambiguous interventions in the epidemic.”[l4] 

In the 2000s, what I am calling period three, Heavy Hearts in our Hands, 
two significant changes occur: cocktails of AIDS drugs are introduced that 
allow AIDS to be experienced and understood (by the lucky with access to 
these meds) as a livable if serious condition, and AIDS activism becomes 
sanctified. While period two was defined by the odd coupling of our 
successful institutionalization and paralyzing despair, period three is a 
time for healing and history. Those of us who lived came up from the 
sand, and demand, and are sometimes asked (as is true here), to 
remember AIDS, AIDS art, AIDS activism, and its dead. Many of us are 
trotted out, across the cultural/academic landscape, to mark what AIDS 
had been. 

I’ll be blunt: speaking or making video in this third period in AIDS video 
history is really hard. We carry so many traces in our forms: nostalgia, 
sorrow, responsibility, our youth, our loss. It’s discombobulating. We are 
all three periods of AIDS. We are those who died. We are AIDS future. It’s 
too much. How do you remember the past, dream the future, refuse the 
censor, and respect the dead in one dance? 

The mixed media, Ultra Red piece, Untitled (for six voices), 2008, from 
the Make Art/Stop AIDS show tries out this tough dance, demonstrating 
the terms of our current play with the censor. Representing past our 
movement’s period of self-censoring, here we see a return to testimony 
about the crisis. But now we speak partially, rythmically, and 
performatively. Unlike the eloquent narrative in long-form, relayed with 
gentle persuasion by Tim Rhoades, performing his own stoiy and that of 
his lost love, the testimony of our time is fractured, shortened, repeated, 
and passed on as communal acts of meditation and quotation. 

In six white boxes, each presented as a large video monitor, we see 
diverse performers, seated at uniform tables, reciting this litany from the 
following script. As they speak, their competing voices creating a musical, 
if discordant, sound in the room, they are taped performing repetitive and 
choreographed arm gestures reminiscent of Rhoades, yet more contained 
by their white box and circumscribed by the ever multiplying losses of 
life, fighting words, moving images: 





























SCRIPT FOR Untitled (for six voices) 


1. "AIDS [short pause] where is your rage? [pause]" 

— Statement by PJ Gouldmann at The Baltimore Museum of Art in 
Baltimore, Maryland on Saturday, 16 April 2005. 

2. "[Breath] And ... I ... was [long pause] just incredibly [pause] 
overwhelmed with the spirit of activism in the room" 

—Statement by Patricia Navarro at the Armand Hammer Museum in Los 
Angeles, California on Thursday, 5 May 2005. 

3. "And this question frustrates me to no end [pause] [breath]" 

—Statement by Nicole Neve at the Walter Phillips Gallery in Banff, 

Alberta on Thursday, 23 June 2005. 

4. "I'm sorry to have to tell you this [breath]" 

—Statement by Terri Baltimore at the Andy Warhol Museum in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania on Wednesday, 30 November 2005. 

5. "But every time I'm with a man I always worry [pause]" 

—Statement by an unidentified speaker #1 at the VAV Gallery, Concordia 
University in Montreal, Quebec on Tuesday, 4 April 2006. 

6. "I'm not pissed off or anything [short pause] it obviously still affects my 
life .. ." 

—Statement by an unidentified speaker via audio tape provided by Josh 
Gumiela at the Student Health Center, Southern Illinois University in 
Carbondale, Illinois on Friday, 14 April 2006. 

7. "And what I discovered [pause] was appalling [long pause]" 

—Statement by Zoe Dodd at the Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto, 

Ontario on Wednesday, 9 August 2006.[15] 

From period three, we see another plea against the censor, we hear the 
insistence to speak. But Ultra-Red has dispersed and unrooted 
individual’s language (like Sharon’s or Jim’s, anchored to their specific 
bodies and caught in their unique time and place). We’ve lost the 
narrative, as well as any hold on place, time, or person. The mark is on 
repetition, fracture, and live (video) bodies substituting for the dead and 
the missing. This is how I talk today, too: stuttering, wistful, repetitive, 
multiple. This is how we represent: mixing time and place; individual 
testimony mixed with the words of others. Figuring the lost. 

I will begin to conclude with this shared belief from all three periods: 
there are consequences to how we make video, what we say, how we 
speak. For my third and final censorship story, I want to talk about the 
experiences of young gay men of color in Los Angeles. I have been told 
Boys from Mpowerment, from Video that half of this population is HIV positive in this city today. What is the 

Remains. Christmas present is now past. legacy of the three periods of AIDS video on these children? How do they 

know AIDS through the stories of our ancient activism, our later silence, 
our partial speech, and the Fowler Museum’s censorship of the 
representation of an older gay man of color? In my recent AIDS video, 









“Video Remains” (2005), my first attempt to speak about AIDS after a 
decade of silence, my entry into period three, I too, fragment voices, mix 
times, and highlight performance. I take the haunted images of Jim on 
the beach, described earlier in my writing on failure, and mix them with 
interviews with young gay men of color from an AIDS education group, 
called MPowerment, sponsored by AIDS Project Los Angeles (APLA). 

In my video, the working-class and poor, teenage, gay youth of color—the 
children—in Mpowerment tell us: “I’d kill myself if I was HIV positive,” 
“people wouldn’t treat you right. You know, they’d think you were a 
faggot.” We once spoke loud and clear about self-love, and a movement¬ 
wide empowerment, but these boys did not hear us, they weren’t born yet. 
Wojnarovicz wrote to these boys from the past through the blockade of 
the censor. He imagined his words might change the future: 

“One day this kid will begin to experience all this activity in his 
environment and that activity and information will compel 
him to commit suicide or submit to silence and invisibility. Or 
one day this kid will talk.” 



Ghost Jim dances with Christmas past. 



Video Jim dreams in pixels. 


Is it possible to be heard across generation, especially considering how 
AIDS and its representations are always changing? While these children 
are the rightful heirs to the art of ACTUP, David Wojnarowicz, my friends 
Sharon and Jim, Tracy Rhoades, Ultra-Red, and the countless artists 
drawn to video to speak and show what the most endangered know, even 
if it is illicit, and because it would otherwise be censored, we don’t talk 
like they do. These children, as well as their peers who might deny them 
their agency, need to see the work of Brentan Maart because, according to 
Marjorie Heins, 

“they need access to information and ideas precisely because 
they are in the process of becoming functioning members of 
society and cannot really do so if they are kept in ideological 
blinders until they are 18.”[16] 

Yes, the censor is to blame, but so are the rest of us. The video that serves 
me may not be right for that boy or those boys. We are each caught in a 
dance, but the dance and the dream change, and only one of our partners 
is the censor, for we must also learn to dance with each other outside her 
cruel if inspiring gaze. As the crisis continues over years, across 
continents and time, and through the many periods of our lives and art 
movements, we dance with our past, and those we loved, but we must also 
dream and dance for the future, as well as with the bodies that live in the 
here and now. What serves today’s children best? We must be bold, 
inventive, adaptive and introspective. Writes Justice Robert H Jackson in 
a landmark art censorship case, 

“Freedom to differ is not limited to things that do not matter 
much. That would be a mere shadow of freedom. The test of 
its substance is the right to differ as to things that touch the 
heart of the existing order. ”[17] 


Head in the sand, heart in our hands, some boys are alive, but threatened, 
and new practices, new dances, and new partners must be dreamed in 



















response. 



Jim is snow. 
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Identity scavengers: queer girl 
fandom, identity politics, and 
South of Nowhere 

by Whitney Monaghan 

“Okay, so I recently discovered that I like girls, and have 
decided that it is very difficult.” 


Opening credits of South of Nowhere. 



Opening credits of South of Nowhere. Each 
character gets introduced individually. 
Audiences are introduced to Spencer first. 


“On shows like South of Nowhere when Ashley just shows up 
to expand Spencer's world, or when Spencer begins wondering 
whether she's straight, Kelly just automatically knows and 
asks her out... or movies like DEBS, they find out because they 
end up in love, and it just looks so easy! Or on Greek, I don't 
know if you guys have seen that show, but when Rebecca 
thinks she is a lesbian, there is someone there to show her the 
ropes and help her figure herself out...” 

“Real life just doesn't seem like it works that way, and the 
straight girl I have a crush on will probably stay straight.... 
right? 

“Does anyone else feel this way?” (2BKat3lyn, 2009, South of 
Nowhere Message Board) 

Identity is a slippery and complex notion regardless of whether it is 
something that is known, created, negotiated, constructed, or as in the 
above quote, discovered. As a student not too far removed from the days 
when I myself would post similar pleas for support to online forums, the 
above quote echoes the intense desire I felt to communicate with others 
as I tried to figure out who I was, throughout my formative years. 
However, in my youth, I did not have the TV series’ mentioned above to 
compare my life to. Instead, I had Buffy the Vampire Slayer, which 
meant I had Willow. Willow’s lesbian relationship with Tara has widely 
been regarded as one of the more positive representations of blossoming 
lesbian romance in television history (See Driver ch.3). For me, Willow 
was more than a “positive representation”; she was the model with which 
for some time I explicitly attempted, at least partially, to construct my 
identity. In a sense, like many other queer youth, I was an “identity 
scavenger.” 


Throughout this paper, I argue that Queer youth are identity scavengers 
in that their intense longing for self-representation in popular culture 













Opening credits of South of Nowhere. Here 
we are introduced to Ashley. 



Spencer and Ashley are the only two 
characters who appear together in the 
opening credits of South of Nowhere. This 
highlights the series’ emphasis on their 
relationship. 



The Carlin family enjoying a wholesome 
family dinner. The prominence of the cross in 
the background informs the audience of the 
family’s Christian values. This eventually 
forms part of the narrative as Paula (the 
mother) has issues accepting the 


often sees them filter through a large range of “media venues and formats 
of representation” (Driver 236), assimilating pieces of information from 
here and there in their own personal process of identity negotiation and 
construction. It may seem simple to argue that popular culture has a 
straightforwardly pervasive influence on the lives and identities of 
contemporary youth. However, according to Henry Giroux, popular 
culture on its own does not influence young people. Rather, it is one mode 
of many through which young people may “style individual and collective 
identities and learn to narrate themselves in relation to others” (Giroux 
59, cited in Brooks 14). Karen Brooks further argues that popular culture 
works in tandem with a range of other influential forces—including 
family, peers and social environments—to mould, seduce, and appeal to 
young people (14). Popular culture does not create young people, notes 
Brooks, but it does reflect them and this is why it is so important. This 
paper will look at one particular manifestation of popular culture, the U.S. 
teen series South of Nowhere (2005-2008), and the implications for its 
queer youth audience in terms of potential possibilities for identity 
formation. 

South of Nowhere was a short-lived, ensemble-based teen drama TV 
series that screened on U.S. television channel The N between 2005 and 
2008. The series followed the lives of the members of the Carlin family, 
parents Paula and Arthur and their children Glen, Clay and Spencer, as 
they adjust to moving to Los Angeles from Ohio. In the tradition of 
pedagogically based teen series such as Degrassi High[l], fopen endnotes 
in new window] it explicitly dealt with teen issues such as racism, 
violence, drug abuse, teen pregnancy, and sexuality. However, the issue of 
teenage homosexuality gained the most attention with some fans 
admitting they only watched because of Spashley—an amalgamation of 
Spencer and Ashley, the lesbian couple in the series. It must be noted that 
the channel that screened South of Nowhere was marketed to the “tween” 
audience. Despite the channel attempting to be “the authentic voice for 
teens to help them figure out their lives” (Ross 61) this restricted much of 
the content that could be portrayed in South of Nowhere. The significance 
of South of Nowhere is that it was a mainstream TV series accessible to 
young teenagers in which queer girls were explicitly represented. They 
were “included as subjects within media content while also being 
addressed as viewers and fans” (Driver 17). 

Queer girl fandom 

Susan Driver is the first in-depth analyst of queer girls and popular 
culture. In her book Queer Girls and Popular Culture: Reading, 

Resisting and Creating Media she argues that when queer girls interact 














relationship between Spencer and Ashley. 



Susan Driver notes that not all queer girls 
enter popular fields of vision equally. Both 
Spencer and Ashley are mainstream 
representations of queer girls. 


with popular culture, their engagement is always fraught with 
anticipations and excitements, disappointments and frustrations. Driver 
is one of the few critics to have written about the relation between queer 
girls and popular culture in such depth, as a result any further 
examinations of this subject (such as this paper) are likely to heavily rely 
on her research. Driver challenges the academic desire to seek the “truth” 
about queer girls and their popular cultures. Instead, she moves 

“towards connecting, and reiterating the insights and 
questions raised by girls, as they variably and inventively 
queer heteronorms in the process of reading and talking about 
media texts” (Driver 4). 

By examining a number of different media, Driver examines complex 
interactions between queer girls and popular culture, mapping out 
responses of girls who articulate their identities in relation to specific 
media texts. While queer girls are becoming more visible in terms of 
representation, Driver rightfully notes that not all girls enter popular 
fields of vision equally. As a result, “only some queer girls find brief 
glimpses of themselves within mass media images” (Driver 5). In the 
introduction to her book, Driver posits a number of significant and 
interesting questions: 


“With the expansion of broad-based visible presence, what 
exactly is becoming intelligible as a queer girl within popular 
culture? Are queer girls becoming integrated into 
heteronormative media in ways that normalize and contain 
their differences? Does this presence intensify surveillance 
and regulation? Do popularized representations work to 
privilege a narrow range of gender, sexual, racial, and class 
ideals? How are images and stories used to create culturally 
viable and recognisable queer girl selves? What gets left out, 
devalued, ignored along the way? How are mainstream forms 
of representation being rejected, taken up, and transformed by 
queer girls themselves?” (Driver 6) 


Although all of these questions need to be considered in any study of 
queer girls and popular culture, for the purposes of my argument, I will 
focus on the final question as it best relates to my discussion of South of 
Nowhere. Rather than look at why queer girls are represented in a 
particular way in South of Nowhere this paper uses Susan Driver’s 
methodology of “following the ways girls themselves read, resist and 
make media cultures” (17). 


It is at this level of experience and perception where series such as South 
of Nowhere have their impact, and where, according to Driver, 

“cultural visibility become[s] transformative in specific ways 
rather than reducible to overarching and normalizing 
generalisations” (17). 

If we want to find examples of instances where mainstream 
representations of queer youth have a positive inflection, this is where we 
must look. And, to find examples of queer youth engaging with series 
such as South of Nowhere in such a manner, we can turn to the Internet. 
Driver notes that queer youth use online communities as tools for 






overcoming cultural marginalization, for experimenting with new 
interpretations of themselves in relation to peers, and for empowering 
themselves as “active media producers” (23). The role that film and TV 
have in this is that they provide a point of entry into these online 
communities. 

One significant aspect of queer girls’ engagement with popular cultural 
texts, according to Driver, is their ability to experience the pleasure of 
mainstream media “while retaining a shrewd sceptical ambivalence, 
developing critical ideas in relation to media texts while nevertheless 
enjoying them” (11). This is particularly evident when exploring the 
fandom surrounding South of Nowhere. For questioning youth, the 
ability to see some sort of reflection of their feelings or experiences is 
powerful. However, many traditional queer representations can result in 
disappointment as the queer characters often revert to heterosexuality. 
This is where fandom comes into play, as audiences can unite over a 
common interest, focus on the aspects they find interesting, and perhaps 
even rewrite the stories to end how they want them to. Susan Driver 
writes that the desires of queer youth often steer them in the direction of 
“alternative local subcultural practices” while also enabling them to 

“work around and with commodified representations, 
inventing ways of seeing and learning as they approach texts 
from specific locations in personalised and creative ways” (11). 

In other words, queer girls often use online spaces to work against media 
pressures towards normalization by imaginatively approaching media 
texts from their uniquely queer perspective. 

Online communities are also spaces where young queer people can forge 
their identities without fear of peer and family reactions. Indeed, a 
proportion of queer youth may choose to come out online before coming 
out in public and this is evidenced in the large number of forum posts 
written by teenagers in the process of questioning their sexuality. [2] 

Queer youth can also use online spaces to debate taboo topics relating to 
their experiences or desires; topics that are rarely included in portrayals 
of queerness on film and TV. 

“Unlimited by market ratings, adult interventions, and moral 
regulators, online communication between queer girls forges 
an extremely important horizon of possibilities for considering 
not only their relations to existing media but also expressions 
excluded or rendered unintelligible within the dominant 
cultural imagination.” (Driver 238) 

In her sociologically-based study of online fandom, Mary Kirby Diaz 
differentiates between “story-oriented” and “series-oriented fans” (63). 
The community of story-oriented fans, according to Diaz, is supported by 
the production of culture—“specifically fan fiction and fan vidding, which 
serve to maintain the mythos of the series” (Diaz 63). The community of 
series-oriented fans, on the other hand, is supported by “activities that are 
designed to consume and maintain the series—concerts, fan conventions, 
videogames, and comic books” (Diaz 63, emphasis added). Put simply, 
the difference between the two lies in the difference between production 
and consumption of culture. While there may be a degree of overlap 
between the two groups—for example, some writers of fan fiction may 



also attend conventions—Diaz asserts that most fans can be categorized 
as belonging to one of the two groups. 


Spencer/Ashley kiss (03x01) - Slow-Mo 

soppysophs 26 videos =# Subscribe 
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Audiences can unite over a common interest, focus on aspects they find interesting, 
and perhaps even rewrite stories to end how they want them to. This particular vid 
uses slow motion to effectively double the length of a kiss. 


According to Diaz, the role of production in the culture of maintaining 
fandoms has been written about extensively (Jenkins, 1992; Hills, 2002; 
Bacon-Smith, 1992). However, “for a fandom to survive, it must not only 
provide for the production of culture but for the consumption of culture” 
(Diaz 63). It is the synergy of production and consumption that “provides 
the energy and momentum that keeps the fandom active, alive, and 
interested in the series” long after it’s ceased to be syndicated” (Diaz 67). 
Indeed, fans may often take an active role in the maintenance of a series 
long after cancellation. This has been the case with series such as Buffy 
the Vampire Slayer and Star Trek, but is particularly significant for the 
discussion of South of Nowhere. 

South of Nowhere has had a large online fan base; the members 
frequently participate in message boards and produce fan art. They enter 
into dialogue not only with other fans, but also with the series itself. 
When fans discovered the series had been cancelled, outrage poured onto 
the fan sites, and a number of fans set up a website to attempt to save 
their favourite series. The website, called SaveSpashley.com[3] was to act 
as a rallying point for all fans of South of Nowhere and to protest against 
its cancellation, fans made Save Spashley banners—images for use as 
signatures on message boards—and image collages, as well as video and 
blogs. Unfortunately, their efforts were unsuccessful and the series ended 
in 2008, but the intense appeal itself reveals the investment that these 
fans have in their texts. 










Kathryn Hill argues that fan engagement on the Internet involves far 
more than simply paying homage to the films and television series they 
enjoy. Fans often use their favourite shows to explore other possibilities 
that may be implicit in the text itself: “they appropriate it, break it up and 
then reassemble the pieces to suit their own desires” (Hill 172). 

Go to page 2 
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SPASHLEY IS LOVE! 

Sa«5pasbiev coni 


The same phrase "Spashley is love" is used 
in the "Save Spashley" campaign. 



An example of a simple "Save Spashley" 
banner. 



A fan produced banner—"Spashley is love." 
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An example of a "save Spashley" banner that has an explicitly defiant tone: "You 
thought we would let it fade... Think again." 


Jenkins describes this process as “textual poaching”: 

“Because popular narratives often fail to satisfy, fans must 
struggle with them, to try to articulate themselves and other 
unrealised possibilities within the original works... far from 
sycophantic, fans actively assert their mastery over the mass- 
produced texts which provide the raw materials for their own 
cultural productions and the basis for their social interactions. 
In the process, fans cease to be simply an audience for popular 
texts; instead, they become active participants in the 
construction and circulation of meanings. “(Jenkins 23-4) 

In an analysis of girls’ zine making, Mary Celeste Kearney argues, 

“many female adolescents employ practices of detournment 
—[the process of] appropriating and reconfiguring mass 
produced cultural artefacts into personalised and politicised 
creations—in the subversion and resistance of privileged 
notions of gender, generation, race, class and sexuality” (298). 


This process is particularly evident in the phenomenon known as “fan 
art.” Fan art can consist of fan produced video, drawings, paintings, 
desktops, icons, and fan fiction. Danielle Riendeau notes that in the past, 
the creation of fan art was something that only small groups of dedicated 
fans enjoyed as a hobby (1). However, in 2009, fan art has become “as 














South of Nowhere is just one text located 
between the margin and the mainstream with 
which young scavengers can construct their 
identities. 


much a part of mainstream fandom as episode analyses and debates 
about characters” (Riendeau l). Contemporary fan sites are now as much 
“creative communities as they are "just” groups of fans” (Riendeau l). 
While television producers and studios have reacted to fan art in varying 
ways—“some embrace the concept as a good way to keep fans happy, 
while others shut down fan efforts”—Riendeau argues that fan art has 
become an important way for the queer community to create personal 
stories (1-3). 

It is interesting to note that fandoms constantly reinterpret the popular 
culture that they love (Hill 173). One particular new phenomenon arising 
out of fandom in the past few years is “vidding.” Vidder’s are fans of film 
and television (visual media) who make their own music videos and then 
upload them online for feedback from other fans. 


“Using the latest computer technology and resources of the 
Internet, they splice together moments from the show, 
utilizing special effects such as altering film speed, colour and 
lighting manipulations, cross-fades and double exposures. 
Topics for vidding are limited only by the imagination of the 
fans, but tend to fall within certain themes: serious and/or 
humorous commentaries on storyline; action vids; character 
portraits; romantic relationship studies or “shipper” vids; 
“recruiter’ vids designed in the style of television promotions 
to attract new fans; and alternate reality or “experimental’ 
vids. Arguably the most common type of vids are “slash’ vids- 
romantic and/or pornographic explorations of same sex 
pairings... these visual montages are co-ordinated to music 
and appropriate lyrics.” (Hill 173-4) 


Often requiring many hundreds of hours of work, the resulting vids are a 
conglomeration of visual media and popular music, and as such involve a 
great deal of cross-referencing with other popular cultural texts. One of 
the implications of such vids as Hill interestingly argues is that vidders 
are “perhaps unintentionally creating commentaries on... youth culture 
and society in general” (Hill 177). This is because the music and imagery 
that vidders use in their clips contain “a wealth of cultural and social 
information” (Hill 178). 


“By choosing certain pieces of music, vidders are offering their 
personal views on everything from current trends within 
contemporary pop culture to psychological profiles of 
contemporary teenagers and young adults.” (Hill 178-9) 






Teen Nick’s Video Masher encourages young fans to actively engage with the 
series through the creation of their own mashups. 


However, as vids often involve illegal use of copyrighted material, they 
constantly face the threat of removal from internet sites such as YouTube. 
In this sense, fan vids could be described as transient explorations of 
popular youth culture. But South of Nowhere was a media savvy series 
that understood the need to encourage online fandom, vids in particular, 
and its website contained a link to a device called “The Video Masher.” 

The device (it is still functioning) acts as a platform through which fans 
can splice scenes and stills from the series with a number of songs [4]. 
fopen endnotes in new window! However, the material given to fans is 
limited. Currently they may choose from only 31 short clips from the three 
seasons of South of Nowhere (40 episodes) and splice them together one 
of 5 different songs to make up to 60 seconds of vid footage. It is 
interesting to compare vids produced in this officially sanctioned manner 
with vids produced unofficially and illegally. 

A typical example of a “Video Masher” vid is simply titled “SPASHLEY” 
and runs for approximately 45 seconds. The vid opens with quickly edited 
clips of Spencer and Ashley smiling and laughing at each other over a 
nondescript instrumental soundtrack featuring guitars and bass guitars. 
This quickly cuts to an image of the logo of teen television channel The N 
and then short clips of Spencer and Ashley dancing and kissing. These 
clips are followed by an image of a South of Nowhere logo and a colourful 
transition to a number of clips of Spencer and Ashley playing at the 
beach, Ashley says “I need to process this” and we see further clips of the 
two running on the beach. The soundtrack stops and the images fade to 
black. Because the “Video Masher” is operated by the South of Nowhere 
parent website http://www.teennick.com . to locate such a vid, one must 
trawl through a number of pages of vids for other teen series. This 
suggests that the perceived pleasure from the “Video Masher” device- 
according to the television producers—is in the production of fan vids 






rather than the consumption. 


An example of an unofficially produced vid is titled “Spencer/Ashley vid— 
Swans’, it runs for 2.5 minutes. The creator of this vid posted a short 
description of the vid and a disclaimer regarding ownership of content on 
the video hosting website: 

"SONG: Swans 
ARTIST: Unkle Bob 

PAIRING(S): Spencer/Ashley, some Spencer/Carmen 
FANDOM: South of Nowhere (Seasons 1-3) 

STORY: After Spencer breaks up with her, Ashley is 
determined to make things right and prove that she can 
change for the better 

**DISCLAIMER** — I don't own the song or the show. South 
of Nowhere is property of Viacom" [5] 

As mentioned in the description, the vid uses the song “Swans” by Unkle 
Bob to convey this fan’s storyline in which Ashley proves her worth to 
Spencer. Using scenes from seasons 1-3, the filmmaker re-edits the 
material to convey this particular storyline. The employment of special 
effects such as cross-fades and alterations in colour and lighting 
emphasise the ability of the filmmaker to mould the initial material into 
something that suits their own creative desires. In this vid, the song 
choice is incredibly important as the music and images work in synergy to 
express the views of the filmmaker. At times, the rhythm of the editing 
mirrors the rhythm of the music, this coupled with the lyrics of the song 
serves to emphasise the intensity of the emotional struggle between the 
two characters. 

Although both of these vids are indeed very different, they both valuable 
as they serve to highlight the innovative ways that fans are interacting 
with the popular culture that engages them. 

Identity politics in the age of the Internet 

The ambiguities of queer girls’ cultural investments within mainstream 
and marginal media are a productive part of the process of growing up 
queer today. Driver argues that mass cultural texts such as film, 
television, and music interact dynamically with the inner worlds of girls 
who challenge normative regimes of feminine heterosexuality. She also 
suggests media portrayals of queer youth are “partially constitutive of the 
very ways in which young female selves are named, recognised, regulated, 
and scrutinised according to binary gender and sexual norms” (Driver 4). 
Driver argues that queer girls invigorate meanings through their 
“experientially mediated readings, parodic responses, and thoughtful 
disidentifications” (11). What strikes me about this are the concepts of 
“experientially mediated readings” and “thoughtful disidentifications.” 
The notion of “experientially mediate readings” suggests that queer youth 
make sense of queer representations in terms of their own experiences. In 
other words, popular culture is something to be experienced, and 
something to understand through experience. If we look back to the quote 
that opened this chapter, this is most certainly the case. However, there 
are many more examples of this principle in action. One fan questions 
whether anyone has had a “spashley moment” in real life: 


“Has anyone (boy couple, girl couple, or straight couple) ever 
had a "spashley moment" with someone? Like a moment when 
you had your first kiss or when you confessed your love to 
your best friend and they held your hand and smiled or 
something (or whatever your story would be). What was it? 

Just pick your favorite if you've had more than one”— 

Edenstars, 2008, South of Nowhere Message Board[6] 

The numerous responses to this thread highlight the way that these 
particular fans assimilate images from the series into their understanding 
of their own lives. The sharing of “Spashley moments,” for example, also 
encourages a sense of community and friendship amongst the fans. 


My Fav Spashley Moments!!! 
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An example of a YouTube vid devoted to "Spashley moments." Note the abundance 
of "Spashley momenf-related videos in the column to the right of the video. 


The concept of disidentification is also interesting to look at in terms of 
South of Nowhere, Jose Esteban Munoz (1999) theorises the concept of 
disidentification as 

“a process of production and a mode of performance. 
Disidentification can be understood as a way of shuffling back 
and forth between reception and production... decoding mass, 
high, or any other cultural field from the perspective of a 
minority subject who is disempowered in such a 
representational hierarchy.” (Munoz, 25) 

Driver argues that Munoz’s theorization is significant in relation to queer 
youth as it opens space to think “about the possibilities for queer youth 
who do not simply accept or reject, assimilate or repudiate popular 
images, but engage with what is available in order to imagine themselves 
otherwise” (11). In terms of its representations of queer girls, South of 
Nowhere is rather limiting, all of the queer characters are feminine, 
conventionally beautiful, upper class and white. But this doesn’t stop the 
fans from engaging with what is available and from scavenging particular 
images and assimilating them into their identities. And what’s fantastic 
about South of Nowhere is that it truly emphasises this through its strong 
ties to online content. This again stresses the fact that fans who do not 










find exactly what they are looking for in the series can create their own 
content online or form part of an online community through which they 
may challenge dominant ideologies. 

In Driver’s extensive research, she points to a significant tension between 
the proliferation of mass marketed images of female youth and 
“passionate readings by queer girls that work to destabilize 
heteronormative modes of cultural in/visibility and significance” (234). 
This tension also arises within mainstream representations of queer 
stories, as they are both intensely pleasurable as the transmitter of 
collective stories and community, but also deeply troubling because they 
continually reproduce normative ideals. However, queer girl audiences 
work with what they’ve got to create intensely personal meanings in the 
gaps and excesses of “mainstreamed” queer representations. The 
character of Willow from Buffy the Vampire Slayer is one such example 
of this. For many queer girls, Driver argues, Willow has evolved to be 
much more than a secondary character, and has become a locus of desire 
and potential identification. 

“Girls invigorate this text with situated knowledges about 
themselves connected through close and contextual readings 
of media. What unfolds with their conversations about 
Willow’s fictional self are intimate yet collectively shared 
thoughts about growing up, coming out, and falling in love 
with girls.” (Driver, 236) 

The same could be said with South of Nowhere and this is evident in the 
numerous fan postings concerning the main relationship of the series 
between Spencer and Ashley. As in Buffy the Vampire Slayer, South of 
Nowhere fans in dialogue with other fans question and challenge themes 
within particular stories, characters, or episodes that inevitably “loop 
back into personally inflected readings about their own lives as teens.” 
(Driver, 236). Driver argues that talking through events and relations 
experienced by characters, such as falling in love, allows girls to share 
understandings that “refract socially varied readings” (236). With 
characters acting in this manner, as an open text through which 
audiences may challenge or contest meaning, South of Nowhere acts as 
an entry point for young audiences to publicly—via online message boards 
—discuss questions regarding their own sexuality. 

Susan Driver argues that television shows actively inhibit images of queer 
physical affection and lust and films have the power to go further in 
depicting “images and narratives that exceed ideologically bound 
representations of girls (236). However, I argue that lesbian teen TV 
series such as South of Nowhere and their surrounding fandom 
complicate this argument. For queer youth, the dynamic synergy between 
TV and new media allows them to become “identity scavengers” as they 
push the boundaries of sexual representation, ideology and identity. To 
reiterate this point it becomes necessary to differentiate between Jenkins’ 
notion of “textual poaching” (23) and my theorisation of “identity 
scavenging’. Queer youth audiences are not nomadic poachers at the top 
of a hierarchy; they are scavengers that make use of what is available. As 
teenagers, they are fringe dwellers who reside in the liminal space 
between childhood and adulthood; as queer teenagers, they may find 
themselves even more marginalised. From the cultural debris scattered 
between the margin and the mainstream these scavengers construct their 



identities. The only tools they require are the synergistic combination of 
teen TV series such as South of Nowhere, new media technologies, and 
their imaginations. 



An image from the final episode of the series. Ashley gives Spencer a keyring that 
says "SPASHLEY"—widely recognised by fans as a symbolic thank-you from the 
producers of the series. 
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Notes 


1. South of Nowhere screened in the timeslot immediately following Degrassi: 
The Next Generation [return to page l of essay] 

2. Some examples: 

Teen Spot—forums dedicated to gay, lesbian and bisexual “teen issues" 
http://www.teenspot.com/boards/ 

forumdisplay.btml?f=i4Q 

The Spencer and Ashley Forum—a section dedicated to “advice and real-life" 
issues 

http://z14.invisionfree.com/ 

SpencerAshlev/ index,php?act=idx 

3. www.savespashley.com 

4. http://www.teennick.com/theclick/ 

masher/index.php?assignment id=345 

freturn to page 1 of essavl 

5. http://www.youtube.com/ 

watch?v-Fzu - 7 ASSNc 

6. http://www.teennick.com/mh/ 

viewtopic.php?t=2o8R82Q 
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Greek immigrants arrive at, presumably, 
Australia. 


Surveillance, space and 
performance: informing 
interstitial subjectivities 
in Head On 

by Evangelos Tziallas 



After dancing solo at a wedding party, Ari 
moves to the periphery and watches the 
couple takeover as the center of attention. 


The Persephone myth is one of the most famous and enduring stories 
from ancient Greek mythology. Persephone, a half goddess, was stolen by 
Hades, God of the underworld, and then spent six months above ground 
and six months beneath. The myth allegorically explained the changing of 
the seasons, but over the years it has also been used to symbolize duality. 
In this context, near the end of Head On, a two-spirited fil fopen endnotes 
in new window! character named Toula (also known as Johnny when not 
being Toula) refers to Ari, the film’s protagonist, as Persephone, both 
symbolizing Ari’s constantly negotiated identity and solidifying his 
inescapable relationship to space. Toula uses the myth to bind Ari to his 
Greek heritage and criticize what she sees as cowardice fluidity. Toula 
dares to and takes pleasure in transgressing her ethnic, gendered and 
sexual identities and their “respective” spaces. Ari, conversely, echoes the 
Persephone myth by endlessly traversing through space, mirroring and 
losing himself in his surroundings, embodying Pratibha Parmar’s 
summary of the life of queer first and second generation immigrants: 



A tradition of pinning money to the couple: 
they reap financial reward for following 
tradition. 


“Because of our lived experience of racism and homophobia, 
we locate ourselves not within any one community but the 
spaces between these communities.”[2] 

Head On is both a “day in the life of’ and “coming of age” film. It tells the 
story of Ari, a second generation Greek-Australian unemployed, ego¬ 
centric, narcissistic, transient gay 19 year old. The film, based on Christos 
Tsiolkas’ 1995 book Loaded, was adapted to screen by Ana Kokkinos and 
gives audiences a brief look into its protagonist’s daily life. What stands 
out about the film is Kokkinos’ visual translation of the defining role that 
space played in the narrative of Tsiolkas’ novel. The novel has four main 
sections—North, East, South, and West, with Tsiolkas giving an account 
of what these regions in Melbourne represent for Ari. [3] Ari travels 
through an almost baffling number of locations within an approximate 24 
hour period (although it is more like 30 hours); the film begins with Ari 
dancing at a wedding and ending with him dancing on a deserted dock at 
dawn the next day. In between these dances, Ari travels through 











Ari leaves the wedding celebration early, 
removing one costume and exchanging it for 
another. 



A long shot, long take of the alleyway 
indicates his efforts to escape from a socially 
suffocating world. 



Ari looks at Sean. 


backalleys, markets, industrial zones, clubs, bars, coffee shops, and 
various homes of friends and family. Since Ari must constantly negotiate 
his presence through performance, the film uses space to emphasize the 
constructed and relational nature of gay sexuality, Greek ethnicity, and 
Australian nationality. Ari’s chameleon-like behavior does not segregate 
desire from duty or ethnicity from sexuality but marks their oscillating 
and complimentary presence. Parts of himself are dispersed throughout 
the spaces he moves through, so that we see overlapping relations 
between the private sphere, the public arena, and various liminal “semi¬ 
publics”—in all of which Ari acts as performative interlocutor. 

The film was released in 1998 and screened at Cannes, L.A Outfest, San 
Francisco International Gay and Lesbian Film Festival and nominated for 
numerous Australian Film Institute Awards. The film was also a domestic 
box-office hit, [4] in part by capitalizing on 

“Dimitrides’ existing star-status from his film and television 
work...[and his ability to bring in a] loyal male, female, Anglo 
and non-Anglo audience to the cinemas to see a film about a 
gay ‘wog’ boy. ”[5] 

Staring Australian heartthrob Alex Dimitriades, the film used the actor’s 
previous popularity and scene of brief full frontal nudity to diversify its 
appeal, removing it from the realm of “indie-ethnic,” or “gay” film and 
positioning it as viably mainstream. Its unapologetic and graphic 
representations, along with its edgy, gritty aesthetics also place the film 
within the tradition of New Queer Cinema, [6] a trend the film tries almost 
too hard to mold itself after. Aesthetically Head On is not a nuanced film, 
but a loud one; Kokkinos does not attempt to hide, subdue or minimize 
the intricacies of balancing multiple and intertwined identities. Kokkinos 
was criticized for jamming “too much” into the film, yet this is precisely 
the point of the film. It portrays and communicates the intense, 
compacted “too muchness” of trying schizophrenically to be two or three 
different people at the same time, of trying simultaneously to segregate 
and integrate various identities, cultures, and people—keeping those 
conditions fulfilled and those people content—while concurrently 
attempting to please yourself and chart your own course. The fast paced 
editing, Ari’s inability to stay in one place, a mix of pyrotechnic and 
“natural” lighting, multiple supporting characters, sex, drugs, and 
throbbing techno music juxtaposed against patterned traditional Greek 
music/dancing—all these get thrown together. The narrative and 
cinematic elements combine to offer a glimpse into an overcrowded, 
suffocating world, a world which Ari ultimately cannot escape, leaving 
him in a state of unstable, transient jouissaunce. 



Sean looks at Ari. 


A surprising amount has been written on the film by various critics and 
academics referring to its interplay between ethnicity, sexuality and 
nationality, discourses that I also will discuss, but most salient to me is 
Head On’s emphasis on space and performance. The film is exemplary in 
the way it highlights the role surveillance plays in forming queer 
subjectivities. Michel Foucault has demonstrated the many ways that 
surveillance has shaped Western society; although not explicitly 
addressed in his The History ofSexaulity Vol. 1, surveillance has played a 
particularly important role in shaping Western sexuality and 
homosexuality via (most importantly medical/psychiatric) discourse. 






Janet watches the exchange, recognizing 
what is going on. 



Ari’s bedroom is an interior, segregated, 
private space within the familial home. It 
represents “the closet.” His bedroom also 
represents Ari’s interiority, whereby it and he 
are always under surveillance by patriarchal 
order patrolling the exterior. Notice Ari’s 
father outside the window. 



Surveillance in Brokeback Mountain: 
Reveling in their private moments together, 
Jack and Ennis playfully frolic. 


Head On’s director’s emphasis on space, performance, and tension 
between visibility and invisibility situates her film as a critique of mid and 
late 1990s queer discourse, in which “visibility” replaced action, 
egalitarian/assimilative politics (gay marriage, etc.) replaced social 
activism, and queer lifestyles were co-opted by corporate luring of the 
“pink dollar.” Ari stands as a figure who is offered increased visibility, yet 
he feels oppressed by this visibility and is uncomfortable with the type of 
visibility is being offered: a “wog,” embedded in middle class family life. 
The film stands as a portrait of queer culture under intense negotiation. 
Ari’s frenzied fluidity, in conjunction with the film’s “grunge” aesthetics, 
situates him within traumatic spaces undergoing revision: post- 
AIDS/New Queer Cinema, yet pre-post-9/11 “sexceptionalism.”[7] The 
film questions what kind of spaces will be left for someone who is “queer.” 

An emphasis on migration and diaspora foregrounds movement and 
space as the script’s narrative paradigm. The film opens with a slow 
montage of black and white pictures of immigrants (presumably Greek 
immigrants) landing in (presumably) Australia. Images of mothers, 
fathers and their children standing in front of a large ship poignantly 
communicate a feeling of displacement. From the opening montage, 
Kokkinos foregrounds the importance of family, and its relation to 
identity as a result of the immigrants’ displacement. The use of black and 
white photos signifies history and memory, and when combined with the 
non-diegetic music and dissolves, creates a sense of nostalgia. Kokkinos’ 
concern is less about how Greekness is part of or integrated into gay 
identity than how queer migrant youths fit themselves into the paradox of 
“tradition;” an issue intensified by a sense of displacement. The opening 
sequence has been constructed to appear as though one were flipping 
through a family album. However, if we understand the film as a glimpse 
into Ari’s life, a life bent on continually searching for “himself,” what does 
the opening montage tell us about Ari? How do these pictures fit into this 
search? If these pictures are supposed to be where Ari searches for 
himself, for his identity via a shared or familial past, what does his 
invisibility in these captured memories tell us about his search? 

Kokkinos transitions from the photo montage to a present day wedding, 
linking the past with the present, the family with tradition, and Greekness 
with the continuity of the Greek family. It is no surprise then that we are 
introduced to Ari performing the first of his many dances, stressing 
dancing as a performative act, relative to its spatial location. Ari is full of 
energy, dancing with passion and exuberance, spiraling his way into the 
middle. Once at the center, he has achieved a necessary visible presence. 
He then makes his way outside the concentric circle to the margins. Ari 
stands outside of the circle, enviously staring in, watching the bride and 
groom now make their way into the privileged center with all eyes 
watching. Money gets pinned to their clothes: a Greek tradition meant to 
bring good fortune to the new couple. Ari dances to fit in, but trying and 
pretending only get you so far. He is now literally and figuratively on the 
margins with the heterosexual couple symbolizing the pinnacle of where 
his spiraling movements were supposed to lead him eventually: 
heterosexual marriage. Kokkinos blends frenzied dancing, a fetishistic 
close-up of a garter being removed, use of money as a costume, and loud 
music to turn the celebration of marriage into a public spectacle, the 
excesses of which are meant to disavow unspoken anxieties. 


Frustrated by his inability to fall into the symbolic order and recognizing 






Surveillance in this instance is initiated within 
an economic context, in that the boss “keeps 
track” of his employees, ensuring they are 
doing their jobs, only this time he discovers 
something else entirely. It's an old-fashioned 
version of a surveillance camera. 



The boss' expression suggests his 
awareness. He knows what this frolicking 
really means. Their behavior can be read 
doubly. Not only are they fooling around on 
company time, but their interaction is 
understood as sexual in nature. 



The boss rides his horse above the action, 
looking downward a position of both 
authority and surveillance, further 
emphasized by his being hidden by the 
scenery. He does not invite them back to 
work on his mountain, highlighting the 
economic hardships and disadvantages 
which accompany being “discovered” as 
gay/queer. 


his marginality, Ari removes pieces of his “costume” and makes his way 
into queer territory. He loosens his tie, removing what seems like a noose 
around his neck, along with his lapel flower, tossing it on the floor. A 
close-up shot of it hitting the floor visually codes it as a missed bridal 
bouquet. Ari will not be the next one to get married; he will not carry on 
tradition. The bright lights, saturated colors, and loud noises disappear 
when Ari leaves and takes a right-hand turn down a dark back-alley. Ari is 
enveloped by shadow and silence. While the grandness of the banquet 
hall was subverted with medium close-ups and close-ups of Ari, 
emphasizing his feelings of claustrophobia, the dark alley’s narrowness is 
positioned as a potentially open, explorative, yet isolated queer space by a 
static long-shot and long-take of Ari walking through this space. Ari 
enters a public bathroom near the end of this alley, a bathroom the film 
suggests he has visited many times before; it is a known cruising ground. 
Upon entering he finds a bulky man using the facilities ands moves next 
to him, cupping his behind. The film then cuts away to Ari the next 
morning in bed masturbating, using last night’s sexual encounter as a 
masturbatoiy fantasy, presumably continuing on in his mind the events 
that the film transitioned out from. For Ari, the danger and thrill of 
anonymous sex is what turns him on, and not necessarily the body he is 
interacting with. Queer public space, although allowing for exploration, 
ultimately dictates performance as well. The banquet hall mandated 
dancing; the bathroom, sex. The spectacle of the Greek wedding space 
visually and aurally overcompensates for the invisibility of the queer 
space and actions. 

Kokkinos begins the film with creating a connected, yet somewhat binary 
spatial and performative relation. At the same time, she demonstrates 
how the binary is both permeable and interrelated. Throughout the film, 
this permeability will play a key role in constructing identity as interplay 
under a form of social surveillance. Papanikolaou takes up this point in 
discussing the film: 

“As Ari fluidly moves between queer spaces and Greek places, 
the boundaries between the two become more and more 
porous. This strategy ends up showing how the Greek places 
contain within them a queer element, which may be 
disavowed, ostracized or simply hidden, yet it is strategically 
positioned and plays a role in their semiotic construction.”[8] 

Despite the ethnic diaspora’s sense of detachment, the privilege of 
heterosexual uniformity and an open cultural continuum allow these 
dispersed individuals to openly unite as respectable members of capitalist 
order. Queer identity and sexuality, however, remain on the margins, 
segregated in the dark annals of the urban public space. Although 
diaspora is a term usually referring to a particular ethnicity or nationality 
(with the first major study on diaspora being done on the Greeks), Daniel 
Harris has argued that gays and lesbians: 

“are, by definition, an utterly nondescript diaspora, dispersed 
through every class and region of the country, a hidden 
fraternity united solely by something as subjective as our 
erotic fantasies. Because we are the only invisible minority, we 








Upon Jack’s long awaited arrival to visit 
Ennis' home, Ennis quickly looks around to 
see if anyone is looking. 



Unable to control his desire, he pulls Jack to 
a semi-secluded area and kisses him. Ennis 
drops his performance just long enough for 
his wife to see them. 



Alma stares onward, unable to give voice to 
what she sees, She knows that something 
“ain’t quite right,” that something is a bit 
queer. This sequence crystallizes the 
paranoia involved in queer self-surveillance: 
Don’t ever drop your guard, because it is 
possible that in that microscopic moment 
when you think you have evaded the gaze, 
someone may see, unbeknownst to you. 


must invent from scratch those missing physical features that 
enable us to spot our imperceptible compatriots.”[9] 

In this encounter in a men’s room, it is not so much gesture or 
performance that signals the other man in the bathroom as queer 
(although his jeans and leather jacket do suggest he is a “bear”). Rather, 
his location and glances within this culturally understood queer space 
make his desire quite clear. Lacking a written, oral or visual 
institutionalized history, an ingrained social upbringing, or physical 
marks, queer identity has been understood as a spatially defined, 
performative practice, supported primarily by the act of looking. 

Later in domestic space, and after we see a sensual, yet gratuitous, full- 
frontal nude shot, we see Ari wrap a towel around his waist and head into 
his brother’s kitchen. Here we are introduced to Ari’s brother, his 
girlfriend, and their roommate Sean. The kitchen represents for Ari a 
perfect accommodating space—with a gay, a Greek, and an Anglo. Here 
Ari is temporarily at ease, although he never lets his guard completely 
down as suggested by his discomfort when his brother affectionately 
wraps his arms around him. Such discomfort with affection indicates an 
anxiety about crossing the line from fraternal/heterosexual “fun” to “gay,” 
a moment which Kokkinos uses to underscore a disavowed desire to 
touch as an intimate, if not necessarily sexual, aspect of fraternal 
relations, so important in Mediterranean cultures. The apartment’s space 
is marked as a typical left-wing student dwelling; it is messy, cluttered, 
“organic,” has minimal furniture and is filled with activist posters 
promoting racial and sexual equality. 

The mise-en-scene constructs both space and Ari’s brother as Ari’s 
antithesis. His brother, although dating an Anglo woman, Janet, will 
carry on Greek tradition and the politically activist spirit of his elders. 
Upon preparing to leave, Ari is stopped by Sean who offers him a joint. In 
Sean’s bedroom, the men sit in close proximity, gazing back and forth at 
each other, sharing a phallically suggestive marijuana cigarette. Thus 
begins the gay “dance”—coded and suggestive linguistic and bodily 
movements which quietly tap into an unspoken energy, something 
Kokkinos stressed when Ari first exited the bedroom with a towel 
wrapped around him and was introduced to Sean. Their eye contact acted 
as a silent language, an understanding further supported by Janet’s 
glance. 

It is no surprise that only after Ari is introduced to Sean does Kokkinos 
introduce one of the film’s central motifs: surveillance. After introducing 
Ari to Sean, his brother answers the phone. Their mother is on the other 
end inquiring about Ari’s whereabouts, forcing Ari’s brother to lie on his 
behalf. Thus begins a prominent theme in the film: familial surveillance. 
While mocking Ari, Sean also points to the increased level of familial 
surveillance that children from migrant families chafe under, especially 
queer children. Kokkinos establishes the family as a conservative 
panoptic entity, or at least as the parents attempt to maintain it. 

After leaving Sean, Ari returns home only to be interrogated by his father 
and mother as to his whereabouts. His mother is concerned that they will 
become the “laughing stock of the neighborhood,” inserting Ari’s behavior 
into a wider system of synoptic gazing. When Ari informs his mother that 
Peter (Panayoti, Ari’s brother) “rang first thing” in the morning, his 











Surveillance in Head On: The aunt 
performing the traditional “coffee reading,” 
says that when Ari marries, no one will 
surveill his sexual behavior. 


mother replies, “That was hours ago, Ari. My God.” His mother wants to 
know what he’s doing at all times. Ari and Sean continue their 
conversation at a local bar and over lunch. Sean tries to understand Ari’s 
elusive behavior and is confused as to why Greek children need to live a 
double a life, mocking the lie Greek children tell their parents. Ari tells 
Sean that the younger generation must lie to gain a sense of power. This is 
where Head On and Kokkinos make an important interjection into queer 
identity politics. In emphasizing space and performance, the film makes 
explicit the role surveillance plays in constructing queer sexuality, and 
most importantly, an ethnic-queer identity. 


Queer critics have used Michel Foucault’s The History of Sexuality 
Volume 1 to discuss the social-construction of Western queer identities, 
yet the important role surveillance has and continues to play in forming 
Western queer sexuality have been seemly downplayed. For Foucault, the 
“homosexual” as a category was discovered through psychiatric discourse. 
What was once a sexual act between men now became 


“a kind of interior androgyny, a hermaphrodism of the soul. 

The sodomite had been a temporary aberration; the 
homosexual was now a species.”[io] 

Foucault countered the “repressive hypothesis” by suggesting that 
Western culture was obsessed with the religious act of “confession,” an 
act that eventually transformed this private act of revealing one’s 
inferiority into discourse. Thus, through medical-psychiatric surveillance, 
concepts of normalcy and deviancy were produced, with the homosexual 
as deviant and the heterosexual as normal. In transforming the act of 
sodomy into a signifier of deviant identity, the homosexual was 
constructed across a gendered axis and understood through both sexual 
and gendered deviant behavior, [ll] However, this new form of sexual 
regulation 

“demanded constant, attentive, and curious presences for its 
exercise; it presupposed proximities; it proceeded through 
examination and insistent observation.”[l2] 

Sexuality requires surveillance. Examination requires a balance between 
monitoring and discourse, between looking and talking. 

Surveillance is thus inherent in sexual discursive practices and continues 
to play an important role in shaping gay identity. Discipline & Punish was 
published prior to The History of Sexuality Volume l and throughout the 
latter, we can see how Foucault’s understanding of surveillance shaped 
his understanding of Western sexuality. In discussing the supportive 
relationships between the surveyor (medical examiner, psychiatrist, 
pedagogical reporter, parent) and surveyed (patient, child, etc.) Foucault 
writes about 


“the pleasure that comes of exercising a power that questions, 
monitors, watches, spies, searches out, palpates, brings to 
light; and on the other hand, the pleasure that kindles at 
having to evade this power, flee from it, fool it, or travesty 
it.”[i3] 



Here, one could even argue that Foucault’s experience as a gay man 
influenced his account of modern Western sexuality. Foucault has set up 
a conditional relationship, one based on a balance between hiding and 
performing, between searching and dodging. If the homosexual was 
discovered through discourse and understood as a discernable “type,” 
then evasion, cryptology and “play” became integral characteristics of 
homosexuality. If the homosexual was effeminate, he must hide his 
potential inclinations to feminine behavior; if his/her eyes were attracted 
to the same sex, extra emphasis was placed on regulating this urge, lest it 
“give away” one’s internal desire and expose one’s self as “a homosexual.” 

Go to page 2 
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A man's world: Ari and Johnny play poker in 
the kaffenio 's backroom. 


This complex relation between hiding and showing, between cryptic and 
expressive communication, between the internal and the external, integrates 
surveillance as part of the spatial practice of gay identity, especially in the 
formation and maintenance of the closet. Gay subjectivity, and in particular, 
closeted subjectivity, are inherently surveillant subjectivities. In the 1950’s, 
homosexuality was equated with espionage. The homosexual looked and 
acted like the heterosexual, but had ulterior motives. In the 1970’s, gay 
liberation brought upon harsher state-surveillance whereby public spaces, 
especially public toilets, were put under increased surveillance in order to 
catch, and therefore, deter, homosexual activity, figblfopen endnotes in new 
window] 

Surveillance for Foucault is integrated into various institutions, creating 
what he referred to as a disciplinarian society, a society where citizens began 
to monitor their own thoughts and actions. According to Foucault, 



Ari looks at his father through the beaded 
curtain. 



“one can speak of the formation of a disciplinary society...that 
stretches from the enclosed disciplines, a sort of social 
‘quarantine,’ to an indefinitely generalized mechanism of 
‘panoticism.’”[i4] 

Panopticism is the term used by Foucault to refer to the diffused presence of 
indirect surveillance throughout society, taken from his study of Jeremy 
Bentham’s Panopticon, a prison design which would have kept inmates 
“caught up in a power situation of which they are themselves the bearers”: 
that of self-surveillance.[i5] 

In modern Western constructions of homosexual identities, the policing and 
institutionalization of sex and sexuality has leveraged self-surveillance as the 
structure defining “the closet.” Social surveillance has mobilized a “faceless 
gaze that transformed the whole social body into a field of perception,”[16] 
where the policing of sexuality was felt and tacitly understood through the 
gaze of the average person, giving birth to an understanding of performance, 
situated across a gendered axis. The social surveillance gaze has altered 
behavior. As Judith Butler concludes: 

“Gender is an identity tenuously constituted in time, instituted in 
an exterior space through a stylized repetition of acts. The effect 
of gender is produced through the stylization of the body and, 
hence, must be understood as the mundane way in which bodily 
gestures, movements and styles of various kinds constitute the 
illusion of an abiding gendered self.”[i7] 


For Butler, gender is a discursive practice lacking a “truth;” it is a series of 
regulated practices enforced by society based on a “tacit collective 
agreement.”[i8] In the case of gay identity, one’s interior desire would 
supposedly manifest itself through exterior gestures, requiring a balance 
between self-surveillance and performance. Prior to the closet being named 
as such by gay liberation activists in the 1970s, the closet was already in 
effect but simply unnamed. In combining queer sexuality with Butler’s 
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Ari locks eyes with the stock-boy. 



Reverse shot of the stock-boy returning his 
gaze. 



A medium close-up shot marks Ari's gaze as 
an invitation for sex. 



The reverse shot marks the stock-boy’s gaze 
as accepting. 


notion of performance, Africa Taylor argues that 

“closets become our performance spaces. As sites of passing for 
straight, they allow us to be simultaneously (queer) inside and 
(straight) outside, a highly transgressive double position.”[i9] 

Self-monitoring and regulation of actions, thoughts, movements, gestures, 
speech and gazing became an understood yet unspoken practice, forming 
“the closet,” defining gay sexuality as a spatial practice. Different settings 
allowed for different methods of expression, whereby performance was 
contingent on one’s surroundings. 

In Queer Space, Aaron Betsky formulates an understanding of gay identity as 
a spatial practice by poetically allegorizing “the closet” as a physical closet: 

“What is the closet? It is the ultimate interior, the place where 
interiority starts. It is a dark space at the heart of the home. It is 
not a place where you live, but where you store the clothes in 
which you appear. It contains the building blocks for your social 
constructions, such as your clothes.”[2o] 

This interior space is where one kept the various “costumes” used to perform 
and masquerade, to evade the spotlight of social-sexual surveillance. In his 
survey study of gay men’s dress in the 20th century, Shaun Cole discusses 
how “effeminacy and effeminate styles of dressing have been associated with 
homosexuality for as long as homosexuality has had a name,” whereby 
“effeminacy attracted ‘men’ by utilizing an established ‘cultural script.’”[2i] 
However, “for most homosexuals the 1930s through to the 1950s were 
characterized by the very real fear of exposure, blackmail and 
imprisonment.”[22] A1948 English publication offered some “don’ts” to gay 
men: 


“Don’t commit to writing any admission as to your inclinations... 
don’t be too meticulous in the matter of your own clothes...don’t 
allow your voice or intonation to display feminine inflection - 
cultivate a masculine tone and method of expression....”[23] 

By following the fashion conventions of the time[24] and wearing sub- 
culturally understood attire which blended with mainstream fashion, [25] gay 
men were able to conform and perform. Social surveillance could only detect 
exterior expressions, such as wearing a red necktie, which during the early 
part of the twentieth century was a known signifier of homosexuality. [26] By 
playing the game according to this rule, gay men 

“devised a variety of tactics that allowed them to move about 
freely, to appropriate for themselves spaces that were not marked 
as gay, and to construct gay space in the midst of, yet invisible to, 
the dominant culture.”[27] 

As gay culture developed, gay fashion changed as well, forging a larger and 
louder dichotomy between “gay” and “not gay.” And as gay culture continues 
to become part of the “mainstream,” gay identity overshadows gay sexuality. 
In recent contemporary accounts, gay identity and subjectivity are placed 
under “gaydar,” a socially constructed system of visual judgment, meant to 








In the market’s back alley, Ari stares upward 
during orgasm. 



The camera pulls up over the top of the wall, 
revealing a thin border between legitimate 
and illegitimate. 



At 3 Faces, Ari stares up during a subjective 
shot of him falling to the back wall. 
Throughout the film, Ari, when reaching a 
level of intense pleasure from drugs or 
orgasm, looks upwards towards the 
sky/ceiling ... 


determine one’s inner sexual desire, based on culturally determined 
indicators: “stylishness,” a desire to shop, excessive grooming practices, are 
all socially construed signs of “being gay.” The term “gaydar” itself highlights 
the surveillant nature of gay sexuality. In merging together “gay” and 
“radar,” society and gay men turn their gaze into “radar,” while closeted men, 
in the hopes of staying “under the radar,” place themselves under more 
scrupulous self-surveillance. 

Constant self-surveillance is required in the disciplinarian society. Letting 
your guard down in the wrong place at the wrong time could expose you, a 
common theme in Ang Lee’s Brokeback Mountain (1995). The closet, then, is 
a “hiding” space, a hidden, invisible, mobile space, which gay liberation 
activists equated with a prison. Gay liberation would compel queer 
individuals to free themselves from this dark confine through confessing 
their interior desire and essentially appropriate a new (politicized) identity. 
To remove oneself from the closet was to free oneself from surveillance, to 
lay to rest relentless self-monitoring and the monitoring of one’s 
surroundings; it was meant to end performance. The concept of the closet 
was criticized for upholding a heterosexist view of sexuality, privileging 
heterosexuality as natural, unspoken and unmarked, and “gay” as marked, as 
other or “alternative,” upholding a dichotomy of unified identities. The 
privilege associated with heterosexuality continues in contemporary “out” 
culture with value attributed to those who are “straight acting;” “straight 
acting” meaning “masculine.” Despite openly exposing and acknowledging 
heterosexuality and masculinity as performances, social and sexual value and 
privilege are attributed to those who continue to uphold their disavowed 
invisibility. 

In Head On, Kokkinos dares to re-articulate this hierarchical dichotomy, 
using Ari and Toula as assemblages, rather than whole identities, and 
encapsulating Butler’s sense of discursiveness by mobilizing space as the 
central node that creates gravitational pulls. 

In a scene where Ari has his aunt read his “future,” Kokkinos combines 
surveillance, ethnicity and sexuality to a critique of patriarchal privilege. 

Such a critique permeates her adaptation. When Ari pays a visit to his cousin 
Joe to drop off some drugs, his aunt performs a traditional “Greek coffee 
reading.” Upon drinking the coffee, the cup is turned upside-down allowing 
the dregs to ooze down the cup’s walls. Deciphering the images created is a 
form of clairvoyance in which the formation of patterns in the coffee mug are 
said to reveal one’s future. His aunt, “discovering” certain information that 
should be kept secret, instructs her children to leave the room. She then tells 
Ari: 


“Find a girl. Get married. Then it doesn’t matter what you do.” 

It is not his sexuality or even the sexual practices which bothers her, but 
rather the breaking of tradition and continuity. The aunt recognizes and does 
not question Ari’s sexual desire, but simply tells him to remain silent and 
take advantage of the privilege patriarchy affords him. She instructs Ari to 
continue to perform the closet, which Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick understands as 


“a performance initiated as such by the speech act of a silence— 
not a particular silence, but a silence that accrues particularity by 
fits and starts, in relation to the discourse that surrounds and 
differentially constitutes it.”[28] 









... as way to symbolize his brief removal from 
the series of gazes which constitute his 
existence. Here, for example, Ari has an 
orgasm during masturbation. 



Ari stares upward when shooting up heroin. 



Ari has an orgasm during an encounter with 
an older Greek man. 



Ari has an orgasm as Sean performs oral 
sex. 


The aunt’s instructions imply a quiet understanding of sexual relations 
amongst men as already being inscribed within gender and spatial 
discourses. Certain aspects of Greek culture grant Ari the ability to segregate 
a man’s duty in the familial home and his taking pleasure outside the home. 

A long-standing feminist critique of the family has dealt with the patriarchal 
privilege that endows men with an unchallenged right to come and go as they 
please without having to explain their whereabouts. Ari, still a youth and still 
under patriarchal power, is still watched, monitored and forced to explain, 
yet he can be freed from this familial surveillance by following traditional 
order and beginning his own family. 

While white queer culture has emphasized coming out as a way to free one’s 
self from surveillance, ironically here the “ethnic” queer can be freed from 
surveillance by continuing to remain in the closet. If a homosexual man 
obtains a docile wife and produces offspring, both the social and personal 
disciplinarian gazes will be subdued and the new family leveraged as a form 
of proof. This form of social shielding has, of course, been mocked within 
queer culture. For example, a brief glimpse of gay pornography’s obsession 
with institutionalized heterosexuality’s lies reveals how costumes and props 
such as fraternity letters, army fatigues, or a wedding ring are queered as 
masquerade by way of their excessive social presence and currency. 

Kokkinos’ understanding of patriarchal privilege is informed by 
performance, spatial segregation and unspoken queer desire comes through 
clearly in an important yet seemingly trivial sequence in a Greek kaffenio. 
The Greek kaffenio is a regular location for Greek men’s homosocial 
relations; it is a semi-private space, usually requiring some sort of 
membership (monetary, invitation) and presents an interesting intersection 
between the public and private, between duty and pleasure. Here, men can 
throw off the shackles of their “oppression” and bond amongst themselves 
over coffee and backgammon, producing a culture where pleasure and desire 
are related to both proximity and interaction with the same sex. Men 
preferring the company of men over women validates Tom Waugh’s belief 
that to 

“many ‘objective’ observers who lean toward the homo end of the 
homosocial spectrum, the collective rituals of male homosociality 
are blatantly and inescapably homoerotic.”[29] 

This enclosed homosocial Greek space also aligns it with Australian 
“mateship” and its relation to national masculine identity. [30] A spatial 
division between the illicit “back” and legitimate “front” upholds the privilege 
of performed surface and subservience of interior desire. Phallic power is 
frontally located, but in the hidden back, in the “annals” of the space is where 
the fun really happens. Kokkinos does not present the kaffenio as a 
dichotomized space; the front and back are connected through an open 
hallway, separated by a “curtain” of beads, rather than a closed door, 
highlighting the kaffenio’s permeability. The space’s complex relation to 
performance and its queer subtext is only further articulated by Ari’s and 
Johnny’s presence within the space. 







In the film's only scene of cross-generational 
homosexuality, Ari has sex with an older 
man that plays out a number of power 
dynamics. Here, Ari catches the older man’s 
glance. 


If gay sexuality is constantly under surveillance and co-exists with and within 
surveillant discourses, this relation produces a language moving across a 
similar visual axis, producing an important linkage between queer and 
ethnic diasporic discourses. Surveillance in this instance produces a form of 
voyeurism, a system of watching others in both a disciplinary and 
pleasurable way. The gaze that searches and monitors is met with its mirror 
reflection, yet the gaze that searches for similarity and pleasure is 
simultaneously communicated within the disciplinary/monitoring gaze. 
Performance can communicate one thing while the eyes—although watching 
one’s self and scouting for other disciplinarian glances—search for another 
pair of eyes that stare for just a fraction too long. This play of glances is, of 
course, dependent on one’s spatial surroundings. Looking within a gay- 
defined space signals specific interest amongst a sea of openly sexualized 
glances, while within a “non-gay” defined space, the gaze seeks “gay” as 
interest within a sea of uninterested or potentially threatening gazes. As 
Thomas Waugh notes, 


“Sexual looking is, of course, a highly charged activity in out 
culture, all the more so for the same-sex look that ventures 
outside of certain carefully controlled areas.”[31] 


Patterns of gazing are exceptionally important in gay culture and its 
importance is formally emphasized in gay cinema. Looking is the way Ari 
communicates throughout the film, and that language spoken by his eyes is 
spatially specific. After picking up and shooting up, Ari passes through the 
back-alley of a market place, locking eyes with an Asian stock-boy. A series of 
increasingly tighter framed shot-reverse shots emphasize the stares as a 
coded language of queer desire. The two men move to a more secluded part 
of the alley where Ari pushes the man to his knees. An above-head shot 
shows Ari staring up into the sky as he orgasms, with the camera pulling 
back revealing the top part of the wall, which thinly separates the queer sex 
act from the multicultural market space. Throughout the film, Ari, when 
reaching a level of intense pleasure from drugs or orgasm, looks upwards 
towards the sky/ceiling as way to symbolize a brief removal from the series of 
gazes which constitute his existence. By looking upwards, he is not looking 
forward or back over his shoulder. 


One of the most important displays of queer gazing occurs at the Greek 
bouzouki, where an older Greek man and Ari lock onto each other’s glances, 
eventually leading to a sexual encounter in the club’s back-alley. Within this 
Greek establishment, their glances communicate desire within a potentially 
hostile space; after fighting with his cousin Joe in the bathroom, Ari heads to 
the back alley and finds the same older man peeing against a wall. The alley’s 
darkness and the older man’s action (urinating) are comparable to Ari’s first 
sexual encounter after leaving the wedding. Both are separate yet proximate 
extensions of the “Greek” space, and both spaces are enshrouded in darkness 
and silence. In this instance, however, the sex is neither random, nor does it 
transpire in a known cruising ground. It is a scheduled meeting in a tacitly 
recognized space. The glance in the bouzouki not only said, “I’m gay" and 
“I’m interested,” but also, “Meet me in the back-alley.” The benefit of having 
the exterior urban space as a queer meeting ground is that it is always 
conveniently located in relation to where one is or has to go. On the surface, 
urban space is “heterosexual”; underneath, it is queer. 





A reverse shot shows Ari returning his A medium-close up reveals the man's 
gaze. glance as both sexually charged and an 

invitation. 



Reverse shot of Ari suggests sexual ... the reversal of the sexual-power 
acknowledgement. Notice the shots' dynamics of the encounter which follows. 





Ari forcefully rejects emotional contact. 


pattern. The audience sees the older 
man’s glance first, rather than Ari’s, 
reversing the interaction Ari had with the 
stock-boy. Power here is reversed—Ari 
is first the object of the glance, 
foreshadowing ... 


The man pushes Ari to his knees, 
reversing the action between Ari and the 
stock-boy. Within racial power-codes, 
Ari’s whiteness trumped the stock-boy’s 
Asianess, but here, Ari’s age places him 
subservient to an older Greek man. 


Similar to the film’s first encounter, no names are exchanged and no 
personal details given. The old, hyper-masculine Greek man, “who is 
signaled as a first-generation migrant by his densely bearded face,”[32] is 
doubly read as a gay “daddy,” merging two separate cultural appearances. 
His “daddyness” adds to his ethnic appeal and vice versa, giving him a 
versatile presence. Ari is forced onto his knees, mirroring, yet transposing 
the roles between him and the stock-boy. Now it is the older first-generation 
male controlling and overpowering the youthful twink. This coupling 
manages to subvert typical Anglo queer culture, whereby the older “daddy” 
services the younger boy, while the setup also plays with tropes of ancient 
Greek ephebian coupling, minus the mentoring and education attached to 
such a relationship. However, this particular scene stands as a right of 
passage, since it is the film’s only moment of cross-generational 
homosexuality. In that way, the scene also replicates the film’s lack of 
interracial interaction, in that never does someone from the older Greek 
generation speak to someone who is non-Greek. 



At the bouzouki: Ari uses Ariabi to code his 
performance as heterosexual, while using 
the dance’s heterosexual excess and 
eroticism to seduce Sean. 


The scene also has a certain intergenerational hostility that seems 
particularly apt in relation to other plot developments. In particular, here the 
older man forcefully comes in Ari’s mouth, telling him not to “spill any of it.” 
Symbolically, this sexual encounter comes off as a form of quasi¬ 
impregnation, in that the old generation is passing on his seed to the younger 
generation. Furious over being emasculated and used for the other’s 
pleasure, Ari forces the older man to jerk him off, re-asserting his power over 
his sexual conquests. 

Ari returns to the bouziki and puts on a public performance, which serves as 
both seduction and performative validation. The sexually charged nature of 
the dance is emphasized on the film’s DVD cover, warning individuals that 
the narrative contains “Explicit Greek Dancing.” Here, Ari’s dance is neither 
private nor within a Greek-only context, but a performance for many 
different types of gazes; the bouzouki is a public space, marked as Greek, yet 
open to the general public. The dance acts as a form of self-validation; he 
proves to himself that he can deceive, while seducing Sean, who’s in the 
audience. Throughout the film, Ari appropriates Greek dancing as a way to 
queer and re-signify the dance as a form of heterosexual, rather than “ethnic” 
performance. He uses dance as a way to simultaneously satisfy his 
ethnic/familial duty and as a way to perform “heterosexuality.” Greek 
dancing is a performance of masculinity, a way to show off one’s skills and 
masculine sexuality. In this sequence Ari uses yet subverts this “show” by 
coyly seducing Sean who watches at the periphery. Ari uses his brother’s 
friend, Ariabi, as an object for his performance and then ditches her to 





Ari stares at Sean, Ari's true object of desire. 



Sean returns Ari’s gaze. 



At the bouzouki, Ari performs solo. 



Toula touches Ari’s face, marking their 
emotional association with physical contact. 


perform solo during a male-only dance, where a group of men kneel and clap 
as Ari flaunts his skills. Both Sean and Ariabi watch from the outskirts of the 
dance floor, and when Ari sticks his hand out for support, both grasp and 
pull him up from the floor. He has seduced them both. 

In the film, Greek dancing sometimes indicates cultural compliance, a 
performance that Ari may do as a form of submission. Prior to a family 
dinner, Ari enters the living room and sees his sister and mother dancing to 
English music. He joins them. Then his father comes in and changes it to 
Greek music. The patriarch has entered the room; the music change re¬ 
articulates the space as “Greek” and therefore under his authority. Ari 
complains but then complies and dances to the Greek music. He is 
uncomfortable with Greek culture, but forces a performance to appease his 
father. Ari’s mother seems to be a more integrated individual, speaking 
English to her children, while Ari’s father speaks only Greek to both her and 
his children. Ari forces himself to dance and is rewarded with physical 
intimacy and a sense of accomplishment; he has momentarily managed to 
make his father happy. Greekness here is linked with conformity. One’s 
desire does not matter; it is what one does that counts. When the family goes 
to sit down and eat, the father literally “breaks bread” with his son, a gesture 
of peace or a truce between the two, encapsulating the younger generation’s 
negotiating tradition and sharing in the kind of privilege that comes with 
following order. 



At the family dinner: Ari dances for his Ari’s father passes him bread, a peace 
father. offering for conforming to his father’s 

desire. 


Dancing can also be used as a performance of resistance, as when Toula 
disrupts the bouzouki’s heterosexual order. She defiantly transgresses the 
physical and metaphysical border, trespassing into a tacitly accepted 
“heterosexual” space. After being picked up off the dance floor, Johnny 
enters the bouzouki as Toula, vividly disrupting the space’s “queer silence.” 
Upon her entrance, the music and crowd go silent, echoing the silence of the 
queer spaces. Toula tells the band to continue playing their Greek music and 
moves towards the center of the dance floor, overtaking Ari and the opening 
sequence’s heterosexual married couple’s position as the center of attention 
and performs a Greek dance. In this instance, she performs insubordination, 
rather than conformity, openly challenging, rather than adhering to, the 
“deceptive performance of belonging. ”[33] She turns towards the audience 
and stands inside the empty dance space but at the margins, returning the 
spectators’ gazes. Her defiant “outness” and exhibitionism are how she uses 
performance as a form of pleasure, in contrast to Ari’s closeted attitude, 
creating a tension between the pleasures, privileges and dangers of out 
culture versus the closet. 









Ari stares back, clearly angry, but less at 
Toula’s transgression and more at the 
disruption to his closeted performance. She 
is visible, compromising Ari’s invisibility. 


Toula dances alone. Her open arms mark Toula stands at the edge of the dance 
her take-over of the space, and her gaze floor, staring at the audience, dancing in 
is one of confidence and defiance. close proximity, challenging their gazes. 

Toula is not a privileged character. Rather, her purposeful agitation against 
proper order stands as a constant reminder to Ari of the consequences of 
losing what little privilege he has. Within the Greek immigrant community, 
following heterosexual order confers privilege, something Kokkinos makes 
explicit when, at Ari’s aunt’s house, Joe tells Ari’s father about his 
engagement and is subsequently rewarded with money, something Kokkinos 
emphasized earlier in the opening wedding scene. In a later scene at the 
bouziki, Ari asks Joe (his cousin), “Since when did you want to marry Dina?” 
That question indicates Joe’s assimilation into bourgeois, heterosexual order 
and Ari clearly indicates he thinks Joe has picked duty and privilege over 
desire. That question also subtly questions Joe’s sexuality. As Johnny (rather 
than Toula), he is able to be part of the homosocial gathering at the kaffenio, 
but as Toula, she is rejected everywhere, relegated to the confines of her 
bedroom. When she attempts to leave the clearly demarcated space of her 
bedroom as Toula, her father berates her with insults. She appears at the 
club so as to punish Ari for deserting her that evening, and shows her anger 
by attending a restricted location that unofficially bars her. 




There's a combination of financial and Toula’s bedroom is marked as both queer 

emotional reward for conformity to and warm. There is a clear division 

tradition. between the queer and non-queer. 



Toula stands at the threshold, with her Unlike Toula’s bedroom, the rest of the 
costume only-half on, marking both her apartment is abject and desolate, visually 
and the spaces as liminal. marking its poverty. 
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Toula’s father, Vassili, embraces Ari, 
rejecting his own child, foreshadowing a 
later scene... 

Go to page 3 



... between Ari and his father. 
Performance is rewarded with intimacy. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



In the police station: The barren, excessively 
white space is oppressive. Notice Toula and 
Ari’s location at the margins, the wall’s 
centrality and the spatial ratio between it and 
them. 



The cop holds a phallic gun close to Ari’s 
mouth, aligning state authority with 
patriarchal power, perverting earlier 
moments of male bonding and revealing the 
underside of masculinity. 



Ari is forced to confront the tension between privilege and oppression 
when he watches a second generation Greek-Australian officer physically 
assault and verbally humiliate Toula. After leaving the bouzouki, Ari and 
Toula are arrested on suspicion of drug possession and are locked in a 
bright white interrogation room. The room’s blinding whiteness is almost 
oppressive, both foreshadowing the events to come and standing as a 
visual metaphor for the way “whiteness” acts as a sign of repressive 
authority and power. Here, the state-authority’s power is understood as 
an inherent practice of surveillance, with a long standing violent and 
invasive history[34] fopen endnotes in new window! of police 
surveillance and homophobic state-morality now graphically visualized 
on the screen. This pivotal scene points to how, although not as 
excessively violent as it was in the past, the state still punishes sexual 
transgression. A young Greek police officer and a slightly older Anglo 
officer enter the room. The older police officer goes over to Ari and puts 
him in a choke hold which, as Hunn has noted, “rearticulates the earlier 
scene in which Ari is caught in the embrace of another patriarch, Toula’s 
father,”[35] but also by Ari’s father during their dance in the kitchen. Ari 
is forced to confront his fear of the consequences of being “out,” as well as 
the privileged pleasure he has received as a result of being able to slide 
under the radar of institutional social surveillance. 

The scene reinforces Ari’s up-to-now partaking in the privileges of 
heterosexual performance, homosocial bonding and patriarchy. He 
experiences the known punishments for traversing the fine and blurred 
line. Both he and Toula must disrobe, an order aimed at humiliating them 
and rendering them unable to use masquerade. When Toula gets down to 
her underwear, she refuses to remove any more clothing and yells out in 
Greek, “Den ene sosto (this isn’t right)!” The Greek officer, under the 
enraged gaze of the xenophobic and homophobic Anglo officer, goes over 
to Toula and punches her, rips off her clothes, and berates her by yelling, 
“Your parents should have drowned you!” He calls her a “cunt” and a 
“whore.” Ari stands to the side and is forced to watch Toula be beaten. He 
dare not help her, lest it give the Anglo officer provocation to attack him. 
Covering his genitals, Ari feels shame, the very feeling the Anglo officer 
wanted to elicit, yet the gesture also symbolizes castration. Ari is rendered 
powerless; the organ which gave him confidence and bravado has failed 
him. Under the sadistic gaze of the Anglo officer, an embodied gaze which 
signifies omnipresent state moral policing, Ari seems a coward, with all of 
the officers’ hatred displaced onto Toula’s body. As Judith Butler has 
argued, 

“We regularly punish those who fail to do their gender 

right.”[36] 


Ari feels shame under the officer’s gazes Toula’s stripping goes further than simple humiliation; the police want a 

while Toula defiantly returns their gaze with coerced confession of an essentialist understanding of gender, 
resistance. 
























This important moment highlights the Anglo- 
officer’s gaze as a form of surveillance, in 
that the young Greek officer must look back 
to acknowledge his superior's gaze, 
indicating that he does not necessarily want 
to harm Toula. His attack is also a 
performance, but a performance slowly 
being conditioned into a way of thinking by 
way of the Anglo officer’s disciplinarian gaze. 
The young Greek officer may be acting right 
now, but eventually these actions and the 
mentality which inspires them will come 
"naturally" to him. 



The smirking police officer’s disciplinarian 
gaze is also scopophilic, that is, he takes 
pleasure from looking on at the violence 
done to homosexuals' bodies. 



Ari stands on the street after being ditched 
by Toula. He is consumed by the public 
space. 


Kokkinos also uses this graphic scene to expose patriarchal power as 
oppressive to women and femininity. Patriarchal disgust for femininity 
was previously hinted at by Betty when she and Ari were together 
intimately. She implicitly refers to Ari’s gay desire after he fails to succeed 
at going down on her. Ari s that he likes men, but Betty take pride that he 
“doesn’t act like a faggot.” Ari responds that he is “still a man” because he 
does not “take it up the ass.” Betty retorts, 

“Of course you do, you’re Greek. We all do.” 

She suggests that all Greek women get it in the ass. By desiring men, she 
implies, he inevitably takes a subordinate social position by way of queer 
sexuality’s association with physical penetration. Her claim also exposes 
masculine heterosexuality’s hypocrisy: you are not gay unless you take it 
in the ass. Giving it does not count. 

To return to the scene at the police station, it is not only violent but it also 
points to the layered potential aspects of one’s identity. The young Greek 
officer pushes his ethnic affiliation into the background and his 
national/Anglo identity into the foreground. Kokkinos uses his scene as a 
way to construct characters who have an essentialist understanding of 
race, in that the young Greek officer here is appropriating “whiteness” or 
an Anglo identity. As Richard Dyer points out in his study White, 
“whiteness” is about a constellation of power discourses projected onto 
the corporeal “white” body. [37] 

Here, the young Greek officer is being conditioned to appropriate the 
power discourses related to “whiteness,” enacted through and predicated 
on the oppression of others. (In an earlier sequence with Sean, Ari tells 
him that Anglo women see a Greek man as a “hairy back.”) As Dyer points 
out: 


“Whiteness is only racial when it is ‘marked’ by the presence of 
the truly raced, that is, non-white subject.”[38] 

Ari and Toula are, of course, white looking, but not as white as the Anglo 
officer. They are marked in comparison to the Anglo body, which is 
unmarked. In this jail sequence, however, Kokkinos displaces emphasis 
on the body as the locus of racial discourse by pointing to its fluidity and 
its construction within a power-discourse matrix. The young Greek officer 
erases his inferior position by submitting to and mimicking Anglo 
authority. 

The officer’s pleasure lies not in watching Toula being beaten but in his 
ability to control and change the behavior of “others,” in this case, that of 
the young Greek officer. His surveillant gaze conditions the young Greek 
officer’s behavior to conform to his desire, the desire to see an “other” 
turn on and vilify what should be an ally. The Anglo officer demonstrates 
Stuart Hall’s belief that “they [have] the power to make us see and 
experience ourselves as ‘Other.’”[39] The racial surveillance gaze is 
internalized by the “other” who incorporate it as a filter through which 
they see themselves. Toula attempted to leverage her Greekness to forge 
an allegiance but failed to do so. The two friends have been betrayed; they 
may be gay/queer, but they are still Greek and regardless of their 
sexuality, that, in their culture, is still supposed to mean something. The 
young Greek officer recognizes that if he rejects the Anglo officer’s orders, 







he himself will be punished; therefore, the punishment he exercises on 
Toula is a way of displacing it from him onto a further “othered.” 



Ari at the end of the film walks alone at the 
train yard and docks in the early morning. 


Upon leaving the police station, Toula dumps Ari and heads home, 
leaving Ari to make his way to the gay club alone. The only public 
manifestation of a queer defined space in Head On is the 3 Faces club, 
referring to the multiple personas queers appropriate both within and 
outside of the club space. Queer spaces, although interrelated and 
integrated within the urban landscape are consistently depicted as abject 
or alienating. [40] The film’s cinematography creates a tension between 
the cramped and claustrophobic Greek-defined spaces [41] and the 
various urban spaces which are understood as queer. Kokkinos allows for 
moments of disruption and shapes the spaces as permeable, such as Ari’s 
and Johnnie’s bedrooms functioning as “queer” spaces while located 
within their parents’ homes, which are marked as “heterosexual.” 


Despite this, the mise-en-scene still retains a degree of alienation. Ari 
uses the urban landscape as a sexual playground, as an open space to 
escape his home, yet he is consistently framed in an alienating matter, 
subverting the space’s suggestion of openness, as now too open. Such an 
ironic vision of urban freedom encapsulates Jon Binnie’s belief that 

“queer cultures could be considered as anti-diasporic in the 
sense that diaspora depends on some notion of a 
homeland. ”[42] 

The escape from home in search of “home” produces as sense of 
homelessness. This visual critique of Ari’s quest continues as the exterior 
of 3 Faces is graffitied and the interior has an aura of individual display 
rather than communal gathering. Ari travels around the city listening to 
techno music, music which represents his affiliation with Anglo and queer 
culture but also isolates him within his own head: he even wears his 
headphones while receiving oral sex from the stockboy. This sense of 
isolation is continued inside 3 Faces, where the similarly styled music 
functions as the only connective conduit with Ari’s drug intake only 
compounding his isolation. Compared to the rigidity and focus required 
in Greek dancing, his bodily movements in the gay club seems lucid and 
free, yet these motions themselves still conform to his surroundings. He is 
still constrained, for he is performing in accordance with the rules of 
another group’s space. 3 Faces comes off as just as alienating as the 
various public queer spaces Ari has traversed. 

The film quickly cuts to the backroom of the club where the camera tracks 

alongside Ari, revealing little cubicle-like spaces covered by transparent 

curtains, with the curtain calling out its own uselessness. It is meant to 

Signs of alienation and abjection. Ari wears feign modesty. People here do not want to hide; they want to be looked at. 

headphones as the stock-boy goes down on . ,. .. , . ,. 1. * * * • .a • ii jj 

hjm A red-lit, subjective close-up tracking shot of Ari flying backwards down 

the backroom corridor connotes Ari’s descent into oblivion. At the end of 

this emotional free-fall is Sean, and it is in his gaze where Ari confronts 

himself. Sean is Kokkinos’ replacement of Anglo-xenophobic patriarchy 

with tolerance and affection. Sean’s warmth contrasts with the Anglo 

police officer’s coldness, yet his kind gaze disturbs Ari, as it symbolizes 

everything Ari stubbornly seeks to reject. As Bennett argues, Ari 




Ari walks through a desolate, concrete urban 
space. If the city space is sometimes 
suggested as a queer playground, it is also 
often framed as abject and isolating. 


“rejects a position of acceptance within the good 
multiculturalism of Australian identity: represented by Sean’s 











Drag queens stand in front of 3 Faces. Their 
powdered white faces mark the space’s 
whiteness and the graffiti marks it as abject. 



Ari dances at 3 Faces. The lighting and color 
stylistically hybridizes this space, pulling in 
elements from the wedding hall (bright lights, 
public dancing, crowdedness, music) and the 
bouzouki’s/back-alley/bathroom stall 
(darkness, segregation, open displays of 
queerness and gay desire). 



Semi-private displays of gay sex. 



whiteness and his openly liberal attitudes that run through the 
course of the film.”[43] 

The two begin to kiss passionately and then and head back to Sean’s 
home. 

Ari’s anxieties about his sexuality are revealed in this climactic scene at 
Sean’s place, leading to a moment of emotional awareness and catharsis. 
Sean stops kissing Ari, says he is falling in love with him, and then 
proceeds to perform oral sex. Sean’s ability to “fall in love” with someone 
within the span of a day is suspect; perhaps someone might like a 
potential partner after a day, but love someone? To me, his declaration 
suggests fetishism, possibly ethnic fetishism, or lustful conflation for a 
rugged, sexy bad-boy. On Ari’s part, as we know from a previous 
sequence, Ari tells Toula that he can only feel love while having sex and 
that once he has an orgasm, love is gone. Ari discloses his emotional 
conflict as he equates love with lust, aligning his conflation with Sean’s. 
Prior to Sean moving onto his knees, Ari’s face unintentionally confesses 
his internal anxiety; he fears he will end up making Sean hate him. Love 
means stability and Ari is a sexual flaneur. Love means dedication, 
maturity, and dependence, all the things Ari does not want and cannot be. 
Sean offers Ari a way out, but Ari does not want that way of life. 

As Sean performs oral sex on Ari, the camera focuses on Ari’s conflicted 
facial features, revealing his personal tension around physical pleasure 
versus emotional attachment. This is not a random sex encounter for Ari 
since now emotions are attached. When he comes, his feelings do not 
immediately dissipate. Ari’s irritation over his inability to focus on his 
sexual pleasure is complimented by the camera slowly zooming in and 
tightening the frame around Ari, which subjectively communicates Ari’s 
feelings of claustrophobia. Ari becomes frustrated and uses his hands to 
forcibly rock Sean’s head harder and faster, combining his need to come 
and his need to control. Sean’s “discomfort is made apparent though the 
sound of gagging” [44] and, unable to breathe, he pulls away. Infuriated 
by Ari’s disrespectful treatment, Sean throws him on the bed and 
repeatedly hits him, yelling at Ari to look at him; Sean wants Ari to 
confront himself through him. After being thrown out of Sean’s bedroom, 
Ari sits naked against the wall, quietly crying and whispering to himself, 
“I’m soriy.” Who is he addressing the apology to? Sean? God? Himself? 
This is the only moment of emotional release that the script allots Ari, yet 
instead of following the “coming-of-age” narrative ending, whereby the 
character comes to a realization leading to maturity, Ari heads to the 
docks for another pickup, placing himself within the same trajectory he 
followed prior to this emotional confession. 

This moment of attempted catharsis also has a relation to a previous 
scene where Ari shoots up, in that both sequences suggest his sense of 
guilt and awareness of his inability to confront himself. When shooting 
up, images of his father and black and white photographs of both his 
parents protesting are intercut into the narrative. The (possibly 
subjective) intercutting suggests a sense of guilt about not fitting into the 
Greek family that he would suppress via drugs, a feeling Kokkinos 








Ari and Sean in Sean’s room: The scene is lit 
similarly to the bathroom and bouzouki’s 
back-alley and uses the same color pallet. 
Notice Sean’s hairy chest and Ari’s hairless 
one. Such a physical detail in the casting 
reverses the physical markedness of the 
Greek body. That is, as Ari expressed to 
Sean earlier during lunch, he said Anglo 
women saw a Greek man as nothing but a 
“hairy back.” 



Sean attacks and dominates Ari. This open 
form of violence, post-rough sex, dialectically 
posits the long and intertwined history 
between violence and gay desire/sexuality. 



Ari looks upward in a moment of attempted 
catharsis. He's significantly in both a familiar 
space and familial space as this is also Ari’s 
brother’s home. 



replicates here with a darkly lit close-up during his verbal confession and 
emotional catharsis, and then a long shot expressing his isolation. Instead 
of using drugs to suppress his feelings, he will again use sex, returning 
back to public cruising grounds. In this way, Head On’s ending is a 
contemporary revision of the “sad gay man” narrative so popular in the 
1970s and 1980s but presented here with more complexity than was 
afforded to queer characters of the past. Here, it is not so much blanket 
“social oppression” that makes the gay man sad but a constellation of 
forces, with Kokkinos leaving open the possibility of sadness becoming a 
form of resistance. 

The final sequence completes the film’s cycle with Ari returning to a 
hybrid, liminal space of queerness and Greekness, where his jouissaunce 
is solidified in his own interstitial existence. Throughout the film, Ari 
performs Greek dancing five times: with his family in his home, at the 
wedding, at the Greek bouzouki, briefly at his aunt’s house, and one final 
time at the end of the film. Each of the dances highlights performance 
within a different spatial and cultural context. At the end of the film, the 
dance is performed for himself. This dance is Ari’s moment of true 
confession. The once rigid and enforced movements become a symbol of 
freedom, an understanding and acceptance of his ghostlike fluidity and 
the pleasures involved in performance and evasiveness. His Greek dance 
is performed on the docks, between the Melbourne skyline and the 
garage, which was the setting to his most recent sexual encounter. Indeed, 
Kokkinos’ canted framing of Ari places him at a “queered-border,” 
evoking Hamid Nacify’s concept of “border consciousness”: 

“Border consciousness emerge[s] from being situated at the 
border, where multiple determinants of race, class, gender, 
and membership in divergent, even antagonistic, historical 
and national identities intersect. As a result, border 
consciousness, like exilic liminality, is theoretically against 
binarism and duality and for a third optique, which is 
multiperspectival and tolerant of ambiguity, ambivalence, and 
chaos. ”[45] 

The dock is a site of ethnic immigration, gay cruising and national border 
permeability (import/export). All these resonances coincide with Ari’s 
voice-over, establishing the space as both transient and a gateway: 

“I’m a sailor and a whore and I will be until the end of the 
world.” 

As the sailor perpetually traverses the seas, and the prostitute the streets, 
Ari will continue his journey searching for some vague object of desire— 
that thing which unknowingly drives and compels him to keep moving. Is 
it home he seeks? Understanding? Forgiveness? Salvation? The ending is 
too ambiguous to specify what his goal is, and this is both the film’s 
failing and power. 

Perhaps this why I chose to write about this particular film in that I, and 
perhaps many others, can identify with Ari’s feelings but not necessarily 
his actions. To me, Head On is a film that manages to communicate a 
feeling of dislocation through its narrative, dialogue and aesthetics. It 
manages to capture a sense of contemporary schizophrenia and 
disillusionment that goes beyond its queer and ethnic politics; this is 




As we see a spliced-in shot of Ari’s mother 
marching in protest, Kokkinos does not make 
it clear whether this image is diegetic or non- 
diegetic. We don't know whether this image 
comes from Ari’s memory, like a picture 
located in some family album, or if we are to 
understand it as a feeling that he is 
attempting to suppress with drugs. 



Again, it is not clear whether Kokkinos cuts 
to Ari’s father within the story's’ real time 
(showing the audience what Ari’s father is 
doing post-fight while Ari shoots up), or 
whether this image, too, suggests a general 
feeling Ari is attempting to suppress—the 
image of a concerned, lost, tired, worn-down 
man. 



Ari walks in front of the Melbourne skyline at 
dawn. 



We leave Ari the same way we were 


perhaps why it has managed to find a mainstream audience. In many 
ways, I identify with Ari. I too am gay and Greek and live in a country that 
is part of the British Commonwealth (Canada). Yet in many respects Ari is 
the complete opposite of me. I have had a job since I was fifteen (I 
actually dropped out of Greek school to work and make money), and I am 
currently working on a doctorate. Even though I too come from a working 
class background, I choose to be ambitious and push forward rather than 
wallow in self-destruction. I think what I see in Ari is an energy. On the 
surface, he is a deluded loser, and yet there is something about his “fuck 
this shit” attitude that touches me at my core. Although I would never 
choose to live life his way and cannot really identify with his actions, I can 
understand his frustration with oscillating between alienation and 
claustrophobia, between living as “Greek,” “Canadian” (in his case 
Australian) and “Gay.” I too understand the pleasure and fear involved in 
constantly being watched, constantly having to watch myself and 
“others.” Like Ari, I live within an experience of ceaseless and diffused 
surveillance and voyeurism. I can understand the insanity that comes 
when worlds collide and frustration when worlds are kept separate. 

Ari rejects everything, but where does that leave him? He can see through 
bourgeois ideology as consumerist, fantasy bullshit, but he is still 
unemployed, unemployable, racist, violent, narcissistic and irresponsible. 
Ari feels Anglo culture’s social gaze, but rather than resisting, he simply 
refracts this gaze onto others, like the pedestrians he yells at as he zooms 
by in his cousin’s car. Often his gaze mirrors the more oppressive one of 
the young Greek police officer. Ari complains that racism hinders his 
ability to find a job, but it does not seem to hinder others. I should say 
that one of my personal criticisms of the film is Kokkinos’ lack of direct 
engagement with issues of class, racism and sexuality. As a result, it 
seems that while Ari may verbally speak accurately about these issues, it 
is probably his overall “anti-conformist” attitude which keeps him 
unemployed. 

Ari, for me, stands as an interesting figure in queer cinematic history. He 
is a catalyst of discourse, a figure Kokkinos uses to play with notions of 
queer and ethnic constructions of subjectivity and resistance in late 1990s 
global Western culture. This has been a culture based on instant 
gratification, mobility, surface value over substance and hyper¬ 
individuality, characteristics Ari embodies that propel him towards self- 
destruction. Kokkinos goes beyond looking at racial/ethnic/queer 
interplays. She configures Ari as a young person disillusioned by the 
revolt so popular in the mid-1990s. He was an 80s child who was 
promised wealth, success, and class mobility and was told that gays 
equaled AIDS and family was everything. But his life slowly implodes 
under the weight of impossible demands and social lies. This is an 
important moment between “post-closet” and gay marriage, between 
invisibility and almost hyper-visibility brought about the 1990s focus on 
visibility and the boom of digital/global culture. This was after KD Lang 
but before Brokeback Mountain. As Rosemary Hennessy argues about 
gayness in the mid 1990s: 

“Not only is much recent gay visibility aimed at producing new 
and potentially lucrative markets, but as in most marketing 
strategies, money, not liberation, is the bottom line.”[46] 

The film is critical of an historical development when queer culture 


introduced to him: dancing, only this time in 
a more displaced space. 


merged with consumerist culture; in the film, that moment is represented 
by Ari’s overconsumption of sex and drugs—which leaves him alone, 
isolated and homeless. In achieving visibility, gay culture has become 
subservient to and poached by[47] conservative market forces and its 
usual output of conservative/safe representations. What options are 
available to Ari at the film’s end? He can either give in and assimilate or 
continue on this trajectory and end up an addicted, possibly HIV positive, 
jobless, homeless outcast, who is pushed further into the margins. For all 
of the fluidity and permeability of the gay urban lifestyle, it is this 
haunting dichotomy Kokkinos leaves us with at the end to ponder about 
Ari and ourselves. 
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Notes 


Very special thanks to John Greyson, Julia Lesage and Chuck Kleinhans for 
their generous support and feedback. 

I. 1 think “two-spirited” here is more fitting as “transsexual, or trans-vestite, 
does not capture the character’s energy and goal. She is not dressing as a 
woman, she is channeling her dead mother’s, Toula’s, energy both paying 
homage to her and using said energy as supportive force for her unrepentant, 
transgressive identity, f return to page l of essay] 

2. Parmar, 5. 

3. See Deborah Hunn’s discussion from pages 114-118. 

4. Aquilia, 107. 

5. Ibid, 105. 

6. See Papanikolaou’s discussion of “New Queer Greece” and Head On’s 
relationship to New Queer Cinema. 

7. Puar’s term for how U.S. gay activism post-9/11, copied the perplexing U.S. 
conservative rhetoric of scapegoating “the Muslim” and their attitudes 
towards sex and sexuality as inferior/antithetical to that of the United States. 

8. Papanikolaou, 192. 

9. Harris, 35. 

10. Foucault, 1978, 43. 

II. See the first two chapters of Katz’s The Invention of Heterosexuality for a 
detailed discussion. 

12. Ibid., 44. 

13. Ibid., 45- 

13b. For a more thorough and in depth explanation of this phenomenon, see 
Thomas Waugh’s final chapter “Law, Science, and Politics” in Hard to 
Imagine, specifically his discussion of state surveillance in public toilets 
beginning on page 372. [return to page two of essay] 






14- Foucault, 1995, 216. 

15. Ibid., 201. 

16. Ibid., 214. 

17. Butler, 191. 

18. Ibid., 190. 

19. Taylor, 15. 

20. Betsky, 16. 

21. Cole, 31. 

22. Ibid, 59. 

23. Ibid, as quoted in Cole, 59. 

24. Ibid., 60. 

25. Ibid., 32. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid,. 61. 

28. Kosofsky-Sedgwick, 3. 

29. Waugh, 2004,131. 

30. Bennett, 64-65. 

31. Waugh, 1993,151. 

32. Bennett, 73. 

33. Waugh, 2004,133. 

34. See John Greyson’s brief discussion of police/institutional surveillance of 
gay culture and sexuality and his use of video surveillance in his film Urinal 
(1988) as way to re-articulate police surveillance practices of creating 
“peepholes in washroom ceilings in order to do live surveillance,” further 
emphasizing the public bathroom’s liminality as a battleground. The 
bathroom is, after all, a space which antithetically blends sex’s signification of 
the private with the public. (338) 

[return to page three of essay] 

35. Hunn, 124. 

36. Butler, 190. 

37. See the first chapter of Dyer’s White for a look at the historical 



construction of white skin as a signifier of particular ideologies. 

38. Ibid., 14. 

39 - Hall, 394 - 

40. A sentiment also noted by Julianne Pidduck. See pg 282 of her concluding 
chapter in Richard Dyer’s “Now You See It.” 

41. On page 192, Papanikolaou has argues that the “house, cafes, bars, Greek 
kafenia” often have characters 

“crammed into small rooms full of furniture and mementos, 
talking about interiors and interacting because they cannot avoid 
each other’s presence.” 

42. Binnie, 82. 

43. Bennett, 74. 

44. Bennett, 74. 

45. Nacify, 589. 

46. Hennessy, 32. 

47. In the South Park episode “South Park Is Gay!” “metrosexuality,” a style of 
dress influenced by gay culture (which is itself influenced by European design 
(see Shaun Cole’s 5th chapter “Tight Trousers: Italian Styling in the 1960s”), 
has de-masculinized the men of South Park, infuriating Mr. Garrison, who 
blames the television Queer Eye for the Straight Guy. The episode is critical 
of how gay culture has been appropriated into the capitalist machine, whereby 
queer style has been emptied of all its meaning and cultural significance, and 
packaged and sold by multi-national conglomerates as vacuous products, 
destroying a part of queer culture. 
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Bend Over Boyfriend to Take it 
Like a Man: pegging pornography 
and the queer representation of 
straight sex 

by Curran Nault 

In Richard Dyer’s influential essay, “Male Gay Porn: Coming to Terms,” first 
published in the pages of this journal in 1985, Dyer criticizes gay pornography 
for its narratives of phallic dominance, which establish a patriarchal, 
heterosexist (i.e., normative) model of sexuality: 

“The [gay porn] narrative is never organized around the desire to 
be fucked, but around the desire to ejaculate (whether or not 
following on or from anal intercourse). Thus although at the level 
of public representation, gay men may be thought of as deviant 
and disruptive of masculine norms because we assert the pleasures 
of being fucked and the eroticism of the anus, in our pornography 
this takes a back seat.” (28) 

The solution to this predicament for Dyer would come from new types of 
pornography, presumably including those that highlight the transgressive 
pleasures of male anal receptivity and that, through an appeal to the flesh, 
“can be a site for re-educating desire in the body” (27). 

But, if such a pornography “organized around the [male] desire to be fucked” 
did not exist in 1985, and there is some disagreement on this point,[1] fopen 
endnotes in new window] then it certainly exists today. A quick survey of the 
gay porn shelves at the local XXX rental shop or online store is liable to turn 
up more than a few titles dedicated to such anal-centric practices as fisting 
(the insertion of a hand into a rectum) and rimming (anal-oral contact). And 
these titles which invite audiences to identify with fantasies of penetration 
from both the penetrator’s and penetrated’s point of view. However, it is not 
just on the gay shelves that one can find such material. At present, a subgenre 
of straight pornography narrativizes the male “pleasures of being fucked, and 
the eroticism of the anus” does not take a “back seat” and is, in fact, the 
subgenre’s raison d'etre. This subgenre, which features acts of female-to-male 







penetration, has come to be known as pegging porn or strap-on porn on 
account of the appendages worn by the women in the films. Although in 1985 
Dyer probably never imagined this subgenre of heterosexual pornography 
that diverges from the “masculine model of sexuality,” with hundreds of titles 
on the market, pegging pornography has indeed arrived. And it is challenging 
the notion that queerness and homosexuality must always go hand-in-hand. 
[2] 

What exactly is pegging pornography? What content do we find in pegging 
porn videos and DVDs? To whom are these works targeted? And to what 
degree do the representations within pegging porn deviate from the 
(hetero)sexual status quo? In the essay that follows, I will answer these 
questions and, in the process, formulate some tentative conclusions 
concerning pegging pornography’s chances for enabling the kind of desire 
reeducation Dyer seeks in “Male Gay Porn.” 

To do so I begin with an analysis of the “how-to” educational video, Bend 
Over Boyfriend. Although it is not the first pornographic video to feature acts 
of female-to-male penetration, [3] it is a milestone in the development of the 
subgenre. While distinct from more purely erotic examples of pegging 
pornography in its aspiration to both titillate and teach, Bend Over Boyfriend 
nevertheless conveys some of the central themes of pegging porn: 

• gender reversal, 

• de-emphasis of the penis/ejaculate 

• and accentuation of active female desire and male anal pleasure. 

Following my analysis of Bend Over Boyfriend, I discuss two recent, and 
much less overtly educational, instances of pegging pornography - Strap-On 
My Man (Unknown, 2003) and Take it Like A Man (Unknown, 2005) - in 
order to give the reader a sense of pegging porn’s diversity, continued themes 
and limitations. 

As I shall argue in relation to these texts, while it is difficult to say what effect 
if any pegging porn has had on viewers’ understandings of their own 
sexualities and genders, nevertheless, the representations contained within 
are sex and gender significant. That is, pegging pornography puts on display a 
new heteroerotic (the kind that Dyer might support) in which the anus, not 
the penis, becomes the principal site of male pleasure; and categorical 
distinctions between masculine and feminine, hetero and homo are 
frustrated. Although problematic, especially in its images of gendered violence 
and moments of sexist and homophobic discourse, pegging porn violates the 
long-standing taboo against male anal eroticism and breaks the rules of a 
conventional phallic-based sexual regime. 

Bend Over Boyfriend 

Bend Over Boyfriend: A Couple’s Guide to Male Anal Pleasure (1998) is 
directed by Shar Rednour, the first lesbian, as opposed to straight male, 
director to win the “Best All Girl Feature” Award from the Adult Video News, 


[4] which she received in 2000 for the film Hard Love. Financed by Fatale 
Video, a pro-sex feminist production company that primarily produces 
pornography by and for lesbians,[5] Bend Over Boyfriend stars Dr. Carol 
Queen, a sex educator, relationship advice columnist, co-owner of the women- 
owned sex emporium Good Vibrations, and author of such books as The 
Femme and the Leather Daddy, Real Live Nude Girl and Exhibitionism for 
the Shy, as well as Queen’s real-life husband, Robert Morgan, who co-narrates 
the film. The film also features Laura and Greg and Cupcake and Troy, two 
heterosexual couples who, unlike Queen and Morgan, are positioned within 
the film as pegging novices. Finally, Miss Behavin’, a sexy and flirtatious 
doctor, appears sporadically throughout the video to share pegging-related 
medical advice. 

At the onset, Queen states that Bend Over Boyfriend contains information 
“that is going to be relevant to anybody who wants to do anal play,” but it is 
clear that the video is primarily addressing a heterosexual audience and, in 
particular, a heterosexual female audience. Fatale’s feminist brand suggests as 
much, as does the video’s title, which is a potent sexual command ostensibly 
spoken from a woman to her willing, or at least willing to be coaxed, male 
partner. This female address is significant, given that pornography 
overwhelmingly caters to the male consumer. Bend Over Boyfriend, with its 
forceful, gendered title, actively courts the female consumer. In addition, 

Bend Over Boyfriend exalts its female subjects, elevating them to the position 
of educators. No mere sex objects, the women in Bend Over Boyfriend, and 
specifically Queen and Miss Behavin’, are situated as authoritative sources of 
sexual knowledge, even when it comes to the male anus and rectum. 

This theme of female empowerment is also suggested visually, and within the 
opening shots of the film. Bend Over Boyfriend begins with a close-up of an 
unidentified man’s ass, bathed in green light, as he lies on top of an 
unidentified woman, before being flipped over, the woman taking control of 
the sexual scenario. This gender role reversal continues into the subsequent 
montage, which includes shots of Cupcake lubing up her strap-on dildo and 
Queen aggressively fucking her husband as he lies sprawled across a table. 
These opening images, which are accompanied by the names of the female 
talent who created Bend Over Boyfriend, establish that the viewer is entering 
a world where women, both figuratively and literally, call the shots. Or, as 
Queen later puts it in reference to male-to-female penetration, where women 
are “in the driver’s seat.” 

This opening section of the film, which includes images of the novice couples 
watching Queen and Morgan on video as they speak and perform, also sets up 
the film’s narrative pattern. That is, Bend Over Boyfriend contains a film- 
within-a-film structure that through its reflexivity designates the kind of 
viewer it intends us to be: heterosexual, coupled and female-to-male anal sex 
inexperienced, but curious. As such, throughout the film, we watch as the two 
couples view the same video of Queen and her husband that we are watching 
at home and see them practice the skills that they have been taught. For 
example, instructional scenes of Queen and her husband talking about such 
things as the pleasures of the prostate (“It’s like a male g-spot”) and the 
employment of kegel exercises to improve the sphincter muscles, are 



interspersed with scenes of the couples listening and then doing. [6] As might 
be expected of an instructional video, the viewer is being asked to practice the 
skills at home along with the couples; and, insofar as the viewer complies, the 
distinction between pegging representation and pegging practice collapses. In 
this way, Bend Over Boyfriend encourages its viewers not only to witness but 
also to become bodily participants in the gender role reversals portrayed on 
screen. 

Go to page 2 
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Gender role reversal is the central theme of Bend Over Boyfriend and pegging 
pornography more generally. At a minimum, the active/insertive male, 
passive/insertee female paradigm is reversed. However, this reversal is taken 
even further in Bend Over Boyfriend, as reversals in sexual position are 
accompanied by reversals in behavior. In an opening statement, Queen opines 
that part of the enjoyment of pegging for women is in “becoming more 
masculine” and “seeing their men become softer,” and we see this play out 
over the course of the video. [7] [open endnotes in new window] The women 
exhibit stereotypical masculine traits once their strap-ons are in place. They 
begin to stand taller, their voices become deeper and more authoritative, and 
they display a masculine bravado in their gestures and bodily movements. 
Likewise, the men take on stereotypical feminine traits. For example, while 
being penetrated by Cupcake, Troy allows his long and previously pinned back 
hair to flow down his back, which he proceeds to toss playfully from side to 
side like a supermodel in a shampoo commercial. 

On the one hand, these moments uphold the masculine/feminine binary by 
(re)associating sexual penetration with masculinity and strength and sexual 
reception with femininity and weakness. On the other hand, these moments 
divorce gender from sex, suggesting that masculinity and femininity are 
unstable performances with no firm basis in biology. [8] In other words, the 
masculinized women and feminized men in Bend Over Boyfriend create an 
effect similar to that of the drag queen as discussed by Judith Butler in 
Gender Trouble. Sex and gender become denaturalized via performances that 
calls attention to their mutual exclusivity and reveal, as Butler states about 
drag, 


“that the original identity after which gender fashions itself is an 
imitation without an origin” (175). 

Key to all this gender play is the (strap-on) dildo itself. Most closely associated 
with lesbian and female autoerotic sexual practices, some feminists have 
dismissed the dildo as nothing more than a “male-identified” penis substitute, 
a patriarchal accomplice that impedes the pursuit of female sexual pleasure 
beyond the act of penetration. [9] Other feminists have disputed these claims, 
[10] but they are ultimately irrelevant to pegging pornography as, unlike in 
much lesbian pornography where penises are entirely absent, in pegging 
pornography penises are present. Accordingly, the dildo is best thought of not 
as a penis substitute but as a sex equalizer, one that allows women to 
“override anatomical determinism” and to switch with a queer fluidity from 
penetrated to penetrator (Conway 151-3). The dildo also enables a queering of 
the female body itself, which remains traditionally female on top and acquires 
a “maleness” on bottom. This fact is perversely highlighted in several Bend 





Over Boyfriend scenes in which the women peg their boyfriends in the 
missionary position, allowing the male partners to fondle their women’s 
breasts at the same moment that they are being penetrated by their women’s 
“cocks.” 

Significantly, the strap-on dildo also remains at the center of the action 
throughout Bend Over Boyfriend’s sexual interludes. At the same time, the 
men’s biological penises are rarely glimpsed and are almost never a focal 
point. For example, in one scene, Troy gets on his knees to worship and fellate 
Cupcake’s “dick,” which remains in center frame, while his biological penis 
stays out of view.[n] Even when the men’s penises are visible, they are always 
overshadowed by the larger and more actively engaged dildos. 

In a similar vein, male ejaculation is of less concern in Bend Over Boyfriend 
than in the average pornographic film in which ejaculation, as Linda Williams 
famously stated in Hard Core, is the “sin qua non” of the genre that provides 
the visible proof that “real” bodily pleasure has taken place (100-3). Thus, we 
see Troy cum at the end of his “scene” with Cupcake, but the other men never 
visibly ejaculate.[12] In fact, in an uncharacteristic moment, the film ends not 
with male ejaculation but with shots of Queen pumping her strap-on into her 
husband’s grateful bottom as she moans in orgasmic abandon. 

All of this - the gender reversals, de-emphasis of the penis/ejaculation and 
focus on female desire and male anal pleasure - produces in combination a 
much different construction of sexuality than one normally finds in 
pornography. As previously noted, Dyer suggests that mainstream 
pornography constructs a heterosexist, phallic-based sexuality through its 
narratives which foreground the penis and male ejaculation. In contrast, Bend 
Over Boyfriend presents a model of hetero-masculinity that is not based on 
male phallic dominance but on male anal eroticism, and that depicts female 
sexual pleasure independent of receptive penetration and male ejaculation. 
This female pleasure is expressed through the audible sighs and exclamations 
that the women make while penetrating their men, as well as their satisfied 
facial expressions. This female pleasure is also decidedly active in nature: The 
women, who are all real-life pegging enthusiasts, not only talk openly about 
their fantasies and desires, they pursue and actualize them on screen. 

These anti-sexist qualities of Bend Over Boyfriend are made all the more 
significant by the fact that Bend Over Boyfriend is an educational video that, 
as mentioned earlier, aims to involve the viewer on a corporeal level. That is, 
Bend Over Boyfriend aspires to have the viewer, in some form or fashion, 
physically imitate what he or she sees on screen. Dyer has argued that 
pornography, as 

“an art, rooted in bodily effect can give us knowledge of the body 

that other art cannot” (27). 

Accordingly, Bend Over Boyfriend extends porn’s capacity to 
stimulate/educate the body not only by seeking to arouse the body (as all porn 
seeks to do) but also by seeking to engage the body in new practices through 
its pedagogical interludes and film-within-a-film structure - new practices 
that may allow the viewer to experience her or his body and gender in non- 



traditional ways. 


So, if Dyer is correct and mainstream pornography, with its emphasis on 
androcentric pleasures and male domination, is at least partially responsible 
for teaching us the 

“worst aspects of the social construction of masculinity that men 
learn to experience in our bodies” (27). 

Then Bend Over Boyfriend, which diverges from a traditional “masculine 
model of sexuality” (i.e., one grounded in penetration and ejaculation) has the 
potential to “re-educate desire” in the body (27). Insofar as the viewer does 
indeed respond corporally, either through arousal or through imitating what 
s/he sees on screen, s/he is receiving a much different education about 
femininity and masculinity than s/he would receive from more standard 
pornographic fare. This progressive pedagogy is made all the more 
remarkable by the fact that all of the “educators” in the film (besides Morgan) 
are women, and, if you include the director, at least one is a lesbian. For as 
Heather Butler has argued, the film offers a much needed space 

“where the female presence in pornography can really exact an 
influence,” changing pornography’s educational role for the better 
(190). 
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Pegging is porn 

In June of 2001, three years after the release of Bend Over Boyfriend, 
columnist Dan Savage, writing for Seattle’s The Stranger, ran a contest to 
determine the neologism that would subsequently be used to describe the act 
of a woman penetrating a man anally while wearing a strap-on dildo. The top 
three contenders included “BOBing,” after the initials in Bend Over 
Boyfriend, a testament to the success of the film, which upon its initial release 
was the fastest-selling video for the San Francisco-based sex shop Good 
Vibrations (Nathan 16). The other two contenders were “punting,” for “kicking 
the ball to the other team,” and “pegging,” the term that won the contest. One 
respondent claimed that pegging was historically significant: 

“Pegging was a position in Her Majesty’s Navy. He was the boy 

available for the after-hours pleasure of the sailors on those long 

nights at sea. To keep loose for his hard night’s work, he would sit 

on a peg during the day” (Savage, par. 7). 

Other respondents preferred the term because “Peg” is a woman’s name and, 
thus, evokes the biological sex of the person doing the pegging, and because 
“getting pegged” just sounds like a great deal more fun than getting “bobbed” 
or “punted” (Savage, par. 1-15). Yet, whatever the reason for the term’s 
selection, “pegging” is now a part of the U.S. sexual lexicon. 

In the years since Bend Over Boyfriend and Savage’s contest, discourses on 
pegging have increased and communities centered on female-to-male 
penetration have emerged via blogs (e.g., http: //www.pegging. 
thumblogger.com) and websites (e.g., http://www.take-it-like-a- 
man.comi ri?] [open endnotes in new window] Pegging has also begun to be 
recognized within popular media. In 2003, electroclash singer Peaches 
included an ode to pegging, “Back It Up Boys!,” on her album Fatherfucker. 

In 2006, an episode entitled “Crush Girl Love Panic” on the television 
program Weeds featured an instance of pegging between Andy Botwin (Justin 
Kirk) and his lust interest, Yael Hoffman (Meital Dohan), who to Botwin’s 
surprise removes a large harness and strap-on dildo from underneath her bed 
during their first sexual encounter. And in the 2008 independent film Zack 
and Miri Make a Porno (Kevin Smith), sex worker Bubbles (Traci Lords) pegs 
cherubic ingenue Barry (Ricky Mabe) in a semi-pornographic scene, while co¬ 
director Delaney (Craig Robinson) looks on and nervously remarks, 

“I’m disturbed by how turned on I am by this.”[14] 

There is also evidence to suggest that pegging is becoming more popular 









among folks in the real world; according to at least one retailer, the sale of 
strap-on dildos to straight couples has risen dramatically in the years since 
Bend Over Boyfriend’s release. [15] Perhaps most significantly, since Bend 
Over Boyfriend’s emergence, the quantity of pegging pornography being sold 
has increased dramatically. Whether a momentary fad or sign of things to 
come, this substantial subgenre currently includes everything from popular 
titles like Babes Ballin’ Boys (now in its nineteenth edition) and Strap On 
Chicks (now in its twentieth edition) to Xtube videos [16] of amateur straight 
couples experimenting with strap-ons in the comfort of their own homes. In 
the following two sections I analyze two examples of this subgenre. These 
examples are intended to provide the reader with some information about the 
types of films that are being marketed to consumers as pegging porn. 
However, given the sheer number of pegging porn titles on the market, this is 
far from a comprehensive survey. [17] 

There are some observations that can be made about pegging porn in general. 
For one, all of the pegging porn that I have come across is marketed to 
straight men and heterosexual couples (as opposed to gay men). This is made 
clear by their categorization as “straight porn” on the various websites and 
catalogues (e.g., TLA video) in which they are advertised, as well as by the 
trailers for generic straight videos that accompany their releases (the DVD 
release of Strap-On My Man, for instance, includes trailers for the titles 
Cream Pie for the Straight Guy and 10 Hot Chicks ). Unlike Bend Over 
Boyfriend, most pegging pornography has no aspirations to be educational. 
But, like Bend Over Boyfriend, most pegging pornography actively promotes 
gender-play and sex role reversal. This is made clear on the packaging for the 
videos and DVDs. Take, for example, the following blurb from the back of the 
Strap-On Addicts 4 DVD: 

“Boys will always be boys, but sometimes girls wanna be boys too! 

And it’s easy...all they gotta do is strap a big hard dildo over their 
snatch, grease it all up and slide that plastic cock deep inside some 
lucky dude’s waiting ass! So check out these ‘well-hung’ chicks- 
they love doin’ the screwin’ as much as you do!” [sic] 

However, beyond heterosexual address and the recurring themes of gender 
play and female-to-male penetration, there is little that ties all pegging porns 
together. Some films include other forms of heterosexual sex, while others do 
not. Some focus on one-on-one encounters, while others feature gangbang 
scenarios (i.e., scenes of several women pegging a single man). Some 
showcase interracial and/or bisexual sex, while many do not. The following 
films - Strap-On My Man and Take It Like A Man - have been chosen as 
they represent two dominant strands in pegging pornography: non-violent 
pegging porn and violent/sadomasochistic pegging porn. 

Strap-On My Man 

Strap-On My Man (Unknown, 2003) begins with three white women, one 
dressed in a long black gown, on a couch discussing their sexual fantasies, 
which include rimming (anal-oral contact) and female-to-male strap-on sex. 


The woman in the black gown tells her companions that a mutual friend will 
soon bring over a guy (later identified as Sonny) who has a fantasy of being 
fucked by multiple women, a fantasy that “his girlfriend won’t let him do.” 
Soon Sonny, an African-American male, is standing before them, fully clothed 
and wearing a blindfold. One of the women jokes that, with the blindfold on, 
Sonny will not see who is fucking him, and it “could be anyone ... even the 
cameraman,” to which Sonny reacts with a nervous grin as the other women 
shout “no!” 

Sonny’s grin and the women’s reaction reassure the audience that Sonny is a 
straight man. This can be read as homophobic gesture but is also key to 
pegging porn’s heterosexual male address. The verification of the male 
performer’s heterosexuality presumably functions to comfort the straight 
male viewer in the knowledge that one does not have to be homosexual to 
enjoy the sight of male penetration. Thus, while pornographic films such as 
Strap-On My Man may encourage straight men to imagine non-normative 
sexual possibilities for themselves, these films do not necessarily encourage 
straight men to question their core sexual identities. Indeed, these films often 
go to great lengths to mark themselves and their performers as heterosexual 
and clearly to dissociate male anal receptivity from the “taint” of 
homosexuality. This works toward breaking the persistent link between gay 
men and anal sex, making heterosexual sodomy and perversion known in the 
process, but also (re-) establishes gay men as the abject ‘other’: that which it is 
ultimately not ok to be. 

Following this moment of verbal heterosexual reassurance, the women 
persuade Sonny to take off his clothes, before they ask him to turn around to 
show them his body. As with Bend Over Boyfriend, Sonny’s derriere and not 
his penis remains the center of visual attention throughout most of the scene 
that follows. This is not only significant in terms of breaking with 
pornographic gendered convention (as previously established, in mainstream 
commercial pornography the penis is generally the narrative focus) but racial 
convention as well. Sonny is a black man in a society that de-humanizes black 
men and reduces them to the level of genitalia and the sexual threat that this 
genitalia connotes in a racist society. As Frantz Fanon famously stated in 
Black Skin, White Masks, 

“The Negro is ... turned into a penis. He is a penis” (170). 

Accordingly, while this scene involves the domination of a black man by 
several white women and can thus be accused of reiterating harmful 
black/white power dynamics, this de-centering of the penis also works against 
racist representational tropes. 

Also, in light of the fact that the women remain at least partially clothed in the 
scene while Sonny is fully naked and the center of visual focus, a provocative 
question is raised. For whose pleasure is the film being made? If it is for 
straight men, then the film appears either to present a fantasy of erotic self¬ 
attention and objectification or more subversively to allow straight men to 
take pleasure in the male body under the “cover” of heterosexuality. If it is 
straight women, the fantasy seems to be in the creation of a space where 
women can gaze with desire at the male body with impunity since the 



blindfold denies Sonny the power to look back at the women, and the 
women’s clothed bodies hinder the objectifying gaze of an extra-diegetic male 
audience. Whatever the case may be, it is clear that, as with Bend Over 
Boyfriend, Strap-On My Man diverges from traditional phallocentric 
pornography in its deliberate eroticization of the male backside (as opposed to 
the penis) and de-objectification of the female body. 

In the ensuing scene, the women place a makeshift jock-strap made of red 
masking tape on Sonny before they ask him to “get on all fours” on the couch. 
They then proceed to penetrate him with their fingers and several different 
butt plugs and dildos and finally with the strap-ons they are all wearing. The 
mood throughout the scene is one of playfulness, spontaneity, and erotic 
communication as the women joke, talk, and have fun with their appendages. 
This casual lighthearted mood culminates in a moment of surprising self- 
reflexivity, when one of woman acknowledges that they are all performing in a 
video and giddily suggests they call the porn, “Surrender Yourself to Sodomy.” 

As with Bend Over Boyfriend, the women are also quite vocal about their 
pleasure throughout the scene, making such comments as, “I think I’m going 
to cum watching this.” They are also quite respectful of Sonny and his 
boundaries. At one point, Sonny cries out in pain and the women stop 
penetrating him. At another moment, they tell him, “Yell if you need us to 
stop.” Sonny, however, remains silent during most of the scene, only 
occasionally emitting a groan of pleasure or a sexual request (e.g., “go 
slower”). His pleasure is made obvious, however, by his erect penis and the 
copious “money shot” that concludes the scene: After being fucked by the 
women for about fifteen minutes, Sonny stands up and ejaculates while 
standing over the couch. This ending to the sexual number momentarily 
aligns Strap-On My Man with more conventional straight pornography and 
demonstrates that pegging pornography does not always break from the 
narrative pattern of mainstream pornography. Although, at the same time, it 
is important to note that this cliched ending does not necessarily erase the 
“difference” that has preceded it. 

The scenes that follow this “opening number” mostly feature Sonny in one- 
on-one sexual encounters with various women. In these scenes, pegging is 
smoothly integrated with more “traditional” forms of heterosex - cunnilingus, 
fellatio and vaginal intercourse - through jump cuts that remove the 
transitional moments between sexual acts, such as the women actually putting 
on their strap-ons before penetrating Sonny. In other words, moments of 
pegging are incorporated into the larger sexual scenes through cuts that 
suture the various sex acts together in a free-flowing and diverse amalgam of 
(hetero)sexual acts. The abrupt but smooth transitions between these acts, 
and the lack of any anxiety surrounding the incorporation of female-to-male 
penetration create the impression that pegging is just one of many perfectly 
natural practices that can be enjoyed by men and women during their 
(hetero)sexual interludes. 

This is perhaps the film’s most interesting and progressive element. Strap-on 
My Man reiterates certain masculinist, pornographic conventions: as 
mentioned, scenes end with close-ups of male ejaculation, and one scene ends 



with Sonny ejaculating onto the face of his female sex partner. However, 
through smooth integration with other more commonplace sexual acts, 
pegging is situated as a “natural” heterosexual practice and desire. If Strap- 
On My Man has a message for straight male consumers, it seems to be that 
there is nothing wrong with being pegged and that it is relatively easy to 
integrate such practices into one’s sex life. Furthermore, as with Bend Over 
Boyfriend, Strap-On My Man demonstrates that women can derive pleasure 
from being in the “driver’s seat” and that men can and do enjoy the ride. 

Go to page 4 
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Take It Like A Man 


Unlike Strap-On My Man, Take It Like A Man (Unknown, 2005) does not 
present pegging as a “natural” and relatively harmless variation on traditional 
heterosex. In fact, it depicts pegging as a type of gendered revenge. This is 
made clear in the blurb on the back of the DVD release: 

“Today girls take their revenge, right from the start the action is 
intense as these girls find out just how much fun it is to wear the 
pants, and the cock in the situation. Choking and ass fucking is the 
name of the game. No less than 3 girl cocks per man ass and one 
man-whore even took 4 big black girl cocks. Stay tuned to the end 
for an unbelievable double anal that just keeps going and going.” 

True to this description, the focus in Take It Like a Man is on rough 
sadomasochistic sex. The film is comprised of three scenarios. In the first, a 
group of women hire a male prostitute, Billy, for strap-on sex. In contrast to 
the other pegging videos that I have screened, Billy is explicitly figured as a 
gay prostitute. This is unusual in a porn subgenre that, as previously 
mentioned, actively attempts to reassure its male audience that the featured 
men are straight. However, there are several possible explanations for Billy’s 
gay identity. The film may be addressing female viewers who do not care 
about the sexual identities of the featured men and who might even be 
aroused by the prospect of engaging in sex with a gay man and possibly 
“converting” him. Given the film’s theme of punishment and degradation, 
Take it Like a Man could also be capitalizing on the internal homophobia of 
some of its male consumers, who may wish to be punished for their “deviant” 
desires. Or, perhaps the film is attempting to address open-minded - or even 
questioning - straight men. 

Whatever the reasoning, in the ensuing scene, Billy is verbally humiliated 
(“Suck my dick, you little bitch!”), slapped across the face and ass as well as 
spit on, choked, and roughly fucked by the four women. The women all wear 
black dildos, hence the statement about “one man-whore” who “even took 4 
big black girl cocks” on the DVD’s back cover. Although the women 
themselves are all white, this statement furthers the film’s theme of revenge, 
tinging it with racial connotations. Despite the gender-bending reference to 
“big black girl cocks,” the film reinforces the connection between “big cocks” 
and “black men,” a connection that conjures long-standing racist fantasies of 
black male sexual prowess as well as fears of black male sexual danger. As 
Kobena Mercer states: 

“In the fantasmatic space of the supremacist imagination, the big 




black phallus is a threat not only to the white master (who shrinks 
in impotence from the thought that the subordinate black male is 
more potent and sexually powerful than he), but also to civilization 
itself, since the ‘bad object’ represents a danger to white 
womanhood and therefore miscegenation and racial 
degeneration.” (177) 

One way that whites have dealt with this threat is through the overinvestment 
in or fetishization of the “big black phallus;” a fetishization which allows for a 
disavowal of the underlying anxieties the “big black phallus” provokes. Take It 
Like A Man takes this process one step further through the fetishization of big 
black phalluses that are entirely removed from potentially threatening black 
male bodies. Given that the women wearing the black dildos perform an 
aggressive, violent and misogynistic masculinity, through a chain of 
signification, this scene also reinforces stereotypical associations between 
black men and antisocial behaviors. 

In the second scenario, an unidentified man is tied to a bed and forced to 
fellate and “bend over” for three women after declaring, “Getting fucked is not 
my thing.” This man later ejaculates while performing cunnilingus on one 
woman as another penetrates him from behind. In the third and final 
scenario, a man arrives home from the beach to find his wife having sex with 
two other women. In a more conventional porn, this moment would likely 
lead to a scene of straight male sexual domination in which the “lesbians” 
would be depicted as having been waiting for a man and his penis all along. 
Yet what starts out as an average straight male fantasy quickly becomes 
another rough sex scenario in which the women take turns fucking the 
husband, culminating in an instance of double-penetration. 

As in the opening number, the women in these two scenes enact masculine 
identities. This is similar to the women’s gender behavior reversals in Bend 
Over Boyfriend, but if the women in Boyfriend enact masculine identities, the 
women in Take It Like a Man enact hyper-masculine identities, taking their 
gender-bending performance to a more aggressive extreme. Not only do they 
refer to their dildos as their “cocks” and “dicks,” but they treat the dildos as if 
they were real, stroking them and scratching the fake testicles in displays of 
masculine prerogative. This depiction defies common conceptions of women 
as (sexually) passive and gentle, and it offers a potentially empowering image 
of assertive womanhood. This “feminist” reading is complicated, however, by 
the violence and aggression in which the women participate. That is, it could 
be argued that Take It Like A Man justifies the abusive treatment some 
women experience in pornography by sanctioning the humiliation of 
individuals who perform the sexual role of bottom. From this perspective, 
Take It Like A Man simply reiterates and condones the problematic gender 
dynamics of mainstream straight pornography - namely “male” power and 
“female” submission. 

Yet Take It Like A Man is not a mainstream porn film. It is aimed at a more 
specialized audience and represents desires and pleasures that mainstream 
pornography does not. In this regard, it might be a mistake to view the women 
in Take It Like A Man as essentially male substitutes, simply because of their 



violent and aggressive behavior. As Jill Dolan states in The Feminist 
Spectator, 

“Power is not inherently male; a woman who assumes a dominant 
role is only malelike if the culture considers power as a solely male 
attribute” (68). 

Dolan goes on to argue, 

“Power, sexuality, and desire can be recuperated from the strictly 
male domain, and can assume distinctly different meanings placed 
in different sexual and gender contexts” (81). 

Here Dolan is referring specifically to lesbian performance and pornography, 
but her assertions are applicable to pegging porn as well. Pegging porn’s 
expressions of power and desire are rendered differently than those of 
mainstream straight pornography by virtue of the change in context and the 
reconfiguration of the gender roles depicted. To dismiss the women’s 
aggressive behavior as simply male-identified or patriarchal and the men’s 
submissive behavior as female-identified and weak overlooks the ways in 
which pegging pornography disrupts and re-imagines traditional gendered 
meanings and the display of power, dominance, and submission in 
mainstream pornography. 

Likewise, it is important to keep in mind that films like Take It Like a Man 
offer complex/anfaszes to viewers, and as the pro-sex feminists argued in the 
1980s, sexual fantasies, no matter how non-politically correct, do not 
necessarily translate into a desire for the real thing. As such, although male 
and female viewers can derive pleasure from the violence leveled against men 
in these videos, this pleasure does not necessarily mean a desire to cause pain 
or to be hurt, nor to force someone to participate in pegging sex against their 
will (as we see happen in Take It Like a Man). Indeed, most participants in 
sadomasochistic activities argue that sexual fantasy and actual crime/abuse 
are entirely distinct and that the vast majority of sadomasochistic encounters 
are egalitarian and consensual.[18] fopen endnotes in new window] Dolan 
even claims that sexual fantasy can have a liberating effect, allowing 

“for a limitless re-visioning of a reality that has been hampered by 
strict gender and sexual roles” (81). 

Accordingly, by taking the themes and images of previous films like Bend 
Over Boyfriend to a violent extreme, it is possible that Take It Like a Man 
promotes a re-visioning of our gendered reality by presenting a fantasy in 
which men are no longer in control and assertive women have the power to 
turn the sex/gender system on its head. 

Conclusion 

In the final analysis, it is clear that pegging pornography offers a window onto 
an alternative realm of heterosexual desire and, as is the case with Bend Over 
Boyfriend, sometimes encourages viewers to participate physically. The 
alternative articulation of heterosexuality expressed in pegging pornography, 



which might be termed a “new heteroerotic” or a “queer form of 
heterosexuality,” turns the gender roles associated with “normal” heterosex 
on their head and complicates a one-to-one association between 
homosexuality and sodomy by pulling straights into the fold of sexual 
perversity. To say the latter another way, the fact that pegging involves a form 
of anal sex is significant. For, anal sex has long been regarded as a depraved 
practice, one which, especially in the age of HIV/AIDS, is likely to lead to 
disease and even death. These sentiments have shrouded the practice of anal 
sex in fear and denial. For straight men interested in pegging, the association 
between anal receptivity and effeminacy, weakness and homosexuality, 
heightens this fear and denial. Yet pegging pornography, which to varying 
degrees represents straight male anal receptivity as harmless, natural, erotic 
and fun, works against the embarrassment over anal sex, as well as its strict 
association with gay men. 

In a similar vein, the practice of pegging links its participants with the queer 
project of reinscribing stigmatized practices and resisting sexual shame. 
Sexual shame has been an important topic in recent queer theory. Michael 
Warner, the queer theorist who has perhaps written most eloquently about 
sexual shame, states the following in the opening chapter of The Trouble with 
Normal: 

“The most common judgments about sex assign dignity to some 
kinds (married, heterosexual, private, loving), as long as they are 
out of sight, while all other kinds of sex are no more dignified than 
defecating in public, and possibly less so. That kind of dignity we 
might as well call bourgeois propriety. In what I am calling queer 
culture, however, there is no truck with bourgeois propriety. If sex 
is a kind of indignity, then we’re all in it together. And the 
paradoxical result is that only when this indignity of sex is spread 
around the room, leaving no one out, and in fact binding people 
together, that it begins to resemble the dignity of the human.” (36) 

Pegging pornography, which works against normative representations of 
“married, heterosexual, private, loving” sex, indeed has “no truck with 
bourgeois propriety.” Furthermore, its focus on a queer heterosexual practice 
serves to “spread the indignity of sex” around a room that is inhabited not 
only by queers but by straights as well. 

Thus, one could say that pegging pornography offers a vision of queer-straight 
alliance that transcends mere rhetoric and provides an example of queer 
theory in straight practice. Although pegging pornography may not directly 
promote the kind of (queer-straight) bonding through shame and indignity 
that Warner advocates, at the very least these works allow the knowledge of 
straight male anal pleasure and queer heterosexual practice to be 
disseminated. They also permit straight male viewers to see that they are not 
alone or wrong in their desire to be penetrated. This is a small, but first step 
towards the realization of the (queer-straight) abject camaraderie and world¬ 
making possibilities desired by Warner. Films like Bend Over Boyfriend, 
Strap-on My Man and Take it Like A Man make female-to-male sodomy 
speakable and defend the practice against those who would like to keep such 



anti-normative (straight) practices in the closet and out of view. 

Of course there is a difference between representation and reality and it would 
be utopian to suggest that a new pornographic subgenre can produce real 
world effects. In “From Here to Queer,” sociologist Suzanna Walters chastises 
queer scholars for recklessly celebrating representations of gender play while 
not attending to the realities of social life in a sexist, homophobic world. As 
she states, 

“Rearranging the signs of gender too often becomes a substitute 
for challenging gender inequity. Wearing a dildo will not stop me 
from being raped as a woman or being harassed as a lesbian” 

(856). 

In this regard, there is a risk in overemphasizing the transgressive aspects of 
pegging porn. More pegging porn on the shelves will not necessarily translate 
into more open-minded straight folks in the bedroom or fewer gay bashings in 
the streets. Yet although pegging porn may not inspire a sex/gender 
revolution, it does allow us to glimpse a world in which women are in charge, 
gender trouble is a way of life, anal sex is not shameful, and everyone is a little 
queer. 
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Notes 


1. In the same issue of Jump Cut in which Dyer’s article originally appeared, 
Thomas Waugh disputed Dyer’s claim that the penis/male ejaculation is 
always the central focus in gay pornography. Instead, Waugh argues, many 
“individual sequences” in gay pornography highlight anal pleasure. See 
Thomas Waugh, “Men’s Pornography: Gay vs. Straight,” Jump Cut 30 (March 
1985): 33- 

2. To be clear, although there are hundreds of pegging porn videos currently 
in existence, both within the amateur and commercial markets, the future of 
the subgenre is unclear. Whether pegging porn will prove to be an ongoing 
phenomenon or a temporary trend remains to be seen. 

3. Individual scenes of pegging began appearing in mainstream pornography 
as early as 1975’s The Opening of Misty Beethoven, directed by Radley 
Metzger. 

4. Adult Video News is a trade journal that covers the adult video industry in 
the United States. They sponsor an annual awards show modeled after the 
Academy Awards. 

5. Nan Kinney and Deborah Sundahl formed Fatale Video in 1985, after 
having previously joined forces with Susie Bright to publish the erotic lesbian 
magazine On Our Backs, the sex-positive answer to Off Our Backs, a feminist 
magazine known for its anti-pornography standpoint. Fatale Video provided 
one of the few forums for lesbian sexual expression in the 1980s and early 90s 
and generated greater visibility for lesbian sexuality via the successful, nation¬ 
wide distribution of such videos as Hungry Hearts (1989) and Suburban 
Dykes (1990). Today, Fatale Video continues to produce lesbian pornography, 
but has also expanded its repertoire to include instructional videos like How 
To Female Ejaculate (1992) and non-lesbian-specific works such as Bend 
Over Boyfriend (i998).For more information on Fatale Video and the 
evolution of lesbian pornography, see Heather Butler, “What Do You Call a 
Lesbian with Long Fingers? The Development of Lesbian and Dyke 
Pornography,” in Porn Studies, ed. Linda Williams (Durham and London: 
Duke University Press, 2004), 167-197. 

6. Kegel exercises consist of contracting and then relaxing the muscles that 
form part of the pelvic floor. Kegel exercises are believed to improve muscle 
tone and increase sexual gratification. 

7. Queen does, however, note that not all women feel more masculine in 




taking on the role of penetrator. Likewise, Morgan is quick to point out that 
the role of bottom is not necessarily feminine or passive: that the penetrated 
man is “fucking his partner as much as his partner is fucking him.” f return to 
page 2] 

8. In other words, Bend Over Boyfriend highlights the artificiality of gender 
performance: the fact that anyone can perform masculinity or femininity, 
regardless of their biological sex and there is no necessary connection 
between biological sex and the gender that one chooses to perform. 

9. For more on the “anti-dildo/anti-penetration” position, see Mary T. 
Conway, "Inhabiting the Phallus: Reading 'Safe Is Desire'," Camera Obscura 
38(1996): 143-8; and Heather Findlay, “Freud’s ‘Fetishism’ and the Lesbian 
Dildo Debates,” in Out in Culture: Gay, Lesbian and Queer Essays on 
Popular Culture, ed. Corey K. Creekmur and Alexander Doty (London: 
Cassell, 1995), 328-30. 

10. See, for example, Mary T. Conway, “Inhabiting the Phallus: Reading Safe 
is Desire,” Camera Obscura 13 (1996): 132-160. 

11. Scenes of “strap-on fellatio” are common in the pegging porns that have 
followed Bend Over Boyfriend. 

12. It may be that Morgan ejaculates during his final sex scene with Queen, 
but this is unclear from the way that the scene is shot: if Morgan does indeed 
ejaculate, the camera makes no effort to capture this visually, as it would in a 
more conventional porn film. 

13. Additional pegging blogs and websites include www.lovepegging.com and 
www.straponsalon.blogspot.com. For a list of pornographic pegging websites, 
see footnote fifteen below, [return to page 3] 

14. Not all pegging representations in the popular media have been as 
affirming as the examples that I have listed. For example, in 2007, in the pilot 
episode of Dirt, tabloid editor Lucy Spiller (Courtney Cox) attempts to 
blackmail basketball superstar Prince Tyreese (Rick Fox) with photographs of 
Prince Tyreese being pegged by a prostitute. Unlike the other examples I have 
mentioned, Dirt (re)establishes male anal receptivity as shameful and debase. 

15. A spokesperson from women's erotic emporium Shi claims that, "A few 
years ago 98 percent of our strap-ons were sold to lesbian couples, but in the 
past year straight couples are becoming a significant factor in the 
dildo/harness market and now clock up around a fifth of all sales." As quoted 
in “Strap-on Sex for Straights: Are Two Cocks Better Than One?” Scarlet, 21 
January 2005, (6 January 2009). 

< http: / / www. scarletmagazine.co.uk/ 
archives/2005/oi/strapon sex for i.html > 

16. Xtube is an adult video hosting service on the Internet, which allows 
unregistered and registered users to share adult video content with others. 

17. Pegging porn is available for purchase at www.tlavideo.com and can be 









downloaded for free on www.xtube.com, or for a fee on such Internet sites as 
www.babesballinghoys.com . www.straponscreen.com . www.strapon.com. 
www.ladiesfuckgents.com . www.strapontales.com . www.straponpower.com . 
www.strapondiscounts.com and www.peggingporn.com . Readers interested 
in learning more about the diversity of pegging porn are encouraged to look to 
these outlets. 

18. See, for example, Pat Califia, “Feminism and Sadomasochism,” 
CoEvolution Quarterly 33 (1982): 33-40. Also, an interview with Pat Califia 
that includes links to several of his articles can be found on-line at 
http://www.technodyke.com/features/patcalifai.asp [Return to page 4I 

The author would like to gratefully acknowledge Janet Staiger, Jill Dolan, 
Peter Alilunas and the anonymous reviewers at Jump Cut for their helpful 
feedback on earlier drafts of this essay. 
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From Hostel II, security cameras allow 
guards... 


Torture porn and 
surveillance culture 

by Evangelos Tziallas 

Surveillance is everywhere, and its social ubiquity has led to it being a 
common element or mode of representation in contemporary moving 
image culture. As Thomas Levin has argued, 



...to watch the torture — for “safety 
purposes.” 



A character in Saw II searches the Jigsaw 
Killer’s lair. 


“By the 1990s...cinematic narration could be said, in many 
cases, to have effectively become synonymous with surveillant 
enunciation as such.’Tl Hopen endnotes in new window] 

Surveillance has become a mode of visual production, as in reality 
television shows like Big Brother (TJS, 2001) or films like Timecode 
(2000); it has become a narrative and thematic element, as in Cache 
(2005), Disturbia (2007) The Borne Ultimatum (2007); and sometime it 
serves as both a mode of production and narrative theme, as in The 
Conversation (1974), Sliver (1993), The Truman Show (1998), or the 
British sitcom Peep Show. When surveillance functions as both mode of 
production and major script element, as Levin puts it, 

“It is this ambiguity—between surveillance as narrative 
subject, i.e. as thematic concern, and surveillance as the very 
condition or structure of narration itself— that will become 
increasingly characteristic of the cinema of the 1990s.”[2] 

The prevalence of surveillance in contemporary media is now so vast that, 
for the purpose of this paper, I would like to focus on a small group of 
films that exemplify contemporary discourses on surveillance in a specific 
way. This group of films is collectively known as “torture porn.” 

The label “torture porn” refers to a loose association of feature fiction 
films featuring scenes of extreme violence and torture. David Edelstein 
coined the phrase in his 2006 New York Magazine article as he quickly 
surveyed a common trend of violent representations in popular cinema. 
The catchy term became a trendy buzzword and now torture porn is 
considered a horror sub-genre in its own right. [3] Although I will in part 
investigate torture porn as a cinematic sub-genre, my goal is to 
demonstrate the centrality of surveillance in these films as shaping 
narrative elements, modes of presentation, and iconographic motifs in 
ways that convey deep anxieties about the alteration of “the gaze.” 


Surveillance in torture porn allegorizes larger cultural and political trends 
















The same character, now in Saw III, 
recognizing it is now she who is under 
surveillance when she discovers a video 
recorder in her closet. 


in panoptic (the few watching the many) and synoptic (the many 
watching the few) subjectivities. Surveillance metonymically 
encompasses looking and the complex and ambivalent nature of looking 
and being looked at, and these elements of human social life are currently 
undergoing radical transformation due to technological advancements 
spurring on a “culture of surveillance,” or “surveillance culture.” As 
Nicholas Mirzoeff has noted, 

“Since the 1970s, one of the striking phenomena that have 
come to make visual culture seem a vital topic has been the 
convergence of spectacle and surveillance.”[4] 


“Surveillance” and the larger category, “image,” are merging together into 
surveillant images. If these two methods of representation have united, 
then this union requires us to investigate how the act of looking follows 
this social and technological change and what the ramifications of this 
merged, or altered, cultural gaze are. Looking is biological; gazing is 
cultural. As culture evolves, so too does the gaze. 



A character in Saw IV monitors the torture directly with his eyes and 
onscreen with computer monitors. 



Torture porn is a sub-genre invested not just in looking or visibility but in 
panoptic and synoptic watching and hyper-visibility, which are rendering 
privacy and invisibility a thing of the past. The label “torture porn” 
combines reference to two of the most intense bodily acts and visible 
bodily representations; “porn” (sex) and “torture” (violence). The label 
itself is symptomatic of the extreme forms of visibility that torture porn 
engages with, bringing the body, but most importantly, visibility to the 
foreground. These films are partially concerned with “torture” and 
“porn,” but their consistent underlying structure rests on the sub-textual 
desires of looking embedded within “torture” and “porn.” Indeed 
“torture” and “porn” are actions and/or representations designed for 
maximum visibility. 

“Torture” and “porn” come to represent two increasingly intertwined 
discourses: first, the loss of privacy brought upon by, and commonplace 
attitude towards, institutional/corporate/government surveillance (the 
culture of surveillance); and second, our appropriation of surveillance as 
a form of entertainment (surveillance culture). I argue that torture porn is 
an extreme reaction to the Bush administration’s post-9/11 surveillance 
protocols and policies. Entangled with various issues and anxieties 






A “self-surveillance” video of a man raping a 
woman plays on the rapist’s television in Saw 


IV. 


relating to the ubiquity of surveillance, we have now also culturally 
appropriated surveillance as a form of entertainment. In his book The 
Culture of Surveillance Staples argues, 



When panoptic technologies are lacking, 
such as in Hostel’s portrayal of not-quite- 
Westernized/ technologized post-Soviet Bloc 
Slovakia, the town’s people combine their 
synoptic gazes to surveil their victims. 



A character in Saw follows a man—with 
whom he will eventually be locked in a 
grungy bathroom. 



Now he's monitoring and recording that 
man's every move. 


“As a society, we have become obsessed with the gaze of the 
videocam, not only because we perceive that it brings us 
‘security’ but also because we are fascinated by the visual 
representation of ourselves.”[5] 

The ever-looming presence of potential surveillance, either via 
our own “videocams” or CCTV, makes us “comfortable with, 
and even drawn to, the idea of being preserved on tape.” [6] 

The converging of these forms of surveillance suggests that a 
contemporary psychoanalytic approach to understanding 
gazing (voyeurism, scopophilia, exhibitionism) requires a 
nuanced expansion and re-conceptualization. 

Toronto writer Hal Niedzviecki investigates the effect of surveillance 
within pop culture phenomena in his 2009 book The Peep Diaries. For 
Niedzviecki, 

“Peep culture is reality TV, YouTube, Twitter, Flickr, MySpace 
and Facebook. It’s blogs, chat rooms, amateur porn sites, 
virally spread digital movies...cell phone photos—posted 
online—of your drunk friend making out with her ex¬ 
boyfriend, and citizen surveillance.”[7] 

Peep culture then, is “a cultural movement steeped in and made possible 
by technological change.” It implants the belief, “You need to know. You 
need to be known. ”[8] Why do onlookers jump around behind news 
reporters filming on location? Because they know they will be seen on TV. 
People used to avoid walking into strangers’ pictures, now they often 
jump into the frame because they know they will be uploaded onto 
Facebook or Myspace, or Flickr, increasing their visibility. Niedzvicki’s 
book casts a wide net, weaving personal observation, experience and 
interviews into an exploration of contemporary “surveillance culture.” 
Topics he investigates include the following: reality television, celebrity 
“news,” amateur porn, serial YouTubers, camboys/camgirls, social 
networking, GPS obsession, government surveillance, spying technology, 
the urge to “confess ourselves,” and the dissolution of community and 
identity. His thesis is that we have entered an age where surveillance 
proper (military/security/institutional) has merged with and is 
appropriated by cultural industries and individuals, resulting in new 
surveillance-inspired forms of representation and entertainment. We 
have entered into an age defined by 

“wanting to know everything about everyone and, in turn, 
wanting to make sure that everyone knows everything about 
[us].”[ 9 ] 

In short, people live for the surveillance gaze. Niedzvicki does not see this 
as a positive turn of events, as surveillance remains a key tool of 
corporate and governmental power. People’s desire to rid themselves of 
their privacy has dangerous consequences, and the underlying fear and 
anxiety about these consequences is what torture porn draws upon and 
implicitly replicates. 









Indeed, surveillance is everywhere in torture porn. The films I focus on 
—Saw (2004), Saw II (2005), Saw III (2006), Saw IV (2007), Saw V 
(2008), Hostel (2005), Hostel II (2007) and Captivity (2007)—display an 
endless array of surveillance technologies such as cameras (security, 
photographic, video, cellphone), computer monitors, VCRs, televisions, 
and communal synoptic gazes. The omniscient presence of surveillance in 
these films, however, also indicates both the role and the effect 
technology has had in influencing our desires and expanding our ability 
to represent what was once unrepresentable. In torture porn, surveillance 
is not entertaining; it is dangerous. This cultural anxiety towards 
surveillance expressed in fiction is intertwined with post-9/11 social fears 
of institutionalized surveillance. For Foucault, surveillance is about the 
desire to regulate, discipline and “normalize” behavior, making deviancy 
obvious to onlookers. After 9/11, hysteria over “potential terrorist 
behavior” was epitomized by the “If You See Something, Say Something” 
campaign, a crusade intent on transforming the average citizen’s 
common, passing glances into a massive, active, paranoid surveillance 
network where everyone is monitored and scrutinized by everyone else. 

Torture porn is a post-9/11 U.S. horror subgenre. As Hollyfield remarks, 
writing about Hostel, 

“The contemporary horror film’s potential as cultural 
document that navigates the tensions between American 
nationalism in the ‘War on Terror’ era and the globalized 
world [is] similar [to how director Eli] Roth’s horror 
filmmaking predecessors dealt with Vietnam.”[lo] 

These graphic films use excess to express the trauma inflicted on the 
American national consciousness. Fear—the fear of being killed in a 
random terrorist attack, the fear of being watched, or the fear of being 
kidnapped and labeled a terrorist—has affected the United States after 
9/11. As such, it is no surprise that torture porn films would purposely or 
inadvertently mold their narratives after the multiple reports which have 
flooded the newswire of individuals being kidnapped, detained and 
tortured, whether wrongfully or rightfully, at sanctioned and 
unsanctioned prisons and “detention centers.”[ll] In all the torture porn 
films, people are kidnapped for reasons beyond their knowledge and 
detained, confined, and tortured. Such an immersion in the nether 
regions of U.S. political and social consciousness was made explicit in the 
film Captivity’s banned advertisement, which featured four sectioned-off 
quadrants containing images to represent each of the four narrative high 
points, “Abduction, Confinement, Torture, Termination.”[i2] 













Banned poster for Captivity 


Part of the anxiety that these films respond to and capitalize upon is the 
threat of being constantly, unknowingly watched and monitored, with the 
looming threat of potential “correction” and punishment via abduction or 
torture. Politically, most of these threats pertain to Muslims, Arabs, left- 
wing organizations, or any groups or individuals that have dared, or were 
at least perceived as though they dared, to oppose or resist the Bush 
Administration’s ultra-conservative agenda. This “threat” was less likely 
to be felt by conservative leaning individuals or organizations. This is of 
course the point of surveillance: “Don’t do anything we, those in power, 
do not like or we will label you a threat and neutralize you.” Surveillance, 
in this respect, is almost always conservative as it is meant to define and 
detect “abnormality”or that which challenges “the norm,” or status-quo. 
In contemporary times, what was terrifying about the Bush 
administration’s use of surveillance, however, was its lack of secrecy, 
indeed the flaunting of it, including its racist and anti-liberal focus. [13] 
The Bush administration’s use of surveillance was itself infected by 
surveillance culture. 


Here I will begin my analysis by tracing out the semantics of the label 
“torture porn,” delineating how the films engage with the politics of these 
two loaded terms, and their relation to surveillance after 9/11. In 
examining the words “torture” and “porn,” I will look at some of the ways 
the phrase “torture porn” came to refer to a sub-genre of extreme horror 
films. Torture porn is about the politics of torture and porn’s visibility. I 
then move on to a discussion of the horror genre proper, focusing my 
attention on spectatorship, arguing that torture porn breaks down 
gendered spectatorship, situating it on a more political axis. As a case 
study, I analyze the act of gazing in relation to the Abu Ghraib photos and 
move from there to take a closer look at the representation of surveillance 
in torture porn. Finally I would like to contemplate the ideological and 
cultural consequences of “voyeurism” and “surveillance”and their 
increasingly intimate relation in contemporary culture. 



One of the killers in Captivity watches 
Jennifer struggle and panic as she slowly is 
buried in sand. Note that the torturer- 
voyeur's headphones and tilted-back chair 
position suggest “masturbation.” 


Defining historically contingent terms 

When I tell people “I’m working on an article on ‘torture porn,”’ I always 
have to mime the quotation marks, and then follow up with, “Not porn 
where people are ‘tortured,’ like S/M, but the sub-genre of horror films, 
like Saw and Hostel.” Even though no one verbally says anything, their 
faces unintentionally show relief after my explanation. “Oh,” they usually 
say, “That’s cool. I love/hate those movies.” Upon being told whether thus 
person love or hates “those films,” I am then asked, “Why are those 
movies called ‘torture porn’? It’s not porn, people aren’t fucking.” I have 
difficulty in responding with a quick and simple answer considering how 
on a purely visual level, torture porn’s obsession with bondage and 
contraptions create dark “scenes,” giving it an S/M feel. Part of the 
difficulty for me is that concrete definitions of “torture” and “porn” 
remain elusive, so I start my own investigation here of “torture porn” with 
the very concepts of “torture” and “porn.” 


In this decade, the United States has faced a contentious public debate 
over definitions of torture. For example, despite photographic evidence 
from Abu Ghraib and the explicit knowledge of “waterboarding,” many 





Passports in Hostel II being scanned ... 



... and electronically wired to computers ... 



... and blackberries all over the world for 
“auction.” 


people in the United States, including most politicians, deny that the U.S. 
government sanctions torture. With respect to waterboarding, for 
example, Department of Justice statements, Senate committee hearings 
and CNN “special investigations” on waterboarding have yet to yield 
“conclusive” answers as to whether or not this action constitutes 
“torture.” Of course many key figures and ordinary people do believe it is 
torture, and that the CIA and Bush Administration were simply playing a 
game of semantics to poorly disguise their illegal actions. Of particular 
interest to me, when the Abu Ghraib photos were leaked to the media, 
was how quick the conservative right was to dismiss the images and the 
abuse they portrayed as “pornography” and the actions of “a few bad 
apples.” For Defense Department officials, too, this was an isolated 
incident. Following the initial reaction, conservative pundits, journalists 
and academics were quick to project their anti-pornography beliefs onto 
these images. For many, “It Was Porn That Made Them Do It,” a 
sentiment Frank Rich satirically explored in an article of the same name. 

[14] 

Suffice to say that strong arguments about the photographs’ nature were 
made by both sides of the “torture “or “porn” debate. Were they evidence 
of torture? Yes. Were they pornographic? Also yes. The images 
simultaneously look like extreme, amateur S/M porn, and photographic 
evidence of meticulously calculated, by-the-book torture techniques. 
Nudity, humiliation, bondage, sensory deprivation via blindness, 
disorientation, etc., are standard operating procedures long researched 
and taught as methods of interrogation to CIA operatives. [15] These 
images sparked outrage not only because of what they showed but also 
because they were indefinable.[16] As Katrien Jacobs notes: 

When the Abu Ghraib photos were revealed to the public, 
several critics use the word loarporn to denote the soldier’s 
eroticized and self-conscious sadistic representations of 
prisoners. Warporn refers to a blurring of abuse and war 
mythologies as Sadean fictions...[perceiving] these images of 
abuse, not as war documents, nor as porn scenes evoking 
arousal, but as a new representation of a liminal scene. [16a] 



A character in Saw II recognizes and points 


This relatively short-lived discussion about the Abu Ghraib photographs 
reminded me of the “porn wars” during the 1970s and 1980s. In 1989 
Linda Williams’ critical text Hardcore dared to investigate moving image 
pornography as a popular cinematic genre in its own right, worthy of 
analysis and study. This landmark book affected the trajectory of 
discourses around pornography on a larger cultural scale. Williams’ study 
decentralizes the question, “Is pornography good for woman or bad for 
woman?”—while the author slyly constructs her analysis favoring the 
“pro-sex” side. For her, pornography is a genre akin to the musical. [17] 
Like the musical, narrative pornography focuses our attention on the 
interludes between the narrative moments, and like the musical, these 
interludes construct a vision of bliss between men and women. William’s 
study has, of course, been criticized, even by herself, but her work has 
opened the doors for what is now considered “porn studies.” 


This recent, growing field of research continues to raise and sometimes 
answer many questions about pornography, including attempts to define 











... to the surveillance camera in the corner of 
the room which watches and monitors her 
and the rest of the group’s behavior... 



...as does a character in Saw V. 



its loose and porous nature and to further consider it as a genre of 
cinema. Two recent Jump Cut articles, one by Magnus Ullen, the other by 
Jon Lewis provide some important insights into this discourse about 
pornography.[i8] In attempting to re-define pornography, Ullen directly 
criticizes Williams for taking a textual approach to studying it, arguing 
that pornography lies not in the text but in the spectator’s hand(s). Ullen 
discusses the “pornographicity of porn,” arguing, 

“A theory of pornography must be a theory of the mode of 
reading which the consumption of pornography habitually 
involves, which is to say that it needs to be a theory of 
masturbation.”[i9] 

Pornography then is not necessarily about explicit sexual representation 
but rather about the text’s intention to elicit sexual arousal as the 
reader/viewer uses these texts as masturbatory aids. Although this may 
seem obvious when thinking about pornography, Ullen’s argument 
removes agency from the text, placing it both figuratively and literally in 
the spectator’s hands. Ullen’s argument opens up the definition of 
pornography to allow for a wider range of texts to be considered 
pornography. For Ullen, sexual visibility is not determinant, but 
subjective. 

Jon Lewis explores a different aspect of defining pornography in his 
article on art-house cinema featuring explicit sex. This genre, “art-house 
porn,” is defined by both its exhibition venue, the art-house cinema, and 
its scenes of graphic “real sex.”[2o] In attempting both to define this sub¬ 
genre and to ascertain why individuals, studios, and investors would 
financially risk making these volatile works, Lewis examines the blurry 
threshold between porn and “legitimate cinema” featuring real sex. For 
Lewis, the difference between “porn” and “art-house porn” is partly a 
matter of bourgeois taste, with “porn” associated with low-class 
entertainment. In contrast, “art-house porn” does not aim for sexual 
excitement but uses sex to create a more “real,” more intimate filmic 
experience. Pornography, like torture, is also a game of semantics. To 
Lewis, this kind of serious semantic play was exemplified by the 
Clinton/Lewinsky affair: 

“When President Bill Clinton maintained that he ‘did not have 
sex’ with Monica Lewinsky, he was, according to a certain 
narrow definition of the phrase ‘to have sex,’ telling the 
truth.”[2i] 


Saw V— reverse shot of the camera she was 
pointing to. 


To define “torture porn” however, is even more elusive as this phrase 
relies slightly less on visual presentation and more on ideological and 
psycho-social representations for its currency as a meaningful term or 
label. “Torture porn” is partly about the label’s individual discourses, 
torture and pornography, but is more about their visual intersection. 
Thus, “torture porn” is not porn and does not feature “real” sex, yet there 
is something “pornographic” about it. These representations within 
“torture porn” are too visible and feel as though they are “illicit.” Lewis, 
pointing to this linguistic slippage, suspiciously chooses to end his article 
with a discussion of the perplexing U.S. viewer’s preference for graphic 
(simulated) violence over (non-simulated) sex—using Saw IV, a “torture 




porn” film, and Short Bus (2006), an “art-house porn” film, as examples. 
This “slippage” is only furthered by the cameo appearance of gay porn 
superstar Francois Sagat in Saw VI. It is a symbolic integration of “porn” 
into the violent narrative vis-a-vis the pornstar. 

So then why the term “torture porn”? Why combine these two volatile 
words to describe a cinematic sub-genre. Edelstein seems to use the 
terms as vernacular coefficients, appropriating their colloquial 
significance. In a sense, people can say that they “get off’ on the torture 
sequences in these films, in the same way that they “get off’ when they 
watch porn. There are many contemporary films that feature sequences of 
torture including True Lies (1994), The Cell (2000), Syriana (2005), and 
Casino Royal (2006), which are not considered torture porn. Their 
torture scenarios are not the narrative focus nor intended appeal of those 
films. As Ullen defines pornography by its intent, masturbation, we can 
define “torture porn” by its intent. People watch porn to get off, so in this 
instance, they watch torture porn to “get off’ on the torture. This follows 
director Eli Roth’s own description of late 8o’s horror as “gore-porn,” 
where 

“the true impact of horror is drained away and the motive for 
these movies becomes just a way of fast-forwarding from one 
death to the next.”[22] 



A crude nod to its now self-aware “torture porn” label occurs in Saw IV 
when a victim’s blood spurts across the room and onto a series of 
close-up photographs of the dead women’s faces the torturer has 
killed. Edelstein notes how “the spurt of blood was equivalent to the 
money shot in porn.”[23] Such a shot in torture porn perverts a 
common theme in contemporary amateur porn: ejaculating all over 
photographs of people’s faces. The inability to control one’s image is 
equated as an act of violence. 

Current colloquial usage of the word “porn” added on to another word 
transforms it into an associative suffix, whereby that which it describes or 
is associated with becomes manipulatively prurient. Porn has become a 
pseudo-suffix that gets attached to something that is not sexual, yet 
obviously meant to entice you. For example “art-house porn” combines 
“porn” (real sex) and the art-house film, while something like “food porn” 
utilizes images or displays of food meticulously designed to entice 
purchase. With respect to torture porn, the films’ torture sequences are 
usually the main draw; the narrative is constructed around them. These 
films rely on the promise of graphic torture to fill seats, in the same way 
graphic sex scenes sell narrative porn films. But this is only part of the 




Francois Sagat in Saw VI 


reason why this sub-genre has been labeled “torture porn,” and is only 
one part of their appeal. 

To give an example of this kind of slippage between “torture” and “porn” 
in critical discourse and the colloquial appropriation of “porn” as 
meaning prurient enticement, I’d like to refer to Morris Dickstein’s article 
The Aesthetics of Fright, an article originally written in 1980 during the 
height of the “porn wars.” Dickstein argues that “another feature of the 
new wave of horror is a hardcore pornography of violence” which is 
“made possible by the virtual elimination of censorship.” He incorrectly 
concludes the horror film and porn are one and the same since 


“the portrayal of explicit sex and of graphic violence developed 
in tandem.”[23] 



Francois Sagat the Pornstar 


Dickstein, although obviously politically biased, not only demonstrates 
that this linguistic association pre-dates Edelstein’s coinage but also 
exposes how Edelstein’s idea could potentially be negatively 
appropriated. [24] The term “torture porn” marginalizes “low” texts 
because it seems to reduce the films to their graphic images, depleting the 
narratives of their potential political significance and, most importantly, 
their complex pleasure. 

Part of “torture porn’s” pleasure lies in its imagery. However, the 
narrative adds to pleasure by contextualizing audio-visual spectacle and 
indeed can be a source of pleasure in itself. As Noel Carroll has argued, 
horror cinema’s “narrative may be the crucial locus of our interest and 
pleasure.”[25] Rather than violence, or as Carroll puts it, “object-horror,” 
being the films’ central focus, “the way that manifestation or disclosure is 
situated as a functional element in an overall narrative structure” may be 
the source of horror’s appeal. [26] For example, narrative pleasure is 
particularly important in films where the killer is unidentified or 
unknown. In these films, the withholding of information or visual stimuli 
until, for instance, the killer or monster pops out of nowhere (emphasized 
by loud music) is a significant horror convention. Importantly, such a 
convention is usually missing from torture porn, where all the victims are 
confined and all the victimizers known and probably visible. In torture 
porn, it is not about when it happens but how it happens. The narrative 
strategy changes in these films, but narrative design is still a key element 
of audience pleasure. 


In terms of another narrative strategy, Carol Clover’s masculinized- 
female horror-movie hero and survivor, the “Final Girl,” is not only a 
common character in horror cinema, but one whose presence transforms 
the narrative pattern into a familiar “genre” pattern. Part of Clover’s 
thesis is to demonstrate how identification in horror cinema begins with 
the male killer, but then transitions over to the female victim turned 
survivor. The “Final Girl” narrative plays a guiding role in some popular 
torture porn films such as Hostel’s“Fina\ Boy” Paxton, and Captivity’s 
Jennifer and Hostel ITs Beth as “Final Girls.” 








After killing his would-be torturer and escaping the torture complex, 
Paxton, in a train station bathroom, takes revenge on the man that 
killed his friend. 


Elisha Cuthbert’s Jennifer appropriates a male button-up shirt, 
discovers and takes possession of a very large shotgun and castrates 
her captor by shooting him in the groin. The “gun-as-appropriated- 
phallus” is made all the more obvious when comparing her weapon to 
the knife her captor wields. She has more penis/power than him. 


Beth with her captor’s penis caught in between the blades. 


By outbidding her captor for her life, she turns metaphorical 
“castration” into literal castration by cutting off his penis. 


Part of horror’s appeal then is our desire for the victim to face his/her 
(usually her) victimizer and defeat her/him (usually him). Hostel IT s 










Beth takes the Final Girl to her ultimate, popular-culture-inspired, 
feminist conclusion when she literally castrates her would-be victimizer, a 
desire invigorated by him calling her a “cunt.” Beth has made her distaste 
for the word very obvious earlier on in the film, and near the end, when 
her captor utters that word, the audiences’ expectation and desire for 
Beth’s ultimate victory are set up via this narrative strategy. Narrative 
pleasure plays an important role in both horror films and the torture porn 
sub-genre, albeit in somewhat different ways. 

Horror cinema, torture and porn all feature and use the body as a focal 
point of pleasure and desire, expressed in different ways. The horror film 
represents violence; real-life torture is actual violence usually not meant 
to be captured; and pornography is actual sexual activity that is meant to 
captured and represented. These three realms of social practice and 
intertwined discourses weave together simulation, actuality and actuality 
as simulation. The focus on the body in porn and horror is meant to elicit 
visceral reactions in the spectator’s body, as is the representation of 
torture or the witnessing of actual torture. 

Focusing on just horror and pornography momentarily, the spectatorial 
body and the represented body have been historically conceived as a 
common thread amongst “low” genres such as these. In her article Film 
Bodies: Gender, Genre and Excess, Williams explains how melodrama, 
horror, and pornography are perceived as “low” or “gross” genres, and 
she locates their sub-cultural status in their focus on the body. Due in 
part to their bodily association, these genres are commonly deemed 
excessive, sensationalist spectacles. Because these films center their 
narrative in both the characters’ and spectators’ bodies, they differ from 
“high” genres that supposedly only impact the mind. Preference for the 
mind over the body has a long history in the West, beginning with 
Platonic philosophy and continuing on with Christianity. The body is 
frail, diseased, weak, “sinful;” the mind is strong, rational, “divine.” For 
Williams, class-related tastes use the mind/body split to interpret 
“explicitness.” The poor and uneducated are associated with the body; the 
bourgeois and intelligentsia with the mind. Certain film genres become 
associated with “mindless entertainment,” requiring no thought or 
scrutiny; they seem designed only to manipulate the body. Films with 
“maximum visibility” seem to put “it” all out there on display, with no 
subtlety or nuance, which would require “critical engagement.” Hatred 
for these genres—melodrama, horror, porn—and for torture porn in part 
indicates a class-based moral judgment. 

Discussing the three genres’ visual excess, Williams writes, 

“The body spectacle is featured most sensationally in 
pornography’s portrayal of orgasm, in horror’s portrayal of 
violence and terror, and in melodrama’s portrayal of 
weeping. ”[27] 

These films complement their visual representations aurally with “cries of 
pleasure in porn, screams of fear in horror, sobs of anguish in 
melodrama.”[28] As Williams describes horror and porn, the body and its 
sounds in porn are associated with pleasure, while in horror, the body 
and its sounds are associated with pain. 
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There is, of course, a connective thread between torture and porn—the act of 
looking. Indeed torture and porn are all about visibility, about making 
visible our ability to inflict pleasure or pain on the body. Torture and porn 
are about witnessing our ability to induce sensation in the other’s body and 
having that power visually and aurally validated. This is a critical juncture. 
On one side, viewers have pleasure (porn); on the other side, they have pain 
(horror). In torture porn, the line is not only blurred but non-existent, as the 
pain-pleasure division of looking, hearing and feeling dissolves. 

Williams herself noticed this trend and criticism almost two decades ago: 


Saw III. Victim attached to a “cross-like” 
device which will twist his appendages off. 
His nudity allows for maximum visibility of his 
suffering and in the context of this film, 
highlights its religious connotations by 
visually signifying him as a “Christ-like” 
figure. 


“Pornography is today more often deemed excessive for its 
violence than for its sex, while horror films are excessive in their 
displacement of sex onto violence.”[20] [ open endnotes in new 
window] 



From Hostel : Josh in the bordello. Notice how the neon lights transform 
this into a pseudo “technologized,” or virtual space, as if Josh is in a 
computerized version of a real bordello, foreshadowing the link between 
this space and its actions, and the guards’ porn watching in the torture 
space 



Josh walks in on a pleasurable S/M scene after mistaking the man’s 
screams as painful. 











Guard watches porn on his mini laptop in torture complex. The laptop, as 
a sign, visually aligns this space with the bordello earlier on in the film 
and vice versa. 



Saw II. There is absolutely no narrative need 
for this man to be top less, let alone, bottom¬ 
less, and in a pair of sexy blue lycra bikini 
briefs. All of the violence is located on his 
face. I am personally disturbed by the fact 
that every time I watch this movie my eyes 
race back and forth between his crotch and 
his attempt to poke out his own eye. I believe 
this frenetic gazing is intentional. The very 
act of looking from his genitals (porn) to his 
face (torture) stitches these two focal points 


Such an increasing sadomasochistic interchangeability is specifically 
addressed in the first Hostel film when Josh walks through the hallway of a 
neon-lit bordello and hears screams coming from inside one of the rooms. 
Alarmed, he opens the door to help the individual being harmed only to 
discover a leather-clad dominatrix sitting on top of a semi-nude male 
slapping him in the face. He mistakes the screams of pleasure for screams of 
pain. This slippage between “torture” and “porn” is inversely repeated later 
on when a guard in the torture complex watches porn on his laptop; screams 
from those being tortured mix with screams from the porn movie playing on 
his laptop. Torture is diffused into and confused with sexualized spaces and 
vice-versa. 

“Torture porn” as a term thus not only refers to its close association with the 
body but to the way in which the body is consumed by viewers and used in 
the films. Torture porn goes beyond sexualizing violence; it is hyper- 
sexualized violence. While horror cinema is about watching sexy, scantily 
clad, big-breasted woman running away from killers and then being stabbed 
with big thick knives, torture porn goes further by stripping these actresses 
and actors of their clothing, rendering the violence caused to their fragile 
bodies completely visible. This association is explored by Gabrielle Murray 
in an article on the body in pain and its placement within the torture porn 
sub-genre. [30] The characters’ nude or barely covered bodies not only 
hyper-sexualize the violence but allow us intimate access to their pain. The 
examples are numerous. 




together forming “torture porn." 



A victim in Hostel II. 



Saw III. In an “S/M scene gone wrong,” Troy 
must free himself from the chains before the 
bomb goes off. He does not really need to be 
in his underwear as the chains are attached 
to his limbs. 


Nudity in cinema, especially in horror, is rarely necessary on a narrative 
level. There are always, as Lewis indicates, ulterior motives for using nudity 
or sex. In torture porn, the heightened level of nudity complements the 
more intense spectacle of violence, but it also allows for the maximum 
visibility of pain to be tinged with sexual overtones. The point here is not 
necessarily to judge the appropriateness of the nudity, but rather to 
demonstrate that in this horror sub-genre, nudity or near nudity is a much 
more common style of representing the body. The victims in the horror 
genre are almost always clothed, mostly because they are busy attempting to 
escape their victimizer. In horror, the characters’ wounds are not as visible 
as they are in torture porn due in part to the temporal nature of horror’s 
violence. The chase (or keeping the female victim in some sort of peril) in 
horror is prolonged, but death is usually quick. In contrast, in the torture 
porn sub-genre, the wounds’ visibility complements the drawn-out duration 
of the violence, thereby complementing the narrative pace and presentation. 
As such, torture porn perverts patterns of sexual arousal and narrativized 
methods of sexual representation. Instead of the body being sexually 
stimulated towards pleasurable orgasm, or, la petite mort, it is instead 
painfully stimulated towards death, or, la mort. 

Earlier films such as Saw, Saw II, Hostel and possibly Saw III were 
created/released prior to Edelstein’s article being published. However, 
Hostel II and Captivity seem to actively engage with the label “torture 
porn,” especially by using women as protagonists. By probing the 
intersection of “torture” and “porn” (and discourses related to torture and 
porn in general), the films self-referentially display an awareness of their 
desired status as torture porn. Indeed both of these films are about the 
construction of femininity and its root in misogynist patriarchy, placing 
female bodies and identities at the intersection of sex and violence. Prior to 
her torture in Hostel II, Bijou Phillips, who plays the character Whitney, is 
tied to a chair in front of large mirror to be “prepped,” a mirror which is 
reminiscent of a Hollywood starlet’s dressing-room mirror.[3i] Her 
constrained placement in front of this mirror cruelly forces her to confront 
the perversity of “femininity” as a cultural construction filtered through 
capitalist enterprise such as advertising, “Hollywood” cinema, and 
pornography. 



Whitney practicing her “come fuck me” move in front of a mirror. 




Whitney in a “masquerade” suggesting femininity is a performance. 



Whitney getting ready for her “close-up." 



Saw. His almost nude body allows us to see, 
thereby making it more likely we will feel, this 
man’s pain. 


Twice before this scene, Whitney is shown in front of mirror performing for 
herself—once sexually and once in a masquerade. She surveys herself, aware 
of her own womanly performance and how she will be seen. [33] Here, 
surveillance and performativity are linked via her awareness of her 
femininity and the film’s traditional use, both in casting and in script, of 
female beauty to appeal to the viewer’s voyeuristic pleasure. By centralizing 
femininity, Hostel IF s narrative thus enacts a more reflexive discourse on 
torture porn by highlighting the sexualization of the (female) body and 
enacting violence on it. This connection in the film between torture, porn, 
and femininity is further supported by choice of location, with some of the 
sequences shot at the Big Sister brothel in Prague. In fact, Big Sister is a 
bordello completely rigged with surveillance cameras which stream live sex 
shows to viewers on the Internet. [34] 

Another film, Captivity, also utilizes femininity to anchor its narrative and 
themes as torture porn. Torture in this film is directly linked to 
pornography. The film is about two brothers who kidnap women and use 
torture to remove their defenses and make them even more vulnerable. In 
Captivity, Jennifer, a model-actress, gets kidnapped and tortured as one 





Saw. This character’s nudity is partially 
narrative. He is covered in flammable gel. 
Had he been clothed, he would have been 
able to simply remove the clothing. 
Regardless, for this “torture” to work, he 
needs to be mostly nude. This “scene” is 
based on his nudity. It only “works” if he is 
nude. His nude body, therefore, takes 
precedence over the “torture.” 



Saw III. A nude woman hangs from her 
wrists and is slowly doused in water in this 
large freezer. She will literally freeze to 
death. 


brother, Ben, remains upstairs and controls the surveillance apparatus and 
experiences what Jennifer does through mediated images while the other 
brother, Gary, poses as a captive. As Jennifer (like the previous women) is 
tortured, she seeks security in Gary and, as she is meant to, eventually 
develops affection for him. Through a mixture of visual (surveillance) and 
physical (torture) conditioning, they can modify and control Jennifer’s 
behavior, disciplining her into having sex, thereby producing “porn.” The 
brothers’ ultimate goal seems to be for Gary to fuck the female victim while 
Ben watches from upstairs on the monitors. 

Near the end of the film, when Jennifer eventually escapes from the 
basement, she discovers a scrapbook filled with page after page of collages 
and instructions on the brothers’ system. The instructions blend images of 
torture, porn, other violent sexual practices on women by men, and the 
brothers’ own photographs. This scrapbook not only reveals “woman” as the 
men’s fantasy construction but implies that sexual desire for women is 
intrinsically manipulative and violent. The scrapbook is the embodiment of 
torture porn; it is a calculated, cold construct which weaves porn (sex) and 
torture (violence) together. 

For example, Ben emphasizes the mechanization of sex in contemporary 
culture when he praises the mediated representation of sex for its 
predictability. When he explains his viewing pleasure to Gary as, “You’re 
inside her. I’m inside her,” Ben indicates a contemporary development in 
pornography—the dissolution of authenticity and the collapse of actuality in 
relation to the image, highlighting new discourses about virtual 
pornography. Taking up such an issue in a theoretical way, in Screening 
Sex’s concluding chapter, Linda Williams broadens the spectrum of her 
analysis of pornography from strictly narrative sexual representations to 
virtual representations. She takes as an example Interactive Sex Simulators 
(ISS)—using Digital Playground’s Virtual Sex with Jenna Jameson as a case 
study. On that website, sex simulators allow men to take on the position of a 
faceless (headless) digital body (specifically, penis) and dictate how it will 
fuck Jenna Jameson. This collapsed relation between body and image is 
further articulated by “gonzo” style filming, a now-prevalent style 
popularized by digital and on-line technology whereby the entire sexual 
encounter is shot in a POV long-take, from an (almost always the male’s) 
embodied position. When this disembodied penis is “inside her,” 
presumably the viewer is also “inside her.” 

In Captivity, Ben is constructed as the presumed “average male” porn 
viewer—overweight, working-class, balding. Like the average men who use 
ISS’s and Internet porn, Ben uses Gary's thin, gym-toned body as an avatar, 
a digital stand in for himself. For Ben, watching and then joining in via 
masturbation are the same as intercourse. Like Baudriallard’s simulacrum, 
the real and the reproduction are no longer different. In gonzo porn, as in 
the ISS that was discussed and Ben’s surveillance in the film, not only does 
the image have an ever more tenuous relation to a pre-filmic sexual event 
but so does our embodied connection to visuality. As Zizek argues: 

“The common notion of masturbation is that of the ‘sexual 
intercourse with an imagined partner’: I do it to myself, while I 
imagine doing it with or to another...What if, even as I am doing 
it with a real partner, what ultimately sustains my enjoyment is 
not the partner as such, but the secret fantasies that I invest in 
it?”[ 35 ] 


For Zizek then, 



Captivity. Personal photographs, fashion 
magazines, pornographic comics, the “raw 
materials” the brothers use to construct their 
scrapbook. 


“the hard lesson of vitural sex is not that we no longer have ‘real 
sex’...[but] the much more uncomfortable discovery that there 
never was ‘real sex.’” [36] 

For Zizek, physical sex is just masturbation with flesh rather than plastic or 
one’s own hand; fantasy, rather than the body, dominates the experience. 
Part of the viewer’s discomfort with Ben’s belief lies in the violent way the 
film narrativizes this evolution of sexual desire. Captivity’s plot confronts 
ways in which technology’s use reveals new and hidden intricacies of sex. 
Virtual sex and eradicating private sex life as a result of amateur 
porn/hidden-camera porn are libidinal supports of surveillance culture. 



The social constructivist approach to sexuality. The cliched 
captain of the football team and the head cheerleader. This 
critique of classic Americana strikes at the core of American 
sexuality. 



Instructions mixed with fear and violence, which will eventually 
lead to ... 



... sex. The “real” is equal to the simulated drawings. 


So far I have focused my attention on the “porn” part of the “torture porn” 
label, but what about the “torture”? In the very first sentence of his article 
defining the sub-genre, Edelstein asks, 

“Seen any good surgery on unanaesthetized people lately?”[37] 

A key element of torture porn is the meticulous, cold, and calculated method 






in which pain and violence are performed on the bodies. In horror cinema, 
the violence is almost always “warm-blooded,” the end result of a chase. Or 
violence comes from surprise attacks on the body (multiple gunshots/stab 
wounds) where the killer is interested in killing, not the method or 
presentation of the violence, nor how much pain is inflicted on the victim. 
That is, in many films the killer wants to kill the victim, not torture him/her. 
In contrast, in torture porn, death is not the main narrative focus or 
character goal, but it is the by-product or end result of torture. After the 
victim’s body has been fully used up for the torturer’s pleasure, it must be 
disposed of, like a used tissue or condom. Torture porn is about slow, 
drawn-out, controlled, premeditated pain being inflicted on the body; it is 
about visibility, not invisibility. It is not about the unknown but the all-too- 
known, not about anticipating when or how the violence will occur but 
confronting what remains clearly before your eyes. 



From Saw III. Detective Allison Kerry has her 
ribs pulled out by this mechanical “angel of 
death” machine. The metal claws which dug 
into her ribcage transform into demonic 
wings. The emphasis on her ribs and its tie 
to the female body make the spectacle a 
religious allegory, invoking the myth of Eve. 
Narratively, the film asks us to “return to the 



The wall of weapons in Hostel displays an organized arrangement of 
weapons for the clients/torturers to choose from. This character feels the 
gun is “too American” opting for more “old school” methods. A gun 
causes violence from a distance, he wants to feel the carnality of his 
victim’s suffering. He wants his weapon to aid in the creation of this 
intimate bond, not distance him from it. 

Visual representations of torture cannot be divorced from their cultural 
climate. Saw III is the most overt torture porn film to engage with post-9/11 
politics and culture, with a plot based on the theme of religion. The film’s 
central torture narrative deals with Jeff, a self-loathing husband who cannot 
get over the loss of his child. His marriage and relationship with his 
remaining child fail as he sinks into depression. Those responsible for his 
child’s death—the bystander who did nothing, the drunk driver who ran 
over his son, and the lenient judge who sentenced the driver to only six 
months in jail—have been abducted by the killer Jigsaw (seen over various 
Saw films), providing Jeff with a unique opportunity. Jeff is also abducted 
and told he can enact revenge by letting Jigsaw’s torture contraptions 
torture and kill the other captives, or he can forgive them and save them 
from their suffering and eventual death. The plot’s adherence to a revenge 
narrative astutely invites the viewer to take an active role as torturer. Jeff 
himself is a torture victim, whom Jigsaw forces to face his 
fantasy/nightmare; Jeff is also a torturer, as the fate of “his” victims rests 
“in his hands.” By identifying with this main character, spectators then are 
placed in both the torturer/victim positions, and Jeff s decision-making 
process actively invite them to reflect on what they would do in the same 













beginning,” Saw, for potential clues, while 
the overall theatricality of the spectacle, 
emphasized by slow motion, coloured 
lighting, and her unnecessarily lifting her 
arms towards the sky, mocks Passion’s 
excessive visual presentation of religious 
violence. 



From Saw III. Jeff fails to save the drunk 
driver who is tied to this crucifix device which 
eventually snaps his neck. He kneels before 
this “Christ-like” figure. 



Hostel II. The victim, Lorna, is hung nude, 
up-side down over a basin in preparation for 
her torturer, a woman who goes by the 
pseudonym “Mrs. Bathory,”[32] who will lie 
underneath her and ... 



... mercilessly slash her body to death, 
allowing her to ... 


situation. 

Religious imagery abounds in the film and is used as a narrative device, so 
that the theme of religion itself further layers the film’s torture discourse. 
Not only does the film invite us to reflect on and feel torture, but also it 
becomes an indictment of one of torture’s biggest supporter, the religious 
right. Its violent theatricality recalls The Passion of the Christ (2003) but it 
is even more perverted than the torture in that film, which led Edelstein to 
group Passion in with other torture porn. [38] 

Responding to not only Passion’s brutal imagery but also its sinister “call to 
arms” for fellow “Christian soldiers,” Saw III critiques how religion has 
been used as a tool for revenge. Before Jigsaw gives Jeff an option to save 
the drunk driver, Jigsaw on a tape recording asks Jeff, “Does do unto others 
as they would do unto you apply here?” The film’s emphasis on religion is 
even used in its advertisements that visually focus on teeth, referencing the 
Old Testament dictum, “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” After 9/11, 
religion as a tool of violence once again dominated social consciousness, 
with the religious right insisting that radical Muslims must be stopped by 
the United States as God’s chosen—Christian—land. 

Does the presentation of violence make torture porn so different? What 
about torture in other films and television shows? Surely the television 
series 24, which features sequences of torture, also negotiates aspects of 
U.S. culture and politics after 9/11. Both 24 and the Saw series deal with 
torture in a “ticking time-bomb” scenario. Torture in 24 is represented as 
necessary to extract information during periods when law-enforcing 
characters are “racing against the clock,” such as when a bomb is about to 
explode. The Saw series uses this “race-against-the-clock” scenario in a 
more perverted way, placing all of the victims in a “deadline” situation, but 
so as to deter their rational capacities and initiate their “fight-or-flight” 
response. In 24 torture is almost always successful in helping authorities 
save people; in the Saw series, it is not. 24 sees torture as potentially 
valuable and necessary; Saw mocks this belief by constructing the “ticking 
time bomb” scenario as a period which diminishes the victims’ cognition 
and is therefore dangerous to them. However, this mode of presenting 
torture is specific to the Saw series and not Hostel, Hostel II or Captivity, 
and finally cannot be seen as a major element of the sub-genre. 

Thus far I have attempted to engage with the politics of the terms “torture” 
and “porn,” attempting to recognize some of the thematic characteristics 
and iconographies which shape the representations in torture porn, making 
it its own unique sub-genre. It should be recognized, however, that genres 
and sub-genres are porous. I wish to demonstrate how their being situated 
within a torture porn discourse reflects commonalities and individual film’s 
structures relating to said discourse. In order to further engage with these 
films as part of a “sub-genre,” we must contextualize them within the horror 
genre, and this is what I turn to next. 

Torture porn as part of the horror genre 

What I wish to look at are some common elements in horror cinema and 
explain how torture porn displays, alters, or rejects these generic codes. My 
intent is to demonstrate how torture porn evolves the genre with some 
interesting results, most importantly, the way in which spectators look. [39] 

I contend here that torture porn is primarily structured by the fact that 





... drench herself in her victim’s blood. The 
torturer writhes with ecstatic pleasure, 
rubbing her victim’s blood all over her body. 
This is perhaps the penultimate image of 
“torture porn;” the sexually charged pleasure 
in completely immersing oneself in someone 
else’s suffering. A case can be made for the 
victim’s need to be nude, however this 
woman’s nakedness serves no purpose 
other than to re-enforce, and bring, the label 
“torture porn” to its visual conclusion. 



The collection of weapons available to the 
torturers in Hostel. Their presentation is 
reminiscent of a dentist or surgeon’s tray of 
tools. 



surveillance is altering social consciousness and our desire to look and be 
looked at. These films point to a change in our visual desires, desires now 
influenced by surveillance technology’s ability to create, distribute and 
access a seemingly endless stream of visual content without limit or delay. 
Not only can people rarely escape surveillance, but they also learn to desire 
through the surveillance gaze and apparatus usually by narcissistically 
placing themselves at the center of it. [40] To locate torture porn within the 
horror genre, I would make the following generalization. As discussed 
above, the horror genre is heavily invested not only in the body and looking 
at the body but also in the act of looking itself. The horror film is committed 
to voyeurism, but torture porn, I argue, is invested more in surveillance. 

Situating torture porn within the horror genre will allow me to focus on the 
history of the gaze in horror and how and why torture porn alters this gaze. I 
begin this analysis by placing these texts within the broader spectrum of the 
horror genre, looking at how they reflect or diverge from certain 
iconographic and thematic genre conventions, and hypothesizing the 
significance of the films’ allegiance to, or deviation from, horror. 

“Genre” is the term given to a group of films that draw from and perpetuate 
certain common conventions, motifs, styles and narrative patterns. As Sarah 
Berry-Flint puts it, 

“According to popular usage, film genres are ways of grouping 

movies by style and story; a ‘genre film’ is one that can be easily 

categorized with reference to a culturally familiar rubric.”[4i] 

When you go to see a horror film, you know there will be a killer or killers, 
whether human (identifiable, or unidentifiable), imaginary, undead, or 
monstrous who will seek revenge on, or just randomly attempt to kill, a 
group of individuals. When you go see a torture porn film, you know people 
are going to be tortured in a graphically explicit and dramatic way. 

As Thomas Shatz notes, genre involves iconography, which is 

“the process of narrative and visual coding that results from the 

repetition of a popular film story.”[42] 

When you go to see a horror film, you expect, and desire, to be scared. You 
expect, violence, screaming, things and people popping out of nowhere, 
weapons (knives, guns, chainsaws), dark lighting, empty or isolated spaces. 
Although torture porn adheres to some of these conventions, in horror the 
thrill is seeing whether you can handle being scared, while in torture porn 
the thrill is seeing whether you can handle the confrontation with looking at 
carnal, sadistic, bodily violence. Pleasure lies in being tested, but in horror, 
the pleasure is derived more from narrative devices, while in torture porn it 
is derived from visual confrontation. In horror, viewers may half cover their 
eyes when they register that the act of violence is about to occur and quickly 
turn their heads as soon as it does. In torture porn, an internal countdown 
begins once the violence begins, testing how long viewers keep watching, 
before or if they turn away. 


Hostel. The weapons are meant to be visible 
to the victims. 







Hostel. Not only are the weapons visible, but the torturer brandishes 
the weapon(s) in front of his captive’s face. He wants him to know that 
“it’s going to hurt;” he gains additional pleasure from watching and, 
therefore, feeling his victim’s fear rise in anticipation. Notice also the 
torturers’ costume. They look like an S/M fetish version of a surgeon, 
or, dentist. 



In Saw III, a doctor is kidnapped by Jigsaw and forced to perform 
surgery on him. This makeshift hospital is located inside his torture 
complex (warehouse) and the association between the precision of his 
surgery and the surgery-like precision of his tortures are further 
emphasized by the editing. The juxtaposition the two spaces and their 
respective events are equatorial. 

It is because “each genre film incorporates a specific cultural context” that 
“patterns of sameness both arise, and are necessitated to create genre.”[43] 
If filmmakers wish a work to be considered “genre,” they must incorporate 
some aspects of the desired genre for familiarity and marketability yet be 
different enough to be “new” and financially successful. The more generic 
elements used and referenced, the more of a “genre” film it becomes. Even 
in the horror genre there are further sub-genres, such as the religious horror 
film, the slasher film, the teen slasher film, the monster horror film, etc., all 
of which borrow from “horror-proper” yet differentiate themselves enough 
to form their own grouping. As a way of differentiating themselves, sub¬ 
genres also borrow from each other and other genres. Even in torture porn, 
the Saw series slowly transforms into more of a detective thriller, while the 
Hostel films incorporate aspects of the roadtrip/teen sex comedy[44], and 
Captivity can be seen as a more extreme “kidnap” movie or “woman-held- 
hostage” film. So what do these films have in common in spite of their 
narrative and thematic differences which make them torture porn? What 
aspects of the horror genre do these films share in common, and what 
conventions diverge from horror? 




Vaginal weaponry as a convention 


Saw III. The three teeth not only reference this as the third installment of the series, 
but ingeniously points to the three victims Jeff will unsuccessfully attempt to save. 
Each death is represented by a tooth. 

Perhaps the most fascinating convention unique to torture porn is the 
overwhelming presence of “vagina dentata” or “vaginal weaponry.” Horror 
is a traditionally symbolically phallic genre, notorious for its “misogyny.” It 
is generally perceived as a masculine genre invested heavily in male sexual 
anxiety. In horror, phallic weapons are the norm, but in torture porn, 
especially in the Saw series, vaginal weaponry dominates. In terms of props 
and mise-en-scene, while phallic imagery symbolizes the erect penis and 
penetration, torture porn’s vaginal weaponry is spatial and contraption-like 








A round, sharp toothed band saw about to 
rip Whitney’s face off in Hostel II 



The pit of dirty needles in Saw II 



Pit of dirty needles. 



Close-up of a “bloody box” in Saw V. Here, 
the two final survivors must bleed out a 
certain amount of blood by letting a saw slice 


and engulfs and suffocates, rather than penetrates the character. 



The notorious sand “box” torture in Captivity is used to advertise the film. Notice the 
tiny tear in Cuthbert’s shirt and the fact that the sand is acts like a push-up bra, 

“lifting and separating” her breast. The box symbolizes “vagina;” she is literally 
drowning in, and being murdered by, feminine excess. 

Such a mise-en-scene exemplifies the way in which torture porn brings 
issues of femininity and sexuality to the foreground. In the horror genre, in 
contrast, two enduring staples are the dominance of male killers [45] and the 
grossly disproportionate amount of screen time given to the female victim’s 

























open their hand and arm before the door 
which traps them opens and lets them free. 



A “box” tightly fitted around a character’s 
head which will fill with water and drown him. 



A character in Saw II sticks her hands into 
this box through two holes in order to grab 
the needle inside which can cure her from 
the poison seeping into the boarded-off 
house. Serrated razors are attached to the 
holes. The more she pushes her arm in, the 
more they cut her. She cannot remove her 
arms without cutting them off. She is stuck 
there bleeding to death. This is “fisting” gone 
wrong. 



These massive metal “lips” in Saw will rip her 


terror. The body count in horror is generally even between men and women, 
but men are killed off quickly, while women’s terror gets drawn out over 
larger periods of time. Women have to scream and run and fall and get up 
and struggle and run some more, and finally get killed, or reveal themselves 
as Final Girls. In torture porn, on the other hand, there are a surprising 
number of female killers including Shawnee Smith’s Amanda in the Saw 
films as Jigsaw’s victim-turned-accomplice and Hostel Hs “Mrs. Bathory.” 
In an alternative ending available on Captivity’s DVD, Jennifer herself 
becomes a killer, taking revenge on men who have specifically targeted 
women as victims. In the first and second Hostel films, men and women 
work together to lure male and female victims to Bratislava to be sold for 
torture. In those films, as Hollyfield has argued, 

“The female Elite Hunting employees subvert gender, producing 

consequences that disrupt the behaviour structure.”[46] 

Torture porn’s investment in containment and claustrophobia transforms 
the entire setting into a “vaginal space” and weapon. Here, the settings 
connote violence since the act of containment/confinement is itself an act of 
torture. In this way, the sub-genre’s masculinization of femininity produces 
some interesting queer energies as traditional dichotomies of gender roles 
and genderedness become diffused. 

In torture porn, except for Captivity, an equal if not larger portion of screen 
time is dedicated to men’s prolonged suffering. Saw depicts two men locked 
in an abject bathroom together, mentally and then physically tormented. 

The rest of the Saw films also feature more male than female victims, with 
much more screen time dedicated to male suffering. In the first Saw, a male 
killer focuses all his attention on two male victims. The plot of that film 
reminds me of Freud’s case where a woman felt she was being followed and 
photographed by a photographer; a deluded fantasy brought upon by guilt 
for an affair. To Freud, her paranoia was a sign of her “homosexuality,” as 
Freud in general considered paranoia a telltale sign of homosexuality; this 
sense of “being watched” suggested one had something to hide. [47] In Saw, 
Dr. Gordon is also having an affair except he really is being followed and 
photographed by a photographer. Surveillance in this respect is queered in 
the film, and the plot seems to use it to transmit a sense of queer desire. 

In all the torture porn films, gender is mixed up and usually queered. In 
Hostel, potentially queer character Josh sends the wrong signal to an older 
(assumingly) gay gentleman. This older man ends up purchasing Josh, 
stripping him down to his underwear and torturing/killing him. In Saw III, 
victim turned victimizer tortures numerous male (and female) victims. In 
Hostel, all the visible victims are male except for one Japanese woman, Yuri, 
and most of the clients are men. In Captivity the brothers’ relationship is 
more than subtlety queer. One cannot tell if Ben is interested in the women 
his brother Gary fucks or in watching Gary fucking with a “Straight Guys for 
Gay Eyes” (a gay porn website) incestuous gaze. [48] Traditional male killer 
and female victim scenarios are subverted in torture porn, disrupting both 
gender power dynamics and unleashing queer sexual energies meant to be 
kept at bay by this older killer/victim genre convention. Furthermore, if the 
female body in the horror genre was the locus of male anxiety or 
heterosexist male prurience, then what anxieties are being communicated 
by transposing killer/victim genders? When the viewer takes pleasure in 
seeing these male bodies, these bodies must be punished through mutilation 
and suffering as a way to disavow this threat. [49] In his critique of Laura 





jaw off if she fails to obtain the key located in 
another, temporarily sedated man's stomach. 



From Saw V. The walls slowly close, 
crushing him. 



Character from Saw II trapped in a furnace, 
soon to be burned alive. 


Mulvey on the gaze, Paul Willemen quotes Freud’s belief, 

“At the beginning of its activity, the scopophilic instinct is auto¬ 
erotic: it has indeed an object, but that object is the subject’s own 
body.” 

Willeman concludes, 

“If scopophilic pleasure relates primarily to the observation of 
one’s sexual like, as Freud suggests, then the two looks 
distinguished by Mulvey are in fact varieties of one single 
mechanism: the repression of homosexuality.”[50] 

Why are torture porn films so invested in gender politics, and why do these 
more explicit queer sexual energies manifest themselves and permeate such 
an extreme sub-genre? Perhaps these films react to mainstream media’s 
slow but increasing acceptance of (certain kinds of) gay and lesbian 
sexuality and more incorporation of female characters who defy 
conservative constructions of gender traits and roles. Interestingly the 
women in torture porn, unlike their murderess predecessors, do not seek 
revenge but pure sadistic pleasure. This is an exceptionally important 
divergence from the few horror films which feature female killers (except, of 
course, Jennifer if we count the “alternative ending”). While homosexuality 
was either kept at bay in horror or punished for its perversity (such as in 
The Silence of the Lambs, 1991), in torture porn same sex desire is not 
exclusively punished but is rather an integral part of the broader narrative 
discourse. Despite this integration of queer sexuality, I am, however, 
concerned about Captivity’s overall conservative and regressive suggestion 
that misogyny is rooted in disavowing homosexual desire. 

Images of queer sexual energy and disavowal of homosexual desire 



Saw. Male captives on both left and right sides. The Jigsaw killer in 
the middle pretending to be a random dead body, giving him a front 
row seat to the action. The homoerotic energy is complimented by 
the enclosed homosociality of the space and its location in a site of 
cultural, sexual and political importance to gay men, the public 
bathroom. Jigsaw’s “concealed” presence in the space makes him 
the ultimate voyeur, and the presence of the surveillance camera 
behind the mirror is reminiscent of police surveillance in public 
bathrooms throughout the 1970s and 1980s. 




The possible closeted character iis stripped and prepped for torture. 
Being tied up and having his legs open and the camera at crotch- 
level, combined with the leather fetish “torture” costume, embeds 
this scene with a gay S/M vibe. 



Hostel II. The victim’s leg says pain, but his face, possibly, says 
pleasure. Notice also the “romantic” decor. The table on the left 
turns this into a perverse gay “date,” except instead of eating dinner 
together, one gets eaten by the other. 



The brothers in Captivity share an intimate moment, and a piece of 
sushi. The sushi can be read as a misogynistic symbol for “vaginas;” 
they share and consume their victim’s vaginas as way to connect 
with each other through the surveillance apparatus. 



In preparing to rid themselves of Jennifer Ben asks, “Just as well we 
do it right now, ready?” To which Gary replies, “Ready.” Gary then 
spontaneously stabs his brother with a knife when the brother 
refuses Gary’s request to let Jennifer live. This can definitely be read 
as a form of violent gay sex. Asking whether he is “ready” to kill 
















Jennifer can be doubly read as asking if Gary is ready to penetrate. 
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Abjection and the spaces of torture 



Characters from Saw II revisit the torture 
space in Saw. Notice the floor is stained with 
blood and the corpse of the victim who was 
left to die at the end of the first film. 



The leftover index of violence in Abu Ghraib 
only adds to the space's abject quality. 



A woman hung in a freezing shower until she 
dies in Saw III, a film which actively engages 


Perhaps then, these unconventional representations are responding to 
another series of images which challenge gender roles and traditional 
sexuality. I speak about the historical disruption in sexual imagery that 
came about with the mass publication of the Abu Ghraib photographs. My 
intention here is not to suggest that torture porn films are directly molding 
their representations after, or in response to, the Abu Ghraib images despite 
some rather disturbing iconographic similarities. 




Iraqi detainee from Abu Ghraib [50] Iraqi detainee from Abu Ghraib 

I do not consider these documentary images the inspiration for torture 
porn’s iconographies and narratives, [51] fopen endnotes in new windowl 
but rather I think it is important to recognize and engage with the unique 
public discourse that arose after the Abu Ghraib photos were released, 
specifically in relation to gender and sexuality. 

With respect to gender, one image, that of Lynndie England holding a 
cigarette between her lips and pointing with gun-shaped fingers to a 
blindfolded Iraqi prisoner’s genitals, received the most attention in the 
media and is of particular importance. The image did not incite outrage 






























with post-9/11 U.S. politics of torture and 
revenge. 



Manadel al-Jamadi, killed in a prison shower 
during interrogation at Abu Ghraib. His 
murderers are known but have never been 
tried. 



The infamous photo of England. It should be 
noted that the image was actually cropped, 
cutting out another female guard standing to 
the left of England. 


Acknowledging the camera's gaze and 
performing for it 


because it showed a person exercising power over the powerless, but rather 
because it was of a woman exercising power over a man—a white woman, an 
U.S. soldier with power over a blindfolded naked Iraqi man. England’s rigid 
stance, the phallic (hands-free) cigarette in her mouth, her two hands 
shaped liked guns pointing at the Iraqi prisoner’s penis suggesting 
castration via shooting (similar to how Jennifer killed Gary in Captivity )— 
these traits present her as a hyper-masculine woman, something the media 
found to be just as reprehensible as torture. In fact, her (and Sabrina 
Harman’s) minimal presence in the few images posed a delicate conundrum 
for feminist critics.[52] On one hand, the media turned the women into 
jokes or victims, yet on the other hand, these women transgressed their 
gender roles by being aggressors. 

The Abu Ghraib images reinvigorated discussions about torture, porn, 
homosexuality, proper sexuality and gender. However, most of the early 
discussions were selectively tailored to promote certain political agendas 
rather than engage with the images’ complexity. These are porn, liberals like 
porn, liberals are to blame and are evil; or these are torture, conservatives 
like torture, they are to blame and are evil: the critical debates enacted a 
“torture/porn” dichotomized discussion. Although I believe the torture porn 
sub-genre in film is, at least in part, inspired by these polemic discussions 
about torture and porn, it is not my intention to revisit these discussions or 
debates, in which others have gone into the political issues in depth. [53] 
Rather, the images’ relevance here pertains to their visual associations. The 
Abu Ghraib photographs have brought sexualized violence into U.S. 
consciousness. Their infusion with and espousal of surveillance and 
surveillance culture enact a specific kind of cultural and political 
constellation of visual rhetoric unique to our time. 

The gaze: from voyeurism to surveillance 

In theorizing the horror film, Carol Clover’s key work Men, Women, and 
Chainsaws provides against-the-grain readings, arguing that horror’s 
representations, specifically of gender, are neither simple nor stable. I have 
already discussed Clover’s “final girl” and the modern cross-gender 
incarnation of the “final boy” and how these characters function in shaping 
the narrative. I wish now to focus now on Clover’s discussion of 
identification. Although Clover’s book uses horror as a case study, her 
analysis of spectatorship breaks down the rigid dichotomy of Mulvey’s 
theory from the 1970s by suggesting that one need not identify with one’s 
own gender. [54] That is to say, male viewers do not necessarily and are 
certainly not forced to identify with the (usually) male killer, and that 
women need not identify with the (usually) female victim. For Clover, male 
spectators could identify with the female victim and female spectators could 
identify with the male killer. She opens up the spectrum of identification in 
part to refute Mulvey’s assertion that women inhabit a perpetually 
masochistic subject position and men a sadistic one, or Christian Metz’ 
denial of a potential male masochistic position. 

By allowing for cross-gender identification, Clover endows men with the 
capacity for masochistic viewing, and woman for sadistic viewing, thereby 
granting both genders a form of spectatorial agency. This concept of 
spectatorial identification simultaneously rejects some popular notions that 
mainly men can and do take pleasure in causing pain and that women are 
forced into, and may only understand pleasure through, pain, which is 
subsequently forced upon them. What Clover allows for is not only cross- 









The infamous thumbs up. 



gender identification but a fluidity of identification. That means men and 
women can switch their identification mid-film; they did not have to choose 
one position and remain faithful to it throughout the course of a narrative. 
[ 55 ] 

The horror film has definitely changed since the 1970s and 1980s, and 
torture porn’s careful construction of subject positioning not only 
encourages the cross-gendered identification positions seen by Clover but 
begin to approach a “genderless” practice. That is to say that one of the 
innovative features of torture porn is not only the variable array of male and 
female victims, killers and nude bodies, but also what I believe is a 
conscious configuration of a political, rather than gendered, subject. I am 
not naive enough to suggest that gender (sexuality, race, class, nationality, 
etc.) does not play a factor in shaping one’s experience, subject positioning, 
or understanding of a film, or that these films are geared towards female or 
equally gendered audiences. What I am suggesting is that unlike previous 
horror films which were geared towards male audiences, these films seemed 
to be geared towards U.S. audiences. Subject positioning in these films are 
thought across stronger political and, therefore, ethical lines. 

To return briefly to the Abu Ghraib photos, those images, like amateur porn, 
are actions being performed primarily for the anticipated gaze behind the 
camera as well as for the prisoner onlookers and for themselves. Indeed the 
“performative” and “theatrical” nature of the torture scenes in torture porn 
are similar to the images of torture at Abu Ghraib in that they anticipate and 
reflexively acknowledge the future viewer’s gaze. Furthermore, the media’s 
acquisition of many of the photographs establishes that an understanding 
existed where everyone knew that the guards and their actions could be 
documented and recorded at any time. [56] As Nina Martin has argued, 

“The awareness and acknowledgement of surveillance produces 

pleasures in performance and gives rise to exhibitionism.”[56b] 

Despite shots from a higher level suggesting surveillance[57], it is the 
camera’s commonplace use by soldiers which makes the images 
participatory. In images where smiling guards give the thumbs-up to the 
camera, their gesture acknowledges the multiple gazes intended to see one 
performing for the camera. The thumbs-up does not just say “Hey, look at 
me,” but “Hey, I know you are looking at me and this is me acknowledging 
your gaze and performing for it.” In fact, in that aspect, the Abu Ghraib 
images also remind a viewer of the performative aspect of much of amateur 
porn, where guys give the thumbs up to the camera while receiving oral sex 
or having intercourse. 

This is what makes the photos from Abu Ghraib so problematic. From the 
guards’ perspective, they are posing while torturing for the sake of the gaze, 
so to some extent the gaze spurs on their desire to torture. As these illicit 
images made their way throughout the prison, they became “viral.” What 
strikes the viewer now as uncanny about the published photos is this hook: 
the viewers’ desire to see meeting the guards’ desire to be seen. On a deeper 
level, we of course cannot forget the Iraqi prisoners forced to perform for 
both the military personnel and the camera’s gaze. The detainees are often 
blindfolded, robbing them of the right to look back, emphasizing their 
powerlessness within this specific visual economy. This “forced 
performativity” is repeated in a parallel way in torture porn, whereby the 
victims are “forced to perform” for the victimizer as well as for the 
spectator’s gaze. This kind of plotline about forced performativity points to 


An example of amateur porn's self reflexivity. 


an amalgamation of sadistic voyeurism and surveillance. 



Granger and Harman stitching up a prisoner 
at Abu Ghraib. 



Mission Accomplished, the ultimate post- 
9/11 thumbs up. 


The surveillance gaze in torture porn 
narrative and mise-en scene 



Saw II. The filmic camera begins in the 
torture room and slowly zooms out of the 
room and ... 


The relation between torture, surveillance, and visibility can also be 
evaluated in cinematic terms of camera work and its effects. As Clover has 
pointed out, 

“The jerky vision of the first-person murderer is a cliche of 
horror.”[58] 

The POV shot highlights the genre and medium’s affinity for voyeurism. In 
torture porn, however, the minimal use of direct POV shots from both 
victim and killer opens up a spectrum of identification. The POV shot in 
horror highlights voyeurism’s invisibility. The killer is invisible in horror; we 
the spectators are invisible. Torture porn, however, deals with excessive 
visibility. Everything in torture porn is acknowledged as a performance for 
not only the torturer but for the camera and surveillance apparatus. 
Voyeurism suggests limits on visibility. The horror killer’s POV shot both 
reveals the victims and consequentially obscures them via the very act of 
watching them from a distance, from behind blinds or through the bushes, 
etc.. Surveillance’s relation to torture porn, in contrast, suggests limitless 
visibility, an all-encompassing gaze that desires and has the ability to see 
everything. 

Our surveillance culture is marked by an obsessive desire to record 
everything and, in some respects, be recorded by everything. A consistent 
cinematographic motif in torture porn is the constant alignment between 
the filmic camera and story camera’s surveillance lens. Even when the 
surveillance apparatus is missing from the storyline, the films, at times, 
position the camera at a “surveillance angle.” Such a “surveillance angle” 
refers to a high level shot, tilted downward at a 45 degree angle, usually 
taken from the corner of the room (where surveillance cameras are generally 
located). This angle appears throughout Hostel, signifying surveillance, 
standing in for the lack of the physical camera’s presence. 

Another example is in the recent film Pornography: A Thriller (2009) 
where the character Michael becomes obsessed with the suspicious holes in 
the corner of his ceiling. The audience is given numerous reverse shots from 
the surveillance angle referencing and embodying the space of where the 
surveillance cameras used to be, suggestively foreshadowing Michael’s 
discovery that surveillance cameras were indeed installed in the corners of 
the room. In fact, I have found that the “surveillance angle” has become a 
common motif widely used in narrative cinema, signifying surveillance even 
if the film is not explicitly, or even implicitly, about surveillance. [59] This 
angle is synecdochic of our time. 

It is this “acknowledged” surveillance gaze that constructs a spectator 
position across a political axis. As Hollyfield concludes his analysis of 
Hostel, he remarks, 

“Roth directly implicates his audience...Roth’s films hold his 
audience culpable for the current cultural climate, refusing to 
allow their horror to become a means of catharsis or blame to 
fall on one particular entity.”[6o] 

By guiding the spectator to become both torturer and torture victim, 
spectatorship in torture porn is tantamount to participation. In this way, the 
surveillance gaze is enacted to criticize the very act of watching and more 
importantly, the desire to watch. By appropriating this hyper-visible gaze, 








... into Jigsaw’s lair. 



At a later sequence, viewers are shown a 
close up of the screen and the filmic camera 
slowly zooms ... 



... back into the torture space in Saw II. The 
camera allows Jigsaw to be both “voyeur” 
and “monitor.” 



torture porn seeks to indict the cultural appropriation of the surveillance 
gaze. If as Clover has noted, “eyes are everywhere in horror cinema... 
because, more crucially than any other kind of cinema, it is about eyes,”[6i] 
then torture porn as contemporary texts privileges the all-seeing mechanical 
eye of surveillance, or in the case of Hostel, the combined synoptic gaze. 
Torture porn films are allegories about excessive looking, about hyper¬ 
visibility. Indeed everywhere in the films, characters are constantly forced to 
confront the act of looking. 

Characters are not only consistently punished for their gaze but are 
punished for being looked at; what the films punish is visibility. Surveillance 
seemingly implies there’s a system that keeps us safe; constant visibility is 
supposed to mean security. Torture porn inverts this belief. In torture porn, 
when you are watched, you are in extreme danger. These films literalize 
Foucault’s statement that “visibility is a trap.”[62] When visible, the 
characters are in actual traps. Torture porn is censorious of our constant 
visibility, suggesting that a lack of invisibility actually puts us in danger. 

Because horror films are so invested in primal libidinal energies such as sex 
and violence, the punishment of these libidinal energies charts certain 
narrative and thematic elements in the genre. Edelstein points out that 
horror cinema is predicated on narratives about “masked maniacs [who] 
punished nubile teens for promiscuity,” while the “victims [in torture porn] 
are neither interchangeable nor expendable.” For Edelstein, torture porn’s 
victims are “decent people with recognizable emotions.” These are not 
vacant bodies whose sole purpose is to add to the film’s body count 
(although this happens at times in the Saw series). They are characters with 
more depth and complexity. Because, as Gabrielle Murray discusses, torture 
porn is so invested in eliciting visceral reactions in the spectator’s body, the 
films cannot rely solely on spectacle but require a deeper connection in 
order to make an impact. When the scripts develop characters instead of 
caricatures, viewers develop a greater emotional investment in and 
connection with the victims, thereby making the characters’ pain and 
suffering all the more intense for the spectator. The characters become 
people with flaws, not flawed people; they are average and more like the 
viewer sitting in the theatre or on their couch. 

Furthermore, torture porn often punishes U.S./Western decadence and 
consumption. In Hostel, the men are ignorant of the culture they are 
immersed in. These characters reflect how most of the world perceives the 
United States and Western Europe. They have no interest in the people or 
spaces other than how they can use and consume those things for their own 
selfish satisfaction. These men are not anomalies. The same can be said for 
the women of Hostel II who go to Bratislava to be pampered at a luxury spa; 
the script uses a typical narrative of the wealthy Westerner visiting a 
developing nation to exploit the relative cheapness of a luxury resort. [63] In 
the Saw series, the characters who are kidnapped or tortured are guilty of 
ouer-consumption; too much sex, drugs, and investment in personal desire 
and satisfaction. Jigsaw consistently punishes those who are born into 
privilege and leverage this for evil (Troy in Saw III, all the characters in Saw 
V). They are too selfish, thinking solely about their own wants. In Saw II 
and V, two male characters die because they refuse to work together as a 
team, placing their interests over those of the group. Captivity’s Jennifer 
symbolizes the American dream. Her punishment is an allegorical 
punishment of Americana and the U.S. lifestyle of consumption and empty 













The surveillance gaze most disturbingly 
manifests in Saw IV where police agent 
Riggs’ gaze is slowly aligned with that of 
Jigsaw’s. We as spectator are invited to see 
what Jigsaw sees in order to ... 



... feel what Jigsaw feels. The gaze is 
directly linked with the body. We are looking 
in order to feel. Indeed the entire film is 
about Jigsaw’s attempt to convince the 
police agent, an “authorial” figure, as well as 
the audience that the people being punished 
deserve their punishment. Similar to Jeff in 
Saw III, Riggs is tortured less by Jigsaw and 
more by his own conscience and conflicting 
desire to see “his” victims be punished for 
their unpunished crimes. Shots like this are 
some of the few examples of POV shots 
used in “torture porn,” emphasizing the 
sadomasochistic subject being constructed. 
Riggs dually functions as both Jigsaw’s and 
our “surrogate.” Through Riggs, we more 
than symbolically become torturer. We are 
forced to ask ourselves, as pseudo torturers, 
“Would I let them go? Or would I punish 
them?" [62] 



Hostel. An example of the “surveillance 
angle.” There is no surveillance camera in 
this room. 


investment in celebrity. 

Although torture porn attempts to present a “liberal critique” in an 
otherwise extremely reactionary genre, these critiques are truncated. While 
horror cinema punishes vices such as sex and drug-use or alcohol 
consumption, the punishments in torture porn have a much stronger 
political and social tinge to them. If we follow Edelstein’s belief that these 
are “decent” people, it is then the “average” person who is being punished, 
and if it is the average person being punished, then these films are 
attempting to pass judgment on the average Western life. Horror cinema 
punished vice, but torture porn punishes “lifestyles.” In Captivity, Jennifer 
can also be seen as a financially independent, successful modern woman 
who is punished for her independence. In Hostel, the men are punished for 
their vices; of particular concern is the sensitive, gay-coded, character’s 
punishment. The women in Hostel II are similarly punished for their 
independence and their sexuality. The film begins with the girls painting a 
nude male and enjoying the sight of his penis; when the shyest character, 
Lorna, gets drunk, she allows her desire for sex to get the best of her and is 
punished accordingly. The most evident however are the Saw films. 

The Saw films are exponentially more reactionary than the Hostel films or 
Captivity. [63b] They may punish over-consumption, but the over¬ 
consumption and social ills they punish derive from “liberal” culture. 
Adultery leads to the destruction of the heterosexual, nuclear family. Self¬ 
mutilation/self-loathing/wallowing come from the neglect or excessive self¬ 
punishment of one’s divinely ordained life and body. Rape, drug addiction, 
and the death of children and babies (symbolizing abortion) also 
characterize this culture. For conservatives, these are staples of “liberal 
culture,” one set to destroy the fabric of decent civil society. In the Saw films 
the Jigsaw killer (and his accomplices) can be thought of as a sadistic 
conservative panopticon. Jigsaw surveils, judges, and then designs 
individualized “treatments” to help these “victims” with their “afflictions,” 
merging and highlighting the relation between surveillance and psychiatry. 
Jigsaw does not torture his captures, he “cures” them or rather he helps 
them help themselves. By putting them in tortuous yet personalized 
situations, he forces the victims to confront themselves. He lets them prove 
to themselves how badly they want to live by suffering excruciating pain for 
a brief period and living, or doing nothing and dying. In this sense, Jigsaw 
does not torture (something he makes clear throughout the series) and 
technically he does not. [64] But such an appeal to semantics is suspiciously 
similar the U.S. government’s assertion that it “does not torture.” The 
characters (like those who dare to resist America’s global grasp) brought 
their punishment upon themselves. Jigsaw is not responsible as he did not 
murder them; they “committed suicide.” 

In the Saw series, the victims are forced to “confess.” At times, before the 
torture begins, Jigsaw leaves a tape recorder behind which not only informs 
victims about their particular situation but also details why they find 
themselves in such a predicament; in other instances, victims are forced to 
“confesses” as part of their punishment. [65] Jigsaw also co-opts their voices 
and because of his “all seeing eye,” he is aware of his victims’ crimes and 
confesses those crimes on their behalf. Jigsaw is a metaphor for the Bush- 
era conservative panopticon. He is “judge, jury and executioner” rolled into 
one. Quite often Jigsaw informs his victims what needs to be done in order 
to survive. Not following his orders leads to death; not following authority 
and authorial instructions leads to death. It is as if liberal culture were 
weakening the United States, and only conservative discipline and 


















An outdoor “surveillance angle” shot from 
Hostel. There is no surveillance camera on 
the wall. 



Cuthbert’s Jennifer stares at a video of an 
unknown woman being tortured. She is 
disgusted, but can not resist looking. 



After a reverse-cut, viewers are given a 
glimpse of the video. Then the film cuts away 
from the television screen back to Jennifer 
turning her head away. 


Surveillance and disciplinary culture 


regimentation could cure these ills and make the United States strong again. 
Jigsaw is an Evangelical, allowing his victims to be “born again.” Through 
his forced confessions, he lets them see how “liberal” culture has led them 
astray and allows them to start their life again. 

Saw’s Amanda was a self-cutter whom Jigsaw forced to confront her 
perverted fetish for mutilation by cutting up an unanesthetized man and 
digging through his organs for the key which would unlock the contraption 
around her head. By confronting her perversion, she gained strength to 
overcome her affliction and joined Jigsaw in his crusade to “help” others. 
She and he then go forth to “spread his message” and method. By the end of 
Saw IV, viewers also realize that Jigsaw had added another member to his 
congregation, a successful convert named Mark Hoffman, a police detective 
working on the inside for him, who, starting in Saw IV, has taken over for 
Jigsaw after his death, becoming the new Jigsaw killer in Saw V. Jigsaw’s 
panoptic gaze is a regulatory and disciplinary gaze. He watches, judges, and 
attempts to remold his victims’ thinking and behavior. 

In horror, the villain voyeuristically spied on you; the gaze was—diegetically 
and subjectively—pleasurable, invested in the desire to kill the subject(s) in 
its field of vision. In torture porn, the victims too are spied upon, but are 
placed under surveillance, enacting a disciplinary and 
scopophilic/voyeuristic gaze, whereby the pleasure is located not in the 
victim’s potential future death, but the current act of judgment and 
guaranteed future “punishment.” 

The surveillance gaze 

Michel Foucault’s critical history Discipline and Punish has been a 
foundational text in surveillance studies. For Foucault, surveillance 
functions through a network of “looks” designed to regulate, discipline, and 
order “docile bodies” into efficient, useful and productive cogs in the social 
machine. Enacting a system of behavioral monitoring based on a hierarchy 
of privilege and reward ensures that everyone (except possibly the person at 
the top) is being watched. Surveillance is about power, the power to exercise 
control over subjects through the power-holder’s act of looking everywhere. 
In discussing Jeremy Bentham’s design for a prison called the Panopticon in 
the seventeenth century, Foucault extrapolated from Bentham’s beliefs 
about how prisoners in the Panopticon would internalize surveillance. 
Foucault demonstrates not only how this internalized gaze spreads 
throughout other institutions but also how individuals would monitor 
themselves as though they were potential criminals. Considering the 
surveillance effect in contemporary times, Brett Mills’ article on Peep Show 
articulates how, 

“the surveillance society functions to control without an explicit 
display of authoritative power. It is a system which manages to 
constrain by inducing those within it to watch and condemn 
themselves and others; it is what Foucault has called ‘a 
disciplinary society.’”[66] 

Mills argues that in being given full access to the protagonists’ thoughts, 
Peep Show exposes the internal thought patterns of individuals in Western 
“surveillance societies,” reflexively exposing how the disciplinarian society 






The victim in Saw II can not help but stare 
into the mirror as he attempts to gouge out 
his own eye. 



He does not need a mirror to stab out his 
own eye, yet he can not help but watch his 
own suffering. 


conditions individuals to monitor and censor themselves. [67] In the history 
of social monitoring, as Niedzviecki argued, before the Industrial 
Revolution, “gossip functioned as a kind of community policing,”[68] but as 
urbanization took off and communities faded, new forms of surveillance 
were introduced to define and enforce social norms and maintain control. In 
the past, a nosy neighbor’s potential ear or gaze kept one disciplined, now it 
is the constellation of visible and invisible external surveillance, often 
through a state or capitalist apparatus, as well as self-surveillance that 
configure thoughts and behaviors. 

Within recent history, older social networks of monitoring have been 
ruptured. As narrativized in torture porn, we see evidence of contemporary 
fears about new versions of monitoring. The disciplinary society Foucault 
described has disappeared, requiring the never previously built panopticon 
to be finally realized within torture porn. In fact, the sets in this genre 
comprise prison-like spaces where the victims are placed and surveilled in a 
high-tech way. As Foucault argues, “the disciplinary space is always, 
basically, cellular. [69] 

In general, in ordinary day-to-day life, the disciplinary society plays much 
less of a normative role. Ironically, as a result, often through their use of the 
Internet, many people’s internalized gaze with its ambivalences of fear and 
desire spurs them on to the very restricted actions they were supposed to 
refrain from, with the spread of websites about previously taboo topics as an 
example of this. 



Saw II. The man who peers through the 
door’s “peephole” gets shot in the eye. The 
context of violence (the “peephole” being 
voyeurism’s penultimate motif, thanks to 
Sartre) makes this a condemnation of 
voyeurism, privileging surveillance. 
Voyeurism is dead, now there is only 
surveillance. This is particularly fitting 
considering the characters being trapped in 
a surveillance laced, crueler “Big Brother” 
house. 


Our theoretical understanding of the disciplinary society requires revising a 
simple application of Foucault’s ideas. This begins by scrutinizing the 
complex and shifting intersections of surveillance and voyeurism. To begin 
with, surely we can conceptualize the panopticon as to some degree 
“voyeuristic.” The gaze in the watchtower, although understood as 
intermittently present, was meant to be invisible. Such a gaze was meant to 
condition and discipline; it was meant to be known but not seen. In 
contrast, usually the voyeur does not monitor but just watches. The voyeur’s 
gaze is not meant to change behavior or regulate it but simply enjoy it. 
Unlike that kind of watching, the gaze of panoptic surveillance is more 
utilitarian, although surely the power to look at and therefore down upon 
others is pleasurable. From the very beginning, the hypothetical 
watchguard’s gaze is posited as ambivalent: part voyeurism, part 
surveillance. 

For Foucault, surveillance is a human action brought upon by a system of 
human gazes which combine to monitor everything. In contemporary 
discourse, however, surveillance is often conceived as something 
technological, requiring surveillance cameras or auditory wiretappings, as 
depicted in film in The Lives of Others (2008). Voyeurism still commonly 
refers to a human gaze, closely associated with the "peeping Tom," yet more 
often now, voyeurism does not entail spying through a neighbor’s window 
but watching a video on YouTube of someone else’s recording of their 
neighbor. 








The “eye” motif in Captivity compliments the 
surveillance apparatus that monitors 
Jennifer. The “eye” allows the other 
killer posing as a kidnapped victim to monitor 
Jennifer. 


Because of our fascination with what and how those in power know, much of 
contemporary film and television, across genres, deals with surveillance, 
and many fictions, documentaries, and non-fiction TV shows spend time 
detailing the actions of cops and spies. To consider the social apparatus of 
spying, it seems that the spy’s surveillance usually has to be invisible. The 
spy him/herself is less interested in deterring or shaping behavior than 
recording it. The spy identifies potential infractions in order for others to 
punish them. Other kinds of surveillance in society are openly visible (as 
with security cameras) so as to monitor and deter infractions. We need to 
note such differences as we make use of two competing conceptions of 
surveillance to analyze this important, worldwide social phenomenon that 
has such great political and psychological impact. One is more classically 
Foucauldian and one more recently conceptualized, highlighting the 
military-industrial-security/governmental/corporate complex’s surveillance 
that is both visible and invisible. 



Yuki is punished by having her eye burned 
out of her socket. 



In Saw IV, this man has to push through 
these knives in order to prove to himself, and 
to Jigsaw, that he truly wants to live. He is, 
therefore, going to be “re-born” via this 
symbolic vagina. 


Psychologically, people’s awareness of and reaction to surveillance has a 
long cultural history. For example, in the Christian tradition the reason for 
God’s creation seems to be to discipline us under his all seeing, all knowing 
gaze. [70] Only now that gaze has been superseded by his secular/corporate 
doppelganger Santa Clause. We all sing, “He sees you when you’re sleeping, 
he knows when you’re awake, he knows if you’ve been bad or good...,” 
showing how we have normalized surveillance even in seemingly innocent 
Christmas carols. Consider how this song attempts to mold children’s 
behavior by demanding they “not shout,” “not cry,” and “ not pout”— 
regimented behavior to be rewarded with consumer products. Surveillance 
and capitalism in Western societies need each other to reinforce the 
consumer/citizen’s conditioning. We expect to be “measured” and from an 
early age on begin consuming. Depicting adults who must decide whether to 
accept or reject the rules of the traditional disciplinary society, fictional 
narratives since the nineteenth century often have as a protagonist a rebel 
who stops caring about social rules and norms of success, or who is defeated 
by them, and who then just goes his/her (usually his) own way (Brave New 
World is an example). 

While surveillance is generally associated with monitoring public space, 
voyeurism seems to be an invasion of private space and intimate moments. 
Voyeurism is considered one person’s gaze, while surveillance is a multiple 
gaze; both practices are assumed to witness an otherwise unknown or 
unremarked upon “truth.” Of special interest to media scholars is the 
surveillance production practice and its effect on the content of reality 
television or documentaries, where people filmed choose to be under 
constant surveillance. We know their behaviors must be slightly altered by 
the presence of the camera, even though its presence is not meant to alter 
the action but rather more or less unobtrusively “capture reality.” Even 
under the gaze of surveillance cameras which simply record non-stop, some 
people will at some moments act as if they know they are being recorded 
while others seem oblivious. Thus, on a surveillance tape it is possible to see 
two people standing next to each other, framed within the same shot, but 
with two distinct gazes and possibly distinct behaviors—if one acts as if 
aware of being recorded while the other does not. In contrast, a voyeuristic 
gaze need not be hidden but is often overt, especially in sexual matters, as 
when one person openly shows admiration for another’s body. However, 
probably the covert glance of sexual appreciation is far more common in 
daily life as this can provide pleasure with no social consequence. 








A character from Saw II attempts to escape 
the furnace with the antidote. He cannot 
escape the fiery womb. He is a miscarriage. 



Overbearing bright lights punish Jennifer for 
her misbehavior, thereby conditioning her 
behavior. 


It seems to me, that voyeurism belongs to a time when people were less 
visible, when the pleasure of spying or secretly looking at someone during 
private moments was still intrusive, unexpected and shocking. Surveillance 
has changed visibility, gazing, and visual culture. 

Surveillance and voyeurism do not simply intersect or replace each other, 
but they complement and complicate each other; they overlap like a Venn 
diagram. The voyeuristic gaze is not being replaced by the surveillance gaze 
nor does it necessarily entail surveillance. The nature of the gaze depends on 
the context. More important, it is imperative to understand that our 
concepts of voyeurism and surveillance have to change because they have 
become intertwined. In discussing gender and technology and using the 
example of Jennicam (in which a woman leaves a camera on in her 
apartment and publishes all the video on the Internet) as an example, 
Mirzoeff argues: 

“Whereas the male gaze was structured around voyeurism, a 
looking in which the looked at was unaware of being under 
surveillance, the watcher here knew that the watched was not 
only aware of being watched but had enabled it. ”[71] 

For Mirzoeff, voyeurism entails surveillance, but in the case of Jennicam, 
Jenny and the viewers are aware of the gaze. Despite the fact that she has 
placed herself under surveillance and is unaware at any given moment if she 
is being watched or by who, the gaze is different. Also writing about 
webcams, Olivier Asselin has argued: 

“Webcams are thus clearly a part of surveillance, that is to say of 
self-surveillance”[72] 

Yet he also asserts, 

“Webcam sites thus maintain a voyeurism in its pure state - an 
objectless gaze.”[73] 

Such an “objectless” gaze also follows from recording people 24 hours a day, 
as does the CCTV system in Great Britain, regardless if there is anything 
happening or not. Voyeurism is, more often than not, specific, while 
recorded surveillance can include copious amounts of “dead-time.” 
Voyeurism, then, partly rests upon an act of surveillance, and sometimes 
voyeurism and surveillance can merge within the very same gaze. 
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Jennifer getting ready to watch the tape. 



Jennifer watching a recording of herself 
being recorded. 



Oli, from Hostel, takes a picture of himself 
having sex in a bathroom stall. Notice the 
“doubled surveillance angle.” We the 
spectator are positioned via the filmic camera 
at a “surveillance angle” with the character’s 
personal surveillance apparatus directly in 
the foreground of the shot, held up at the 
same exact angle. We are watching him 
surveilling himself. His use of the personal 
surveillance apparatus (cell-phone camera) 
and his desire to flaunt his activities makes 
this “self-surveillance.” This self-surveillance 
via the “surveillance angle”, is a common act 
which can be seen at a bar, club, school 


How do psychoanalytic concepts of watching account for these new 
presentations, and how do our ingrained concepts of surveillance 
potentially keep us from understanding new methods of gazing. The 
relationship between voyeurism and surveillance is directly questioned in 
Captivity as the killer follows and records Jennifer in public, kidnaps her 
and places her within his surveillance-laced lair. His recording of her 
“unawares” is both surveillance and voyeurism, and in his lair, as she is 
under constant surveillance, his gaze is both sexually voyeuristic and 
punitively controlling. 

The differences and relations between “voyeurism” and “surveillance” are 
extensive, and I cannot do justice to their complexity in this paper. What 
I want to offer are some observations about how to start rethinking these 
culturally charged ways of seeing. I of course am not the first person to 
question the historical construction of the cinematic gaze. Catherine 
Russell, for example, noticed the dichotomous trajectory of the cinematic 
gaze when she argued, 

“Apparatus theory and panopticism are discourses that make 
a number of common assumptions about representation, 
power, and knowledge but never really converge in theories of 
narrative cinema. ”f74i ropen endnotes in new window! 

The classical method of understanding cinematic pleasure has remained 
firmly entrenched within psychoanalytic traditions, and Russell’s analysis 
points to a need to re-investigate how other nodes of power shape the 
gaze and re-construct it as a complex gaze. In comparing Foucault’s 
panopticism with Jean Louis Baudry’s theory of the cinematic apparatus, 
modeled after Plato’s Allegory of the Cave, Russell argues: 

“Baudry’s prisoners are the seers, who mistake the shadows 
on the wall for reality. The camera obscura model of vision, 
which informs apparatus theory, insists on a transcendental, 
invisible, abstract viewing position, one that psychoanalysis 
has further associated with the voyeur. In Foucault’s model of 
the disciplinary gaze of power, the viewer is specifically a 
representation of power, as the prisoners are continually 
‘under surveillance.’ In the panopticon, the content of the 
image, which apparatus theory failed to analyze beyond 
gender codes, is not only rendered as ‘other’ but also 
represented as entrapped and incarcerated. If ‘visibility is a 
trap,’ viewer and viewed are drawn into a relation of power 
and subjugation.”[75] 

In thinking about how technology, surveillance, art, looking, and pleasure 
converge in modern culture, Peter Weibel indicates how the psychology of 
voyeurism has changed in contemporary times: 








hallway, street corner, Facebook account, or 
profile shot for on-line dating. 



The image is then instantly transmitted to his 
companions’ cell phones. This suggests that 
bodily contact is simply performed for the 
other’s gaze. The intimacy and pleasure 
being felt is a means to end representation. 
His gaze into the cell-phone camera’s gaze 
suggests pleasure lies in being transformed 
into a visible image, rather than the bodily 
sensations felt during carnal intercourse. 


“The pleasure principle of the voyeur, to see everything and 
the pleasure principle of the exhibitionist, to show all, have 
shifted from the fates of private drives to social norms...the 
sadistic pleasure associated with the control of the gaze and 
the masochistic pleasure associated with the subordination 
under the gaze, are afforded new liberties in the social realm. 
Masochistic and sadistic behaviour, exhibitionist and 
voyeuristic pleasures, invade the public realm and move in 
new zones whose gestalt is still undetermined.”[76] 

Weibel points toward both the epistemological and ontological shift that 
the cultural ubiquity of surveillance has inspired. It’s changing looking, 
pleasure, and performance. And Weibel acknowledges that this 
transformation’s course is still “undetermined.” This psychological shift 
has taken place in conjunction with the larger network of surveillance, a 
network already in place but spurred on by the effects of 9/11: 

“Infinite visibility, not infinite justice, could therefore be the 
title for those global operations with which the United States 
attempts to protect itself from illegal activities.”[77] 

Our personal reactions to surveillance are, then, a response to its 
institutional promulgation. For Weibel, 



Jennifer and Gary being captured having 
sex. 


“The panoptic principle is felt as neither a threat nor 
punishment, but, rather, as amusement, liberation and 
pleasure...[for] in the field of surveillance the panoptic 
pleasures of exhibitionism and voyeurism, or scopophilia, 
unfold. ”[78] 

Surveillance, according to Weibel, is not a type of gaze but rather the re¬ 
organization of the gaze within a whole new kind of visual economy. 

Jigsaw articulates this optical shift in Saw when, via a tape recorder, he 
asks Adam, “What do voyeurs seek when they look into the mirror?” 
Adam soon discovers that one of the mirrors in the room is actually a 
two-way mirror and smashes it, revealing a video camera. This moment 
in Saw suggests that what voyeurs seek when they look into the mirror 
now is surveillance. It is not enough to be seen by one person; we want to 
be recorded so that many can see us. 



The camera behind the mirror in A reverse POV shot from the 
Saw. camera’s perspective. 


Voyeurism was a hidden, somewhat shameful, secret gaze, while 
surveillance is a flaunted gaze. The voyeuristic gaze seeks others as a way 
to acknowledge the self, while the surveillance gaze only seeks itself; it is 
a further intensified narcissistic gaze. It is no longer voyeurism’s “I see 









you,” or exhibitionism’s “I want you to see me,” but surveillance’s “I want 
you to see me seeing you,” and surveillance performers’ “I want you to see 
me seeing you see me.” Rather than seeking the human gaze of the other 
for mirrored identification, we now seek the recorded gaze of the 
mechanical: we increasingly know ourselves (and others) as images 
rather than people mediated by images. For Ursula Frohne, 

“This desire to attain telepresence, to verify and validate one’s 
own existence...under the gaze of the media society and 
thereby to anchor one’s cultural self-realization is 
characteristic of contemporary media narcissism.”[79] 

Zizek echoes the same theme: 


“Today, anxiety seems to arise from the prospect of not being 
exposed to the Other’s gaze all the time, so that the subject 
needs the camera’s gaze as a kind of ontological guarantee of 
his/her being.”[8o] 



The “faked” picture is used to entice the men 
in Hostel to go to Bratislava. The personal 
surveillance equipment (camera) suggests 
“authenticity.” The men go because the 
picture suggests that these individuals just 
happened to have captured these girls 
getting naked and having fun because that is 
what Slovakian women do. 


Whether looking or being looked at, the gaze invariably turns back to the 
self, something Paul Virilio now sees as a merging of the human gaze and 
the technological surveillance gaze. For Virilio, we live with “Vision 
Machines,” within a system where machines watch us, and where we 
watch them as they watch us, ad infinitum, mimicking the endless gaze of 
two mirrors side by side reflecting each other’s reflection: an 
undecipherable world of mise-en-abyme. 

Surveillance culture produces “a new readiness to give up one of the 
fundamental principles of civilization—that of the legally protected 
private sphere and personal intimacy...”[81] and it is precisely this 
willingness to sacrifice our private selves to the media that torture porn is 
critical of. Niedzviecki quotes Renton and Reuben’s belief that “reality 
TV’s production techniques have aspects in common with torture” citing 
shows “like Fear Factor and Survivor and even The Real Gilligan’s 
Island, that regularly subject their contestants to confinement, starvation 
and degrading activities.”[82] 


In this regard, Saw II is the film most critical of surveillance culture. The 



entire film is constructed as a sinister version of Big Brother. Eight 
strangers wake up to find themselves locked in a large house with 
poisonous gas slowly leaking through the vents. Their mission is to find 
the code to the safe, a safe that contains the antidote. What the victims 
here are fighting for is “immunization,” or as in the reality television show 
Survivor, “immunity.” As contestants in reality television get knocked off, 
victims in Saw II get killed off, and as with most reality television shows, 
an implicit “award” for those who survive is additional visibility. In this 
instance, however, this “award” is perverted as it only prolongs one’s 
torture. The longer you last, the more screen time you get, but the more 
screen time you get, the more you suffer. A tape recording tells them to 
work together as a team, but each “contestant’s” greed takes over, leading 
to their demise. Saw II implicitly critiques reality television’s neo¬ 
conservatism and expresses disgust for our desire to rid ourselves of our 
privacy. Not only are people dissolving themselves into images, not only 
are they watching people being tortured, they are even letting themselves 
be tortured for this new social privilege. 

It is no surprise that the cultural appropriation and use of surveillance 
has focused so intently on the “average person,” and that this visual 
power of public looking, especially on the Internet, has been leveraged by 
individuals to expose themselves. Surveillance culture is an attempt to 
salvage ourselves. As Hal Niedzviecki argues, when people appropriate 
surveillance as a form of resistance, it does not mean they attempt to 
resist the institution but rather to resist the eradication of themselves. 

The surveillance gaze then is partly a gaze of lamentation. Perhaps then is 
why so many have churned out images of themselves on the Internet 
performing intimate, obscene or criminal acts, such as eating feces, 
having orgies, torturing others, attacking the homeless, or committing 
crimes; and perhaps this is why the public’s eyes are simultaneously 
attracted to these very same images. As the world becomes more virtual 
and fragmented, yet integrated, it seems people need to intensify the 
shock in order to feel something. Yet these grasps for attention only add 
to the seemingly limitless fragments available for consumption. As the 
protagonists of a film like Menace II Society indicate (they robbed a 
convenience store and stole the surveillance tape not to remove evidence 
of a crime but to play it repeatedly for friends as entertainment),[83] it 
seems that a condition of modern subjectivity is people’s need of the 
other’s gaze to validate themselves, regardless of what the gaze sees, 
whether it be mundane activities like washing the dishes or a crime. As 
the title of Sandra Bernhard’s one woman act/film puts it, “Without You 
I’m Nothing” (1990), or as Ursula Frohne has argued, our 

“internalized camera gaze[,] the all-seeing, seemingly 
omnipresent ‘eye of God’ is reincarnated in the presence of the 
observer in today’s media culture.”[84] 

The characters in torture porn are all too aware of their visibility. For 
example, Captivity's victim Jennifer has a blase attitude towards being 
filmed or even a specific desire to be filmed since she has sex with Gary 
on camera, fully aware she is being watched, and she either does not care 
or wants her captor to see her pleasure. 

At the same time, torture porn may also critique surveillance’s function to 
register some kind of documentary “truth.” For example, surveillance’s 
authenticity is criticized in Hostel when Paxton discovers the cellphone 



image of Oli and Yuri to be a lie; however, the background of the image 
contains something “authentic,” a smokestack, a visual indication which 
Paxton uses to discover “the truth.” The surveillance image here is 
presented as a “partial” truth—neither entirely truthful nor entirely 
incorrect but a complex mixture of the two. 



Faked image with smoke stack in Rack focus reveals real 
the middle. smokestack. 



Jennifer awakens to the image, sound, and 
even breeze (the curtains 
flutter) of the beach. 



The image deteriorates, the sound fizzles, 
the curtains become immobile 



The image disappears revealing Jennifer’s 
“captivity.” The image is a trap, a tomb. 


A similar question of surveillance’s authenticity is also raised at the end of 
Saw II, when it is revealed that the supposed real-time images were 
actually recordings: not fake but not “truthful” either. Here, the semi- 
fraudulent “real-time” surveillance images which helped the captives in 
Speed (1993) escape are reversed, used as a tool to fool the police. 

This questioning of authenticity is taken to an extreme where death in 
torture porn becomes symbolic of an inability to die, of an inability to 
decay. Death is something digital technology is making seemingly 
obsolete. Torture porn fetishizes death by prolonging it, by aestheticizing 
it, so viewers can feel it. The sub-genre functions as a cumulative reaction 
to our inability to be invisible, to our inability to decay, to our simulated 
and recycled permanence. Thus, being forever bound to the image is the 
motivation for the brothers in Captivity. When Gary develops real 
feelings for Jennifer, his brother reminds him, “It’s the tapes and the 
books that make it better, make it last forever.” The image is a form of 
permanent torture. Even in death, the women in Captivity cannot escape 
their torture. Their suffering is recorded, stored and played over and over 
again, in a private, perverted archive. 

Conclusion 

Torture porn is a sub-genre specific to post 9/11 anxieties about 
surveillance and the cultural consequences of surveillance. Approximately 
thirty years before Foucault’s Discipline and Punish, George Orwell’s 
dystopian vision of a totally panoptic world in 1984 approached 
surveillance with the same intensity and bleakness that torture porn 
exudes. For Orwell, televisuality (or for us, surveillance) could not 
produce pleasure; pleasure is located in invisibility. Orwell could not 
foresee how the drastic dissolution between public and private could 
create the potential pleasure located in constant visibility. Orwell’s 
polemic vision in 1984 also discounted the seductiveness of celebrity. A 
more modern dystopian fiction in the same vein is Chuck Palahniuk’s 
novel Haunted, which tells the story of a group of individuals who are 
locked in an abandoned theatre and who sabotage themselves in order to 
further their suffering. Their goal is to create more compelling narratives 
of suffering to report to the media when there are eventually released. 

The book is critical of surveillance culture’s obsession with suffering and 
self-sabotage in the name of “fame.” Like Haunted, torture porn adapts 


















1984, altering it to reflect the state of surveillance in the 21st century. 


In a comic critique of surveillance culture, a 2008 episode of South Park 
entitled “Britney’s New Look,” Britney Spears’ relentless paparazzi 
surveillance ends with her dying in the middle of a corn field. When 
Britney realizes she’ll never escape from the surveillance gaze, she 
unsuccessfully attempts suicide. She spends the remainder of the episode 
being unhappily dragged about with half her head missing. Sympathizing 
with her plight, Kyle and Stan attempt to take Britney away from the 
photographers, but they too eventually recognize that they cannot escape. 
At the end of the episode, all the town’s people envelope Britney and 
begin taking pictures, slowly killing her. The violent actions in torture 
porn make the gaze sadistic, while in South Park, the act of looking is 
itself an act of violence. Britney is killed by her hyper-visibility, by her 
over-exposure. Similar to Jigsaw’s claim that he does not kill people, the 
people of South Park claim that they are not killers. Britney is said to have 
killed herself, so responsibility gets transferred to Britney—she asked for 
it. 



The townspeople “arm” themselves. 



The townspeople envelope Britney 


Referentially, the episode is responding to the ceaseless media coverage 
Britney Spears received over the 2007-2008 period where her erratic 
behavior garnered almost unprecedented coverage. After her critically 
panned performance at the 2007 MTV Music Video Awards, people were 
asked to “leave Britney alone,” a phrase repeated at the end of the South 
Park episode by Stan’s father, Randy Marsh, when he states, “Well, I 
think it’s time for us to leave the poor girl alone.” During this period, 
celebrity coverage was criticized and questions were raised about media 
cruelty and sadism. Ironically, the critics raising these issues appeared in 
the very same media outlets which purchase and fund celebrity 
surveillance, as talk show hosts rehashed the issues with same the feigned 
sincerity shown after Princess Diana’s death, questioning whether the 
media (they themselves) have “gone too far.” 



Britney (with head half missing).suffers, resists, and then dies. 









Upon her death, the town’s people disperse, 
finally leaving Britney alone. 


Connotatively, the witty South Park episode uses this critique of intense 
celebrity surveillance as an allegory for surveillance as a whole. Britney 
stands in for the average person who, via an appropriation of surveillance 
technology, attempts to create him/herself into a celebrity. The episode is 
not only critical of this appropriation, but it also acts as a cautionary tale 
about the dangers of visibility, since Britney might come to represents the 
“average person” under the Bush administration’s panoptic gaze. 
Surveillance culture’s obsession with the “celebrification” of the average 
person is also an underlying criticism in the film Captivity. As 
Niedzviecki observes, “Peep emerges, at least in part, from our increasing 
and ongoing desire to adopt the mantle of celebrity and try out life lived 
in front of and for an audience.”[85]_Like Britney, Captivity’s Jennifer is 
under constant media surveillance and it is her constant visibility that is 
her eventual demise. By the end of the film, Jennifer escapes her captors 
but, like Britney, is unable to escape surveillance. This is suggested by her 
aimless wandering into an industrial street, juxtaposed against a large 
and glamorous billboard advertisement in which she herself appears. As 
one author poignantly and eerily puts it: “We think we are stars, but we’re 
really only prisoners:”[86] a sentiment reflected in Ondi Timoner’s We 
Live in Public (2009). 



From Captivity. Jennifer is still “trapped” in 
the basement, as suggested by the 
advertisement which “traps” her in the 
surveillance space. 


All of the torture porn films end rather bleakly. They lack catharsis. Their 
plotlines, characterization, and mise-en-scene reflect both our inability to 
escape the surveillance gaze and our circular attempt to escape this 
paradox. In all the Saw films everyone (except the s who are “innocent”) 
die.[87] Even in the films where the victims escape, the narrative suggests 
inescapability such as in Hostel and Hostel II. In Hostel, Jay escapes only 
to be killed off in the beginning of Hostel II and Beth’s branding sets her 
up for eventual execution, a punishment for killing the Elite boss’s 
daughter.[88] In Captivity, as a celebrity, Jennifer is used to being 
watched and actively desires and requires this gaze. Yet when forced to 
confront her placement within the media’s borderless panopticon, she 
recoils in horror. An “eye” at the center of the surveillance camera that 
records her references Dziga Vertov’s “Man With a Movie Camera,” and 
in Captivity, not only does her captor have a movie camera, he has 
several. Captivity is anxious not about being caught “unawares,” but 
about the inability to be caught “unawares.” In the same way that 
Powell’s Peeping Tom invited audiences in 1959 to confront the 
perversity of cinematic voyeurism, viewers are invited to confront their 
use of surveillance as entertainment and asked to question whether their 
loss of privacy in the name of security has made them any safer. 


Captivity should be seen and understood as a contemporary revision of 
Michael Powell’s classic Peeping Tom (i960). In Peeping Tom, Mark 
Lewis plays a cameraman and part-time porn photographer who kills 












The killer from Saw leaves one of the victims, 
Adam, to die in the torture chamber. Notice 
the hand reaching out from the bottom right 
hand side. 


women while recording them with this personal camera. The true 
perversity of Mark’s killings lies in his forced reflexivity. Mark has 
attached a mirror to the tripod-camera apparatus, forcing his victims to 
watch themselves die. Mark records and archives the women’s deaths, 
reliving their suffering during his own private screenings. 

Both films tell the stories of men obsessed with documenting, using sex 
and violence to question the consequences of technology’s ability to 
bridge fantasy and reality. Captivity and Peeping Tom use the 
documenting, archiving and sexual commoditization of women’s bodies 
to emphasize the violence of visibility during their respective eras. [88b] 
But whereas the gaze in Peeping Tom was limited to one camera, the 
Dexter brothers’ was multiple. While in Peeping Tom the gaze was 
voyeuristic and the distance between sex and violence was further apart, 
the gaze in Captivity is surveillant, with sex and violence brought much 
more closely together. 



The camera which pops down into the vent in 
Captivity. 



Notice the similarity between these two images. Captivity is 
clearly referencing Dziga Vertov’s infamous “kino-glaz” or 
“camera eye” shot. The reference perverts Vertov’s desire for 
“peace between man and machine.” The surveillance gaze in 
contemporary culture is a pseudo cyborg gaze: a mix of human 
voyeurism and technological panopticism, which partly has a 
“mind of its own.” We no longer control the technological gaze, 
rather, it, in part, controls us. 



Jennifer confronts the surveillance gaze and 
recoils in horror. 


After Captivity’s critical and box office failure, the torture porn sub-genre 
began to fade. Films began to poach torture porn’s tropes without being 
torture porn. The first film to do so was Untraceable (2008). This 
revenge tale deals with a scorned youth who blames media/surveillance 
culture for his father’s suicide and seeks revenge by kidnapping specific 
people he believes contributed to his father’s death. He then tortures 
them live on the Internet. Owen, the young killer, sets up elaborate 
torture systems that increase in intensity as more viewers log onto his 
website to see the torture. Owen parallels Jigsaw, the people of South 
Park, and U.S. official doctrine in that he says he “does not torture.” He 
displaces blame onto the insatiable, sadistic desires of the audience. If 
they would cease watching, Owen says, the victim would not get tortured. 
He brings the issue of torture’s relation to the media its most visible 
conclusion. 


Untraceable is built on the premise that the Internet is evil and so 
requires surveillance and monitoring. If Owen’s evil website is 
“untraceable,” surveillance is required to discover and stop it. In its 
plotline, the film serves up a reactionary, techno-phobic, paranoid vision 
of the Internet. The dialogue even makes an explicit reference to torture 







Pepeping Tom. The old “amateur” camera 
which turned voyeuristic fantasies into 
documented realities. 



porn discourse, since a detective gives a long speech about people using 
the Internet to search out torture, in which he denounces the perversity of 
wanting to see strangers having sex. Untraceable is finally more of a 
detective thriller rather than torture porn. The torture in Untraceable is 
not the main draw, but only one element of the overall narrative. And 
even though the torture plot is calculated and meticulous, it does not 
exude the same intensity and darkness that permeate torture porn, 
considering Owen is killed and Diane Lane is saved. 

Interestingly Saw V, released in October, 2008, nine months after 
Untraceable, transforms that series’ overall narrative structure, also 
foregrounding a detective narrative and placing torture into the 
background. Through all the Saw films, the narrative is split between the 
main plotline of victims and the sub-plotline of the detectives trying to 
save them and stop Jigsaw: surveillance versus surveillance; authority 
versus authority. In Saw V, the importance of the two plotlines is 
reversed. In Saw III and TV, all the victims are separate, with a central 
“victim” taking on the role of torturer. In Saw V, five individuals are 
kidnapped, and as in Saw II, are placed in the surveillance/torture space 
together. What differs in Saw V, however, is the characters’ awareness of 
their situation. When the characters awake to find themselves in their 
situation, they do not seem particularly shocked or afraid. Their attitude 
is almost business-like. Brit calmly states, “Make sure we follow the 
rules.” The characters in Saw V recognize that they have been captured 
by Jigsaw, they are in his game, they are all connected together somehow, 
they need to figure out why they are grouped together, they need to play 
the game, get it over with, and hopefully survive. When kidnapped, 

Jigsaw, over voice-recording, directly asks individuals to play his game. 
His torture constructions are mini-games. Indeed numerous flashbacks 
occur throughout series showing Jigsaw and his accomplices setting up 
the contraptions and “game spaces.” 


The film presented audiences with a self- 
reflective vision of cinematic spectatorship as 
inherently perverse. As Laura Mulvey has 
argued, “Mark is an obsessive cameraman, 
acting out the implications of the voyeuristic 
and sadistic gaze that, Marks and Powell 
imply, is inevitably present in the 
cinema.”[89b] The apparatus itself is used as 
a (phallic) weapon, equating visibility as an 
act of violence. It is this “obsessive” need to 
constantly record and inevitable perversity 
and potential danger that come with 
technological capabilities which allow us to 
“see more” which Captivity builds upon. 


The only character to show any real panic is Mallick, who yells, “It’s 
Jigsaw. I knew this was gonna happen to me. This is what he does!” Brit 
responds by stating, “It’s not Jigsaw, he’s dead. Haven’t you watched TV 
lately.” Jigsaw and his games are now part of popular culture. Similar to 
what Jigsaw did in Saw II, he instructs the players to resist their “life long 
instincts” and to “do the opposite.” What differs in this film is that even 
though the group ignores Jigsaw’s instructions, the two final 
“contestants” work together and survive. When discovered by a police 
officer, Brit softly whispers, “We won.” 

The fifth Saw film turns torture porn into a pseudo video game while 
simultaneously highlighting the “gaming” nature of the entire series. Saw 
V changes the nature of torture from individuals racing against the clock, 
to people knowing they are pitted against each other and against the 
clock. It goes from player versus computer, to player versus player and 










James Stewart’s Jeff in Rear Window using 
his telephoto lens as a magnifier to spy on 
his neighbor. 


the computer. The characters know this is a game, as does the audience; 
the audience and the characters share this common knowledge, and 
similarly, share the anticipation of what puzzle or mini-game awaits in 
the next room. The film seems to set up a similar mechanism to that of 
Untraceable, where the viewers functioned as if they were playing an 
online interactive “game.” In Saw V, when Detective Hoffman, as 
“Jigsaw,” enters his lair, the camera tracks across a diorama of the torture 
space, located next to a massive surveillance operation console. If Saw II 
was like a reality television show, then Saw V makes the space even more 
“virtual” by allegorizing it as a video game. The movement from the 
diorama to the surveillance console not only highlights the torture space’s 
relation to surveillance, but the space’s relation to control. The 
surveillance console matches a video game console, and Jigsaw is going to 
play a “video” game using real people. The torture space is first shown in 
detail just prior to the characters appearing for the first time, which 
happens late—twenty minutes into the film. 



Poster from Disturbia. An updated version of 
Hitchcock’s Rear Window has a delinquent 
teenager under house arrest as the 
protagonist rather than a photographer with a 
broken leg. In both films, male protagonists 
spy on neighbors, documenting their 
“abnormal” behavior, but rather than physical 
disability limiting his mobility, the surveiller in 
this instance is also surveilled by the 
monitoring device attached his leg which 
tracks and limits his movement. 


Such further layers of virtualization make Saw V a pivotal film, moving 
the series from torture porn into a new realm. Torture porn’s bleakness 
tapers off here, offering the “players” a pseudo-way-out and the audience 
more pleasure in the hyper-virtual. Saw V offers viewers not so much 
catharsis, but a potential form of resistance to the bleakness paradox. The 
film’s “videogameness” self-reflexively acknowledges the audiences’ 
pleasure and investment in the Saw films. Perhaps this is why the Saw 
films remain so popular and profitable while Hostel ended after its 
second attempt and Captivity failed both critically and financially on its 
first attempt. 



Jeff, from Saw III waves to the camera, thereby acknowledging both its 
gaze and the (potential) presence of the human watching from outside the 
surveillance-rigged, “video game” space. Narratively, he waves to the 
camera hoping that someone is watching him and going to help him. But 
this wave can also be read as an acknowledged performance, as if he 
were saying, “Hey look at me, I’m ready to play your game?” Like a child 
trying to get a parent’s attention. 

When I first proposed a study on torture porn, I must confess that I was 
initially too scared to watch the films. The first Saw film left me with a 
lingering, uneasy feeling that I too was always being watched, and that at 
any moment I could be kidnapped and punished for sins buried deep in 
my closet. 

However, I eventually mustered up the courage, endured a torture porn 
marathon, and was shocked that by the end I was perversely fascinated. 
In terms of my response, the films went from “torture” to “porn,” from 
pain to pleasure. Not only did I want to see what elaborate, sinister ideas 
the writers were going to come up with next but craved using the 
experience to imagine, “What would I do if I woke up in that situation?” I 





Diorama of torture space in Saw V. Notice 
the tiny figurines in the first quadrant. 



A twisted game of “hang-man” in Saw VI 


am apparently not the only one to ask myself this question — as a recent 
explosion of “Escape the Room” games on the Internet are built upon this 
question. Players take on the first-person perspective of an individual 
who is locked in a space (amusement park, car, lion cage, coffee shop, 
kitchen, crimson room, etc.) for reasons beyond their comprehension 
and, like those in torture porn, must figure out their escape, at times 
under a time limit. We again see the re-fashioning of political culture into 
perverse entertainment. 

The very question which left me sleepless years ago is now a question 
which provokes pleasure and it was this underlying sense of 
“videogameness,” which, I think, subconsciously attracted me. I am 
ashamed to admit that these films nourished the 1980s generation kid 
who fantasized in his youth about being transplanted into the virtual, 
fantastical spaces he devoted so much time to mastering. Of course, a 
viewer injecting him/herself into virtual space has not been lost on 
producers as an economic opportunity. Saw: The Video Game was 
released in North America on October 6, 2009, and is modeled after the 
“survival horror” genre made popular by the Resident Evil and Silent Hill 
series with these games later being adapted into horror films. More 
important, we must remember that video games themselves are virtual 
surveillance. In summarizing Bernadette Flynn’s research which 
compares Big Brother and the video game The Sims, Jon Dovey finds, 

“The Big Brother environment is a model just as a computer 

simulation or a psychology experiment is a model.”[89] 



An interactive maze game in Saw VI. 



From Saw VI. Six victims are tied to a 
spinning device. The wheel spins and victims 
randomly stop in front of the gun. The gun 
will automatically shoot unless the 
protagonist forces the gun to miss by having 


In the case of The Sims, players are able to isolate Sims in boarded off 
rooms, torture them with deprivation and starvation, and then watch 
them die; torture here produces no information, just a panoptic, sadistic 
spectacle.[90] Reality television shows, too, take place in “closed 
environments, fiercely policed by security guards and surveillance.”[9l] 
They have a setup very similar to video games. Visually, in videogames, 
third-person camera perspectives give players a panoptic, (at times) 
controllable gaze that watches over the characters whom the players 
control and that surveys the surrounding space for danger/treasure/etc.. 
Part of the pleasure lies in the belief that through visibility we can control 
and master the subjects and space in our field of vision. In some games, 
players are able to oscillate between an invisible surveillance gaze, usually 
shot from a “surveillance angle,” an angle which allows the space's 
visibility to be maximized, or for "maximum visibility,"[92] and an 
embodied POV gaze, so that the game links these two gazes as the 
player’s surveillance. 

It is no surprise that film scholars such as Warren Buckland and Thomas 
Elsaesser have noticed that some contemporary films are modeled 
according to videogame logic, organizing their narratives and producing 
pleasures associated with the video game. The children of my generation 
are now grown up, seeking and creating pleasures which engage with 
subjectivities negotiated through the controlled, yet more participatory 
logic and pleasures associated with the videogame. For Buckland and 
Elsaesser, video game worlds are ruled by reliable rules, [93] to which I 
would add, creating an enclosed, visible space where freedom is limited 
according to each individual world’s logic. For Buckland and Elsaesser 











a metal spike stab his hand. 



Close-up of the gun in Saw Vi’s “shooting 
game.” 



From Paranormal Activity. Micah holds the 
camera and films his wife Katie. The 
apparatus is visible and acknowledged. The 
camera is hand-held and mobile. The 
camera is not your tiny average amateur 
camera. This is a professional camera, 
purchased to perform a specific meticulous 
task, requiring its supped-up capabilities. 



Paranormal Activity. The couple putting 
themselves under surveillance in order to 
monitor both the house’s and their own 
behaviour throughout the night. 


movies which have serialized repetition of actions; multiple levels of 
adventure; immediate rewards and punishments; similar pace to those of 
videogames, [94] and a sense of interactivity are organized according to 
video game logic. [95] The authors also emphasize the important element 
of violence in video games. [96] 

Saw V and especially Saw VI are clearly organized around this sort of 
logic. After the original Saw film, the series built on Saw IT s successful 
re-articulation of gaming viz a vis its criticism of reality television by 
integrating videogame logic into their narrative structure: the movies 
offer characters immediate reward (life/knowledge) or punishment 
(death); the narrative mixes fast-paced/timed sequences and slower 
information sequences; characters advance and build upon previous 
experience; the spaces are confined and organized around rules which are 
both tacitly understood and explicated prior to game-play; narratives and 
scenes are organized around competition, either against one’s self or 
others; and most importantly, the combination of these factors creates a 
sense of interactivity between the viewer and the narrative space. 

Saw VI in particular pushes this form of narrative organization, 
recapitulating Saw Ill’s structure, but rather than having the protagonist 
go through a series of games whereby he chooses to save the individual 
victim, here the protagonist of Saw VI has a much more variable role, 
having to guide a victim through a steam-piped maze, playing a shooting 
game with six human targets, being pitted against another in an air- 
deprivation game, as well as playing a game of hang-man. Both the 
torture porn space and surveillance gaze are equated with the videogame 
making visibility, control, enclosure and virtuality perversely pleasurable. 

On the series’ signature opening weekend (the weekend before, or of, 
Halloween), the surveillance-saturated torture porn film, Saw VI did not 
have as big of a box office draw as another surveillance-saturated film: 
Paranormal Activity (2009). Paranormal Activity is a “found footage” 
narrative film in the tradition of the Blair Witch Project (1999), whose 
protagonist couple record themselves in the hopes of capturing evidence 
of the paranormal activity which haunts them. The film is a low-budget 
reinterpretation of the “haunted house” sub-genre, a sub-genre which has 
always pitted the private space against the encroachment of the public 
space, and stands as an indictment of the continual erosion between the 
public and the private. The house, as a symbol for the private space, 
demands its privacy, with the camera, symbolizing the public, agitating 
and provoking the house to react and defend itself from this forced 
visibility, eventually leading to the couple’s demise. 

The film’s formal cinematographies oscillate between hand-held, mobile 
long-takes when the two main protagonists (mostly by Micah) are in 
possession of the apparatus and static long-takes which record them 
while they sleep. Micah is obsessed with capturing everything on video as 
a way to stockpile “evidence.” The tapes are meant to discern the 
“normal” from “abnormal,” or “paranormal.” The act of recording here 
moves beyond mere observation to ceaseless recording. In attempting to 
make deviation visible, self-documentation becomes self-surveillance. 

Paranormal Activity and films such as Blair Witch, REC (2007) 
Quarantine (2008) and Cloverfield (2008) push the verite traditions of 
filming and observing into the realm of surveillance. This particular style 








Paranormal Activity .The day after, Micah 
plays the recoding on his computer and 
slowly scans the image for deviant 
behaviour. 



Since initial impact, New York has been 
under increasingly intensified surveillance. 


of filming occurs in narratives which revolve around crises with films 
such as these mocking our investment in surveillance’s potential to make 
us secure via visibility. The characters in these films endlessly record as a 
way to sort through their traumatic and confusing scenarios in order to 
make sense of their surroundings and feel safe. The camera here becomes 
a microscope. They believe that in rendering themselves and their 
surroundings visible they can be safe. If they can capture and record 
everything, they can see it, dissect it and, therefore, know it. Surveillance 
and visibility here become security blankets ; our disavowed faith in 
panoptic visibility is thoroughly punished in these, and all the torture 
porn films. 

Perhaps Saw VT s low opening weekend and low box-office gross points to 
the end of the torture porn sub-genre proper—a post-9/11 genre too 
closely associated with post-9/11 U.S. culture, media and politics.[97] If 
interest in extreme representations in horror is truly over, the torch has 
been passed on to Paranormal Activity, whose success indicates that our 
cultural obsession and ambivalent relationship with surveillance is here 
to stay. 

To repeat Clover’s observation that “eyes are everywhere in horror 
cinema;” it is perhaps the horror genre with its perverse investment in 
human libidinal energies and its ordering, judgment and punishment of 
these energies and desires where a re-investigation of the tensions 
between voyeurism and surveillance can take place. It is the horror film 
which makes us feel the panoptic gaze. Late at night, in the dark, in our 
beds, underneath our (security) blankets, it refuses to let us forget that we 
are indeed being watched. 
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Amateur photographs from 9/11. Many 
images from 9/11 were captured by average 
people on their home-camcorders and 
cellphones. When the World Trade Centre 
was hit, all that could be done was record 
and document the attacks and then 
repeatedly review and replay the images and 
videos afterwards. In documenting and 
making this national trauma visible, its 


















purpose could be understood. 
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51. This is particularly true of Saw as the film would have been in post¬ 
production when the photographs were released, f return to page 2I 

52. For discussion of the Abu Ghraib images from a feminist perspective, see 
One of the Guys: Women as Aggressors and Torturers, ed. Tara McKelvey. 
Emery: Avalon Publishing, 2007. See also the extensive section on torture and 
the media in Jump Cut (no. 51, 2009). 

< http://www.ejumpcut.org > . 

53. See Lila Rajiva’s The Language of Empire: Abu Ghraib and the American 
Media. For a comprehensive review, archive and analysis of the debates which 
emerged in U.S. media outlets in the wake of the images’ release. 

54. Clover begins this discussion under sub-heading Cruel Cinema on 205. 

55. This of course was the point of her book that identification does, in fact, 
change from killer to “Final Girl” in contemporary horror. 

56. Morris’ Standard Operating Procedures (2008) attempted to provide an 
alternative perspective on the images by discovering what went on “behind” 
the images. It is here we discover that thousands of pictures were taken, and it 
is also here that Sabrina Harman has along history of “unconsciously” giving a 
thumbs up when posing in a picture, regardless of what is being captured. 





56b. Martin, 136. 


57. In discussing the Abu Ghraib photos’ relationship to surveillance, Nicholas 
Mirzoeff observes that “in some of the photographs the view is from a level 
above the torture itself, which, as Allen Feldman has noted, is the viewpoint of 
surveillance rather than of participation."(24) See his 2006 article in Radical 
History Review. 

58. Clover, 189. 

59. The film also features brief torture clips of an ex-porn star from what 
appears to be a potential “snuff’ film. We again see surveillance and extreme 
representation being used in tandem. 

60. Hollyfield, 31. 

61. Ibid., 166-167. 

62. Foucault, 200. 

63. Hollyfield. 

63b. For a more detailed discussion of Saw’s conservatism, see Christppher 
Sharrett’s “ The Problem of ‘Saw’: ‘Torture Porn’ and the Conservatism of 
Contemporary Horror Films .” 

64. Beginning in Saw III, however, the police are perplexed by the first 
torture victim’s inescapable situation. This points to the presence of another 
killer, someone other than Jigsaw, because Jigsaw, “does not torture.” 

65. In Saw II and V victims need to “confess” in order to escape. 

66. Mills 59. 

67. Ibid., 60. 

68. Niedzviecki, 142. 

69. Foucault, 143. 

70. See Astrit Schidt-Burkhardt. “The All-Seer: God’s Eye as Proto- 
Surveillance.” 

71. 2009, 280; re-wording Burgin, 2000. 

72. Asslein, 214. 

73. Ibid., 205. 

74. Russell, 121. [return to page 4] 

75. Ibid, 122. 

76. Weibel, 208. 
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78. Weibel, 215. 

79. Frohne, 256. 

80. Zizek, 2002, 225. 

81 Frohne, 260. 

82.110-111. 

83. See Levin, 586. 

84. Frohne, 255. 

85. Niedzviecki, 17. 

86. Asselin paraphrasing Virilio, 211. 

87. Although this is partly an issue of censorship and economic as the torture 
or murder of young children would have given the film an NC17 rating and 
killed its theatrical run. 

88. Hollyfield, 30. 

88b. And in their respective cases, the violence of patriarchal capitalism. 

89. Dovey, 247. 

98b. Mulvey, 145. 

90. Sample, Virtual Torture: Videogames and the War on Terror. 

9i.Ibid. 

92. Although in this case it is mobile and fluid rather than attached to, or 
near, a wall. 

93. Buckland and Elsaesser, 162. 

94.1 argue that the pace would be quick, or timed, and likely frantic, or 
mixture of frantic and calm, but Buckland and Elsaesser specifically refer to 
Nicholas Luppa’s conception of pace in video games; “pacing and the beats 
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page 163. 

95. Ibid., 162-163. 
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97. All data retrieved from http://www.hoxofficemojo.com 



Appendix A: Box office grosses 


Name of film [98] 

Opening weekend 

Total domestic gross 

Captivity 

$1,429,100 

$2,626,800 

Hostel 

$19,556,099 

$ 47 , 326,473 

Hostel II 

$8,203,391 

$17,609,452 

Paranormal Activity 

$19,617,650 

(wide-release 

opening) 

$107,514,385 

Saw 

$18,276,468 

$55,185,045 

Saw II 

$31,725,652 

$87,039,965 

Saw III 

$33,610,391 

$80,238,724 

Saw IV 

$ 3 L 756,764 

$63,300,095 

SawV 

$30,053,954 

$56,746,769 

Saw VI 

$14,118,444 

$27,693,292 

Untraceable 

$11,354,069 

$28,687,835 
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24, critical darling of conservatives tackles 
torture from a right-wing perspective. 


Tortured logic: entertainment and 
the spectacle of 
deliberately inflicted pain 
in 24 and Battlestar Galactica 

by Isabel Pinedo 



Joel Surnow, executive producer, creator, 
and showrunner of the series, self-described 
“right-wing nut job” on a Heritage Foundation 
panel titled “24 and America’s Image in 
Fighting Terrorism: Fact, Fiction or Does it 
Matter?” June 2006. 
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In the wake of 9/11 and the Iraq War, Hollywood has generated 
entertainment-driven television series that regularly thematize torture in 
relation to the fight against terrorism and the ethical questions surrounding 
this practice. This essay explores the antithetical logic of torture at work in 
two critically acclaimed television series: 24 (2001-2010) and Battlestar 
Galactica (2004-2009). BSG implicitly draws parallels to current political 
realities, largely from a liberal perspective, whereas 24 is widely interpreted 
as tackling these issues from a right-wing perspective. Each program has 
taken an identifiable position on torture, a position both drawn from and 
formative of public discourse about torture during the Bush years. 

Since September 11th, depictions of torture on U.S. television have changed in 
both quantity and quality. Villains no longer hold a virtual monopoly on 
perpetrating such deeds; they now share the stage with a number of heroes. 
Within this changing landscape, 24 — the FOX network dramatic serial which 
premiered on Nov. 6, 2001 — holds a special place, with torture scenes 
highlighted throughout most of its eight season run . 

24 

Joel Surnow, executive producer, creator, and showrunner of the series, has 
described himself as a “right-wing nut job” and supports the use of “enhanced 
interrogation techniques.”[i] fopen endnotes in new window) The series 
counts Dick Cheney and Donald Rumsfeld as fans. [2] It airs on the FOX 
network, owned by Rupert Murdoch, the conservative media oligarch. In 
defense of the show Kiefer Sutherland, star and producer of 24, has drawn a 
distinction between the use of torture in reality, which he opposes, and the 
depiction of torture as a dramatic device in the action thriller genre (Molloy). 

Genre is well suited to deal with contentious issues like torture and to figure 
the politically loaded within a familiar entertainment-oriented structure of 
expectations. Acting as a smokescreen, the action genre restages concerns 
about torture and provides the aesthetic distance necessary to avoid 
alienating audience. 24 is highly compelling with its tightly scripted episodes 
laced with suspense and ending in a cliffhanger or a plot twist. In addition, 24 














The signature trait of the series is that events 

transpire in real time, with the 24 episodes of is a complex narrative, well suited to tackle thorny political issues through its 

the season depicting 24 hours of a single multiple interlocking narrative strands, large ensemble cast, and innovative 

day. real-time structure. 


24’s ticking bomb scenario 



Season 2 opens in South Korea with a man 
being tortured with electrodes until he 
divulges that a nuclear bomb is scheduled to 
detonate on American soil “today.” 


The signature trait of the series is that events transpire in “real time,” with the 
24 episodes of the season depicting 24 hours of a single day. Each season, 24 
places its protagonist, a counterterrorist agent named Jack Bauer in a high- 
stakes series of crises involving layers of conspiracy and impaling its 
characters on the horns of a dilemma. He has less than 24 hours to resolve a 
massive terrorist threat against the United States. Within each episode, Bauer 
faces a multitude of challenges. Though the series aims for verisimilitude, 
engaging with real world political realities, it structurally resembles a video 
game, with each episode culminating in a challenge that must be overcome in 
order to advance to the next level, until the end of the game is reached. 
Through the course of the season, the game reboots two or three times as the 
scale or proximity of the threat escalates. And each season, the game reboots 
more fundamentally as a new mix of characters and circumstances revamps 
the game so play can start anew. Since the second season, the game always 
entails torture. Sometimes Bauer is tortured, sometimes he tortures. 



This torture-induced intelligence is quickly 
relayed to the NSA staffer in the adjoining 
room. 


In defense of torture 

The show’s 24-hour structure encapsulates the logic of the ticking bomb 
scenario laid out by lawyer Alan Dershowitz after 9/11. [3] Recasting an 
argument posed by philosopher Michael Levin in a 1982 Newsweek guest 
editorial, Dershowitz argues that if there is only 24 hours to prevent a mortal 
terrorist attack, the state should be able to use torture, sanctioned by warrant 
from the court, to extract the information necessary to stop it. [4] Though 
Bauer has never gotten a warrant to commit torture, he has on occasion 
received its equivalent: tacit approval from the President of the U.S. 



The series uses split-screen and a digital 
clock after commercial breaks to remind us 
of various narrative threads and of the ticking 
clock urging on the action. 


Dershowitz’s position is that though torture is morally abhorrent, if it can be 
used to prevent untold numbers from dying in a terrorist attack, it becomes 
the lesser evil and thus morally defensible. He assumes that the use of torture 
in a state of crisis is inevitable and advocates the warrants process to regulate 
and delimit its use. The scenario he lays out revolves around a ticking time 
bomb set to go off within hours. It assumes that the state knows about the 
threat and has a suspect in custody with pertinent knowledge who responds 
to torture truthfully, yielding actionable information. Among the objections 
to Dershowitz’s proposal is that it is highly unrealistic. The agent of the state 
would need to know that a terrorist bomb was set to detonate and would have 
its hands on a terrorist involved in the attack. The terrorist would respond to 
torture not with silence or lies but with information that enabled the state to 
avert the attack, all in at most a matter of hours. It’s a highly implausible 
situation in reality but the very ground on which 24 is built. 

Since the series depicts events not only from the perspective of antiterrorist 
government agencies but also from that of the terrorists, the audience knows 
from the outset that the threat is real and of massive scope. Bauer’s instincts 
about clues and suspects are uncannily on target. Though he may be deceived 
by duplicitous characters, he is almost unerring in his assessment about 
whom to torture. His methods are generally effective, and the information he 
gleans is accurate. Though some terrorist strikes are successful, Bauer can 






Jack Bauer breaks Syed Ali’s fingers to try to 
extract information about the imminent 
nuclear explosion. 


usually, in action-thriller superman mode, avert the boldest terrorist threats, 
including the assassination of a Presidential contender, the detonation of 
nuclear bombs, the meltdown of nuclear power plants, and the unleashing of 
bioweapons. 

The first season, which aired after 9/11 but the groundwork of which was laid 
prior to that day, introduced a hero who was able to address crises, using 
force when necessary. Though he threatened torture, he never actually 
resorted to it in the first season. [sLHowever, according to writer Philippe 
Sands, Jack Bauer began serving as an inspiration for military officials 
devising interrogation techniques at Guantanamo as early as September 
2002. Diane Beaver, the staff judge advocate who signed off on new 
interrogation techniques including waterboarding, cited the popularity of 24 
at Guantanamo. She said, “[Jack Bauer] gave people lots of ideas" (qtd. in 
Sands). By the time season 2 premiered on October 29, 2002, Bauer had 
already become a role model for the military. 



Though President Palmer prohibits the mock 
execution of Ali’s family on the grounds that 
it harms innocent family members, an order 
Bauer disregards, he has his own NSA 
Director, Stanton, tortured by a Secret 
Service agent, a former CIA covert 
operative. 


Season 2 opens in South Korea with a scene of a man being tortured with 
electrodes until he utters the word, “today.” This is when a nuclear bomb is 
scheduled to detonate on U.S. soil. This information is quickly relayed to the 
NSA staffer in the adjoining room (“8 am” 2.1). Midway through the season, 
to impede this attack, Bauer stages, via a video feed, the mock execution of a 
terrorist’s son and threatens to kill that man’s wife and other child (“7 pm” 
2.12). The suspect, believing the threat to be real, divulges the location of the 
bomb. Though President Palmer prohibits the mock execution on the grounds 
that it harms innocent family members, an order Bauer disregards, the 
President has his own NSA Director Stanton tortured by a Secret Service 
agent, a former CIA covert operative (“6 p.m.” 2.11). Stanton eventually 
confesses his part in the government conspiracy that allowed the terrorist 
group behind the bomb-threat to enter the country in order to further their 
own agenda so as to push the President towards a more aggressive defense 
policy (“8 p.m.” 2.13). 



Bauer arranges for Ali’s wife and sons, 
living abroad, to be apprehended and 
held at gunpoint... 


... while Ali watches via a video feed. 
Bauer threatens to kill them if he doesn’t 
talk.Ali’s hostage son cries. 



Ali looks on in horror. Jack lashes out at 
Syed Ali verbally ... 


... “I despise you for making me do this” 
during the mock execution of Ali’s child. 















Ali, believing one son to be dead and the 
other in imminent harm, divulges the location 
of the bomb. In split screen we see him 
broken, as intelligence is conveyed to CTU. 


From season 2 on, torture becomes a central and recurring spectacle of the 
program, tied to the “time is running out” generic device of the thriller, the 
ticking bomb scenario favored by apologists for torture, and the real-time 
format of the show. What was shocking in season 2 has since become an 
expected narrative turn. Season 3 adds a level of professionalization to the 
practice by introducing the in-house Counterterrorist Unit (CTU) torture 
specialist Eric Richards, who injects pain-inducing chemicals at the behest of 
his superiors. However, the treatment of torture stands out in season 4, 
where various innocent people fall under suspicion and are tortured by CTU 
agents, including the nearly infallible Jack Bauer.[6] Bauer tortures Paul 
Raines, the estranged husband of his lover, Audrey Raines. Bauer electrocutes 
Paul with lamp wires because Paul’s company owns a building linked to the 
terrorist plot to set off a mass-scale nuclear power plant meltdown. Though 
Paul is not working with the terrorists, Bauer forces him to do some digging 
in the company’s database, which unearths useful information (“5 pm” 4.11). 
Understanding the threat against the country and realizing that he can help, 
Paul agrees to work with Bauer. Despite having been subjected to torture, 

Paul seems to suffer no ill effects nor to harbor ill will towards Bauer, going 
so far as to take a bullet for him later (“7 pm” 4.13).[7] 

Bauer, along with other key agents at CTU, is willing to break the rules to get 
results. Late in season 4, CTU has taken into custody Joe Prado, whom they 
believe knows the whereabouts of Habib Marwan, the terrorist behind the 
imminent attack. An Amnesty Global lawyer, unknowingly engaged by 
Marwan, interrupts Prado’s interrogation at the hands of the torture 
specialist. CTU, under court order, must release Prado into federal custody. 
After efforts to prevent this prove unsuccessful, Bauer resigns. Acting as a 
citizen, he overcomes the Federal Marshall and breaks Prado’s fingers until 
he reveals the terrorist’s whereabouts (“ 12 am” 4.18). Audrey confronts Jack 
about his extreme methods, which he regards as the dirty but necessary 
backstage work of a democracy. 


Jack: [Y]ou know what I did was absolutely necessary.... 





Season 3 adds a level of professionalization 
to the practice of torture by introducing the 
in-house CTU specialist Eric Richards, who 
injects pain-inducing chemicals at the behest 
of his superiors. 


Audrey: Jack, you can't keep working outside the line and not 
expect consequences. 

Jack: Trust me. No one understands the consequences better than 
me. No one. 

Viewers know that Bauer has lost his family to the job. A mole murdered his 
wife, and his estranged daughter spends years blaming him for everything 
that has gone wrong in her life. Jack has paid personally for his service to his 
country and is made to appear the injured party in this interaction. A fellow 
agent, Curtis Manning, expresses the program’s position when he reassures 
Bauer, "[F]or whatever it's worth, you did the right thing with Prado" (“l am” 
4-19)- 

Making torture palatable 



In season 4, Sarah, who works at CTU, 
comes under suspicion and is tasered by 
Richards. 



CTU Director, Erin Driscoll, looks on as the 
impassive Richards works. The high-tech 
look of the scene and muted lighting helps to 
distance viewers as well. 


According to executive producer Howard Gordon, “...Jack Bauer pays a 
terrible price on his soul” for doing the “...awful things [that] need to be 
done....” (qtd. in Dilullo 124-25). Season 3 ends uncharacteristically with an 
overwhelmed Jack weeping in his car, until summoned back to work (“24” 
3.24). We are left to fill in the reason for those tears and to wonder if this is 
how Jack ends all his 24-hour days.[8] Gordon characterizes Jack as a tragic 
figure who pays a terrible price to do what is necessary. In narrative terms, 
Jack’s suffering serves to expiate the sins he commits to keep us safe. 

According to film theorist Stephen Prince, there are two axes of violence in 
screen depictions: subject and stylistic amplitude (34-6). The subject of 
torture is presented in 24 in myriad forms: electrocution, choking, beating, 
cutting, drilling flesh, pressing on an injury, breaking bones, mock execution. 
Stylistic amplitude refers to the graphic presentation and duration of these 
depictions: whether onscreen or off-screen, the showing or withholding of 
details, the length of screen time the violence occupies, and the use of sound 
to convey physical pain. All of these factors work to tone down or ratchet up 
the impact of violence. Observers have noted that both the frequency and 
graphic explicitness of depictions of torture have escalated on 24 over the 
years. This is not surprising given that audiences become accustomed to 
prevailing thresholds of violence, and the series has had to push the 
boundaries to evoke the same levels of shock as it did in season 2 (Prince 84). 

The infliction of torture by Bauer on suspects may be graphic, but the 
narrative goes to great lengths to depict the counterterrorist unit’s sense of 
urgency within the constraints of a ticking bomb scenario told in real-time 
format. Playing on the videogame aesthetic, the agents race to resolve a series 
of crises, to advance the puzzle-solving process, to capture the conspirators 
before they can inflict mass-scale murder, to win the game. Since time is of 
the essence, as the digital clock counting down the hour reminds us, 
immediacy is highly prized. Methods must be effective and quick. Offering a 
criminal immunity for information is one option, though not always effective 
and perhaps not as dramatically satisfying. Torture, at least on 24 and when 
performed by Bauer, is almost always effective and relatively quick. This 
dynamic takes precedence over concerns about civil liberties and alienates the 
viewer from the pain being inflicted on the suspect. Thus, 24 reinforces the 
perspective of the torturer, who remains distant from the pain he inflicts. In 
most instances, torturing a suspect is not a matter of personal retribution and 
Bauer does not take pleasure in inflicting pain. The viewer is not put in the 
position of identifying with a sociopath. The recipient of Bauer’s torture is an 




uncooperative accomplice to a terrorist attack who is to be siphoned for 
information. This is a consistent feature of the action thriller, which does not 
worry about legal niceties but does worry about averting disaster. 



Bauer tortures Paul Raines, the estranged 
husband of his lover, Audrey Raines, as she 
looks on. Bauer electrocutes Paul on the fly, 
using lamp wires. 



Jack works without emotion. Paul 
screams as Audrey pleads with Jack to 
stop. 


Though Paul doesn't work with the 
terrorists, Bauer makes him unearth 
information in the company’s database. 



Understanding the threat against the 
country, and realizing that he can help, 
Paul agrees to. Despite having been 
subjected to torture, Paul seems to suffer 
no ill effects nor to harbor ill will towards 
Bauer... 


... going so far as working with Bauer and 
taking a bullet for him later. Audrey 
confronts Jack about his extreme 
methods, and admonishes him for 
crossing a line. He defends his acts as 
“absolutely necessary.” 



The series combines several elements to render torture more palatable to 
viewers when committed by counterterrorist agents, Jack Bauer in particular. 
24 s narrative shows the cost of crisis events to the suffering hero, at times 
rendering him abject, as it does at the end of season 1 when his wife is killed, 
at the end of season 3 when he breaks down and weeps, and at the start of 
season 6 when he is released after an 18-month captivity by Chinese agents 
who have tortured him relentlessly. The action-thriller coding of the program, 
including the clock motif, the twists and turns of uncovering a conspiracy, the 
overarching sense of jeopardy — all convey a sense of amped up tension and 
spectacle for the viewer. It is within this context that torture joins the 
repertoire of violent confrontations common to the genre. Together these 
elements provide not only Jack Bauer but also the viewer with a moral alibi to 
condone the torture. We condone the killing committed by state agents as 
necessary to the larger purpose and enjoy the program, including its more 
flinch-inducing moments. 

Go to page 2 










Soon after, fellow agent Curtis Manning 
expresses the program’s position when he 
reassures Bauer that he did the right thing. 
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Season 3 ends, uncharacteristically, with an 
overwhelmed Jack weeping in his car, until 
summoned back to work. We are left to fill in 
the reason for those tears and to wonder if 
this is how Jack ends all his 24-hour days. 
Executive Producer Howard Gordon 
characterizes Jack as a tragic figure who 
pays a terrible price to do what is necessary. 



24’s narrative shows the cost of crisis events 
to the suffering hero, at times rendering him 
abject, as it does at the start of season 6 
when Bauer is released from an 18-month 
captivity by Chinese agents who have 
tortured him relentlessly. During all that time, 
Bauer never speaks a word, establishing 
once and for all that Bauer is impervious to 
torture. 


Torture on 24: a critical perspective 

Dershowitz contends that requiring warrants for torture would limit its 
exercise to exceptional cases. On 24, the state of exception prevails. Co¬ 
creator and executive producer Robert Cochran concedes, 

“Most terrorism experts will tell you that the ‘ticking time bomb’ 
situation never occurs in real life, or very rarely. But on our show 
it happens every week” (qtd. in Mayer). 

Proponents of “enhanced interrogation techniques,” from lawyers in the 
Justice Department to academics, rely on the ticking bomb scenario to justify 
the need for torture. Producers of 24 utilize it for dramatic effect and deny 
that it is tantamount to advocating the practice. Executive producer Jon 
Cassar grounds their framing of torture as quick and effective in the show’s 
real-time constraint: 

“Here’s my take on the whole torture thing. None of us like it, 
none of us condone it. We are victims of our own doing because of 
the way the show is laid out. We know that real interrogation, not 
torture, works, but over the period of a five or six-day span. Well, 
obviously, we don’t have that time because we are a real-time 
show. It’s a problem for us, so that’s one of the reasons we do 
what we do. On the other hand, it’s also a moral question that 
we’re constantly putting up on our characters. Is hurting the few 
worth saving the many?” (qtd. in Bennett 16-17) 

In addition to considering torture as a dramatic device necessitated by the 
real-time constraint of the program, Cassar falls back on the idea that torture 
may at times be the lesser evil, the argument which grounds the defense of 
torture. 

The show’s creators persist in denying the series’ support for torture. 
Executive producer Howard Gordon, for instance, asserts, “...I don’t think we 
ever pretend to advertise the efficacy of torture” (qtd. in Dilullo 124-25). But 
members of the military disagree. In November 2006, four experts including 
U.S. Army Brigadier General Patrick Finnegan, Dean of the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point met with some of the producers of 24, sans Surnow, 
to protest that the show was having a “toxic effect” on cadets.[9] fopen 
endnotes in new window] The program, which defines inflicting torture as 
patriotic, is extremely popular with cadets who will go on to hold command 
posts in Iraq and Afghanistan. According to Finnegan’s observations, 24 ’s 
insistence that the law must be sacrificed to protect the security of the nation 
has fueled resistance to the idea that the United States military has to respect 
human rights, even when the terrorists do not. 

Season 7 seems to answer this criticism by reiterating the need to torture to 
save lives, and placing it on higher moral ground than civil liberties. It opens 
with Bauer testifying before a Senate hearing investigating human rights 









Season 7 seems keen to rebut criticism of 
the show. It opens with Bauer testifying 
before a Senate hearing investigating human 
rights violations committed by CTU. Bauer is 
grilled by Sen. Blaine Mayer who seems to 
be named for critical New Yorker writer Jane 
Mayer. 



Bauer testifies that he has violated the 
Geneva Conventions but insists there was no 
other way to stop an attack. “The people that 
I deal with, they don’t care about your rules.” 



Bauer and Mayer are positioned as 
counterweights to the torture debate. But 
within the 24 universe, Bauer is always borne 
out to be right. The deck is stacked. 


violations committed by the now disbanded CTU. Sen. Blaine Mayer grills 
Bauer: [10] 

Senator Blaine Mayer: Did you torture Mr. Haddad? 

Jack Bauer: According to the definition set forth by the Geneva 
Conventions [pause] yes... Ibrahim Haddad had targeted a bus 
carrying 45 people, ten of which were children. The truth, 

Senator, is that I stopped that attack from happening...The people 
that I deal with, they don’t care about your rules. All they care 
about is the result... 

FBI Special Agent Renee Walker interrupts the hearing to claim Bauer for a 
critical mission. 

As Jane Mayer observes, “Throughout the series, secondary characters raise 
moral objections to abusive interrogation tactics. Yet the show never engages 
in a serious dialogue on the subject.” This scene allows Bauer to have the last 
word. Walker, after working with Bauer for 12 hours, comes to defend his 
methods despite her trepidations. [11] As she tells her boss, 

“I have seen Jack do some terrible things today, things that I still 
can’t justify. But he has been right every time. And you know 
what? I can’t help but think that maybe if we’d just stayed out of 
his way, none of this [attack on the White House] would have 
happened” (“8 pm” 7.13). 

In the story world of 24, torture is effective. It saves the day. Real world 
arguments that other tactics are significantly more fruitful do not hold water 
here. The military men who met with the producers wanted them to adopt a 
more realistic depiction of torture, for instance by showing that torture can 
backfire. This has yet to happen on the series, despite the fact that Howard 
Gordon acknowledges its probability: “I think sometimes the price of that 
torture is that the wrong information comes out...” (qtd. in Dilullo 124-25). 
But Surnow’s program is as resistant to the complexities of real world torture 
as West Point cadets seem to be. 

In addition to cadets, 24 has also held sway with soldiers serving in Iraq. 
According to Tony Lagouranis, a former Army interrogator in Iraq, DVDs of 
24 circulate broadly among the troops there. Soldiers have even gotten 
“interrogation” ideas from the show. [12] Finnegan throws the net of influence 
wider yet. He credits 24 —which, according to Mayer, “has a weekly audience 
of fifteen million viewers, and has reached millions more through DVD sales” 
— with making the audience “more comfortable and more accepting of 
[torture].”[13] As 24 does, the show’s producers allowed Finnegan and 
company to raise moral objections to torture, but they did not go on to 
engage the show in a serious dialogue on the subject. The embrace of torture 
on 24 is more than skin deep. It is rooted in a worldview. 

Torture is about raw power not truth 

The audience’s comfort with torture is contingent on the misconceptions that 
24 promotes — that torture quickly and reliably secures intelligence, that 
there is no other way to extract the information, and that securing 








FBI agent Renee Walker, after working with 
Bauer for 12 hours, comes to defend his 
methods despite her trepidations. As she 
tells her boss, “I have seen Jack do some 
terrible things today, things that I still can’t 
justify. But he has been right every time. And 
you know what? I can’t help but think that 
maybe if we’d just stayed out of his way, 
none of this [attack on the White House] 
would have happened” 


intelligence is torture’s primary purpose. Elaine Scarry, in her landmark 
book, The Body in Pain: The Making and Unmaking of the World, describes 
torture as a complex system, one that hides behind the pretext that torture is 
motivated by the search for intelligence when it is really about projecting an 
image of power (28). In season 7, President Taylor alludes to the roots of 
“enhanced interrogation techniques” in the torture practices used by Korean 
Communists against U.S. troops: 

“Torture was originally intended to force false confessions. Now 
we use it to try and find the truth" (“6 pm” 7.11).[14] 

Intelligence experts, in contrast, claim, 

“‘Rapport-building,’ the slow process of winning over informants, 
is the method that generally works best” (Mayer). 



In season 7, President Taylor alludes to the 
roots of “enhanced interrogation techniques” 
in the torture practices used by Korean 
Communists against American troops: 
“Torture was originally intended to force false 
confessions. Now we use it to try and find the 
truth." 


According to Scarry, the real purpose of torture is to bolster a teetering 
regime of power, not to secure intelligence. 24 may as a fiction take creative 
license, but it insistently and persuasively promotes the real-world fiction, 
also promulgated by the Bush administration, that torture is an effective way 
of securing intelligence in dangerous times. 

The fictional space of 24 sanitizes Jack Bauer’s use of torture by making it 
quick and effective, almost surgical in its precision and measured character. 

It lacks the lengthy timeline of real-world torture. Bauer has mere minutes to 
extract information and stops torturing as soon as that information is 
forthcoming. This differs from the real-world situation in which torture 
extends for days, weeks, months, and years. Only Bauer and his lover Audrey 
are depicted as held captive and tortured for such a prolonged period of time. 
Moreover, Bauer is also adept at determining who will not break under 
torture, so he never tortures without results for long. This is unlike real-world 
torture where prisoners with little or no knowledge important to the state are 
subjected to torture even after their status as “assets” is discredited. 

On the various occasions that he has been subject to torture, Bauer has 
suffered terribly but has never been broken. In season 2 he is tortured to the 
point of heart failure and needs medical intervention to be revived (“2 a.m.” 
2.19). At the end of season 5 Bauer is abducted by Chinese agents and 
tortured by them for almost two years, during which time he never speaks a 
word, establishing once and for all that Bauer is impervious to torture (“6 
am” 6.1). The harrowing trials that Bauer undergoes establish not only his 
action-star superman credentials but prove his undying loyalty to his country, 
his friends, his family, his principles. More importantly, these incidents 
reinforce the idea that it is possible to resist torture and that to break is to 
betray all of the above. Scarry characterizes this portrayal of breaking not 
only as a misinterpretation of what happens when someone confesses under 
torture but as a fiction propagated to discredit the person being tortured and 
thus a further assault upon the victim, inflicted both by him/herself after the 
fact and by those who learn of it (35). Hence, in the system of torture even the 
interrogation is primarily a way of wounding, and the forced confession — 
whether true or false is irrelevant — is its poisoned fruit, meant to anguish 
the victim with a sense of having betrayed everyone and everything that 
matters to him/her. 






In season 2 Bauer is tortured to the point 
of heart failure and needs medical 
intervention to be revived. In keeping with 
the show’s mythology, he seems to suffer 
no long-term consequences of torture. 


Paul succumbs to complications related 
to the bullet he took for Bauer, when 
Bauer forces the medical team at gun 
point to abandon life-saving surgery on 
Paul to tend to a dying terrorist informant 
with essential information. Audrey is 
aghast. 



24 airs on the FOX network owned by Rupert 
Murdoch, the conservative media oligarch. 
Within the story space, characters watch only 
FOX news. 


Torture works to shrink the parameters of the victim’s world to bodily pain so 
great that the person is “swallowed alive by the body” (Scarry 50). This 
dynamic never becomes a cause of concern for the audience of 24 , however, 
since the objects of Bauer’s torture are guilty of committing or conspiring to 
commit terrorist attacks against people like us, and the torture they undergo 
is short-lived as are the consequences of being tortured. [15] In short, they are 
never shown in a sympathetic light, unless and until they help Bauer. They 
are not, in Herman and Chomsky’s terms, worthy victims (37). 

Moreover, by clearly motivating Bauer’s use of torture with the overriding 
need for intelligence, which he can elicit if left to his own devices and which 
can be obtained in no other way, 24 defines Jack’s power as torturer “in terms 
of his own vulnerability and need” which is nothing short of the nation’s 
vulnerability and need (Scarry 58). He is the narrative agent who drives the 
action of the series, but he is forced to take extreme measures and pay the 
cost. Jack lashes out at Syed Ali, “I despise you for making me do this” during 
the (feigned) execution (via video feed) of Ali’s child (“7 pm” 2.12). Jack feels 
distressed so that we do not have to.[16] 


Despite the many misconceptions of torture that 24 advances, one element it 
is painstakingly truthful about is the importance for the torturer of negating 
the agony he is inflicting by insisting on the urgency and significance of his 
questions (Scarry 29). The questions are there in part to alleviate the 




Katee Sackhoff, who played Kara Thrace, is 
cast in season 8 of 24 as Dana Walsh, a 
CTU mole. Late in the season, she is 
waterboarded by private contractors in the 
employ of the government, and subsequently 
executed by Bauer. She was indirectly 
responsible for the murder of Renee Walker, 
Jack’s lover. Jack’s murder of Dana serves 
to compensate for his inability to protect 
Renee. 


torturer’s conscience. 24 clearly establishes that when Bauer tortures 
someone, it is never about cruelty and rarely about retaliation; it is about the 
greater good. Jack is always on the side of the angels, albeit of the warrior 
variety, and by extension so are we. 

24, working within the expedient parameters of genre, may be too highly 
contrived to be said to imitate life, but if the military personnel who appealed 
to 24 producers and those who spoke to Philippe Sands are correct, life seems 
to imitate 24. Mayer points to other indications that the show offers 
reassurance not just to the audience at large but to policy makers, that torture 
is the right thing to do: 

“John Yoo, the former Justice Department lawyer who helped 
frame the Bush Administration’s ‘torture memo’—which, in 2002, 
authorized the abusive treatment of detainees—invokes the show 
in his book War by Other Means. He asks, ‘What if, as the 
popular Fox television program 24 recently portrayed, a high-level 
terrorist leader is caught who knows the location of a nuclear 
weapon?”’ 


The implication is that it would be right to use torture because torture works, 
[17] Yoo and Cheney believe torture works, as they are quick to proclaim. 
Surnow believes torture works. And thanks to 24, a lot more Americans are 
certain of it too, setting the stage for Yoo and other top Bush administration 
lawyers to erect “an entire torture policy around the fictional edifice of Jack 
Bauer” (Lithwick). 


Battlestar Galactica 



In 2005, Battlestar Galactica won the 
prestigious Peabody Award for excellence in 
television broadcasting. Creators Ronald 
Moore and David Eick, accept the award for 
the show they describe as being about our 
post-9/11 reality and the Iraq War. 


In stark contrast to the moral certainty of 24 is a series that probes moral 
ambiguity. Battlestar Galactica (2003-09) is the Peabody-Award-winning 
reimagining of the 1978-79 television series, described by its creators, Ronald 
Moore and David Eick, as being about our post-9/11 reality and the Iraq War. 
It is set in the aftermath of a genocidal surprise attack against the human 
Colonials by the Cylons, a robot race created by the Colonials to serve them, 
but who rebel against their masters when they develop self-awareness. After 
an uprising, the Cylons flee to another world. Forty years later, a few models 
that look like people, made of flesh and bone, infiltrate the Colonial worlds to 
sabotage their defenses so the Cylons can launch a cataclysmic nuclear attack 
against them. BSG restages the dynamic of blowback, the delayed retaliation 
from those whom we once used to our benefit, in science-fiction guise. 
“Blowback,” the CIA-coined term for a delayed retaliation for a U.S. covert 
intervention in a foreign state, is an original component of the current series, 
and its grounding metaphor (Johnson).[18] 


Naturalistic sci-fi 

Airing on the basic cable Sci-Fi channel, Battlestar Galactica’s dissident 
perspective is both cloaked in sci-fi genre elements and housed in a cable 
channel with smaller audience reach than that of FOX.[i9] The science fiction 
format allows the program to maneuver past television’s characteristic 
aversion to political controversy and to tackle highly volatile issues. 







The emotional palette of the Battlestar 
Galactica series is dark. The program raises 
disturbing, and essentially unanswered, 
questions about who aggressed first and the 
otherness of the enemy. In the ironically titled 
episode “Hero” (3.8) we learn about 
Commander Adama’s involvement in a 
covert operation that may have helped to 
instigate the attack by the Cylons. 



Lt. Kara Thrace justifies her torture of the 
prisoner Leoben to President Laura Roslin by 
dehumanizing the enemy. “It’s a machine, 
sir. There’s no limit to the tactics I can use.” 


Historically, science fiction has been given license to speak critically because 
it is deemed a speculative form, at a remove from reality. Creators Moore and 
Eick have exploited this smokescreen to work real-world political issues into 
the script, and they have recognized that the gravity of the show’s concerns 
demands greater realism than is usually accorded sci-fi. For this reason, the 
show is grounded in naturalism at the level of both production values and 
subject matter. It relies extensively on hand-held camera techniques to forge 
a documentary feel. While the A camera shoots blocked action, the B camera 
is free to roam, and much of this footage gets into the final cut. The emotional 
palette of the series is dark. It deals not only with torture but also genocide, 
suicide bombing, religious fanaticism, and living under occupation. The long¬ 
term toll of the attack on the characters is injurious and deep-seated. At times 
they seem to be in the throes of posttraumatic stress. But perhaps the series’ 
most important departure from generic norms is that it shifts the emphasis 
from plot-driven to character-driven narrative. It is characters’ complex 
motivations, interrelations, and gradual development that compel the action, 
rather than story events that dictate what characters do. 

BSG is a serialized drama, in which narrative threads unfold over time. The 
audience is expected to remember preceding developments to fully appreciate 
the narrative weave. Its ensemble cast is filled with morally ambiguous 
characters whose arcs are interwoven. Character arcs reveal over time the 
backstory, motivations, and identities of both Cylons and Colonials, creating 
nuanced characters whose feelings about their own morally ambivalent 
actions are gradually revealed. Multidimensional characters allow for a more 
nuanced treatment of the conflict between Cylons and Colonials and forge a 
social reality that turns out to be quite messy. By the third season, the 
program raises disturbing and essentially unanswered questions about the 
events that led up to the attack, throwing into question who aggressed first 
and the otherness of the enemy (“Hero” 3.8). 



After Leoben attacks her and before she 
has him waterboarded, Kara intones, 
“Now the gloves come off.” The phrase 
was widely associated with the Bush 
administration policy of covert rendition 
and torture. 


Kara’s use of the phrase in connection to 
her use of waterboarding ties the episode 
to the abuses of Abu Ghraib. Leoben is 
tortured for 8 hours before revealing that 
he fabricated the ticking bomb threat. 



A view of Leoben’s face immersed in 
water shows both his anguish and 


... the belief that he is only a machine, the 
very thing that allowed her to torture him 





resistance. Kara’s torture fails to break 
Leoben, but his suffering breaks her 
tenacious grip on ... 


in the first place. She expresses 
sympathy with him shortly before he is 
executed. 


Go to page 3 
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The ineffectiveness of torture 



The Rumsfeld-like Admiral Helena Cain of 
the Battlestar Pegasus sanctions torture and 
operates under martial law. She is 
semiotically linked to hawkish Bush 
administration officials by the habit of using a 
standing desk. 



The series troubles the easy dichotomy between hero and villain. Its human 
heroes are not pristine but flawed. Its Cylon adversaries are not evil incarnate 
but made in our image and capable of love. Their similarity is driven home in 
episodes that depict not only the Cylons but also the Colonials exercising 
extreme measures such as suicide bombing and torture, as the series explores 
the question — how different are we from the enemy? 

This is put to the test in season 1 when a humanoid Cylon is discovered 
aboard the fleet. Lt. Kara Thrace is sent to interrogate him and learns that he 
planted a nuclear warhead, which is set to go off in a matter of hours. 
Motivated by this ticking time bomb, she continues her interrogation and has 
Leoben beaten by soldiers. After he breaks free and attacks her, she intones, 
“Now the gloves come off’ and has him subjected to the near-drowning mode 
of torture known as waterboarding. The phrase “the gloves come off’ — 
uttered by Cofer Black, former director of the CIA's counterterrorism center, 
at a Senate hearing in September 2001 and subsequently oft repeated — was 
widely associated with the Bush administration policy of covert rendition and 
torture. Kara’s use of it in connection to her use of waterboarding ties the 
episode to Abu Ghraib.[2o] fopen endnotes in new window] Showrunner 
Ronald Moore has acknowledged that this episode, which first aired 
December 6th 2004, was influenced by the 2004 accounts of abuses at Abu 
Ghraib that came to light via photographic evidence (Bassom 74). 

Kara justifies her torture of Leoben to President Laura Roslin by 
dehumanizing the enemy, as Colonials typically do, calling Cylons “toasters,” 
and the humanoid models “skins.” 

“It’s a machine, sir. There’s no limit to the tactics I can use.” 


In a symbolic act of hand washing, Cain’s 
second in command, Colonel Jack Fisk 
defends the rape-torture of a Cylon prisoner, 
exclaiming “You can’t rape a machine....” 


But over time, as her torture fails to break him, his suffering breaks her 
tenacious grip on the belief that he is only a machine, the very thing that 
allowed her to torture him in the first place. So when the President, following 
on the logic that Leoben is no more than a dangerous thing, orders him 
summarily killed, Kara objects and expresses sympathy with him, going so far 
as to pray for him after he is air locked — executed by being forcibly ejected 
into space (“Flesh and Bone” 1.8). 



The Cylon prisoner Gina is left in a semi- 


In the end Leoben admits that he fabricated the bomb threat to prolong his 
life and to spend time with Kara, to whom he has a mysterious attachment. 
Had he been telling the truth, torture would not have changed anything; the 
bomb would have gone off. Unlike 24’s ticking bomb threat, which is always 
real, in BSG Leoben’s ticking bomb threat is a fiction, as is the scenario so 
central to the torture debate. 

It is here — in the fictional device of the race-against-the-clock to save the 
innocent — that we see the contortions necessary for a liberal democracy to 
rationalize its turn to torture in violation of its basic principles.[2i] For if 





catatonic stupor, “swallowed alive by the 
body,” after being beaten and serially raped 
on board the Pegasus. 


torture did not work, if it were not effective in protecting society, how could 
we justify it? 

Torture as morally corrupting 



Baltar finds her crumpled, manacled, 
bruised, and soiled. Her visible injuries are 
highlighted by the framing of the details of 
her face ... 



... ankles ... 



... wrists ... 


Torture on BSG is consistently shown as morally repugnant, but one form of 
torture in particular is brought in for condemnation: the homosocial act of 
sadism known as gang rape. During the second season, the Battlestar 
Galactica encounters another surviving battlestar, the Pegasus, who have 
onboard a Cylon prisoner, Gina, a Six model. Under the command of Lt. 
Alistair Thorne, men of the Pegasus crew have serially raped and beaten her. 
This torture has been authorized by their commanding officer, Admiral 
Helena Cain (“Pegasus” 2.10), who is semiotically linked to hawkish Bush 
administration officials by her habit of having no chair at her desk. Ronald 
Moore, in his Pegasus podcast, associates this habit with John Bolton, U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.N. (2005-06), but ABC News also attributes this trait to 
Donald Rumsfeld, Secretary of Defense (2001-06). As with our own 
government, underlings may carry out torture, but the policy is sanctioned at 
the top. And as we labor to legitimate torture through denial (we don’t 
torture) and dismissal (waterboarding is not torture), so the Pegasus crew 
must vindicate themselves. In a symbolic act of hand washing, Cain’s second 
in command, Colonel Jack Fisk exclaims, “You can’t rape a machine...” 
(“Resurrection Ship Part II” 2.12). In a more truthful turn, Cain justifies the 
torture as revenge for the hundreds of crew members she lost when their 
defense capacity against Cylon attack was crippled by Gina’s sabotage. [22] 
Here the raison d’etre of torture, to bolster a regime of power in the aftermath 
of a devastating defeat, is in the open. 

As with Leoben, torture fails to produce intelligence, so Admiral Cain agrees 
to the scientist Baltar’s request to let him try a different method of 
interrogation. Baltar’s uncharacteristic display of compassion, which stems 
from Gina’s resemblance to his former Cylon lover, another Six model, draws 
her from the semi-catatonic stupor in which he finds her, crumpled, 
manacled, bruised, and soiled, to an alert state of terrible vulnerability. She is 
undeniably “swallowed alive by the body,” lost to herself. Baltar empathizes 
with Gina and painstakingly builds a rapport with her, eventually learning 
from her the function of the ship they have been scouting. When Cylon bodies 
die, their memories and personality migrate to a new copy of their body 
aboard a resurrection ship. After the enduring psychological damage Gina has 
sustained, she wants to die without being reborn, so she helps Baltar to 
identify the high value of the target so they will extinguish it. 

Here, rapport-driven questioning is shown to bear fruit whereas torture is 
shown to be prolonged, ineffective, trauma inducing, and able to backfire. 
When Gina takes her own life later in the season, she does so through a 
suicide bombing that obliterates another ship (“Lay Down Your Burdens, Part 
II” 2.20). The ripple effects extend even wider, as the nuclear signature of 
that detonation leads the Cylons to the Colonial settlement one year later. 

As difficult as it is to realize that Gina has been brutally serially raped over an 
extended period of time, it is even more difficult when Sharon, the Galactica’s 
Cylon prisoner is about to be “interrogated” by Lt. Thorne and his men, in 
what has now become the Pegasus’s standard operating procedure. [23] They 
are acting under orders from Cain but without Galactica Commander Bill 
Adama’s knowledge or consent. Until now, in Adama’s custody, Sharon has 
been treated humanely despite her almost successful attempt to assassinate 





... and neck. 


Adama, and she has in turn provided valuable intelligence. When Chief Galen 
Tyrol and Lt. Karl Agathon, both of who are in love with Sharon, learn from 
boastful Pegasus crewmen of her impending assault, they rush to her cell. 
Sharon is choked, struck, and pinned to a bunk to be raped before their 
arrival interrupts the attack. In the ensuing struggle with Tyrol and Agathon, 
Thorne is accidentally killed. The two battlestars nearly come to a firefight 
when Admiral Cain unilaterally court-martials the men, and Commander 
Adama demands she hand them back for a fair hearing. 



Baltar’s uncharacteristic display of 
compassion allows him to empathize with 
Gina as he painstakingly builds a rapport 
with her, eventually gaining valuable 
intelligence that could not be acquired 
through torture. 


The two leadership styles come to a clash most directly here. Adama may be 
military commander of the fleet, but all along he has had to negotiate with 
civilian authority, as embodied by the President and the Council. Cain has 
wielded unchecked authority and broaches no opposition. Having stripped 
the civilian ships they encountered of useful resources, she abandons them, 
as she does due process, in pursuit of a military agenda. Cain and her crew 
may be brutal towards their Cylon prisoner, but they are also ruthless 
towards the civilians who sought their protection, leaving them defenseless 
and impoverished. The brutality they unleash on Gina comes to be directed at 
their own. Brutality corrupts and propagates. 

The sexual nature of torture 


The version of Sharon’s attack that aired has Tyrol and Agathon interrupting 
it just as she is about to be anally raped by Thorne. The extended version of 
“Pegasus” on DVD includes a more drawn-out and detailed attack, one in 
which she is being raped when her rescuers reach her. The network objected 
to its explicitness. [24] Ronald Moore explains why they opted to rachet up 
the duration and graphic details of the rape-torture scene: 



“We wanted it to be clear...how ugly this was...the brutality of it... 
the violation of it...” 

Moore did not want to depict torture as something that could be excused. The 
edited version that went on air is suggestive and difficult to watch as it is. It is 
impossible for the audience to dehumanize Sharon, a richly fleshed-out 
character, the way that Cain’s men do. Thorne and his accomplices see 
Sharon and Gina as dangerous machines. In addition, the enjoyment these 
men derive from the gendered character of rape suggests they also see them 
on some level as women. 


Pegasus soldiers boast about raping Gina 
and make light of the impending assault of 
Sharon, the Galactica ’s Cylon prisoner. She 
is about to be “interrogated” by Lt. Thorne 
and his men, in what has now become the 
Pegasus’ standard operating procedure. 


Unlike 24, BSG shows the sexualized character of torture, which often 
involves symbolic forms of sexual degradation and pain inflicted directly on 
the genitals or other sexually coded regions of the body. [25] As Susan Sontag 
argues in “The Photographs Are Us: Regarding the Torture of Others,” 
violence and sex are routinely conjoined in both the torture practices of Abu 
Ghraib and the photographs taken there (which mixed soldier’s torture shots 
with amateur pornographic shots). 24 studiously avoids any suggestion of 
sexual overtones to Bauer’s torture practices, so that when Jack tortures 
Audrey’s husband with a live electric wire, he targets Paul’s chest, not his 
nipples or genitals. The program also directs almost all of Jack’s torture 
practice against male suspects, further stifling the suggestion of sexual 
sadism, which is so much a part of real-world torture practices. [26] 




The extended version of “Pegasus” on 
DVD includes a more drawn out and 
detailed attack, one in which Sharon is 
being raped by Lt. Thorne when her 
rescuers reach her, but the network 
objected to its explicitness. 



Ronald Moore explains that they opted to 
rachet up the duration and graphicness of 
the rape-torture scene because he did not 
want to depict torture as something that 
could be excused. The extended scene 
depicts Sharon’s suffering more explicitly 
through both visual and sound elements. 
Here we see her confined and screaming. 



After her assault is interrupted, an abject 
Sharon seeks refuge under a blanket. 


BSG depicts the human struggle with the less heroic face of violence. It stages 
the torturer’s inability to recognize the subjectivity or suffering of his victim 
in a self-critical light. It suggests the cost of this brutality to the society that 
sanctions it. The mercilessness of the Cylon attack primes them for reprisals, 
and the knowledge that the enemy is not human seems to license any act. But 
in the end, the Cylons turn out not to be that different from us, for better or 
worse. And the price of brutality is shown to be too dear to pay. The us-them 
dichotomy is vexed for viewers as early as the pilot, and for members of the 
Galactica starting in season l. But the demonizing goes unchallenged aboard 
the Pegasus, as it does on 24. On BSG, the capacity for evil is not limited to 
our enemies or to a few “bad apples.” It is part of what we do in the name of 
war. And in the end, it comes back to bite us, a painful reality 24 is loathe to 
admit. As Commander Adama puts it, “It’s not enough to survive. One has to 
be worthy of surviving” (“Resurrection Ship, Part II” 2.12). The Galactica at 
least knows when it has lost its moral compass and fights to regain it. 24, like 
Dick Cheney even now, adamantly denies wrongdoing. Its producers fret 
about the cost to Jack Bauer’s soul but seem unconcerned about the nation’s. 



Crewman Specialist Cally Henderson 
protests the soldiers’ celebration of rape. 


Unlike the producers or star of 24, Reiko Aylesworth, who played Michelle 
Dessler on 3 seasons of the show, is able to raise the troubling question the 
show avoids: 

“Torture has been a big thing on 24....[W]hat they are dealing with 
is: how much do you give up before you lose your humanity? With 
Jack especially...at what point does he cross over into being no 
better than what he is chasing down? It’s the same with our 
country. It draws real parallels. We say in times of crisis, we are 
going to lay down the law. Okay, but how much do you do that 
before what you are protecting has been defiled so much that it’s 
not what it was anymore.... “(qtd. in Dilullo 67). 

Aylesworth identifies the moral quandary Surnow’s series is unwilling to 

















On BSG, the capacity for evil is not limited to 
our enemies or to a few “bad apples.” It is 
part of what we do in the name of war. The 
members of the Galactica struggle to regain 
their moral compass because, as 
Commander Adama puts it, “It’s not enough 
to survive. One has to be worthy of 
surviving.” 



BSG’s perspective may have been a 
dissident one in the US, but it is in keeping 
with other western democracies, as 
witnessed by the United Nations, which on 
March 17, 2009, convened a panel to 
discuss BSG’s treatment of terrorism and 
torture. James Edward Olmos, who plays 
Adama, is an outspoken defender of human 
rights. 


confront, in stark contrast to Moore’s BSG. 

Conclusion 

24 premiered during the first half of the first Bush term, BSG during the 
second term. Both Bush administration terms were chronicled by a pandering 
press, loath to risk White House retaliation and the label of “unpatriotic” by 
asking hard questions. Aided by television news’s well-established 
capitulation to market forces, in which unsubstantiated infotainment drives 
out socially necessary information, the Bush administration stifled open 
debate about government-sanctioned torture practices. It was popular 
culture, protected by the smokescreen of entertainment, which raised 
variegated sides of the issue more frankly. By asking us to consider the 
incompatibility of torture and a just society, BSG reframes the Bush 
administration position on this issue. It asks us to examine how much we 
surrender when we turn to torture. In contrast, 24 tackles the issue in a 
manner that reinforces Bush administration policy on torture, presenting it 
as the dirty but necessary work of the state. And, as Jack Bauer often asks 
other law enforcement officers to “walk away” from the scene of impending 
torture, so 24 over the years asks its viewers to walk away from holding 
government officials accountable for sanctioning torture. [27] So ingrained in 
public consciousness is 24 with the pro-torture position that it has become 
shorthand for the ticking time bomb defense. In 2007, talking on a panel in 
Canada, Supreme Court Justice Antonin Scalia “repeatedly cited Fox’s 24 and 
its fictional hero Jack Bauer as the authorities in support of his views about 
torture” (Horton). According to the Wall Street Journal, Scalia asserted: 

“Jack Bauer saved Los Angeles....He saved hundreds of thousands 
of lives...Is any jury going to convict Jack Bauer?...I don’t think so” 

(qtd. in Lattman). 

Appearing on another panel, “24 and the War on Terror: Can Truth Learn 
from Fiction,” Kiefer Sutherland reported that when he flew in from NY that 
day, a woman across the aisle stared at him for so long that he looked over 
and said: “It’s a TV show,” much to her relief (DVD feature accompanying 
Bennett). It is too bad Sutherland was not there to inform Scalia of the same. 

Given the disparity between the reach of a cable series and a network hit, 24 
would seem to have had the greater public impact. It helped to promote 
tolerance of torture not only by embodying the practice in the sympathetic 
and heroic figure of Jack Bauer but more significantly by popularizing the 
ticking bomb scenario which links torture to intelligence gathering. [28] The 
advocacy of torture hinges on this confluence of unrealistic circumstances. 
Without it, torture does not gain much traction. This is the function of the 
ticking bomb scenario. This is the function of 24 in the arena of public 
opinion. 







BSG extensively utilized the web to 
disseminate its message, including the 
normal publicity channel of the official 
web page for the program... 



... as well as other paratextual products 
such as Ronald Moore’s blog which often 
touched on the program’s political subject 
matter. 


BSG, despite its smaller reach, served to articulate a dissident perspective, 
[29] one disseminated not only through the normal publicity channels of 
interviews given by Moore and Eick but through other paratextual products 
including Ronald Moore’s blog, David Eick’s video blog, episode podcasts 
created by Moore, webisodes, and extensive DVD commentary, often 
touching on the program’s political subject matter. This dissident perspective 
was also expressed by Obama when he asserted the need to “reject the false 
choice between our security and our ideals” (qtd. in Shane).[30] For a time it 
seemed that BSG had won the discursive battle, but subsequent policies of the 
Obama administration suggest that this battle is far from being decisively 
won. 
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Notes 


I am indebted to Heather Levi for helping me think through conceptual 
elements in this essay, and to Julia Lesage for astute editorial comments. 

This work was supported (in part) by a grant from the City University of New 
York PSC-Cuny Research Award Program and by an award from the George 
N. Shuster Faculty Fellowship Fund at Hunter College of the City University 
of New York. 

freturn to page l of essay] 

1. Surnow shares creator and executive producer credit with Robert Cochran, 
who characterizes himself as a moderate. 

2. As reported by Rush Limbaugh at a Heritage Foundation panel on the 
series, titled “24 and America’s Image in Fighting Terrorism: Fact, Fiction or 
Does it Matter?” June 2006. Among the attendees were Justice Clarence 
Thomas of the Supreme Court and Michael Chertoff, Secretary of the 
Department of Homeland Security. 

3. For an excellent analysis of the legal arguments around torture and its 
normalization, see Ip, who also uses a comparison of 24 and Battlestar 
Galactica to ground his parsing of the debate. 

4. Martha Rosler’s 1983 documentary, A Simple Case for Torture, was made 
in response to the pro-torture column by Michael Levin, a philosophy 
professor at City College (City University of New York). See her 
reconsideration of the video in light of both the wide public airing the pro¬ 
torture position has received, and its implementation as policy, in Jump Cut 
51. Alan Dershowitz, a Harvard law professor, advocated the use of torture 
warrants in an LA. Times article published Nov. 8, 2001. 
http://ontology.huffalo.edU/smith//coursesoi/rrtw/Dershowitz.htm 

Shortly before that, Jonanthan Alter, a self-described liberal, published an 
article in Newsweek titled “Time to Think about Torture.” 
http: / / www.ne ws week, com / id/ 76204 

5. The closest Jack came in season 1 to torturing a suspect was to make a 
threat that could not be carried out because the man died when he refused 
medication for a coronary brought on by the encounter (“10 am” 1.11). See 
“Imagining Torture” by Chuck Kleinhans in Jump Cut 51 for a discussion of 
depictions of torture in U.S. fiction film and television, including 24. 









6. Sarah, who works at CTU and is set up by the real mole, is tasered (“2 pm” 
4.8), and Richard, who is Audrey’s brother and is trying to conceal a 
homosexual encounter, is subjected to sensory deprivation by Richards (“9 
am” 4.3). 

7. Paul eventually succumbs to complications related to this bullet wound, 
when Bauer forces the medical team to abandon life-saving surgery on Paul to 
tend to a dying terrorist informant (“2 am” 4.20). 

8. Though season 3 ends with his daughter Kim and her boyfriend Chase 
resolving to leave the agency because working there is incompatible with a 
relationship, a choice Jack did not make despite the toll the job took on his 
marriage and eventually on his wife’s life, every season involves loss and 
regret for Bauer. 

9. Mayer reports that the meeting was arranged by David Danzig of Human 
Rights First. My discussion of that meeting draws on Mayer’s description. 
freturn to page 2 of essay! 

10. Senator Mayer seems to be named for New Yorker writer Jane Mayer, who 
believes this to be the case. See Zenilman for a Mayer interview to this effect. 

11. Season 7 ends with Agent Walker, after consulting with the incapacitated 
Bauer, about to torture the stonewalling Alan Wilson, terrorist mastermind of 
that season and season 5’s conspiracies, for information. 

12. A report from an advisory group, the Intelligence Science Board, issued 
just one month later (Dec. 2006) also finds that popular culture, coupled with 
“ad hoc experimentation have fueled the use of aggressive and sometimes 
physical interrogation techniques to get those captured on the battlefields to 
talk, even if there is no evidence to support the tactics' effectiveness” (White). 

13. Since 2006, the ratings for 24 have gone down. 

14. The torture techniques sanctioned at Guantanamo and Abu Ghraib were 
based partly on SERE (Survival, Evasion, Resistance and Escape), the military 
training program devised to inure soldiers to torture, which in turn was based 
on torture modes used by Korean Communists to extract false confessions 
from Americans. See “Torture Documentaries” by Julia Lesage in Jump Cut 51 
for a discussion of the migration of some of these practices from the British 
(for use against the IRA) decades ago to Guantanamo to Bagram to Abu 
Ghraib in her analysis of Taxi to the Dark Side (2007). 

15. An exception is season 7, where Bauer’s torture by taser of Ryan Burnett 
lands Burnett in the hospital with serious injuries (“7 pm” 7.12). 

16. In 2007, McFarlane Toys released a line of action figures (i.e. dolls 
targeted at boys) after a delay caused by Kiefer Sutherland’s unwitting 
destruction of the prototype “after a night of playfully torturing the plastic 
version of his character!” (Bennett 79). Obviously, torturing a doll does not 
constitute endorsing torture, however torturing a doll likeness of oneself does 
suggest that Sutherland might be more ambivalent about the impact of his 




character’s violent behavior on its audience than the actor is willing to admit. 

17. Torture may not work to elicit truthful information, but it worked for the 
Bush administration. According to John Ip, the CIA rendered al Qaeda 
operative Ibn al-Sheikh al-Libi to Egypt. After being subjected to torture, 
including waterboarding, “he claimed that Iraq had trained Qaeda members 
in the use of chemical and biological weapons.” Although he recanted in 2004, 
al-Libi’s coerced account was used by the Bush administration in its case for 
the Iraq war (23-4). Recently revealed Justice Department documents have 
corroborated the assertion that torture was used to try to establish a link 
between Al Qaeda and Saddam Hussein in the run up to the war (Landay). See 
also Chuck Kleinhans’s discussion of this in “Imagining Torture” (4) Jump 
Cut 51. 

18. The attacks of 9/11 can be seen as a form of blowback. Bin Laden and the 
mujahadeen, CIA “assets” who fought the Soviets in Afghanistan in the 1980s, 
were empowered by their victory there to form Al Qaeda and turn against us. 
For a discussion of the narrative centrality of blowback to BSG, see Pinedo. 

19. After BSG ended its run, the channel, owned by media conglomerate NBC 
Universal, rebranded itself as Syfy, as it is now known. 

20. Cofer Black used the phrase in relation to post-9/11 America: "All I want 
to say is that there was before 9/11 and after 9/11. After 9/11 the gloves come 
off" (qtd. in Schell). For a discussion of the Abu Ghraib photographs see Julia 
Lesage. “Torture Documentaries” in Jump Cut 51. 

Katee Sackhoff, who played Kara Thrace, is cast in season 8 of 24 as Dana 
Walsh, a CTU mole. Late in the season, she is waterboarded by private 
contractors employed by the government and subsequently executed by Jack 
Bauer (she was indirectly responsible for the murder of Renee Walker, Jack’s 
lover). Jack’s murder of Dana serves to compensate for his inability to protect 
Renee, [return to page 3 of essay] 

21. For a contrasting take on the incompatibility of torture and liberal 
democracy, see Talal Asad who argues that despite the public outrage voiced 
against suicide bombings by liberal democracies, mortal violence has 
historically been integral to liberalism as a political formation. Though his 
focus is not torture per se, the moral distinction - between the “them” who 
commit acts of barbarity and the “us” who do not - clearly comes into play in 
the need to define torture as necessary in this exceptional case, or to define it 
out of existence. 

22. We only learn in “Razor” (aired between seasons 3 and 4) that Gina and 
Cain were also lovers, suggesting the additional involvement of narcissistic 
motives. 

23. Standard Operating Procedure is also the title of Errol Morris’s 2008 
documentary investigating torture at Abu Ghraib. He argues that torture was 
not the aberrant practice of the few low-ranking “bad apples” who were 
prosecuted, but rather the standard operating procedure at this and other 
detention camps, authorized by high ranking officials and instituted by 





bureaucratic channels. See Julia Lesage’s detailed discussion of the film in 
“Torture Documentaries.” Jump Cut 51. 

24. The DVD commentary for the extended version of “Pegasus” has David 
Eick explaining that the network executives based their objections on the 
belief that women in the audience will be alienated by explicit sexual violence. 
But Eick and Moore fundamentally disagreed . 

25. Baltar’s torture sequence departs radically from the series’ otherwise 
realistic depiction of torture. It plays like a reverse primal scene in which a 
violent encounter is interpreted as a sexual encounter. While the Cylon 
D’Anna tortures Baltar, his imaginary Cylon lover, Six, whom he interacts 
with on a regular basis, mounts him and encourages him to disassociate from 
the pain and focus on the pleasurable sensations produced by her gyrations. 

As the sequence cross cuts between Baltar having sexual intercourse, with 
Baltar subjected to grueling pain, it deliberately and disturbingly mixes 
pleasure and pain, eroticism and torment, sex and violence, not for the 
perpetrator but for the victim of torture, transmuting it into something like an 
ecstatic masochistic experience, at the end of which Baltar declares his love 
for Six/D’Anna (“A Measure of Salvation” 3.7). Carrying the lack of realism 
even further, as in 24, Baltar walks away psychologically unscathed and 
proceeds to have a consensual sexual relationship with D’Anna. For a nuanced 
discussion of the erotic frisson that may be evoked by photographs of torture 
see “Torture Documentaries.” by Julia Lesage in Jump Cut 51. 

26. In season 2, Jack withholds medical care for a bullet wound from terrorist 
Marie Warner, a more indirect form of duress (“9 pm” 2.14). 

27. In the wake of the torture memos released by the Obama administration, 
Wall Street Journal columnist Peggy Noonan and others have discouraged 
any investigation into possible crimes committed in the formation of torture 
policy by the Justice Department and White House officials. As Noonan put it 
on the 4/26/09 edition of ABC News’ This Week with George 
Stephanopoulos, “Sometimes in life you want to just keep walking” (my 
transcription). 

28. Political blogger Andrew Sullivan avers that the role of 24 in normalizing 
torture, has been deliberate. He recounts that in 2006, 

“a private luncheon was held in the...White House for Surnow and 
several others from the show. (The event was not publicized.) 

Among the attendees were Karl Rove, the deputy chief of staff; 

Tony Snow, the White House spokesman....After the meal, Surnow 
recalled, he and his colleagues spent more than an hour visiting 
with Rove in his office.” 

29. BSG’s perspective may have been a dissident one in the US, but it is in 
keeping with other western democracies, as witnessed by the United Nations, 
which on March 17, 2009, convened a panel to discuss BSG’s treatment of 
terrorism and torture. 

30. For an insightful analysis of the torture discourse embodied in the Obama 




administration’s refusal to prosecute top-level Bush administration officials 
under the stance of looking forward, not backward, see Julia Lesage, “Torture 
Documentaries: Limits on Torture Epistephilia” Jump Cut 51. 
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Cross-cultural disgust: 
some problems in the analysis 
of contemporary horror cinema 

Part two: re-writing disgust 


by Chuck Kleinhans 

Recent changes in the horror genre itself and the escalation of effects in a 
broader category of “extreme” cinema have pushed critics to considering 
disgust in relation to media aesthetics. This concern with disgust merges 
with a new and more sophisticated interest in spectator emotions as part 
of the screen experience, and a new interest in disgust as a cultural, 
social, and political concept. As part of a longer discussion, this essay 
continues that analysis. 

In my previous essay on disgust and horror (JC 51), I pointed out cross- 
cultural differences in horror film representations by noting how my 
earlier essay on Dumplings (JC 49) a film which centered on cannibalism 
and aborted fetuses, had raised key issues for me. I then proceeded to 
examine the matter in more depth by looking at three different films. I 
argued that because of anti-abortion organizing and political controversy 
in the United States, where the population remains evenly split over the 
issue, the possible range of what can be shown in depicting abortion is 
very narrow. Thus one of the very few films depicting abortion 
procedures, If these Walls Could Talk, can only show a “tragic” outcome 
and does not use a fetus image at all. In contrast, the Hong Kong youth- 
theme film, Spacked Out , is remarkably graphic in showing the 
procedures and result (heightened by a surreal style). The film’s attitude 
to the procedure is casual, frank, and without regret. The narrative 
premise in the U.S. film accepts the anti-abortion given that abortion is 
disgusting. The Hong Kong film mostly assumes it is ’’just another 
medical procedure” without inescapable political/moral resonance. A 






third film, The Untold Story (aka Human Pork Buns), also from Hong 
Kong, presents a different kind of revulsion. First, the film shows the 
eating of human flesh, which is largely treated as a joke; second, the 
villain rapes and murders with extreme violence and then the police 
torture the bad guy to force a confession. In the film’s narrative shifts, 
disgust with cannibal practices mutates into a depiction of violence that 
delivers the message that violence itself escalates violence and that such 
violence is emotionally horrifying and morally repulsive. 

In this installment of analyzing media disgust, I consider two films that 
deliberately deal with “disgusting” matters explicitly, but in different ways 
with different effects. They are clearly minor or unfulfilled works by their 
respective auteurs, but are even more interesting and revealing for the 
subject at hand because of their problems and awkwardness. One 
presents a humanistic view of contemporary youth in a disintegrating 
global neoliberal world. The other offers a black comedy satire about the 
family, and the greater society, in contemporary Japan. 

Fruit Chan’s Public Toilet (Hwajangshil eodieyo, 2002) provides an 
ensemble of quickly shot-on-digital-video sketches that take place in and 
around places where people relieve themselves of bodily waste in Beijing, 
Hong Kong, Pusan Korea, Benaras India, and New York City (a few other 
places appear as minor elements). Since the topic, public toilet, deals with 
recurrent elements of shit and piss that are commonly sanctioned as 
disgusting, the film actually can be read as providing an against-the-grain 
meditation on this social ideology and moving towards more complex 
ways of actually imagining elimination. But the very subject matter 
evokes a strong reaction from some people, and several festival reports 
indicate some audience members were disgusted or distressed by the 
film, a response also evidenced in various film blog entries. 

Takashi Miike’s Visitor Q (Bijita Q 2001), also shot quickly and on a low 
budget in a digital format, portrays a massively dysfunctional middle 
class Japanese family that is transformed and re-integrated as a social 
unit by a mysterious outsider who intervenes in their life. Bullying 
violence, sexual assault and abuse, murder, and necrophilia are just some 
of the perverse activities depicted, but the most disgusting part may be 
the implacable acceptance of distressing matters as normal, and finally 
reconciling the family unit, pointing to the social critique at the film’s 
heart. [1] l~open endnotes in new window ] 

Disgust: a note on definition 

At this point we need to take a detour through the nature of disgust and 
some peculiarities of its cinematic appearance. [2] Is disgust the right 
term? In English (and French) the etymology links the emotion to the 
sense of taste. But other languages don’t necessarily make this 



connection. We can say that in general all cultures and people exhibit an 
“aversive response.” That is, individuals develop (and the response seems 
to be learned first in infancy and developed in childhood) an embodied 
and embedded visceral reaction to certain things or sense stimuli. 
Newborns make an “aversion” facial expression when they taste 
something bitter. At its simplest level, this is biologically functional (don’t 
eat this, it is repulsive, it will be bad for you). 

But for the most part children have to learn that their bodily waste, for 
example, is repulsive, unpleasant, to be avoided. Parents teach disgust. 
And that process tends to synchronize the senses, bringing them into 
harmony with each other. Thus in toilet training the child has to learn to 
eject and reject its waste in a controlled and efficient way. It’s generally 
assumed, and not only by Freudians, but famously by them, that the child 
has to learn to separate from its shit, to overcome a tendency to think of it 
as “theirs” and be fascinated with it and value it. Gaining control, 
achieving separation, and appropriate disposal are praised and rewarded 
by caregivers. The baby becomes a productive member of society, in more 
ways than one, and in a way that weaves the individual into a future of 
productive labor and appropriate social role. 

Thus the first stages of this process involve the individual with its direct 
body senses—touch, taste, smell—which are orchestrated with its more 
intellectual senses—sight and hearing. Screen media involve the latter two 
senses and can only indirectly invoke the other three.[3] Therefore to 
actuate disgust, media must use representation. But the image is always a 
second order of experience and depends on a pre-existing cultural 
contract: this thing or action represented is, by common agreement, by 
ideology, disgusting. Take as an example, a famous moment in 
Eisenstein’s Battleship Potemkin (1925). The sailors see the meat that will 
be served them infested with maggots. 




The ship’s captain sees some crew members gather around the sides of 
meat, angry about it. Accompanied by the ship’s MD, the approach and 
the sailors say that the meat has worms in it. The doctor inspects the 
situation, providing a medium closeup that shows the maggots moving 
about. He dismisses the concerns. 





The sailors protest, and we get a second closeup, providing even more 
irrefutable evidence of the disgusting meat. The MD then tells the sailors 
that there are no “worms” in the meat, that those are fly lavae, which can 
just be washed off. The doctor thus uses his superior technical vocabulary 
(maggots are larvae, not worms, although they look like worms) to 
dismiss the sailors’ direct observation and concerns for their own health. 
The doctor’s casuistic trickery clearly stands as morally reprehensible, 
and thus it further justifies the crew’s eventual rebellion. 

The audience universally agrees that maggoty meat is bad. Thus the 
audience clearly understands that this behavior by the ship’s officers is 
offensive, abhorrent, and therefore Eisenstein’s point. The officers 
(representing the government and the dominant class) oppress the rank 
and file sailors, subjecting them to health-threatening food and unjust 
actions by any measure. The sailor’s revolt is justified. We move from 
image representation to moral judgment and political conviction. 

How, in human social life, we move from infant bodily experience of 
bitter taste to moral and political disgust is a key element of what I am 
investigating in this series of articles. And how in experiencing media we 
can move from the sight and sound of some representation to the 
embodied emotion of disgust is an ongoing concern. 

Disgust: the economy of escalating effects 

While most classic horror films largely played with the emotion of 
spectator fear (of the monster, of the unknown or unexplained, etc.) often 
heightened by surprise-producing shock, they also often balanced menace 
with some kind of disgust. Thus the title character in The Mummy (d. 

Karl Freund, 1932) is a reanimated dead body, Frankenstein’s monster is 
assembled from corpses (d. James Whale, 1931); the zombie at the 
crossroads in I Walked with a Zombie (Jacques Tourneur, 1943) evokes a 
body without a soul. In their original film appearance these entities carry 
a sense of being revolting on some level. But it is also the case that as they 
are absorbed into the popular imagination, they become more familiar 
and less disgusting: perhaps still fearful and dangerous, but not as 
revolting. The passage to the popular finds melodramatic romance C Bride 
of Frankenstein, d. James Whale, 1935) in which the Bride is exotic and 
erotic, albeit a graveyard bricolage. Today’s beautiful Goth vampires 
continue the alluring romance. The path also trails over farcical comedy 
(Abbot and Costello Meet Frankenstein, d. Charles Barton, 1948), which 
turns repulsion at the monsters—Dracula, Frankenstein’s Monster and 
the Wolfman—into bumbling hilarity. 

The relentless recycling of popular genre materials in entertainment 
culture produces the twin effect of re-introduction and escalation 
followed by satire and comedy, which leads to a new level of heightened 


effects. Thus the creepy but strangely placid zombie of Tourneur’s gothic 
film becomes a general assault by considerably more damaged creatures 
in Night of the Living Dead (d. George Romero, 1968). This trend 
evolves in Romero’s subsequent films (with more expensive prosthetics 
and ramped up body horror) until we get to Michael Jackson’s Thriller (d. 
John Landis, 1983) with a zombie chorus dancing their (missing) hearts 
out. The escalation continues in the horror franchises of the 1980s and 
90s and arrives with new rigor (mortis) with Asian Extreme films and the 
Torture Porn cycle. 

The very familiarity with tropes of revulsion in an expanded 
entertainment media culture means that franchise characters such as 
Freddie Krueger appear on posters, T-shirts, the pages of the 
entertainment press. This repetition makes their actors into stars and fan 
material and changes subsequent reception. Familiarity breeds less 
anxiety and this pushes the makers to amplify the next round with more 
effects, stronger and louder assaults on the spectator. This evolution of an 
iconic monster along an historical axis should be sufficient evidence to 
show that the objects of disgust are cultural in origin and evoke different 
responses over time. The initial 1930s audience for Frankenstein did find 
the graveyard origins of the creature disgusting; even when it is re¬ 
animated and given some sympathy, the original revulsion remained 
attached. However, by the time of and in the aftermath of Young 
Frankenstein (d. Mel Brooks, 1974), Peter Boyle’s “dapper man-about- 
town” creature evacuates any possible disgust. 

The weakening of original affect through subsequent realizations pushes 
the effects engine to compensate and escalate. Circularity and 
multiplication in representation promotes not only (what some would call 
postmodern) pastiche but also ramps up bluntness. Jaded reception must 
be shocked with a higher voltage of revulsion: thus the logic of Torture 
Porn in the cinematic marketplace and the cranking up of gross-out 
humor for the intended (mostly teen) audience. 

While themselves not generic horror films, Public Toilet and Visitor Q 
provide a path to a different understanding of disgust as a cinematic 
strategy and cultural ideology. These two films rewrite conventional 
disgust; in my discussion below, I want to explore and explain this 
reframing. I don’t intend the discussion to be exhaustive close textual 
analysis, but rather present the films as illustrative of the aesthetic 
rhetorical strategies employed. However, to make that point I will have to 
supply some additional narrative detail along the way. 

Public Toilet social life in the globalized present 

Fruit Chan’s Public Toilet explores a necessary site and its human waste 
activities. The result rewrites our understanding of disgust. While it is 


commonplace to associate public toilets with excrements, Chan’s 
narrative moves in a different direction. Shot on digital video, exploiting 
the mobility and flexibility of this low-cost technology, and following 
different characters whose lives cross and intersect in unusual ways, the 
film explores larger abstract questions of death and terminal illness but 
always with a reference to the mundane everyday world of bodily 
functions. 

In studying Fruit Chan’s films, Wimil Dissanyake found the director 
repeatedly explores the working class situation of his characters and their 
Hong Kong society. [4] In Public Toilet , as in Made in Hong Kong (1997), 
and The Longest Summer (1999), the director presents young people at a 
liminal moment in their lives, transiting to full adulthood. They are adrift. 
As in Durian Durian (2000) and Hollywood Hong Kong (2002) 
characters take long journeys, seeking and exploring, and facing a world, 
a global future, which is uncertain. But within Public Toilet’s odysseys, 
social bonding, however temporary, takes place and promises the 
potential for human connection. 

On a train in India on the way to Benaras, the holy city at the end of the 
River Ganga, an ailing elderly man who needs help getting to and using 
the train’s toilet asks a young traveler from China to help him. In Beijing, 
a man confined to a hospital bed has his 12 year-old roommate (who is 
dying of stomach cancer) help with a mechanical bedpan. Also in Beijing, 
two old guys spent their lifetime fruitlessly hoping to marry a woman 
while gently quarreling with each other. After one dies (in a communal 
toilet, slipping away unattended), the survivor visits the woman (now 
unconscious) in the hospital and begs to marry her so he won’t be alone. 
In Pusan, Korea, a young commercial fisherman finds an “ocean girl” has 
climbed up the waste pipe of his seaside portable outhouse. She discusses 
how increasing pollution has killed off her family as well as sea life. [5] A 
young woman, girlfriend of a Chinese hitman who is about to do his last 
job in NYC, takes her wheelchair-bound elderly mother on an arduous 
trip to a shaman at the Great Wall, hoping for a cure. The young people go 
off on journeys trying to find remedies (such as ginseng in Korea) or 
miracles (bathing in the Ganges) that can help their ailing friends and 
relatives but to no avail. 

Their lives crisscross through modern technology with the hitman talking 
on the phone to his girlfriend at the Great Wall, and a Beijing guy in New 
York talking to his buddy visiting Benaras. The assassin enlists the Beijing 
traveler to video his last hit, which goes wrong, leaving two media records 
of the killer being killed. We see the woman taking her mother to the 
Great Wall, which then turns out to be a video watched by the two elderly 
suitors, one of whom remarks that when they were young they had to 
walk for miles to see a movie and now they can see one anytime. The 
Chinese visitor in Benaras consults a elderly holy man in a temple who 
recommends walking as the best path to enlightenment. Opening a door 
to leave, the two hear music and the young fellow asks what it is. The 



monk explains, “A movie, a musical. Even though people suffer, you can 
still find religious happiness.” And the traveler walks outside into an 
outdoor screening of a chorus dance number from a Bollywood musical, a 
horribly deteriorated print watched enthusiastically by the crowd. This 
swarm of connections and intersections, moving from the real to the 
mediated and on to the media within the real, moving across the planet, 
opens a sense of an uncertain but possible future. 

But against or in between this grand narrative, the real work of the film 
operates to have us refigure what is usually considered disgusting: the 
human body in its animal nature. A pre-title sequence introduces bodily 
necessity. 



A young mother hurriedly ushers a little boy into a 
women’s public toilet, but there is a waiting line. She 
hustles him out as a father brings a little girl into the 
men’s room to the same situation: no stalls available. The 
mother is shown holding her son and cooing to him. Cut 
to his POV and a stream of piss rising between his legs. 


The father coos to his daughter, and we see her face as she 
is also peeing in public (below the frame). Thus does 
practical necessity overrule social normativity. The 
sequence quickly sets up the film’s stance to making this 
several-times-a-day activity part of the ebb and flow of 
life, not something marked off, stigmatized, repulsive. [6] 


We meet the film’s narrator, Dong Dong (Tsuyoshi Abe), 
outside of the public toilet where he was born. It was built 
40 years earlier (c. i960) and at the time must have 
marked the modernity of community sanitation. Because 
of his birth, Dong Dong is called “God of Toilets” by those 
in the neighborhood. 



A flashback shows a middle-aged woman entering the She reaches down and rescues the newborn, 

communal latrine and hearing a baby’s cries. 


Unable to find the birth mother, the single woman raises 
the child 














Shifting back to the present, the crowded men’s side of the 
toilet functions as a meeting place. Dong Dong’s 
cosmopolitan school buddies visit the location and find it 
archaic and disgusting. 


Dong Dong visits Grandma, the woman who raised him, 
who is seriously ill in the hospital. Dong Dong reports that 
midnight thieves have been pumping urine out of the 
toilets. One of Grandma’s long-standing suitors, Li 
(Guang-pei Du), relates folk stories that urine can be 
distilled to produce a small amount of gold, and that 
virgin’s urine has curative powers now being investigated 
by medical scientists. 



Dong Dong and his Somali friend, son of the ambassador Stone (Pietro Dilletti) warily tries the liquid, chokes and 
to China (Shirwa Mohammed), try to get their buddy vomits, producing hilarity among his buddies. 

Stone (son of an Italian journalist couple stationed in 
Beijing where he was born and raised) to consume a pint 
of urine to see its effects. 



Dong Dong’s best friend, Tony, has a little brother, Sheng, 
who is in the hospital with stomach cancer. He watches 
movies on a portable DVD player with other patients; in 
this case a Pakistani drama with music from the 1960s.[7] 








An elaborate transition sequence moves from the Beijing 
communal toilet down through sewage to the sea, moving 
underwater and eventually arriving in Pusan, Korea, at 
seaside where a young commercial fisherman, Kim (teen 
heartthrob Hyuk Jang), works with his family. They use a 
portable outhouse with a discharge pipe to the sea. 


Kim finds a young woman, Ocean Girl (Yang-hie Kim) 
who climbed up the waste tube and emerged topside 
seeking food. 



Dong Dong goes to visit Grandma in the hospital, but the 
nurse tells him she wandered away. The night before she 
asked the nurse to accompany her to the toilet. “She said 
it was very lonely to shit by herself.” It turns out she 
packed up and left the hospital and we see her in a park 
with her two old suitors, at a large gathering of retired 
people who sing old songs, in this case a choral version of 
Mao’s “The Long March.” L to R: Zhang (Wen-hui Li), 
Grandma (Zhi-hong Wang), Li (Guang-pei Du). Grandma 
collapses at the end of the song, before the ensemble was 
going to sing Happy Birthday for her 68th year. Born in 
the early 1930s, her generation experienced war with 
Japan as a child, civil war as a teen, and the creation of 
the People’s Republic at about age 15. She’s taken back to 
the hospital where she rests in a coma. 




Dong Dong, distressed at the loss of the woman who 
raised him, visits the public toilet near their residence and 
reflects on the past. “Grandma told me that most of the 
Gods of Toilets in history were women and came from the 
lower class. Childbirth was seen as a filthy activity, so 
babies were born in toilets. When the Heavenly Father 
learned of this, he named them Gods of Toilets out of 
empathy.” 




















In Pusan, Kim visits Ocean Girl in the portable toilet. She answers him, explaining that ocean pollution has 

endangered fish and her family. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



At night in Times Square, NYC, hitman Sam (Sam Lee; in 
shadow above) talks to his girlfriend, now at the Great 
Wall seeking help from a shaman for her ailing mother. 
She begs him to quit his violent life, and (in full cinematic 
cliche irony) he promises this is his last job. Someone 
carrying a porcelain toilet walks past during the call. 
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1 need to 

go to bathroom. 


Could you please help me? 



Back in the Beijing hospital, elderly patient Fatty whose 
bed has a novel motorized bedpan gets Tony’s little 
brother, Sheng, to assist with the device, which moves 
into place under the bed and wraps the waste in a plastic 
bag for disposal. A modern mechanical marvel modulates 
the disgusting production. 



Fatty’s good humor and flirting with the nurse underlines 
the purely instrumental nature of hospital behavior, its 
matter-of-factness, while the automated technology is 
another wonder of modern progress. Later Sheng is 
disconsolate that his water pistol has disappeared. Fatty 
tries to cheer him up by reminding him that the Korean 
film they saw was really good, especially the special 
effects. “They got me so excited I had to take another 
dump!”[8] f open notes in new windowl 



On a night train in India a frail elderly man asks Chinese 
traveler Tony for help. He agrees, offering the kindness of 
strangers, and reminding us that care-giving modifies any 
predisposition to find human waste disgusting. 


In the holy city of Benaras, the deceased are bathed in 
River Ganga before cremation. 


At the riverside a body is burned on a funeral pyre. The 
head and feet are visible. 



















In New York, Dong Dong accidentally meets Sam, who 
asks his help in videotaping his last hit. Beyond the Statue 
of Liberty in the harbor stand huge cranes used to unload 
container ships involved in global commerce. 


Having arrived in Benaras, Tony is invited to bathe in the 
river. 


Film-within-the-film. Meanwhile in NYC, the hit goes 
wrong. Recorded on Dong Dong’s hidden camera, a 
homeless guy in a midtown public toilet finds the hidden 
gun before Sam arrives. When the deal comes down, the 
homeless guy and Sam are shot. Dong Dong, filming 
outside, sees the killers flee as wounded Sam collapses on 
the street. Dong Dong runs inside, retrieves the camera, 
and flees. 



In Benaras Tony visits two guys he met on the train who 
first took him for Japanese and were surprised that he 
spoke Chinese (and he that they did as well). They explain 
they are Non-Resident Indians, and grew up in Hong 
Kong where their father, a migrant worker from India, 
manages a public toilet. This is their first time in India. 



They say their father is called “God of Toilets” because of 
his occupation, and Tony tells them about Dong Dong. 



Later the NRI brothers think about their future while 
taking a taxi in Benaras. 















And they see men pissing in public, which they find 
bizarre, if not disgusting. 


Kim’s close friend Cho (In-seong Jo, another Korean teen 
idol star), afflicted with an inherited illness that will kill 
him before 40, decides to leave Korea and look for a cure. 
In China he asks a fellow passenger about a curative 
fungus; the young woman replies that what he’s seeking is 
old fashioned; nowadays everyone uses White Lotus. 


Back in Pusan, Kim attends to Cho’s pet octopus. (When 
leaving, Cho asks his buddy to “take care of my octopus”— 
a joke on the then wildly popular teen girl film Take Care 
of My Cat (d. Jae-eun Jeong, Goyangileul butaghae, 
2001). Placed in adjoining tanks, the octopus leaves its 
home to attack and eat large crabs next door. 






I 

He's responsible 

for examining the excrements.,. 



The dramatic animal action sequence is watched with 
great amusement by Li and Zhang on a portable DVD 
player. They remark how when they were young you had 
to walk hours to see a movie and now it’s very easy. 


Sharing time and talk in the public toilet, Zhang tells Li 
about a famous court physician in the Qing dynasty who 
diagnosed the royals by inspecting their excrement daily. 


Complaining he is constipated, Zhang stays behind when 
Li leaves, and then dies, in the same place Dong Dong was 
born 20 years earlier. 



Back at the hospital, Fatty dies while experiencing 


In Benaras, Tony consults a holy man who advises him to 


Traveling by boat on the Ganga, Tony sees dogs chewing 
































explosive diarrhea. His young roommate, Sheng (Yi-sheng 
Sun) now alone, climbs on Fatty’s bed and sticks his head 
into the bedpan hole, calling “Fatty, where are you?” As 
with Kim’s portapotty dialogue with Ocean Girl, the toilet 
hole is a window on an alternative world, refiguring the 
site of disgust into attempted communion. 



From Benaras, Tony calls Dong Dong and while on the 
phone and describes his participation in the local custom. 



The group is silently looking at the Pusan portapotty 
which floats on an icy river. (Earlier it fell off a truck and 
in a comic chase slide downhill through the city, finally 
falling into the sea.) Is the image an objective correlative 
for the characters’ feelings? A return to the object of the 
film’s title, now transformed by the narrative design into a 
richer and refigured meaning? 


keep walking to find a cure for his brother and 
enlightenment. As he leaves the temple he hears music 
and outside the temple door an open air screening of a 
Bollywood musical is going on. The print is horribly 
scratched and worn, but the monk explains, “It’s a movie 
—a musical. Even though people suffer, you can still find 
religious happiness.” 



In the penultimate scene, voice-over narrator Dong Dong 
reflects on the uncertain future of this contemporary 
world. 



But the odd symbol is superceded by a breathtaking 
landscape shot with a long human procession crossing the 
space as the final shot. 


on human body parts. Since the poorer people cannot 
always afford enough wood to completely consume the 
dead person, some partially burned bodies end up floating 
downstream and are subject to salvage by dogs.[9] 



And in a symbolic sequence we see the diverse young 
travelers gathered together, unified in the film frame, 
while presumably actually dispersed world wide in the 
film’s narrative. 


Public Toilet goes back and forth between moments which are almost outrageously grotesque (Ocean 
Girl surviving on waste and living in a toilet) or funny in an adolescent humor way (getting Stone to try 
to drink urine) and very mature observations about daily life (human interdependence when traveling; 


















loneliness in old age). It moves through folk stories (the curative powers of a virgin’s pee) and fantasy 
depictions (the plastic “baby” doll used to represent Dong Dong’s birth) to pop culture topos (the killer 
on his last mission). [10] Many of the film’s examples have to do with pollution, and they remind us that 
it is the poor and working people who experience ecological degeneration first hand. Fruit Chan’s 
familiar themes—youth adrift, relations to someone dying, an uncertain future, and the body as carrier 
of history—are all present in this work. 

While Tony leaves Benaras on a bus, Dong Dong muses, “Human failures have brought about the 
destruction of the future: diseases, pollution, war, natural disasters. Everything rages on like a mountain 
fire. What kind of technology can bring a stop to all of these?” Some one could nit-pick the logic: do 
humans create natural disasters? Earthquakes and volcanoes? Yet man-made global warming does have 
results in “nature” such as changing weather patterns, melting icecaps and glaciers, more violent 
tropical storms. And man-made pollution has destroyed vast areas of the sea for fishing. As the film 
draws to a close, we see first the individual trekkers, and then the group of them gathered looking at the 
portapotty in the river. We sense them as individuals trying to find a passage to the future. The film’s 
elders, particularly Grandma and her boyfriends, lived through a time of transition that was grounded in 
the social, in a communal materiality. The youth have been stripped of that social basis, free from place 
and family to be part of an international migrant labor force. The public toilet stands for a private act 
that takes place in a public place. As Grandma said, it can be lonely to shit all by yourself. 


Visitor Q: the family as black comedy 

Takashi Miike’s Visitor Q starts by presenting a massively dysfunctional family and then moves to bring 
them together in harmonious productivity. In the conclusion, the family has achieved the socially 
sanctioned ideological norm of the Good Nuclear Family in Japan. The runway daughter has returned, 
the son has resolved to study hard for his entrance exams next year, and mom and dad have regained 
joy in their relationship, enthusiastically sharing a common project, while dad finds an exciting new 
professional project and mom ascends to being the celebrated provider of maternal plenitude. To get to 
that end point, the members are involved in multiple murders, mayhem, rape, and drug use. Thus the 
film implicitly asks, what kind of a society establishes a social norm for the family that can only be 
achieved by criminal and socially grotesque behaviors? 

The film also showcases the celebrated badboy director’s rapid production skills while using digital 
video cameras and editing. Originally part of a package of six feature films intended for direct to DVD 
circulation (the films were showcased in a small Tokyo theatre for a short time before sales), Visitor Q 
depicts a series of disgusting and disturbing actions in a self-consciously satirical comedy. Many critics 
compared the film to Teorema, Pasolini’s 1968 film in which a stranger enters a family and through 
sexual encounters reveals the social group’s dark side. The film could also be compared with Bunuel’s 
Susana (Mexico, 1951) in which a young woman hired as a servant unlocks the hypocrisy of an 
aristocratic family. It’s also a riffing on a well-known Japanese satiric comedy, The Family Game (d. 
Yoshimitsu Morita, 1983, Kazoku gemu) in which a modern Japanese family hires a tutor for the goof- 
off younger son so he can do well in his entrance exams. But the new element begins a slow cascade of 
changes and trouble that ends in disruption that reveals all the problems below the initially placid 
surface. 

Rather than revealing what is well-concealed, Miike’s film begins and continues with open dysfunction 


on display. The stranger doesn’t speak and hardly interacts with the family members, functioning more 
as witness than provocateur. The family’s father was a broadcast TV journalist who lost his job when he 
tried to interview a gang of young toughs and they assaulted him, taping the assault which included 
pulling his pants down and sticking his microphone up his ass. The father is trying to get back into the 
news business by making a new documentary on troubled youth, using his own son and daughter as case 
studies. The narrative and style avoids naturalist realism and gives us very little to understand character 
psychology. But it does carry connotations of realism with video-within-the-film and a good amount of 
handheld footage. The father seems increasingly maniacal in his crazed pursuit of getting his job back, 
and he’s also oblivious to the situation or feelings of his children and wife, but we don’t know why. Many 
viewers react to the film by labeling it disgusting, as evidenced by blog entries on sites such as 
IMDb.com, Amazon.com, and Asian film sites. But, as is often typical with horror films, others find 
precisely the same events comic, over-the-top, and marked with satire. Murder, necrophilia, and incest 
collide with bullying, drug addiction, prostitution, and lactation in a free-for-all of outrageous acts. The 
film’s audience is drawn in not to analyze and reflect, but to see how much further the film will go: 
reproducing the same reality TV journalism sensation-seeking as the dad’s profession. 

The first scene, 12 minutes long, sets the extreme theme. A title asks: “Have you ever done it with your 
dad?” We see a young girl wearing a Japanese schoolgirl outfit undressing. The space seems like a sex 
hotel room and it’s shot with several cameras: DV and still, handheld subjective, and also static. A 
middle-aged man says, “I can’t do this.” The young woman says, “Touch me.” From his camera POV, his 
hand goes under her short skirt and he fondles her. Jumping into the start of the film with no other set 
up, we are led to assume this is the well-known Japanese male sexual obsession with school girls. The 
woman begins to bargain for services. He is videotaping the encounter; she is taking stills of him; a third 
static camera records the scene. In the poorly lit scene he goes down on her genitals (digi-blur) and then 
begins intercourse which quickly ends: she mocks him, “early bird!” He replies, “you can’t tell anyone 
this.” She ratchets up the price of the encounter for her silence. 
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That hopeless future*,* 





In extreme close up a young woman speaks to the camera, 
saying she understands the purpose of the 
documentation, to show “the truth about teens today. 
They show us the future of Japan...that hopeless future.” 
Since we don’t know the context on first viewing, it is only 


... that we can fully understand she is using the banal 
rhetoric of broadcast TV “expose” journalism and actually 
mocking her dad. The teen uses her own still camera to 
document the encounter, taking a picture of her father at 
work while he records the same moment on HD 


... has been “investigating” runaway teen prostitutes by 
“interviewing” his own daughter who is one.The 
provocative title (in true seedy and sensational journalism 
style), “Have you ever done it with your dad?” is being 
answered with the cameras. And the encounter ends with 








in retrospect when we know she is talking to her father, a 
TV reporter... 



At her invitation, he touches her crotch. 



Mounting her, he quickly climaxes. 


Go to page 3 




his anxiety about his premature ejaculation and keeping it 
a secret rather than keeping the fact of incest “our little 
secret.” She agrees, if the price is right. 


She takes a still picture of him going down on her genitals. 


And a higher fee. Against the baseline expectation that a 
father having sex with his daughter is using his power to 
force her or manipulate her “against her will,” here the 
daughter has the upper hand, gains the coercive awareness 
that he has a premature ejaculation problem, and thus 
blackmails the client/father (as family members often can 
use intimate knowledge against each other) for her own 
ends: more money. A replay of Nabokov’s Lolita. 


She mocks his premature ejaculation. The reversal and 
humor is especially strong. Whereas normally prostitutes 
humor their clients and build up their egos (part of the 
job, and also seeking a bigger tip), this gal humiliates her 
client, which also gets her a revenge on Dad. 


video.Even with the clue intertitle, only in retrospect 
would many realize this was incest as well as prostitution 
and the father... 


Having negotiated the price, Dad strips down and begins 
to caress her. 
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Cut to “Have you ever been hit on the head?” Seated, the 
father waits for a light rail train. He sniffs his finger, with 
his daughter’s lingering scent. In his first appearance, the 
unnamed Visitor, a trickster figure, stands behind him 
with a large rock. And hits Dad on the head. 



Cut to “Have you ever hit your mother?” A middle-aged 
woman works on a jigsaw puzzle. A teen male enters and 
begins hitting the woman, yelling at her that she bought 
the wrong toothbrush. The physical and verbal abuse 
continues until he retreats to his own room. 



In her bedroom, she examines the bruises and scars from ... and proceeds to do her own coping by shooting up 
previous attacks ... heroin in her thigh. 

















The father’s professional humiliation is shown when he 
replays a video of his investigation of some young toughs. 
They rough him up, grab the camera, pull down his pants, 
and record sticking the microphone up his ass. 


Having lost his TV job following display of the video and 
subsequent ridicule, Dad hopes to get back in the business 
with a new, more dramatic story. He comes across his son 
being bullied on the way to school. 


Rather than intervening, he records the event, planning to 
parlay it into an entre for getting his job back. 



Meanwhile, Mom is supporting her addiction by selling 
herself during the day. She goes out looking like a middle- 
class matron in a tailored suit and skirt and ends up in a 
hotel room with a middle-aged guy who appreciates her 
even if she does have a limp and scars. 



He meets with his former producer (and former lover, it 
seems) trying to talk her into the story. She’s not 
interested. 


He’s concerned about her bruises and asks if her pimp 
beats her. He then talks her into beating him with his belt. 
She gingerly begins, then gets into it. 





















Home again after buying more heroin with her earnings, 
she shoots up and relaxes. 


With her new attitude, Mom goes in the kitchen, returns 
with a knife, and throws it at her son. 


Drawn into her daughter’s room, mom allows Visitor Q to 
embrace her from behind. He then begins massaging her 
breasts. She begins to lactate and expresses milk several 
feet away, spraying it on a photo of her daughter. The son 
returns home and sees the scene. 


Outside, the bullies have returned for their nightly 
intimidation of the son by shooting fireworks at the 
house. 


At dinner, Mom has prepared a great meal and beams with 
a new-found satisfaction. The son explodes and hurls a 
bowl at her. Dad and Visitor Q are impassive and continue 
to eat. 


In an earlier episode the parents remained mute and 
inexpressive during an attack, this time Dad jumps at the 
opportunity to record the moment, excited by his intended 
story hook: his feelings as his family is endangered, [n] 
fopen notes in new windowl 





















The next day Dad talks the producer into watching his son 
being bullied and pitches the story again. 



While Dad figures out how to dispose of the body, Mom 
shows Visitor Q her new joy in lactation and sense of 
fulfillment. 


The producer is uninterested and tries to get away. He 
pursues the woman and attacks her, yelling that she 
complained in the past about his premature ejaculation 
but now he’ll show her. 



Meanwhile, Dad is busy marking the producer’s body for 
cutting it up. Attracted by the body, before continuing he 
decides to have sex with it. 


Ramping up his extreme behavior, as the rape continues, 
he inadvertently strangles her to death as Visitor Q tapes 
the episode. They bring the corpse home and place it in a 
small greenhouse. 



At first he’s excited about how tight she is, then he feels 
that she’s getting wet and calls it a miracle that a dead 
body could still lubricate. But then he discovers that the 
corpse has released its bowels. Shocked, he also finds that 
rigor mortis has set in and his penis is locked in a tight 
grip. He’s trapped and has to call for help. 























Meanwhile, back in the kitchen, Mom has produced a 
prodigious amount of milk and adds her own orgasmic 
ejaculation to the puddle on the floor. Visitor Q finds a 
clear umbrella and watches the show. 


Alerted to her husband’s distress, Mom runs (limping) to 
the supermarket to buy dozens of bottles of vinegar that 
may shrink the skin and free hubby. But no, it doesn’t 
work and, ever resourceful, she tries a new tactic: she 
injects him with heroin which frees his penis from the 
deadly embrace. 



The son returns from school, along with the bully boys. 
The parents unite and quickly kill the interlopers, joyously 
sharing their common purpose. 


Their son, prostrate in the kitchen-floor milk puddle, 
decides he will study hard for his entrance exams. Soon 
after a street encounter with Visitor Q (in which he bops 
her with a rock), the prodigal daughter returns home. 


Rather than the more familiar plot of a stranger upsetting normality to reveal deep problems in the 
family, Miike starts with a family in total disarray. The visitor brings the family back to an ostensible 
norm and unity. The dark comedy reveals a still deeper pathology: the entire society is sick if this is the 
means to unite the family into a productive unit. 



Now united in a common purpose, they plan to dispose of 
the body. 



She sees her mother in full nurturing mode and joins in 
the nuclear family reunion. 

















Disgust in action and in reaction 


These two films share a loose structure that seems partly derived from enthusiasm for using the new 
digital video possibilities of small handheld cameras with an improvisatory production and acting style. 
Both films exploit their HD video origins for dramatic and formal effect. Both use the device of the 
video-within-the-film—the characters being involved with moving image making, which we in turn see 
as internal narrative elements. The characters “make” little “documentaries” which are woven into the 
larger concerns in Public Toilet most startlingly. The hitman sequence holds to a logic of two cameras— 
one held by Dong Dong outside of the toilet, and the other a passive hidden camera placidly witnessing 
the interior events. After Dong Dong escapes with the two cameras, in distress he throws away the 
evidence in waters surrounding Manhattan. But later he dives in and retrieves it and gives the record to 
the hitman’s surviving girlfriend. 

In Visitor Q the most startling internal footage is the Dad and daughter encounter in the motel, but it is 
also hilarious as tables are turned: the same device as when the father is assaulted by the young toughs 
who put his microphone up his rectum. But as much as these are “staged” events—as we know because 
we are watching a dramatic fictional film with a name auteur director—we also have a strong sense that 
both directors are self-consciously using the characteristic technical qualities of the (then brand new) 
portable high definition cameras to inscribe a spontaneity and improvisatory nature to their film. In 
both films we sense that some shots and sequences are happening before us without extensive 
preparation (much more so in Public Toilet ). 

And in both films there are moments which we take as “pure” documentary: in Pubic Toilet, these 
include the octopus attacking the crabs, and the Benaras scenes of the funeral pyre, the dogs eating the 
limbs of some bodies, the guys pissing on a wall in public. And in Visitor Q the mother’s lactation is 
obviously documented, not faked. [12] A further “authenticity effect” is offered in the Visitor Q sex 
scenes when a digital blur appears to block out direct viewing of genital display and activity, thus 
affirming that there “really” was something to obscure. 

The ethical space of documentary has been eloquently examined in key essays by Vivian Sobchack and 
Bill Nichols.[13] They consider what it means when we have a factual (as opposed to fictional) media 
representation of events such as death. Nichols extends this by remarking on fictional films that 
incorporate on-the-scene events (famously Haskell Wexler’s Medium Cool). With these films the 
consideration is similar if not so extreme. Actuality intrudes into the narrative. The audience assumes 
that when Stone drinks the pint of “piss” in Public Toilet, it is actually an innocuous yellow liquid such 
as beer and he is acting disgusted. We can laugh at his reaction. But when we see the funeral bodies in 
Benaras or the pissing in public, we assume it is actuality woven into the fictional narration. “This is 
how they do things there,” is the default reset. Disgusting? Only from a cultural divide that cannot 
construct a cultural relativist bridge. 

The effect of disgust on the audience is connected to formal expression as well. As Jose B. Capino 
observes, 

“Is the affect of disgust produced at the moment when the film lingers too long on something 
or captures something implicitly deemed unwatchable in media culture? In other words, 
disgust is ‘produced’ when an unwritten rule in representation is being flagrantly violated, so 
that what produces it is not just the ‘excess’ in the image but the absence of a cut or the 
avoidance of a reframing.”[i4] 


As we saw with the opening Potemkin example, the first closeup establishes the fact of maggots. The 
second closeup by lingering on them wriggling around builds revulsion. In a now well-known example, 
the extremely violent rape in Gaspar Noe’s Irreversible (2004) with a static camera recording the event 
in “real time” increases the horrifying act. Another famous example is John Water’s Pink Flamingoes 
(1972) when in one shot a dog craps on the sidewalk and Divine grabs the turd and puts it in her mouth. 

The two films differ in the mode of employing disgust to attain their end. Some shots in Public Toilet 
produce an initial revulsion: the camera’s underwater passage seems to pass through waste matter, and 
the bather-filled water in Benaras is clearly foul. Although clearly marked as fantastical, Ocean Girl’s 
discussion of pollution is pretty disturbing: 

“OG: When we were young we ate the waste of fish because our teeth weren’t strong 
enough...just imagine shit comes out through the anus. It’s nothing but the waste of digested 
food. 

Kim: Why, then, don’t you eat human feces? It’ll make more sense. 

OG: Fish need more nutrients than us, so we let them eat. But because of pollution we were 
deprived of our food. In the end my parents made us eat fish wastes. They turned out to be 
more nutritious....” 

The film balances this disturbing grotesqueness with moments of human tenderness, and this marks its 
strongest achievement. It asks us to re-evaluate what initially seems disgusting with a fuller, richer, and 
humanist context. 

Visitor Q centers more on moral disgust with incest, bullying, a son physically abusing his mother, drug 
use, prostitution, and parental dissociation from the everyday at the start and the grotesque aspects of 
murder and necrophilia coming into play only at the end and clearly for comic satiric effect. The critique 
aims at the family in which keeping up external appearances and social roles are far more important 
than dealing with direct violence, palpable abuse and errant behavior. But the film also takes aim at 
Japanese media sensationalism where the constant circulation of social pathologies on TV (schoolyard 
bullying, children abusing their mothers, teen prostitution, the declining birthrate, etc.) is there for 
ratings, not to actually understand the situation or change it. (Not much different than U.S. TV with 
“reportage” shows such as To Catch A Predator .) By pushing to the limit, Miike aims for the dark side, 
using disgust to advance social satire. 

********* 


Further consideration of screen disgust must turn to recent critical writings on disgust. That will direct 
my next installment of this project. 


Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


Thanks for offering information and critical comments at key points in the 
writing: Julia Lesage, David Andrews, J. B. Capino, Gina Marchetti, Larry 
Knapp, and Jyotsna Kapur. 

1. A detailed narrative summary: Tom Mes, Agitator: The Cinema ofTakshi 
Miike [revised edition](Surrey: FAB Press, 2006), 206-215. [return to page 1 
of essay! 

2. Here I will sketch in salient points. A later essay will provide a critical 
review of the expanding recent literature on disgust as a biological, aesthetic, 
social, and cinematic concept. 

3. It can be argued that video games have a tactile dimension via the use of 
controllers, and interactive touch-screen devices also provide tactile 
sensations. I’ll address some recent critical discussions o “haptic” viewing and 
synesthesia in the next installment. 

4. “The Class Imaginary in Fruit Chan’s Films,” 
http://www.ejumpcut.org/archive/jc4Q.2007/ 

FruitChan-class/index.html 

5. “Ocean Girl” is clearly a fantasy creature, but she evokes a profound 
discussion with the young man about environmental degradation and the 
future, a concern he carries with him. What if ocean creatures could talk to us 
about what they are experiencing? 

6. A commonplace trope in Chinese film (PRC, Taiwan, Hong Kong) is 
depicting a little boy peeing in public space. In general it seems to be 
considered “cute”; to a cultural outsider, like me, it seems different from 
Euro-American visual culture. It is so ordinary, that when I’ve asked Chinese 
friends about it, they claim they never noticed it. Yet once you are aware of it, 
it seems very frequent. A well-known example (used in a more narratively 
complex way) in an earlier Fruit Chan film, Little Cheung, involves the title 
character, a boy, being punished by having to stand on a post in the street. 
When he has to urinate, he has to do it out in the open. 

Male urination also appears in rather simple narrative service to show 
vulnerability (of a victim) or alpha-male power display (of an aggressor.) For 
example, Mad Detective (Sun Taam) d. Johnnie To and Ka-Fai Wai (HK, 
2007). For a much more complex use of urine and excrement in narration, 

The King of the Children (Hai Zi Wang, 1987) d. Chen Kaige, as analyzed by 








Rey Chow, Primitive Passions: Visuality, Sexuality, Ethnography, and 
Contemporary Chinese Cinema (NY: Columbia University Press, 1995), 108- 
141. And Zhang Yimou, d., Red Sorghum (Honggaoling, 1987), examined by 
David Leiwei Li, “Capturing China in Globalization: The Dialectic of 
Autonomy and Dependency in Zhang Yimou’s Cinema,” Texas Studies in 
Literature and Language, 29:3 (fall, 2007) 293-317. 

7. The clip seems to be from the Pakistani Urdu film Insaniyat /Humanity 
(1967), (d. Shabab Kiranwi). The singer is credited to Noor Jehan, (1926- 
2000) who was a child star in the 30s and after partition moved to Pakistan 
and made films there into the early 60s, and then was a playback singer. In 
the scene, she is singing (as a playback voice?) to a group of men, 
accompanied by two dancers, but also to female star Zeba (b. 1939 or 1943, 
"The Elizabeth Taylor of Pakistan") who sits closest to Jehan. (At least the 
person who posted it says the female is Zeba) It seems the song is in Urdu, 
and recognizable as a popular genre song. In addition the footage is in black 
and white. The clip can be seen on YouTube, but there it is attributed to 
Aadmi Aur Inssan (d. Yosh Chopra, 1969) which is a Hindi film in color: 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=n4quoHgn ww 

and 

http: / / www.voutube. com / watch? v=EwWTzoj fRlo . 

I would appreciate any expert advice on this rather confused matter, and will 
use it to correct the attribution. In terms of the film I’m discussing, this film- 
within-the-film represents the pleasure of watching a well done music and 
dance number, since the viewers-within-the-film do not know Urdu, which 
then fits with Public Toilet’s overall themes of global migration and 
cosmopolitan culture. 

8. A joke in which the Hong Kong director indirectly addresses the late 1990s 
surge of Korean commercial films, often with expensive effects. Although a 
bare bones, digital video work, Public Toilet was financed with Korean capital 
and played in festivals as a Korean entry, f return to page 2] 

9. Fruit Chan’s undramatic realism here contrasts with the well known Robert 
Gardner film, Forest of Bliss (1986) which presents an extremely romantic 
and lyrical documentary vision/version of Benaras. Gardner’s film has 
received extensive criticism from anthropologists for being unscientific, 
Orientalist, and obscurantist. In response, the Harvard professor dismisses 
any and all criticism by those who can’t grasp his genius. For a detailed 
consideration, see Jyotsna Kapur, "The Art of Ethnographic Film and the 
Politics of Protesting Modernity: Robert Gardener's Forest of Bliss,” Visual 
Anthropology, vol. 9, pp. 167-185. 

10. What isn’t presented around the toilet theme is also significant. There is 
no allusion to men’s toilets as homosexual meeting places for casual and 
anonymous sex. And there is never any mention of a particularly female 
aspect of sanitary concern: menstruation. 

11. With my admittedly limited knowledge, as I understand contemporary 
Japan, the emotional inexpressiveness of salaried middle class men is often 
discussed as a social problem, illustrated by the need to get drunk and sing 





karaoke to let out emotions, etc. That men are not in touch with their inner 
selves and deny their emotions is part of a rather banal social commentary 
about masculinity—the kind seen on TV. I believe that Japanese feminists 
have a much richer, more complex and nuanced analysis of this, but their 
views seem to be effectively silenced by the media, the Japanese academy, etc. 
(return to page 3] 

12. The inevitable interviews with Miike about this affirms that the performer, 
Shugiku Uchida, a famous manga artist, had recently given birth and was 
actively producing milk. 

13. Vivian Sobchack, “Inscribing Ethical Space: Ten Propositions on Death, 
Representation, and Documentary,” in Carnal Thoughts: Embodiment and 
Moving Image Culture (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2004) 

Bill Nichols, “Axiographics: Ethical Space in Documentary Film,” in 
Representing Reality: Issues and Concepts in Documentary (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1991), 76-103. 

14. Jose B. Capino, personal correspondence, June 2010. 
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Revisiting 

“The Two Avant-Gardes” 

by David Andrews 

In 1975, Peter Wollen published his article “The Two Avant-Gardes” in 
Studio International .fil f open endnotes in new windowl There he 
proposed that two experimental cinemas were at work in Europe, with 
one centered around a coop movement of avant-garde filmmakers like 
Peter Gidal, Malcolm Le Grice, and Birgit Hein and the other around 
experimental auteurs like Jean-Luc Godard and the team of Jean-Marie 
Straub and Daniele Huillet, all of whom worked in a more commercial, 
feature-length format that typically relied on narrative. Wollen argued 
that the New American Cinema was the model for the first European 
avant-garde but that the United States lacked the second type. Though 
this last observation seemed to neglect classic experimental U.S. auteurs 
both major (e.g., John Cassavetes) and minor (Susan Sontag), Wollen’s 
piece is a good one whose virtues have continued to make it useful today, 
judging from how well-cited it has remained. 


Shadows (1959), John Cassavetes’s first 
film, had a key influence on the experimental 
filmmakers who would coalesce as “the New 
American Cinema.” 



A frame capture from Jean-Luc Godard’s Le 
gai savoir (1968), a crucial mid-career work 
of this experimental auteur. 


But so much has changed since 1975 that Wollen’s essay is ripe for an 
update. In pursuing this goal, however, we should revise Wollen’s 
methods as well as his coverage. For it is not obvious that his avant- 
gardes were ever really comparable at the ontological level. This is not to 
disparage Wollen, whose public-intellectual purposes were adapted to a 
different time and weren’t academic in the same sense as mine. But since 
it is academics who cite “The Two Avant-Gardes,” we should consider the 
epistemological implications of its method. Wollen compared a large, 
inclusive, and institutional avant-garde tradition that was defined by its 
alternative distribution to a more limited, exclusive, art-historical 
tradition that was defined by its auteurs, critics, and viewers. This isn’t to 
deny that this second tradition had a reality as a concept; indeed, there is 
evidence that this concept has expanded since 1975 such that it may 
currently cover even more experimental auteurs in Europe, Asia, the 
Americas, and elsewhere. But this second tradition is mainly critical, 
evaluative, and art-historical. 

By contrast, Wollen’s first avant-garde has, by dint of its alternative 
distribution scheme, an inarguable institutional reality of its own; this has 
allowed it to develop clear internal traditions. In the United States, these 
developments have made it possible to see this avant-garde as now 
loosely divided into two fluidly interconnected coop communities: the 
grassroots communities that have gathered around DIY spaces, 










Marcel Duchamp (1887-1968), an important 
member of the European “poetic avant- 
garde” during the interwar period. 


microcinemas, Internet lounges, and “hipster” scenes and the more 
institutionalized (or “university-made”) avant-gardes that have operated 
through colleges, museums, and the major media arts centers, all of 
which have relied to an extent on government subsidies. [2] Of course, 
these avant-gardes cannot be fully differentiated. Often, the more 
established institutions have DIY roots, and individual participants can 
simultaneously play roles in both spheres. Still, in U.S. experimental 
cinema, there is a definite perception that a schism separates these 
spheres; this perception has in turn played an outsize role in the signature 
discourses that have shaped avant-garde cinema. 

Thus, in the final sections of this article, I theorize this second set of 
avant-gardes, paying heed to how they differ from the avant-gardes as 
framed by Wollen. To make this theory concrete, I analyze recent 
scholarship on the subject, including Kathryn Ramey’s article “Between 
Art, Industry and Academia” (2002) and Michael Zryd’s article “The 
Academy and the Avant-Garde” (2006). These valuable pieces, which 
apply ethnographic (Ramey) and film-historical (Zryd) methods to their 
research questions, have helped me generate a new understanding of the 
coop movement. This understanding is grounded in the avant-garde’s 
anti-institutional logic, which creates an “authenticity problematic” that 
dogs experimentalists (as well as their promoters, whose interests subtly 
differ from those of the artists themselves) as they circulate through 
institutions, eking out careers. But this authenticity problematic has not 
been a challenge for avant-garde communities alone. It has also been a 
challenge for the many institutions that support the avant-garde, 
including the academy. Though the first problematic cannot be helped—it 
is, after all, an effect of the avant-garde’s purist, always marginal cultural 
position—the second can be untangled and retired on a case-by-case basis 
as individual avant-gardists reconcile themselves to the values of their 
supporting institutions. This can be understood in more particular ways 
by looking at the avant-garde’s relationship to the academy. 

Assumptions, definitions, and history 

My first assumption is that in classifying art, we should recognize whether 
we are deploying objective or subjective definitions—and we should strive 
to be as objective as possible. Of course, in the annals of art and 
aesthetics, there have been many different kinds of “objective” and 
“subjective” definition. In this article, an objective definition is one that 
construes art inclusively and neutrally as an institution devoted to the 
production, distribution, and reception of human artworks, artifactual 
or conceptual. Such definitions make room for the lowest forms of art as 
well as the highest; they also make room for the most commercial forms 
of art as well as the least. The reason art-making is so diverse is that it is 
deeply ingrained in human nature such that it is as universal to the 
species as language itself. 

Objective definitions that accommodate all this diversity divide art into 
art worlds, schools, movements, genres, periods, and institutions, each of 
which may be defined through practical indices like mode of production, 
distribution apparatus, target audience, and commercial purpose. An 
objective definition is capable of reflecting that different art worlds, art 
institutions, and artists engage in cultural competition, attempting to 
claim art’s “authenticity” for themselves. But objective definitions must 
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Perhaps the most famous image of the New 
American Cinema: Maya Deren in Meshes of 
the Afternoon (1943). 


recognize the reality of these competitions without crediting their values. 
For in this sort of definition, every work of human art is “authentic,” from 
the child’s earliest crayon scribblings to the Renaissance master’s finest 
chiaroscuro flourishes. 

Obviously, the story is different vis-a-vis the subjective definition. 
Subjective definitions of art regularly define art exclusively, limiting this 
label to preferred institutions, privileged art worlds, and politically 
correct artworks; consequently, these definitions have often had 
evaluative connotations, such that the term “art” is a sign of a value or 
status in a “higher” field of artistic endeavor, not a classification that 
covers a spectrum of art practices. 



Marie Menken (1909-1970), a pioneering 
experimentalist and early member of the 
New American Cinema. 


For much of modern history, subjective definitions of art have prevailed 
in our culture. This has in effect made art theory and art history an 
adjunct of art criticism. But since the 1950s, new theories have come to 
dominate Anglo-American aesthetics. These include the open-concept 
approach to art, the institutional theory of art, the historical (or 
“narrative”) approach to art, and others. Innovative ideas have also been 
forwarded by genre theorists using historical methods, like Rick Altman, 
and by cultural theorists using sociological methods, like Pierre Bourdieu. 
[3] These theorists have managed to frame art’s subjective indices within 
objective ones. In my study of art cinema, I have furthered these trends 
by theorizing art cinema as a multi-generic high art within the larger 
artistic field of the cinema as a whole. 

The reason it is difficult to define a high-art genre like art cinema through 
an inclusive, objective definition is that the genre seems to define itself 
through exclusive, subjective means. But theorists should simply build 
this emphasis on exclusion and value into their definitions. Thus, my 
definition of art cinema construes the genre in terms of its institutional 
emphases on exclusiveness, authenticity, and intrinsic value. But at the 
same time, this definition is diverse and inclusive in its recognition of all 
the different means and all the different subcultures through which art 
cinema has made its claims to authenticity and value. As a result, my 
definition of the genre covers not only traditional art films but also 
mainstream art movies and cult art movies—as well as their institutions, 
which overlap, just like the forms themselves. Obviously, this definition of 
art cinema must also encompass avant-garde cinema, which is often 
designated as art cinema’s purest art, that is, as art cinema’s own art 





cinema. 



A frame capture from Michael Snow’s 
Wavelength (1967), often credited as one of 
the earliest and most significant structural 
films. 



A frame capture from Zorns Lemma (1970), 
Hollis Frampton’s important structural film. 


Thus, I define avant-garde cinema as an offshoot of art cinema with a 
relatively separate place in the genre due to its non-commercial modes of 
distribution. [4] Clearly, this anti-commercial character is most evident in 
the coop avant-gardes, which is why those experimental cinemas were 
after the 1960s easy to distinguish from more commercial art cinemas. 
Quite the opposite has been true of the crossover experimental art 
cinemas of filmmakers like Godard and Straub-Huillet, whose best- 
known works have come through a feature-length art-film format 
distributed through major festivals and more commercial means.[5] Still, 
even in the coop avant-garde, “semi-autonomy” is a matter of subcultural 
distinction, not a true divide, for all art cinema aspires to the same anti¬ 
commercial ideal. It is just that the coop cinemas have managed to 
objectify this ideal through an alternative distribution scheme that clearly 
resists commodity capitalism. 

Before reviewing the history of avant-garde cinema, we should say more 
about the terms most often applied to it, including “avant-garde” and 
“experimental” as well as “alternative,” “underground,” and 
“independent.” To be in full accord with the militant implications of 
“avant-garde,” any cinema that it names should be at the forefront of an 
artistic tradition that is politically and artistically transgressive; it should 
also imply an active or activist connection to social experience. These 
expectations form what Jeffrey Skoller has called 


“the recurring refrain of the twentieth-century historical 
avant-garde: the problem of integrating social engagement 
and innovative aesthetic practice.”[6] 


Still, we should admit that avant-garde filmmakers have not always had 
to live up to these standards. If we survey the history of the field, the idea 
that avant-gardists must be in the vanguard of real political change, or 
that they must be going somewhere radically new in the sense of form and 
content, makes little sense. U.S. avant-garde cinema has been marked by 
a diversity of individual purposes and artisanal methods. So while its 
overall resistance to commodity-based media has generally been obvious, 
its use of experiment as a way of spurring Situationist revolt or as a tool 
for stirring civil-rights consciousness has been sketchier. Even the idea 
that the field is always stylistically experimental does not necessarily 
make sense once we realize that avant-gardists are often simply pushing 
forward well-worn, albeit non-commercial, art traditions. 


These difficulties are not that strange, though, for genre designations 
rarely make perfect sense. And figuring out what sense they do make is 
often a question of gaining a wide enough perspective. We know at this 
point that avant-garde practice in U.S. art cinema has been at its most 
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diverse since i960. During that span, many terms have been applied to 
this sector, with “avant-garde” and “experimental” having for some time 
been used almost interchangeably.[7] This usage is fine, I believe; in fact, 
that is how I use the terms myself. While it does help to remember that 
“avant-garde” has more historical specificity than “experimental,” it does 
not help to get too hung up on the authenticity of our terms. On the other 
hand, some labels cannot isolate this cinema; these terms include 
“independent,” “alternative,” and “underground.” Though these labels can 
describe the avant-garde, each is too broad in its references to distinguish 
this art cinema, [8] for each may be applied to cinemas that benefit from 
far more commercial distributions. Ergo, only the terms “avant-garde” 
and “experimental” serve as fairly reliable labels in this context—with the 
caveat that a label can isolate a field of art even if that field has never 
really lived up to the expectations implicit to the label. 

The link between avant-garde cinema and art cinema is also historical, 
rooted in the traditional classification of high-profile avant-garde films of 
the 1920s and 1930s as “art films” or “art cinema.”[9] But neither the idea 
of the traditional art film as a feature-length narrative form nor the idea 
of it as a new-wave phenomenon coalesced until after the Second World 
War. It was at that point that today’s more specific distinctions took 
shape. [10] This suggests that the history of experimental cinema is split. 
The first phase was a prewar period in which European directors were the 
leaders, theorists, and innovators. According to film historian A.L. Rees, 
this first phase may be subdivided between a “poetic avant-garde,” 
comprised of artists working in an art-world capacity on more-or-less 
abstract films, and a “narrative avant-garde,” comprised of auteurs more 
closely involved with commercial industries and more likely to rely on 
some narrative and some realism in their experimental works.[11] In 
films such as Le Retour a la raison (Man Ray, 1923), Symphonie 
diagonale (Viking Eggeling, 1924), Ballet mecanique (Fernand Leger, 
Dudley Murphy, 1924), and Anemic cinema (Marcel Duchamp, 1926), the 
artists of the poetic avant-garde constructed a playful, non-commercial 
cinema that dissolved realistic illusion in montage, abstraction, and 
surrealistic whimsy. 
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The narrative avant-garde included the German Expressionists and “the 
Soviet school of Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Kuleshov and Shub, the French 
‘Impressionists’ such as Louis Delluc, Jean Epstein and Germaine Dulac, 
the Japanese director Kinugasa, and independent directors such as 
Gance, Murnau and Dreyer.”[l2] This second phase of the avant-garde 
was more political and plot-oriented than the first, as shown by its 
equivocal relations with photographic realism and with classical 
narrative. This period also witnessed the birth of important U.S. cinemas 
in both experimental categories, like the one that emerged from the 
Stieglitz circle and included “city symphonies” such as Manhatta (Paul 
Strand, Charles Sheeler, 1921). These prewar avant-gardes fell apart for 
two major reasons: the coming of sound cinema and broader political 
currents. After 1927, the coming of sound—which avant-gardists first 
resisted on aesthetic grounds, though that resistance spoke to a simple 
economic necessity—contributed to the belief that Hollywood was both 
technically and economically superior. [13] But the most obvious problem 
facing the avant-garde during the 1930s was the coming war, which sent 
the European filmmakers into exodus, relocating much of the movement 
and its influence to the United States.[14] 

Recently, David James, Paul Arthur, and Chuck Kleinhans have added 
fleshed to this historical narrative, with James adding insights on the 
“minor cinemas” around Los Angeles as early as the 1920s.[15][16] But 
the second phase of avant-garde cinema—which was contemporary with 
the rise of auteurism and with the consecration of the commercial art 
cinema—was clearly North American in character. During this crucial 
phase, the most influential movement was labeled “the New American 
Cinema” by Jonas Mekas and his many collaborators.[17] This avant- 
garde was influenced by the European poetic avant-garde, taking from 
films like Jean Cocteau’s Le Sang d’unpoete (1932) the belief that cinema 
was an artist’s medium no less than painting. [18] Its most famous image 
derived from Meshes of the Afternoon (1943), a neo-surrealist work 
produced by the European-born, American-raised filmmaker Maya Deren 
and her Czech-exile husband, Alexander Hammid. Deren and colleagues 
like Stan Brakhage formed the “visionary” phase of this avant-garde, 
which fused the sexual “psychodrama” of Cocteau to the lyrical 
modernism of U.S. painting and poetry. Along with Kenneth Anger, Jack 
Smith, Shirley Clarke, Marie Menken, Jordan Belson, Chick Strand, Bruce 
Baillie, and many others, Deren and Brakhage pioneered an U.S. 
underground that was, until the emergence of hardcore, as notorious for 
its opposition to mainstream sexual culture—and its avid endorsement of 
the counterculture—as for its opposition to mainstream movie culture. 
Experimentalists like Anger and Smith had cult followings, and both 
fought to keep their films out of court. [19] Later on, through the 
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intercession of crucial innovators like Andy Warhol, the trance films of 
the visionary era gave way to structural films like Wavelength (1967), by 
Canadian Michael Snow, and Zorns Lemma (1970), by American Hollis 
Frampton. It was under the cool, disinterested aegis of the structural film 
that the New American Cinema would make its surest entry into the 
“pantheon” of high art. 

Just as crucial, I think, was Mekas’ collaborative formation in the early 
1960s of cooperative distribution. In some ways, this new form of 
distribution resembled an older system established by the Museum of 
Modern Art’s circulating film library in 1935. Like the later system, the 
museum’s library also encouraged the growth of film societies and art 
cinema as a whole. [20] Moreover, neither system was designed for profit, 
so they were, in that sense, in keeping with the anti-commercial rhetoric 
of high art. That said, after its first burst of success, major changes 
occurred in the U.S. avant-garde. Until the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
avant-garde movies had been shown almost entirely in theatrical spaces. 
Whether exhibited in museums or classrooms, coop cinema offered a 
theater-type experience that the viewer was meant to experience from 
start to finish. But by the late 1960s, avant-garde movies began to 
proliferate in art galleries as part of art installations. Throughout the 
1970s, these installations increasingly embraced the video artworks of 
non-theatrical artists such as Nam June Paik, Bruce Nauman, William 
Wegman, Bill Viola, and many others, a transition away from film 
technology that was more gradual within the theatrical avant-garde. 
Though they share common roots, these cinematic high arts have 
diverged since then, with video artists now often unaware of their 
historical links to the filmmakers of the New American Cinema. [21] 
Though high-profile crossover artists, including Michael Snow, David 
Lynch, Peter Greenaway, Chantal Akerman, Matthew Barney, Chris 
Marker, Isaac Julien, and Miranda July, have over the past decades 
managed to straddle these and other divides, many moving-image artists 
now choose to focus on a single area. Another major change that has been 
noted by scholars is the institutionalization of the field after 1970, the 
year the Anthology Film Archives was founded. 

The institutionalization of experimental cinema has impacted every 
segment of the field. Video artists have, for example, found opportunities 
for funding and exhibition through art schools, museums, galleries, and 
private foundations. But what intrigues me most is the 
institutionalization of important theatrical segments of U.S. experimental 
cinema. Since the 1960s, artists in this area have found jobs in film 
schools, film-studies departments, media arts centers, and museums and 
have distributed their works through coops like New York’s Film-Makers’ 
Cooperative and San Francisco’s Canyon Cinema. They have also 
exhibited films at festivals like Ann Arbor and MadCat; in microcinemas, 
including David Sherman and Rebecca Barten’s Total Mobile Home 
Microcinema in San Francisco and Andrea Grover’s Aurora Picture Show 
in Houston; and through museum theaters, repertory theaters, college 
classrooms, university theaters, and a multitude of makeshift, DIY spaces. 
[22] This process of institutionalization, ad hoc though it often is, has led 
James to highlight divisions in experimental cinema between “the student 
film and the faculty film.”[23] But much more telling divisions exist, I 
believe, between student artists and faculty artists or, better yet, between 











both classes of academic and what Ramey has called the “homegrown” 
experimentalist. [24] These divisions, along with the many institutional 
conflicts they have fomented, have developed in part through the 
historical avant-garde’s anti-institutional traditions, which have been 
extensively detailed by theorists like Peter Burger and Pierre Bourdieu. 
[25] Such divisions are not problems for filmmakers alone but for 
academics, too, which is to say they have over the past decades become 
issues within academic disciplines like film studies. 

By the time that Wollen published his article in 1975, many of these 
institutional factors were also influencing the European avant-garde 
cinemas, particularly those that were organized by coops. But though 
Wollen refers to some of these factors in passing, as when he mentions 
the “hornet’s nest” of video, [26] his primary focus is on political and 
aesthetic questions. To understand the strengths and weaknesses of such 
an approach, we should turn now to his classic essay, “The Two Avant- 
Gardes.” 
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One of the most obvious strengths of Wollen’s article is its simplified 
schema, which splits the European scene into two understandable tribes. 
It is to his credit that Wollen never pretends that all experimentalists fit 
neatly into these groups. Indeed, if his methods have any value, it comes 
from the comparative way that he deploys them to follow these avant- 
gardes through time and space, charting them as cultural positions. As a 
result, Wollen shows his readers not only what has divided these two 
avant-gardes but what has united them. For instance, in the avant-garde 
perspective that Wollen clearly shares, the commercial Hollywood film is 
equivalent to the commercial art film of the “Antonioni or Fellini or 
Truffaut” variety, which aspires to the “narrative fiction 35mm film- 
making” that is Hollywood’s specialty. [27] fopen endnotes in new 
window] Hence, Wollen traces the developments of the cinematic avant- 
garde primarily through the developments of the painters, poets, and 
musicians who had previously pushed for anti-commercial innovations, 
both political and aesthetic, within the confines of the art world. And 
Wollen notes the conflicts that always arose from the political bearing of 
the avant-garde, whose art-world context also included its spiritual 
opposite within modernism, art for art’s sake.[28] 

To me, the strongest aspect of Wollen’s article is the way that it depicts 
European avant-gardists as specific cultural agents who are inevitably 
stuck between one position and another. For instance, the militant, 
Godard-type avant-gardist—who, in Wollen’s view, emerged through the 
example of Sergei Eisenstein—tends to differentiate himself or herself 
from the coop avant-gardist by presenting the latter as a “mere” formalist, 
which is to say, as an artist whose interest in stylistic experiment 
resembles that of the aesthete artist, who would never deign to inspire the 
masses. But the Godard-type artist must also guard against “vulgar” 
Marxists (who depict all formal innovation as “mere” formalism) by 
claiming the Maoist justification of “scientific experiment.”[29] For such 
an auteur, revolutionary form must not be merely political at the level of 
theme and story; it must also represent a radical “break with bourgeois 
norms of diegesis.”[30] But, as Wollen rightly notes, the problem with 
this Brechtian position is that 

“unless it is thought through carefully or stopped arbitrarily at 
some safe point, [it] leads inevitably straight into the positions 
of the other avant-garde.” 

For cooperative avant-gardists also consider themselves political. The 
difference is that they often place a much greater stress on formal 
experiment than auteurs of the Godard-type, so they must reconcile 
themselves to their “minority status” and the public alienation it yields. 
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But Wollen’s essay leaves its reader with questions and contradictions. 
The author notes in closing that, if he went further, he would discuss 

“the institutional and economic framework in which 

filmmakers find themselves.”[31] 

Indeed, had he delved these topics, Wollen might have discussed the price 
that auteurs like Godard had to pay to take part “in the commercial 
system,” with its stars and budgets—and its isolation from art collectives 
and their sense of community. [32] The coop system’s “artisanal 
production” could yield formalism, but its egalitarian collaboration could 
yield solidarity, too. If these filmmakers lost touch with the masses, they 
had grassroots communities to fall back on. Viewed from this perspective, 
it is difficult to believe that a cinema made in the hierarchical auteur 
system of the commercial art cinema could ever be revolutionary. 
Wouldn’t this cinema have to “dilute” its themes and its forms to make 
itself accessible to broader audiences, trading revolutionary effects for 
populist appeal, somewhat in the manner of Steven Soderbergh’s two- 
part indie film Che (2008)? 

Or is it the other way around—would this cinema have do those things in 
order to have revolutionary populist effects, meaning that Godard was 
occupying the right cultural position but making the wrong bets in 
ratcheting up his experimentation in mid-career works like Le gai savoir 
(1968)? On the other hand, could a grassroots community that disavowed 
popular distribution ever hope to be truly revolutionary? Granted, it 
would have the freedom to take many risks or none at all. But could it 
ever reach, let alone inspire, a mass audience if distributed non- 
commercially? Quandaries like these cannot be resolved. But if Wollen 
had posed them in this manner—rather than spending time on the formal 
and political minutiae—he might have been able to frame his avant- 
gardes more clearly as cultural fields. 

This thought leads to my major concern. Assuming that they occupy the 
same systems of production and distribution, [33] could the Godardian 
auteur really be objectively distinguished from the ostensibly less 
experimental Antonioni-type? Wollen pretends that this distinction is 
clear-cut, but I think this idea of the avant-garde comes down to notions 
of value and authenticity. By contrast, Wollen frames the coop avant- 
gardes by way of distribution alone. This means that coop avant-gardists 
did not have to qualify as avant-garde through evaluative or art-historical 
means. Rather, they submitted a film to a coop and followed its policies, 
which were egalitarian and inclusive. (They could also qualify as avant- 
garde in this sense, I believe, even if they did not use the coops—so long 
as they used the other networks of distribution and exhibition also 
favored by coop filmmakers, especially the grassroots spaces and media 
arts centers of urban centers like New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Houston, Los Angeles, and Seattle.) 

The disparities between these approaches should be clear. For one thing, 
the institutional method legitimates more avant-gardists. Whereas 
Wollen can offer only a few examples of the Godard-type, he notes that in 
1975 the coop field already included many practitioners in Britain alone. 
Because the Godardian auteur occupies an avant-garde extreme of the 
art-film field, the critic must decide which art-film auteurs don’t make the 
cut, basing that decision on form and politics—a practice that leads to a 



subjective method that looks elitist, regardless of its justifications. Hence, 
from Wollen’s perspective, not many art-film auteurs deserve the avant- 
garde label; he even excludes Michelangelo Antonioni, who arguably had 
all the right credentials. Today, after the cinema has encountered many 
similar experimental auteurs—including Godard, Straub-Huillet, Marker, 
Sontag, Cassavetes, Greenaway, Lynch, Alain Resnais, Joyce Wieland, 
Andrei Tarkovsky, Akerman, Derek Jarman, Apichatpong Weerasethakul, 
and Wollen himself (along with his co-director, Laura Mulvey), to cite 
only a few—it is still difficult to know which experimentalists “deserve” 
the label. 
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Must these artists have shared Godard’s Brechtian methods and Mao- 
inflected consciousness? Must they, in other words, have made 
intellectual think pieces that scorned the social realisms of their time and 
the bourgeois values that they appeared to uphold? Or must they simply 
have made exceptionally experimental art films in any of a number of art- 
historical categories—films like Resnais’s L’annee derniere a Marienbad 
(1961), Tarkovsky’s The Mirror (1975), Jarman’s Caravaggio (1986), 
Greenaway’s 8 V2 Women (1999), or even Lynch’s Inland Empire (2006)? 

Wollen complains in his article about the scant attention given this 
second avant-garde relative to all the notice paid the coop avant-garde. 
But I think this disparity just reflects the fact that his second avant-garde 
was a subjective tradition, an art-historical tradition, not an institutional 
reality like the coop avant-garde. His comparison of those fields seems to 
have been a critical intervention that lent his chosen style of filmmaking 
greater traction as he prepared to make that kind of experimental film 
along with Mulvey. But even though the Brechtian products of their 
collaboration, including Riddles of the Sphinx (1977), have left their mark 
on experimental communities, [34] their status in those fields does not 
mean that this school of experimental filmmaking can be held up as truly 
comparable to a full-blown institution like coop cinema. In the end, 
Wollen’s two avant-gardes seem even less comparable than apples and 
oranges. 


Reconceptualizing U.S. avant-garde cinema 

Though we should probably dispense with Wollen’s mixed approach to 
the avant-garde, we should not necessarily dispense with his idea of 
seeing this cinema through its division. Indeed, such divisions have 
existed within the U.S. coop cinemas since the 1960s. How might we go 
about theorizing these internal splits? First, we must learn from the best 
scholars available. We must also apply what we have learned from 
Wollen: that it is imperative that we divide the avant-garde into 
comparable areas. Finally, we must draw on cultural theorists like 
Bourdieu, who combines an understanding of art history with a broad 
understanding of sociology and ethnography. 

When it comes to describing the field’s institutional splits, the scholars I 
think of most readily are Ramey and Zryd. In “Between Art, Industry and 
Academia: The Fragile Balancing Act of the Avant-Garde Film 
Community,” Ramey approaches coop cinema along an ethnographic 
path. Like Wollen, Ramey is an avant-garde filmmaker; however, this 
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vocation does not impair her objectivity. Instead, she manipulates her 
insider status to academic benefit, using other “[a]vant-garde 
filmmakers” as her “primaiy informants,” as supplemented by interviews 
with curators, technicians, and professors. [35] She begins by describing 
the intentions of individual participants in this field (“to critique, subvert 
and provide an alternative to dominant, mainstream media production”), 
by tracing its history as a field, and by analyzing how its idea of “the 
avant-garde artisan” has been produced and reproduced. [36] Ramey then 
outlines the institutional structure of this experimental cinema by 
positioning individual participants within, between, and across 
subcultures and industries. She neither analyzes any avant-garde films 
nor evaluates them; instead, she observes how avant-garde subgroups 
make value claims based on forms, politics, and subcultural positions. 
Through terms such as these, Ramey differentiates “homegrown” 
experimentalists from “university-made” artisans.[37] And throughout 
her essay, she shows avant-gardists struggling 
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“with institutionalization and legitimization by the dominant 
film, art and university industries.”[38] 

Ramey concludes her article by arguing that avant-garde 

“communities are supported by the art, film and university 
industries but are also threatened by their efforts to 
standardize and legitimate them.”[39] 

Zryd’s essay “The Academy and the Avant-Garde: A Relationship of 
Dependence and Resistance” focuses on one part of Ramey’s institutional 
triad, i.e., the academy. But as its title indicates, the article’s premise is 
similar to Ramey’s conclusion: the U.S. avant-garde has long been 
conflicted, often resisting its own supporting institutions. What 
distinguishes Zryd is his use of historical methods to trace and 
contextualize the avant-garde’s flimsy anti-institutional rhetoric—all as a 
prelude to collapsing that rhetoric by presenting contrary evidence in 
sections like “There Have Always Been Avant-Garde Institutions” and 
“The Academy Was There in the 1960s Too.”[40] Zryd is making an 
economic argument that updates Ramey’s account of a conflicted field. 

[41] He wants to argue that the avant-garde’s conflicted state has, at the 
level of the field, been a virtual smoke screen that has never interfered 
with its growth, which has been steady, sustained by a university system 
with which it shares interests, like the commitment to freedom of 
expression. The avant-garde’s dependency has, then, culminated in a field 
of production more stable than its individual poor-mouthing suggests. 

[42] 

These arguments can be framed usefully if we look at the way in which 
Bourdieu talks about the avant-garde in The Rules of Art (1996). Though 
Bourdieu wrote this book mainly in reference to developments in 
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nineteenth-century French literature, he intended it to have larger 
application and even in one passage implies its relevance to 
“‘experimental’ cinema.”[43] As in his other books, Bourdieu construes 
the avant-garde as occupying the pure-art sector of the field of cultural 
production. By that he means that the avant-garde is defined by its small- 
scale production and its low economic capital, the compensation for 
which is its relatively rich cultural and symbolic capital. Bourdieu also 
defines the avant-garde as a field of art that is stridently opposed to the 
“banalization” of art despite the fact that its own processes seem to 
accelerate that outcome. [44] As producers, avant-gardists judge each 
other through their ability to impart an authentic sense of “rupture” in 
“the best informed consumers,” namely themselves, their competitors, 
and critics who are savvy to what has been accomplished through the 
history of their field. Ergo, in this milieu, artists struggle to resist “the 
social signs of consecration—decoration, prizes, academies and all kinds 
of honours”—because these signs of institutional status seem to indicate 
that their works of art have aged, socially speaking, “through diffusion ... 
in the process of canonization among a more and more extended 
clientele,” with the result that those works of art can at most create a 
sense of rupture only in “simple lay people. ”[45] 

If we put Ramey and Zryd together with Bourdieu, we can create a 
conceptual model that makes sense of the U.S. avant-garde as an anti- 
institutional institution. Historically, coop cinema has had a marginal 
presence in cultural institutions like the art world and the academy. 
Though this marginalization has been an ecomomic burden, it is in accord 
with the larger history of the avant-garde, which has been defined in 
terms of a purist rhetoric that has had anti-commercial, anti-institutional, 
and egalitarian inflections. Marginalization has thus been crucial to the 
identity and symbolic capital of this field—in part because, as Bourdieu 
has indicated, broader recognition signifies banalization in the avant- 
garde. At first, the movement lived up to this sense of dispossession, for 
its early practitioners, including Brakhage, Deren, and Gregory 
Markopoulos, were impoverished, homegrown filmmakers without much 
formal training. [46] But as this avant-garde gained more adherents and 
ironic visibility as an “underground,” it became far more organized. 

Its key innovation was a coop system that distributed works without 
violating its own purist values—though, predictably, its “purest” 
adherents rebelled even against this self-consciously scruffy, egalitarian, 
grassroots institution. In the end, the cooperatives helped circulate art 
movies and also served as a kind of anchor that encouraged the formation 
of new communities that flaunted their DIY sensibilities. Though their 
use has changed over the years—according to Ramey, coops are now 
“agents of history” that serve mainly as archives for older filmmakers, 
with younger filmmakers opting to self-distribute works on DVD—coops 
still have a stablilizing centrality in this sector, holding it together by 
preserving its history. [47] After all, the field’s history must be knowable 
if new generations of artist are to “surpass” that history in Bourdieu’s 
sense. [48] 

Go to page 3 
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But even before the first successes of this purist movement, major 
institutions like the academy and the art world had shown an interest in 
it, serving as intermediaries that lent it publicity and that helped 
legitimate some of its practitioners. These ties to cultural institutions 
were controversial within this cinema, for they seemed to betray its 
grassroots ethos—and again, institutional status might indicate the 
banalization of a filmmaker’s art. Nevertheless, because its practitioners 
had needs like anyone else—and because it is even more difficult to make 
movies without institutional resources than it is to make poems or 
paintings without them—more and more of those practitioners began to 
secure funding through these institutions, with the academy the most 
reliable option in this regard (just as it was, in the 1960s, already the 
leading consumer of coop rentals). [49] fopen endnotes in new window! 
As time passed, increasing numbers of these artists secured not only their 
publicity, funding, equipment, and employment through the university 
but also their training—for more and more film schools and art schools 
offered courses in experimental film production and scholarship. 
Consequently, as the movement reached its maturity, it contained 



A frame capture from the prelude (1962) of 
Stan Brakhage’s classic experimental film, 
Dog Star Man (1962-1964). 


• non-institutional, homegrown experimentalists largely unaffiliated 
with the legitimate cultural institutions like the academy or the art 
world; 

• partly institutional, homegrown experimentalists, some of whose 
funding ortraining came through these legitimate cultural 
institutions; and 

• “university-made” experimentalists, most of whose funding and 
training came from these institutions. 

These distinctions were, of course, loose and pointedly relative, with 
mobility visible across all of these sectors. Furthermore, it is worth 
wondering how closely the homegrown filmmakers of the later periods 
truly resembled the earlier avant-gardists, since unlike their antecedents, 
the later artists had the benefit of looking back on more established 
traditions and benefited in many indirect ways from resources circulated 
by the academy and the art world, even if they were never personally part 
of either. That said, even if these divisions are, as constructions, too 
brittle to contain the full complexity and fluidity of this field, they are 
nevertheless divisions that have profoundly shaped the thinking and 
activity of experimentalists within the field. 


Indeed, the perception of these divisions has activated a dynamic that is 
prevalent in many indie cinemas but that is particularly striking in coop 
cinemas. At the subcultural level, the coop avant-garde reserves much of 
its sanction for the least institutionalized artists and scenes, no matter 
how much cultural authority an individual or an institution seems to 
wield in the field. Thus, in Bourdieu’s terms, we might say that 
“authenticity” or “integrity” is in the avant-garde a symbolic form of 
subcultural capital that increases as a participant’s economic and cultural 
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capital decreases. Trading it for distribution or for institutional funding 
can, then, leave its artists open to authenticity-based critiques (or to 
charges of socioaesthetic conservatism) within their original art-making 
subcultures. [50] 

The least institutionalized, most homegrown experimentalists seem to 
contrive this purely symbolic form of subcultural capital from thin air as a 
perverse form of compensation for their nonexistent economic capital 
and their equally nonexistent cultural capital. Thus, in the avant-garde, to 
have one’s subcultural status recognized is to jeopardize it, especially if 
that recognition is articulated in a more mainstream field. This indie 
dynamic makes avant-garde cinema open and inclusive, lending force to 
the egalitarian rhetorics wielded by its practitioners. Yet the anti- 
canonical ideology that results from these processes may also be linked to 
the purist snobbery that Bourdieu notes in The Rules of Art, which is a 
form condescension that assumes that any experimental work 
consecrated at the cultural level is passe, declasse, and no longer capable 
of inspiring an authentic sense of “rupture” in the best-informed 
consumers.[51] In this indie dynamic, the avant-garde seems both open 
and closed, at once purely populist and purely elitist. 

Thus we have two fluidly interconnected avant-gardes, one of which is 
fairly non-institutional and one of which is relatively institutional, as 
supplemented by a fully hybrid third category whose members may 
identify with either of the two other poles, depending on their needs and 
circumstances. These two fully relative sectors have the same sort of 
reality, given that they are both defined by the heterogeneous movie 
forms that circulate through alternative distribution schemes. Clearly, 
these avant-gardes cannot be defined through given styles or given 
themes. The coop ethos that has united them has been too inclusive to 
sustain any form-based notion of authenticity, and the wider ethos of 
novelty-for-novelty’s sake has also made such notions patently 
unworkable. In theory, everything is permitted there, from narrative, 
animation, and politically motivated documentary to the widest range of 
abstraction. This is why, as Kleinhans notes, the art-historical model first 
circulated by P. Adams Sitney in Visionary Film (1974) was a crucial 
intervention that helped establish U.S. avant-garde cinema as a “serious” 
art, but it was also a theory that could never offer the final word on coop 
cinema. [52] 

Making virtues of necessity 

At this point, I want to backtrack to provide some of the historical details 
left out of the cultural model provided above. Once we have established 
those details, we will be better situated to understand the problems that 
are associated with this model (problems that I discuss in the second half 
of this section). The first major detail is the fact that the economic 
rhetoric of the avant-garde was codified in the New American Cinema’s 
most crucial documents, which tended to corroborate its sense of 
dispossession. For example, in his letters, Brakhage often made aesthetic 
virtues of the economic necessities thrust on his filmmaking by his 
chronically impoverished state; thus, he framed poverty as a path to pure 
cinema. Brakhage was so adept at this mythmaking that he even 
transformed the theft of his 16mm camera, which he could not afford to 
replace, into myth by depicting it as the necessary break to get back to 





The Anthology Film Archives Courthouse 
Theater, an important New York institution 
for experimental screenings. 



Poster art for Sonic Outlaws (1995) by Craig 
Baldwin, a microcinema pioneer partly 
influenced by the Situationists. 


basics, that is, to 8mm filmmaking. [53] Later, when Brakhage explained 
his use of hand-scratched title- and credit-sequences, he linked the 
inexpensiveness of this technique to the modernist goal of prodding the 
audience into an encounter with the sensuous surface of the medium. [54] 

Using similar cues, Sitney’s book Visionary Film (which, as I have noted, 
helped consecrate the leading filmmakers of the New American Cinema at 
the cultural level) presented Brakhage as the U.S. avant-garde’s most 
crucial innovator. [55] It turned the pathos of this maverick artist, whose 
avant-garde tactics were often just clever responses to economic 
austerities, into myths that seem to verify the aesthetic value of 
Brakhage’s improvisations.[56] Sitney then proceeded to assign these 
myths to other filmmakers, other cinemas. 

This romanticization of economic constraint was also apparent in the 
founding documents of the most important avant-garde institutions. “The 
First Statement By the New American Cinema Group” (1962), the 
manifesto of the New York Film-makers’ Coop (FMC), asserts, 

“The low budget is not a purely commercial consideration. It 
goes with our ethical and esthetic beliefs, directly connected 
with the things we want to say, and the way we want to say 
them.”[57] 

For experimentalists like Mekas, having a low budget was not simply the 
economic consequence of working in a milieu devoted to free experiment; 
it was also a virtue that conferred pure autonomy, which had moral- 
aesthetic value. This anti-commercial rhetoric did not change much as 
avant-garde cinema became more institutionalized. It had a regular 
presence in Mekas’s journal Film Culture, which championed avant-garde 
films from 1954 on, as well as in the regular columns that he began 
writing for The Village Voice in 1958. And this rhetoric was just as often 
recycled to justify other institutions, such as the Millennium Film 
Workshop (and its journal) or the Anthology Film Archives (and its 
essential cinema list). Today, second-generation avant-gardists have 
continued this strategic rhetoric, making more virtues of necessity. 
Consider how Craig Baldwin (of Tribulation 99 [1991] and Sonic Outlaws 
[1995] fame) has endorsed Bruce Conner’s “cinema povera” tradition. 


But the anti-institutional embrace of avant-garde institutions created 
problems from the start. U.S. experimentalists like Baldwin have elevated 
themselves through their hostility to what James calls “the commodity 
culture of bourgeois society,” and this avant-garde posture has “almost 
axiomatically” entailed hostility to the mainstream. [58] Yet, as James 
points out, “the relations between avant-garde film and its own 
institutions have hardly been more amicable or stable” than the relations 
between avant-garde film and mainstream institutions. [59] Thus, even 







Signs of consecration: as filmmakers like 
Shirley Clarke became more recognized and 
decorated, they lost their currency as avant- 
garde figures. 




grass-roots institutions like the FMC have been susceptible to anti- 
institutional attacks from artists who have disagreed in principle with 
their centralization of policy and power. Mekas knew the best way to 
outflank critics of the FMC was to adopt an egalitarian policy as well as a 
professional style that seemed disorganized or “non-institutional.”[6o] 

But the New York FMC had so much subcultural success that it could not 
avoid all criticism. Indeed, many recognized figures, including luminaries 
like Brakhage and Jack Smith, railed against the coop system, regardless 
of its anti-institutional stylings. According to Arthur, Brakhage and Smith 
deemed the FMC a “parody” of Hollywood industrial filmmaking, with 
Smith characterizing the coop as too rigid, too commercialized, and 
insufficiently anarchic.[6l] 

As suggested above, part of what made the FMC a success despite such 
criticism was its egalitarian policy. Perhaps the signal event in the 
development of this policy was the moment in 1962 when Mekas decided 
not to work with Cinema 16, the New York film society that exhibited and 
distributed alternative movies from 1947 to 1963.[62] Mekas disliked this 
non-profit because its programming scheme in effect made its founder, 
Amos Vogel, “the sole arbiter of which avant-garde films were available 
and the primary arbiter of how they were presented.”[63]_Not only did the 
FMC cooperative model opt against selection criteria, distributing any 
film that followed its policies, it returned a higher percentage of fees to 
artists, thus ensuring its competitiveness. Within a few years, Vogel had 
transitioned in other directions, becoming affiliated with the New York 
Film Festival and selling his Cinema 16 catalogue to Barney Rosset at 
Grove Press; and soon thereafter, other distributors such as San 
Francisco’s Canyon Cinema and Toronto’s Canadian Filmmakers 
Distribution Center had adopted the coop paradigm, whose policy of 
inclusiveness remained standard across the board. This egalitarianism 
still makes it possible for the most anti-institutional experimentalists to 
accept the coop as “authentic.” Thus, even homegrown avant-gardists like 
Seattle filmmaker Jon Behrens, whose work is distributed by Canyon, 
make distinctions between coop institutions and more centralized forums 
like museums, which receive “city or state money.”[64] 

Indeed, in a useful article, Todd Bayma has argued that the coops, in 
tandem with the “the small size of audiences, lack of wider recognition, 
and low financial return,” have served “to discourage individuals and 
organizations from setting themselves up as evaluative gatekeepers.”[65] 
This has in turn encouraged the insider view that Bayma quotes, namely, 
that this avant-garde cinema is exceptionally open and deserves its indie 
reputation, for it is 

“‘nothing like art, where you have a big, establishment art 






structure ... In film, anyone can blast their way into the area 
if they try hard enough, to some extent.”’[66] 



Fed over time by the growing availability of quality video equipment, this 
inclusivist, communitarian spirit has given hope to students and 
graduates of film schools as well as to homegrown artists like Behrens 
without formal training to speak of. [67] 

But in the end, this egalitarian spirit could not dispel the avant-garde’s 
most basic quandaries and shortcomings. Because the avant-garde’s 
egalitarian logic, codified by its coop policies, seems to endorse an anti- 
hierarchical position, it is in continual state of revolt against institutions 
that would use any hierarchical canons—even the smallest, most 
rudimentary ones—as the basis for its programming choices.[68] Indeed, 
as Ramey has noted, the selection of first-generation avant-gardists like 
Shirley Clarke and Ernie Gehr as canonized faculty members 


Frame captures from The Production and 
Decay of Strange Particles (2008) by Jon 
Behrens, a homegrown experimentalist 
operating out of Seattle. [Images courtesy of 
Jon Behrens.] 


“did not bring harmony to the avant-garde film community. 
Younger filmmakers became critical of their elders, accusing 
them of empire building, censorship and stagnation.”[69] 

Thus, Zryd has documented that in 1981 San Francisco Art Institute film 
students protested a screening of works by newly “official” artists like 
Gehr, Paul Sharits, and George Landow at the San Francisco 
Cinematheque, charging the Cinematheque with 


“‘deliberate and systematic lack of responsibility in 
representing the current work of local filmmakers in [its] 
programming.’”[70] 

The problem for the avant-garde establishment was clear. The air of 
permanent, collective revolt that animates the avant-garde—which is 
enshrined by its coop policies, and which is a major factor in its 
continuing appeal to student filmmakers and to homegrown artisans— 
was part of the coop ethos sanctioned by that establishment. This ethos 
was in turn related to the broader avant-garde ethos that Bourdieu 
discusses, the one that considers banalization a natural outcome of 
canonization insofar as canonization entailed the distribution of a work or 
a style along more mainstream pathways.[71] U.S. avant-garde cinema 
was caught in a sticky, albeit predictable, authenticity problematic: as its 
more consecrated members tried to benefit from their various successes, 
its least institutionalized members could criticize them as “sell outs” 
untrue to core values.[72] 


What cannot be escaped in all this is the fact that the avant-garde has 
championed the most abstract, difficult forms. Many of these forms fall 
outside normative capacities for human enjoyment,[73] meaning their 
appreciation can require a great deal of education or even “re-education.” 
Ergo, even the avant-garde’s most secure institutions have faced scarce 
funds that have created limited opportunities for exhibition. (Coop 
policies may be commendable in their egalitarianism, but they offer no 
guarantee that anyone will screen the movies.) That the avant-garde has 
found it difficult to accept the realities of scarcity is indicated by the fact 
that small-press journals like Spiral have continued to asked naive 
questions like the one cited by Zryd: 


“‘Is the anointing of certain films and filmmakers over others 



inevitable when the exhibition of film art becomes 
institutionalized? [74] 

The answer to this question should go beyond just “yes.” It should also 
include the fact that institutions cannot be blamed for these basic 
realities. Programmers in these institutions must anoint one filmmaker 
over another; unlike the coops, they haven’t the luxury of taking everyone. 
Indeed, programmers have had to choose among so many artists for such 
a limited number of screening opportunities that they have quite 
naturally tied their programming choices to their own institutional 
priorities. 

Go to page 4 
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“In film, anyone can blast their way into the 
area if they try hard enough.” [Image 
courtesy of Robert Zverina.] 



Still from Epic Video Memoir by homegrown 
artist Robert Zverina. This 50-hour film is 
comprised of 20,000 scenes shot from 2003- 
2010 with a Canon S200 pocket digital 
camera at 320x240 resolution. [Image 
courtesy of Robert Zverina.] 


Consider the situation of the microcinemas. The microcinema movement 
began in 1993 through Sherman and Barten’s Total Mobile Home 
Microcinema and grew over the next two decades through start-ups that 
were typically part of the founder’s home, like Grover’s Aurora Picture 
Show. By 2000, there were by some estimates over a hundred of these 
exhibition sites.[75] lopen endnotes in new window! Self-described 
descendants of the early-twentieth-century film clubs and the grassroots 
viewing spaces of the New American Cinema, microcinemas have hosted 
traditional avant-garde films as well as the more interactive, multimedia 
experiences associated with expanded cinema. (There is also room in the 
microcinema world for the eclecticism of the cult nexus; see, for instance, 
Baldwin’s Other Cinema in San Francisco.)[76] 

Though the microcinemas have maintained their anti-institutional 
bearing over the years, [77] they have attracted institutional funding and 
have encouraged fierce competition for the few but fairly prestigious 
theatrical screenings (as opposed to less prestigious classroom 
screenings), stimulating grassroots hierarchies among local artists. But 
microcinemas have had no option but to balance conflicting interests 
when selecting which artists and which works they will program. Though 
they range from refined affairs to strategically ad hoc ones, they are all 
devoted to the artists, for whom some microcinemas have even arranged 
funding. [78] But today microcinemas are often dependent for this kind of 
funding on private granting agencies such as the Warhol Foundation or 
on government granting agencies like the National Endowment for the 
Arts. As Grover has indicated, these different kinds of sponsors have 
different kinds of requirements that must be met as a condition of 
sponsorship. By no means autonomous, the microcinemas walk a fine line 
in their programming. [79] 

A very different set of dilemmas is created when avant-gardists bring 
their anti-institutional sensibility to the academy, hoping to benefit from 
academic largesse without sacrificing subcultural authenticity in the 
bargain. We shouldn’t look on this issue as a one-sided moral affair, of 
course, for the academy has sought to exploit experimental artists, too. 
Especially when film-studies was coalescing in the 1960s and 1970s, film 
departments hired experimental filmmakers because they brought the 
prestige and allure of a popular new sector of film culture. According to 
Zryd, hiring them 

“made fiscal sense as they commanded lower salaries and 

could usually bridge university cultures in the humanities and 

fine arts .. .”[80] 

These trends have led to difficult professional lives. As Ramey has noted, 

“Many avant-garde filmmakers are forced throughout their 

careers to piece together a living on adjunct teaching 











The egalitarian nature of the avant-garde is 
on display in this image from The Projector 
Project, a 2009 DIY screening in Seattle. 
[Image courtesy of Robert Zverina.j 



Early on, the Aurora Picture Show was 
housed in a converted church, giving this 
microcinema a great deal of grassroots 
“authenticity.” [Image courtesy of the Aurora 
Picture Show.] 



As the Aurora Picture Show developed, it 
became more above-ground, as indicated by 
its institutional affiliations and by its new civic 
identity... 


salaries.”[8i] 

Still, we should see that the exploitation is mutual and, on the avant- 
gardist’s side, strategic. The adjunct life allows artists to access some of 
the legitimacy, money, equipment, and opportunity offered by the 
academy while still holding this institution at arm’s length, allowing them 
to avoid the appearance of cooptation in their art-making subcultures— 
and allowing them to avoid the restrictions on creativity enacted by 
tenure pressures. Clearly, what is most important in this field is 
maintaining direct control over one’s art without any threat of 
institutional compromise or banalization. Though the size of adjunct pay 
constrains the art of those who live on it, the fact that those adjuncts keep 
making avant-garde art seems to confirm the authenticity of their vision, 
however constrained it is at the practical level. Indeed, filmmakers across 
experimental cinema who support themselves in similar ways, whether 
through construction jobs, by waiting tables, etc., in effect preserve their 
ability to “make virtues of necessity” when promoting their art. 

But inside the academy itself, the downside of this strategic posture is 
that avant-gardists are in effect prevented from honing their skills as 
scholars. From an academic point of view, this is disappointing, for it 
stands to reason that avant-gardists-cum-scholars would find themselves 
in perfect position to explain the avant-garde critically, historically, and 
theoretically. But the avant-garde’s anti-institutional ethos is just one 
cause of this problem; another is the way that the academy often rewards 
avant-gardists as artists first and scholars second (if at all). Thus, as 
Ramey has informed me, avant-gardists in fine-art tenure-track positions 
often chase the most conservative forms of artistic recognition in order to 
satisfy their promotion committees, which in effect hinders their 
credibility as artists in more authentic, i.e., less institutionalized, art¬ 
making subcultures even as it stunts them as scholars.[82] At times, 
avant-gardists-cum-scholars have made decisive contributions despite 
the many obstacles in their path. This has been true in the case of Ramey 
and that of Arthur, who was a critic and participant in the U.S. avant- 
garde for over three decades. Regrettably, though, the accomplishments 
of these insider figures seem to be exceptions to the rule. 

One of the areas in which “insider scholarship” can be most valuable is in 
figuring out which “neglected figures” warrant study. In avant-garde 
scholarship, the problem of the neglected figure is particularly daunting, 
for it is complicated by the fact that even well loved artists are neglected 
by mainstream standards. This problem is now improving under the 
influence of YouTube, streaming rentals, and various online archives, [83] 
but the fact remains that only the smallest portion of the U.S. 
experimental tradition is available for mainstream consumption outside 
the coops. When this fact is combined with the multiculturalism of the 
humanities, which encourages the study of individuals from historically 
neglected traditions, the justification problem becomes knottier. Not only 
are avant-gardists understudied as a group, due in part to their own anti- 
institutional intransigence and the realities of human scarcity, but a large 
number of them have also been subject to the same exclusionary 
dynamics that have suppressed the role of women and minorities 






throughout the history of U.S. cinema. 



... as a roving entity that hosts screenings all 
over Houston. [Images courtesy of the 
Aurora Picture Show.] 



Women's Experimental Cinema 


critical frameworks 



Recent studies have begun to focus squarely on the experimental cinemas 
made by female and black artists as well as on those who identify 
themselves as queer artists. To cite two but examples, Robin Blaetz has 
compiled a volume of essays called Women’s Experimental Cinema 
(2007), which supplements an earlier volume called Women and 
Experimental Filmmaking (2005), which was edited by Jean Petrolle and 
Virginia Wright Wexman. Furthermore, both Arthur’s A Line of Sight and 
James’s book The Most Typical Avant-Garde: History and Geography of 
Minor Cinemas in Los Angeles (2005), among other studies, contain 
sections on black experimental cinema. [84] These studies provide 
rationales for studying female experimentalists such as Clarke, Wieland, 
and Barbara Hammer and black experimentalists such as Marlon Riggs, 
Cheryle Dunye, and Haile Gerima. But these studies do not always clearly 
elucidate the central problem of studying neglected minorities within 
avant-garde cinema: to what extent is their neglect due to institutional 
factors that work against people in historically disempowered groups, 
and to what extent is it due to the anti-institutional ethos of their field? It 
stands to reason that the scholars best equipped to tease apart these 
factors are those with insider knowledge. But because avant-gardists with 
dual roles in the academy have had incentives to avoid assimilating 
academic values and to avoid doing scholarship at all, they’ve rarely 
framed these questions in this way, let alone answered them credibly. 

Nevertheless, some of the best analysts in this insider category, including 
Ramey and Arthur, have managed to isolate these questions so as to 
tackle them head on. For example, after noting that the “avant-garde 
canon has frequently been chided by feminists and postmodernists as 
constituting a fringe bastion of conservative, idealist discourse,” Arthur 
contends that, by respecting its own “identitarian impulses,” the coop 
avant-garde has evolved into a multicultural area with greater appeal to 
black experimentalists. [85] By approaching the topic rigorously, Arthur 
helps his readers discern why black cinema was considered separate from 
avant-garde cinema, how these cinemas have merged in the interim, and 
why black experimentalists like Riggs, Greaves, and Cheryl Dunye deserve 
more recognition in the context of the avant-garde tradition. 


The cover of Women’s Experimental Cinema 
(2007), edited by Robin Blaetz. 



Filmmaker Marlon Riggs (1957-1994), a 
maker of experimental documentaries who 
often delved issues of racism, sexism, and 
homophobia. 


All of which is to recognize that academic attention is finite. If it is 
unreasonable to expect exhibitors to dole out screenings to avant-gardists 
in egalitarian ways, it is also unreasonable to expect academics to study 
all of them, or all of their minority figures, just because their field has 
long been neglected. Nor is it reasonable to expect academics to pay 
attention to particular experimentalists on the basis of their politics or 
aesthetics alone. Like the avant-garde, the academy is a competitive field 
with its own standards of truth and value. Generally, analytic claims that 
are authoritatively contextualized, laying out how specific experiments 
and specific experimentalists have managed to embody avant-garde 
notions of value in culturally significant ways at subculturally significant 
stages of the avant-garde tradition, have the greatest chance of 
acceptance. In my view, insiders who can internalize academic values and 
apply them to their insider knowledge of the coop movement have the 
best chance of creating authoritative academic rationales for privileging 
certain avant-garde figures over others. 

The U.S. coop avant-garde has had the least commercial distribution of 







any U.S. art cinema. As a consequence, this purist tradition has a firmer 
claim on the avant-garde label than other experimental art cinemas 
because it occupies the marginal cultural position historically designated 
as “avant-garde.” Furthermore, within this oddly stable cultural position, 
this coop cinema has generated its own institutions and cultivated its own 
peculiar ties to prestigious cultural institutions, like the art world and the 
academy. For me, it is imperative that we focus on this tradition when 
analyzing the avant-garde as a cinematic movement because other kinds 
of experimental tradition, like the Godardian tradition discussed by 
Wollen, lack an objective institutional reality. This is significant, for the 
coop avant-garde’s institutional reality is what makes it possible to 
understand the values that underlie the field’s prodigious creativity and 
heterogeneous forms—which, in turn, makes it possible to understand 
this avant-garde’s peculiar internal divisions and its idiosyncratic external 
relationships. Of course, there are many reasons for pursuing these 
understandings. But as scholars, we should take special note, I think, of 
what they tell us about the history and present constitution of film 
studies. 

Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


Thanks to the friends who offered their help as I wrote this article. These 
friends include three filmmakers, Robert Zverina, Jon Behrens, and Charissa 
King-O’Brien, as well as the founder of the Aurora Picture Show, Andrea 
Grover. They also include three colleagues, Michael Zryd, Kathryn Ramey, 
and Amy Beste. I am particularly grateful to Chuck Kleinhans, whose insights 
and correctives have guided me throughout. As always, I should also thank my 
wife, Christine Andrews, for her sharp proofreading and sharper comments. 
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Economics of the film 

avant-garde: networks and strategies in the circulation of 
films, ideas, and people 

by Kathryn Ramey 

How do experimental filmmakers survive? And not just in tough economic 
times, but routinely? Can they make a living from their creative work, and if 
so, how? If not, how do they keep going? What social networks, communities, 
and institutions do they make or work within to continue their art-making? 
What ideas do they have about their chosen profession? How do they evolve 
and change with changing technologies and new opportunities? These are the 
kind of questions that motivated me to do an ethnographic study of the avant- 
garde film art world. Here I want to lay out one aspect of that project. 

Metholdology 

This essay was originally written as part of a multi-sited ethnography on late 
20th century experimental filmmakers in North America focusing primarily 
on New York and Chicago and their environs in partial completion for a Ph.D. 
in socio-cultural anthropology at Temple University in 2006. As such it is a 
snapshot of a particular period in which a number of institutions and 
practices were in flux. New festivals and venues for screening experimental 
film, such as Cinematexas and Media City among others, had sprung up and 
were important locales for an emerging generation of filmmakers who were 
rededicated to the materiality of celluloid. These venues are not mentioned 
here but will be included in a larger revised monograph that I am currently 
working on. In addition, this essay, written as it is from a particular vantage 
point in time and geography, is not meant to give an all-inclusive view of the 
entire community but a selection of those individuals whom I came into 
contact with as I conducted my fieldwork. What this article will do is lay a 
groundwork for ways to think about the economics of an artisanal (avant- 
garde/experimental)[i] [open endnotes in new windowj practice of 
filmmaking with its own rationalities that are in dialogue with but not 
subsumed by the economic systems of the larger art world, [2] film industry, 
or university system. 

I use the word artisanal with very specific intent. Artisanal foods and 
handicrafts are made by skilled workers by themselves or in small shops and 
bear the markings of their handmade-ness which both holds them apart from 
industrially produced products and also affects the senses and enjoyment of 
the person who buys or receives the artisanal product. Before the industrial 








revolution, artisans were the producers of goods; many people engaged in 
artisanal crafts as part of their daily lives. Although early avant-garde 
filmmakers in Europe and North America either emerged from extant art 
circles or hobbyist film groups (Horak 1998) and occasionally worked with or 
near the mainstream film industry, by and large avant-garde filmmakers have 
consistently pursued cinema as an art form, generally made by a single person 
on a miniscule budget. 

Far from seeing these criteria as restrictive, filmmakers and their audiences 
celebrate the freedom this method provides and the impact it has on the films 
produced (Brakhage 2001, Deren 2005). This artisanal economic model 
extends to their distribution practices as well with most artists preferring to 
work with small artist-run cooperatives to distribute their work and to screen 
at small art cinemas, community centers and museums instead of multiplexes. 
This article traces some of that economic network and shows how, far from 
relying on growth of capital and success in the marketplace, the avant-garde 
filmmaker focuses on acquiring something called symbolic capital and 
manipulates this to achieve fame and success in the community. 

Because I am an anthropologist and this research is part of a larger 
ethnography, my methodology involves formal and informal interviewing of 
filmmakers, curators, film historians, academics, and lab technicians. I also 
conduct participant observation, archival research and self-reflection. Because 
anthropology privileges the experience of the individual social actor, there are 
many long segments here taken directly from interviews. Some of these are 
attributed, some are not, based on whether the individual was talking on or 
off “the record.” Frequently the guarantee of subject anonymity is a way to 
help individuals feel free to vent their perspective on a particular situation. 

For those unfamiliar with the concept of participant observation, it means in 
its most basic form, hanging out, watching (and recording) what’s happening 
and being a part of the situation. It requires that you put yourself and in my 
case, my film work, out there in the public to be discussed and to discuss. In 
order to be useful, participant observation requires significant self-reflection 
and analysis about the researcher’s own role in the processes that she is 
engaging in. You must always examine your own hopes, prejudices and fears 
as well as being as aware as possible of your own position-taking in the 
possible field of points of view. Finally and most importantly in the write-up 
of ethnographic material, the scholar must always admit that the knowledge 
gained, however exhaustive it might seem, is necessarily partial and 
fragmentary. This essay is just a small effort towards understanding the 
complex interworkings of the economy and networks of contemporary North 
American experimental film and video makers. 

In my thinking about the contemporary avant-garde, I also use another term 
that may be contested: community. I see this group of media makers as 
forming one distinct, albeit geographically dispersed, community. Despite 
postcolonial and other turns in Western academic thinking in the last 30 
years, the term “community” is frequently linked with locality by 
anthropologists and non-anthropologists alike. It is interpreted as territorial, 
bounded, and somehow original or authentic, and it is often used 



synonymously with ethnic or national descriptors. In contrast to this 
restrictive interpretation, following anthropologists Gupta and Ferguson, I 
take community to be both 

“the recognition of cultural similarity or social contiguity [as well 
as] a categorical identity that is premised on various forms of 
exclusion and construction of otherness” (Gupta and Ferguson 
2001:13). 

In other words, the construction of the avant-garde film community is tied up 
in the ongoing formation of individual subjects and their negotiations of 
identity within it. 

For further understanding of how experimental film and video makers might 
be thought of collectively, I also turn to French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu, 
who wrote extensively on art and culture. Pierre Bourdieu conceptualizes an 
arena of artistic production as a “field” if it were a 

“separate social universe having its own laws of functioning 
independent of those of politics and the economy” (Bourdieu 
1993:162). 

While Bourdieu concedes that the “field” is interdependent on the cultural, 
economic, and political milieus in which it exists, its members subscribe to 
the logic or belief system of the field, which is always dynamic and changing 
as new members join and current members negotiate their positions. For 
Bourdieu, the field is a 

“veritable social universe where, in accordance with its particular 
laws, there accumulates a particular form of capital and where 
relations of force of a particular type are exerted” (Bourdieu 
1993:164). 

There are struggles that are unique to this universe alone, mainly those that 
concern what the borders of the field are and who is or is not a member. 
External forces and struggles are always translated, or as Bourdieu says, 
“refracted,” within the field by the logics of the field. Forces outside the avant- 
garde, such as the art world, film industry, and university system, do exert 
pressure on the field and on individual social actors within it. However, the 
avant-garde community remains distinct and has within it an alternative 
economy and social network that enables it to function (somewhat) 
autonomously. What follows is a discussion of that economy and networks. 

Value, fame, and the film avant-garde: filmmaking, 
agency and symbolic capital 

In a 1995 essay on avant-garde filmmakers in Chicago, sociologist Todd 
Bayma argues that their economic marginalization results from a “ritual 
disavowal” of the standard social criteria for success (power, fame and 
money). Such disavowal, Bayma continues, is common to every artistic avant- 
garde (Bayma 1995:91). My research suggests a more complex picture. 


Virtually every avant-garde filmmaker I interviewed was interested in fame. 
Many of them also sought power and a comfortable income. The difficulty 
they faced is that the kinds of fame available to them, and even the power 
which might stem from it, rarely translated into financial reward. Moreover, 
the receipt of money for filmmaking in this community only occasionally has 
led to an increase of fame. 

A market-driven analysis cannot explain the economic practices of the film 
avant-garde. Avant-garde filmmakers, like many other artists, spend a great 
deal of time and energy acquiring status in their communities, or what Pierre 
Bourdieu, refers to as symbolic capital (Bourdieu 1979). 

“Symbolic capital refers to degree of accumulated prestige, 
celebrity, consecration or honour and is founded on a dialectic of 
knowledge ( connaissance ) and recognition ( reconnaissance )” 

(Johnson 1993:7). 

What this means is that symbolic capital is accrued through the interplay 
beween the social actor's acquisition of information (kinowledge in/of/about 
the field) and their building of a reputation (how many people know about 
their work and think highly of it). Filmmakers accrue symbolic capital 
through the circulation of their work. Although symbolic capital can be 
translated into financial gain by helping artists get grants, teaching, and 
residency positions, it is sought primarily by filmmakers to further their fame 
and recognition within their core communities. Few avant-garde filmmakers 
see their participation in these communities as a stepping-stone to a more 
profitable career. For the great majority, the pursuit of financial gain is at best 
a supplement and at worst a hindrance to their filmmaking practice. 

Money in the avant-garde film community is hard to come by, and big money 
is rare. Even the most prestigious and sought-after grants, such as the 
Guggenheim f ellowship, are about equal to a junior professor’s salary for one 
year. In addition these are one-time, extremely competitive grants. Other 
granting organizations such as Creative Capital . LEF New England. New York 
State Council on the Arts , among many others provide partial funding for 
projects but rarely provide enough money to fund an entire film and certainly 
not enough to live on. Thus filmmakers must fund their work themselves or 
find other means to acquire wealth. A few inherit wealth, although this is not 
openly discussed, but few wealthy parents allow their children to grow up to 
be artists (Marcus 1992). Some find love partners with money or wealthy 
patrons. In contrast to the more general U.S. society, where wealth is valued 
and frequently seen as evidence of superiority, independent wealth is not a 
source of status with the experimental film community. Filmmakers who need 
not work for a living, however, can be very prolific, and the production of 
many films can enhance one’s status in the community. 

As mentioned above, the receipt of grants brings prestige but is unpredictable 
and very dependent upon popular sentiment about what’s worth funding. The 
most common way that contemporary experimental filmmakers earn a living 
is through teaching. However, this occupation may bring little status if the 
person does not teach at a high profile art institution. Also, teaching can 
interfere with the artist’s ability to produce, and teaching jobs can lead them 







away from the core community of filmmakers by forcing them to live most of 
the year outside of urban centers that have strong experimental film 
communities. In communities like New York, Chicago, Toronto or San 
Francisco, with large avant-garde film communities, competition for teaching 
positions is intense. Instead of moving to a non-urban locale, many avant- 
garde filmmakers choose throughout their careers to piece together a living on 
adjunct teaching salaries so that they can stay in the big cities with strong 
experimental film communities. 

Though remunerated, avant-garde artists who work in the dominant film 
industry have historically been considered as “selling out” although there 
appears to be less anti-industry prejudice in younger generations. In fact, 
some artists whose work has circulated within the avant-garde and art 
communities have made significant inroads in mainstream film and even been 
praised for it by those critics who helped establish their careers (Halter 2005). 
Finally, some filmmakers seek employment completely outside of art, film, 
and academic industries. One well-known filmmaker and curator left his New 
York core to attend law school, avowing that avant-garde filmmaking was not 
a “vocation” but an “avocation.” Although this informant has gotten out of 
touch in the intervening years, recent re-connecting via Facebook shows he is 
living two hours north of New York City in an idyllic country setting and may 
or may not be practicing law. He is still involved in the greater New York 
experimental film community. 

Avant-garde filmmakers do not pursue money so much as opportunities to 
have their work shown, discussed, and praised. Just as they want their own 
work to be known, they also wish to know about other filmmakers’ work, 
where it screens, who likes it, and who does not. They gain status by being 
able to discuss the work of other filmmakers intelligently and by attending 
particular screenings and festivals. Filmmakers often are not present at the 
screenings of their own work. Yet the films represent the filmmakers’ agency 
in action. The films accrue status for the filmmaker as they move through 
circuits of distribution. 

Avant-garde filmmaking is not economically rational, in the sense that 
screening fees rarely even earn makers back their material costs, to say 
nothing of remunerating labor costs (Bayma 1995). In his book Art and 
Agency, British social anthropologist Alfred Gell seeks to explain the artist’s 
motives by drawing on Nancy Munn’s (1986) discussion of the spatio- 
temporally-distributed person and Marilyn Strathern’s (1988) concepts of 
personhood and agency. Nancy Munn’s book Fame of the Gawa, examines 
the long-distance exchange practices of the inhabitants of a small island off 
the coast of Papua, New Guinea. Natives create shell necklaces (Kula) with 
particular markings that designate the tribe and maker’s identity and then 
trade them for similar objects from islands as far as a thousand miles away. 
Strathern’s book The Gender of the Gift deconstructs anthropological 
assumptions surround gender and gift exchange particularly around 
questions of agency. Using these two theories, Alfred Gell argues that in 
regards to contemporary Western art practice, “the structures of art history 
demonstrate an externalized and collectivized cognitive process” (1998:230) 
and that the artist’s inner person replicates what he or she is externally. The 



mind and thus the self, he writes, are not confined to particular space and 
time coordinates but stretch over the breadth of biographical events and 
memories of events. To be an artist is to be 

“a dispersed category of material objects, traces, and leavings, 
which can be attributed to a person and which, in aggregate, testify 
to agency and personhood during a biographical career which 
may, indeed, prolong itself long after biological death” (Gell 
1998:222). 

In this argument, personal agency is an intervention in the “causal milieu.” 

Art works constitute 

“all the material differences in ‘in the way things are’ from which 
some particular agency can be abducted” (Gell 1998:223). 

The artist’s oeuvre is a “distributed object,” of which each work is an 
individual representation or index that retains a moment in the artist’s 
expression of his or her own agency. As the objects circulate, the artist, like 
Munn’s Kula necklace maker, becomes a kind of extended mind that 
circulates with them. Works of film provide particularly apt examples of this 
principle because their material substance is irrelevant to their significance. 
They cannot be held or hung on a wall in someone’s home but must be 
projected to be experienced. Ownership of a film print object does not bring 
the owner prestige in the same way that owning a painting or sculpture might. 
Thus few collectors of other types of modern and contemporary art collect 
film. Notable exceptions to this are museums such as the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York and archives such as the Harvard Film Archive in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Although having one’s work purchased by a museum or archive can bring 
filmmakers significant one-time payments, confer status and help the 
individuals to establish themselves in the various canon-making exercises 
occasionally engaged in by various critics and programmers (e.g. Film Society 
2Qiol within the avant-garde film community, a film’s value is realized only in 
circulation. Film screenings thus not only instantiate the community’s 
importance and vitality but are also ritual events through which artists and 
viewers exert agency and gain status. What brings the filmmaker status, or 
symbolic capital, is having her work seen, experienced and remembered— 
becoming part of the collective consciousness of the film avant-garde and the 
singular consciousness of the individual avant-garde filmmaker. This 
symbolic capital can translate into opportunities within the avant-garde film 
community and/or funding, employment, or screening prospects outside. 

Bourdieu’s analysis of artists and art worlds sees works of art as produced by 
individuals within a specific set of social relations, which are not limited to 
those of “class” and which perform certain functions that must be brought 
into the mix of what we consider when we think about the world that impacts 
the artist (Bourdieu 1993:33). Although a detailed analysis is too much to go 
into now, there are various industries and communities surrounding and 
impacting the avant-garde filmmaker and film community (see Ramey 2002 
& 2006, ch. 3). If the major motion picture industry changes preference in 





film stocks or even decides whether or not to shoot in film at all, such 
decisions directly impact the availability of a filmmakers production 
materials. Art world’s entry into political drama, such as the infamous NEA 
five’s work being labeled as degenerate by conservatives in Congress and used 
as a rationale to discontinue direct funding to individual artists in the early 
1990’s (see Van Camp 2006 for an excellent overview), cut out a very 
important funding source for experimental filmmakers as well. 

Furthermore, the most common way for experimental filmmakers to obtain 
financial support, teaching in the academy, can also cause difficulties in their 
career. Although the university system provides most of the rental income 
from the film-coops and distributors of experimental film (Zryd 2006), the 
university system and the art world each exert diverging strong forces of 
standardization and legitimization, on the one hand—creating canons, turning 
experimental film into a genre—and commoditization on the other- 
encouraging filmmakers to produce objects that can be sold, urging film 
professors to reach a larger audience. These are just some of the pressures 
that are exerted by the communities and systems around which avant-garde 
filmmakers and communities circulate or are on the periphery of. What seems 
to revitalize these filmmakers’ core communities the circulation of their films, 
themselves, and their ideas through these networks between their 
communities. 

Successful filmmakers are often highly mobile, traveling extensively to screen 
their own work. In addition, they often program other filmmakers’ work that 
complements their own, helping the other filmmakers but also increasing 
their own symbolic capital as filmmakers and programmers. In the following 
pages I will map the circulation of three members of New York City’s avant- 
garde core community during the month of October 2002. 
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Figure 1 shows the movements of Joel Schlemowitz, a filmmaker and member 
of the board of the Filmmakers’ Cooperative, one of the oldest distribution 
collectives for experimental film in North America. At the time, Schlemowitz 
was a programmer and board member of the Robert Beck Memorial Cinema , 
a screening collective housed at the Theater for the Collective Unconscious on 





Ludlow Street in lower Manhattan. He was also an adjunct teacher at the New 
School for Social Research and occasionally other schools such as the 
University of the Arts in Philadelphia and Sarah Lawrence College in 
Bronxville, NY. During the month of October 2002, he traveled with his work 
to several film festivals and venues throughout the United States. During this 
time the filmmaker also exchanged a collection of works from several 
filmmakers in his core community in New York, myself included, with that of 
a core in Seattle. Screenings of these works were held simultaneously in both 
cities with a live question-and-answer session held afterwards by 
teleconference. 



Figure 2 illustrates the movements of Astria Supark, an event programmer 
who often tours with the avant-garde films she presents. She has programmed 
shows at large venues, such as the Museum of Modern Art and the Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Mexico City, as well as at small art and community 
centers. She has designed programs for Anthology Film Archives and has been 
on the selection committee of the MIX experimental film festival in New York 
City. This programmer travels extensively and often meets new filmmakers 
whose work she includes in her programs. In Figure 5 the dark lines indicate 
her travels during the month of October, while the dashed lines indicate the 
cities and countries the work she programmed was from. Thus, while she 
toured predominantly in Northeast, South and Southwest of the United States 
that month, the films she carried were made by individuals from Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Milwaukee, New York, France, and Germany. 






Figure 3 illustrates the activities of a filmmaker who resides in New York and 
is a central member of the core avant-garde community there. He not only 
makes films, but curates at a local microcinema, works at Anthology Film 
Archives, and occasionally teaches at local universities. He has also served as 
a consultant for curtor Chrissie Isles at the Whitney Museum on avant-garde 
film programs. In October of 2002 he traveled with a program of his cohorts’ 
work to several European cities. While most of the filmmakers in this 
collective are based in New York, one is from Washington, D.C., and another 
from Tokyo, as represented by the dashed line. These screenings took place in 
major venues including the Centre du Georges Pompidou, as well as in local 
European cinemas. 

These three filmmakers/programmers are not unique in terms of their travel, 
the time they spend promoting the work of other filmmakers, or the 
geographic breadth of their activity. In my own experience, I have had films 
shown on almost every continent. The World Wide Web, as well as the 
microcinema movement, has helped to extend the network of venues, 
festivals, and programmers even further. Although festival and other 
screenings rarely bring direct economic benefit, the symbolic profit that is 
gained from them that can elevate a maker’s fame and visibility as an artist. 
Through the circulation of avant-garde films, individual filmmakers and their 
core communities become better known. As a filmmaker’s status increases, he 
or she may turn fame into minor financial profit, through small filmmaking 
grants, paid exhibitions, and occasional lectureships. However, financial gain 
is not these filmmakers’ primary focus. Instead they concentrate on making 
their work, participating in local activities, and maintaining their 
transnational networks with like-minded filmmaking communities. In 
contradiction to Bayma’s assertions, avant-garde filmmakers do vie for status, 
power, and fame and they have a complex system of exchange set up to 
support it. 

Go to page 2 
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Exchange networks: United States and Europe 

The film avant-garde has certain film festivals that function as community 
gatherings. Inclusion in these festivals connotes belonging and raises your 
status. But even just attending and seeing the new work of your peers and 
being able to say you were there is valuable. Each festival has a different 
reputation. Some, like “ Views from the Avant-Garde. ” which is part of the 
New York Film Festival and is held at Lincoln Center, confer incredible status 
on those screened even though it is almost universally acknowledged that in 
this particular case, the films represented are neither the best of that year’s 
selections or truly representative of the diversity of what is available. A 
common response concerning I heard aboutnwhy this was so was that, well, 
“everybody’s there.” People travel from across the country and even overseas 
for this one weekend in New York in October, even if their film isn’t playing. It 
is an event, a place to see and be seen. The reason it is so valuable to have a 
film screened is not because of the value this confers upon the piece as a 
“good” work but because the majority of avant-garde filmmaker peers are 
there to see it. 

Other festivals, such as the Ann Arbor Film Festival , confer status both 
because of their longevity (they are in their 48th year) and because they are 
renowned for their intensive screening and selection process. The pre- 
screeners watch each film in its entirety, and up until ten years ago, the 
festival insisted that you send a submission on 16 mm to be prescreened. Even 
after a program has been selected, the jury (experts in the field), who were not 
part of the selection process, are able to access any of the films submitted in 
event that they would wish to give a prize to a film that the screening 
committee did not select. In contrast to the Views’ reputation, the Ann Arbor 
Festival is famous for being egalitarian and open to new ideas and ways of 
making films. In addition, they give several small monetary prizes. Located in 
the small college town of Ann Arbor, Michigan, the festival has always been a 
mecca for filmmakers from all over the country, but particularly those from 
Canada and the Midwest. Faculty from Chicago, Ithaca, and Iowa City have 
been known to bring groups of students, conducting late night seminars after 
the screenings. 

There are a number of festivals abroad that also play a big part as centers of 
exchange of films and ideas. Rotterdam International Film Festival, the Berlin 
International Film Festival, and the Oberhausen International Film Festival 
are all popular festivals among American avant-garde filmmakers. Exhibiting 
at these festivals gives you an opportunity to meet with your international 
contemporaries and to see work that may never make it to the United States. 
Again, seeing this work, especially that of foreign artists, confers upon the 






filmmaker (who may also teach or occasionally program films or write) 
increased status by adding to their knowledge base films that are rare for their 
American contemporaries. 

Of course film festivals are not all about watching films. An enormous amount 
of socializing and networking takes place as well. Many filmmakers bring 
copies of their work or copies of work that wasn’t even screened to offer to 
people who enjoyed their piece. At the very least, filmmakers exchange 
contact information and invitations to each other’s countries, towns, and 
homes. These are the great gatherings of the community and are invaluable 
for keeping the community together. 

However, there are other places to see experimental film. Many film studies 
professors show films in their classrooms. Although filmmakers feel 
differently about how prestigious this is, some even shunning the academic 
market, these rentals bring in the major income for artist-run film coops 
(Zryd 2006). In addition, screening in avant-garde film history and theory 
courses helps individual filmmakers to gain entrance into a canon. Students 
who take these classes may go on to become programmers or film historians 
and will base their selections on what to show or write about in part on what 
they were shown and taught. Often universities have film societies and some 
of them, such as Cornell Cinema in Ithaca, devote a night or two per month to 
avant-garde film, sometimes even bringing in filmmakers to speak. These 
bookings are often based on connections formed between the filmmaker and 
the programmer through the festival network. 

There are several venues associated with contemporary art museums across 
the country. In New York, the Museum of Modern Art, the Whitney. PS 1 . and 
the Guggenheim have all sponsored screenings of avant-garde films as well as 
the Bienalle held every other year at the Whitney. The content of these 
screenings is often dependent on the proclivities of the curator, who usually 
does not specialize in avant-garde film at all but has experience as an art 
curator. Often these shows will be reviews of the established canon or 
specialty shows curated by outside people (such as Astria Suparak for the 
Whitney or Karen Reigel and Bradley Eros at PSi), and they are interspersed 
with shows with dubious selection criteria. However, none of the filmmakers I 
spoke with were interested in making a career curating at one of the major art 
museums. One informant, a programmer at a local independent venue, had 
this to say after interning at a major New York art museum: 

“I really do feel like, I’m much happier to come in do something on 
my own, that I want to see happen or even just fund something 
that I’d like to see happen, rather that depend on the largess of 
somebody else to make it a possibility. I mean I just don’t trust a 
lot of these institutions anymore to do something valuable, 
especially when it comes to film, I feel like [film is] treated in a lot 
of ways like a third class art form and its not taken seriously, it’s 

not presented properly and ultimately it becomes a kind of sop. 

To do a program of cartoons from Universal pictures, I mean, 
okay, some of them are sort of funny, but it’s lame and it’s boring 
and it’s not an interesting job to be doing it and I don’t want to be 







the person who has to get up there and try and defend that 
because it’s really not defensible on aesthetic grounds." 

However, there are programmers who work hard to draw on the expertise of 
the avant-garde film community that surrounds them. When Chrissie Isles of 
the Whitney wanted to program the film portion of “This American Century,” 
she turned to New York filmmakers and programmers Bradley Eros and 
Bryan Frye for assistance. While Frye, in particular, is to be commended for 
introducing her to a great diversity of work from the vaults of the Filmmakers’ 
Cooperative, where he was interning at the time, many filmmakers 
complained that the programming tended to reflect the curators’ particular 
aesthetic and political ideals, not some sort of general overview of the entire 
century. And while being selected for a show at one of these venues is 
prestigious, and for the Whitney Biennale even more so, to many filmmakers, 
it is not a measure of the judgment of their peers. One New York filmmaker 
put it this way, 

“I’d rather be in the Madcat film festival^] fopen endnotes In new 
window] than at the Biennale any day. With the Madcat, your 
films are showing all over the country with a bunch of other great 
women filmmakers and they’re being seen. They’re doing the kind 
of work you made them to do. Being seen by the people you want 
to see them. Who’s really seeing your work at the Whitney 
anyhow? A bunch of New York filmmakers who you already know 
anyhow and a whole bunch of tourists and art snobs. Who needs 
that? “ 

She went on to admit, however, that having a film in the Whitney looked more 
prestigious to funding organizations like the New York State Council on the 
Arts or the Guggenheim, sponsors of two grants she was hoping to get in the 
future. 

Another art world venue is galleries. While there has always been some 
screening of films in galleries, with the increasing acceptance of video art and 
the accessibility and quality of digital video technology, more and more 
galleries are becoming interested in moving-image art. The trick is making 
limited editions of the work yet creating an object that can be sold. Galleries 
are, of course, in the business of making money. For filmmakers who are 
already working with installations or multiple-image projection, moving into 
the gallery system can seem like a logical step. However, even for a filmmaker 
who has been successful in the gallery system, there are things she misses 
about the theatrical experience of film. 

“I love the theatrical experience. I love that people will get sucked 
into it. I love the control aspect of it. That power part has always 
compelled me immensely. It’s like ‘you’re sitting there until this is 
over and if you get up I’ll see you.’ I’m interested in negotiating 
that and then the other side of that, which is this installation 
experience where people walk back and forth. That’s always been 
more disappointing, the audience experience of an installation for 
me. Because what I realized in doing this is it has made me much 
more attached to the theatrical setting because I do want 




everybody to watch and in an installation experience you can’t get 
everybody to do that.” 

Presenting your work in a gallery takes away the power of the filmmaker to 
control the viewer’s experience because gallery work, like artwork, is treated 
like an object that can be scanned or read quickly and passed by. Filmmakers’ 
work is about duration and experience of that duration. Thus art world 
presentation of film or video is often less than satisfactory. In addition, part of 
what makes avant-garde filmmakers is the community of makers with whom 
they share their work at local screenings and other avant-garde venues. When 
a film is identified as an art object, viewed in a gallery or museum setting, the 
experience of viewing it changes temporally and experientially. It is removed 
from the discursive space of the avant-garde community. Finally, despite the 
fact that “video art” and “digital art” have been a standard in the art-world 
lexicon for some time, filmmakers still complain that galleries don’t really 
understand how to “hang” video, film, or digital work. One well known film 
and video artist declined an invitation at the well-respected New York City 
gallery, Maya Stendhal, because he had heard complaints from other artists 
about the gallery’s ability and willingness to meet the artist’s standards and 
technical requirements of showing video or film art. [4] 

There are several avant-garde film venues in New York, and by that I mean 
venues run and programmed by avant-garde filmmakers. The longest running 
is Anthology Film Archives on 2nd Avenue between 1st and 2nd Street on the 
Lower East Side. Anthology was begun by the New American Cinema Group, 
principally Jonas Mekas, and it functions not only as a screening space but as 
a repository for films, screening notes, writings, and other ephemera from the 
forty-plus years of its existence. While Mekas and the New American Cinema 
group may have begun with a very egalitarian vision (see New American 
Cinema Group 1961) it has become a bastion of a very specific kind of avant- 
garde filmmaking and ideology, and its programming reflects this. In the early 
1970s P. Adams Sitney, avant-garde film scholar, enthusiast, and champion, 
and Jonas Mekas got together and compiled what they referred to as the 
“essential cinema.” This is a collection of what they deemed the most 
important work of the early and middle avant-garde. A book was published, a 
canon created, and Anthology still runs programs off it every month. 

Anthology has two theaters offering several screenings a day every day of the 
week. True to their New American Cinema Group roots, they continue to be a 
place where one can see obscure foreign titles. Thus, while New York does 
have several independent theaters such as the Film Forum that program 
international cinema, what you will see at Anthology is often more cutting 
edge, more obscure, and more political. Anthology also shows other types of 
nonfiction besides avant-garde films. One can often see long format 
documentaries that are programmed nowhere else, except at some festivals or 
special shows catering specifically to documentary film. Anthology also serves 
as a venue helping to house the MIX Lesbian and Gay Experimental Film 
Festival and the New York Underground Film Festival, for over a decade 
programming work that would otherwise never be seen on the Anthology 
screens. Although these festival are now defunct, Anthology continues to 
support festivals that are an alternative to its “essential cinema,” such as the 








relatively new festival Migrating Forms . 


Anthology provides an important service for the New York avant-garde film 
community. It is a repository of the group’s collective memory (albeit 
somewhat slanted towards a particular viewpoint or constituency). It 
functions as a kind of bastion for the community, a parents’ home, where the 
rules may not always feel comfortable but where you always know you are 
welcome. It is also a great and resilient punching bag. Many filmmakers 
complain that it is out of step with the times, does not represent what is 
happening in the community, etc. But ultimately Anthology is a destination 
for filmmakers both within and outside of New York, a kind of holy shrine 
that must be visited at least once in order to understand one’s birthright. It is 
important in another way. It has survived the exigencies of state and federal 
funding throughout the last 30 years. It is an important marker, perhaps the 
only seemingly permanent one, that avant-garde film is a vital and necessary 
part of U.S. culture. 

Go to page 3 
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Another important, historic venue that operates in New York is Millennium 
Film Workshop at 66 East 4th Street, also on the Lower East Side. Millennium 
has been around since the late 1960s . During the 1970s, 1980s, and early 
1990s, it served as a location for more cutting-edge or diverse work. 
Millennium also is an important pedagogical institution because it rents film 
equipment to its members and sponsors courses on film technology, all of 
which are taught by members. 

In the 1980s, Millennium served as a meeting place for a new group of 
experimental filmmakers, many coming out of film programs at SUNY- 
Buffalo and SUNY-Binghamton, whose work was not being shown at 
Anthology. It was also a social space that brought in non-filmmakers and 
helped them learn the technical skills of filmmaking. Su Friedrich, one of the 
foremost contemporary avant-garde filmmakers, began her filmmaking career 
taking courses here. Millennium also has an important history of bringing 
individual filmmakers and hosting what are called cine-probes. These are long 
question-and-answer sessions where filmmakers talk about their own practice 
and the audience is invited to ask them questions. The cine-probes were an 
important tool, particularly in the 1970s and early 1980s, through which 
filmmakers could learn about each other across geographic divides. For the 
last thirty years, Millennium has also published a journal by and about avant- 
garde film. The journal, too, has served as a way for filmmakers around the 
world to know about each other’s work and ideas and has been an important 
venue on avant-garde film for emerging authors. 

When entering Millennium’s building, one of the things that strikes a visitor is 
the semblance of the lobby to a gallery space. The walls and ceilings are white 
and there are often photos or artworks hung on the walls. These usually 
correspond to some show that Millennium put on or represent the work of an 
invited artist. The next engaging item is the “wall of filmmakers”—a wall 
covered with photographs of filmmakers who have had solo shows at 
Millennium. It is a veritable who’s who of the avant-garde filmmaking 
community, both historically and contemporarily. The film avant-garde does 
not have any museum or gallery devoted to it. Anthology is the only 
institution that comes close, but Anthology rarely has solo shows of an artist’s 
work. 

A solo show at Millennium functions as a kind of career marker. It is not 
difficult to obtain, once a filmmaker has reached a certain level of notoriety 
and produced a significant body of work. It does not bring in a large amount 
of money, but it is very prestigious in the avant-garde filmmaking community. 
There is a sense of having arrived and of having reached continuity with one’s 
predecessors. It is a huge transitional moment in the career of most avant- 







garde filmmakers since it marks their transition from being a filmmaker who 
has made some work to being one who has an oeuvre, a body of work. 
However, this status marker is more important in the avant-garde community 
than outside it. Many informants said that their Millennium show marked an 
important stage in their maturity as an artist and the way in which the 
community saw them, but that to outside eyes, such as grant reviewers or 
university departments, a solo show at Millennium was less important than, 
say, being included in a group show at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Finally, in the last ten years a significant “venue” for the exchange of ideas 
and even objects has been the Internet. Filmmakers have set up their own 
websites that list their biography, screenings, publications, distribution 
information, and sometimes the sites even show clips of their work. Listservs 
have become a vital way for filmmakers to keep in touch and engaged in the 
community over long distances. Thus, it is possible to know about and discuss 
screenings happening far away from one’s home base. The Internet has 
provided a forum for an ongoing and lively discussion of issues central to the 
avant-garde filmmaking community, such as film versus digital video 
technology, identity politics versus abstraction, and the politics of 
programming. Often they will provide a kind of instant feedback for 
important shows or venues. For example, after this year’s “Views from the 
Avant-Garde,” there was a lively discussion about what was screened and its 
quality. This provided knowledge of the event and films to those who were not 
able to make the event. In effect, listservs have provided a means for 
individuals to gather knowledge about films and filmmakers and participate 
in events without ever leaving their desk. While many filmmakers say the 
Internet will never replace the theatrical experience, it is a great way to 
enlarge the community and keep it up to date. 

Is there a market for avant-garde film? 

Some filmmakers, taking the view that avant-garde film should be more 
aligned with the art world and thus the art market, consider it only a matter of 
time before experimental films are viewed as art objects—collectable and 
valuable. As I discussed with an interviewee why there isn’t a market for 
avant-garde film like there is for avant-garde art, he noted: 

“Now I don’t really think there has been a market developed 
extensively and I think that’s the other part of the equation but 
that’s the function of a lot of things including, as I said, the fact it’s 
not a very old medium.” 

This informant went on to place blame for not developing a high-end art 
market in experimental film on the artists, critics, and reliance on a 
cooperative model of distribution as opposed to anything intrinsic in film as a 
medium. 

“I think it also includes the fact that the criticism of the medium 
hasn’t been as developed as much as it could be and I think that’s 
the fault of critics and the artists themselves. I think experimental 


film benefits and suffers from the legacy of the 1960s and 1970s in 
which there was a real sort of neo-Marxist anti-capitalist backlash 
among a lot of people especially those working in moving-image 
media and I think a lot of people resisted a moment when there 
was a lot of market-driven interest in film and didn’t really 
capitalize on it at the time.” 

He said that those seeking to market films needed to conceive of them like any 
reproducible object such as an etching or photograph, and distribute them in 
limited editions, and that when work was good, eventually the market would 
figure it out. 

“Predicting markets is something that people get paid a lot of 
money for so I try to be as circumspect as possible when doing so. 

But ultimately, I think that when things are good, and important, 
that markets eventually figure it out. And with something as sort 
of self-limiting in terms of production, like films are these days, 
because artists don’t tend to make very many prints and those that 
are made are sort of de facto limited editions. I think inevitably 
they are going to become valuable sooner or later and I think that 
if you really put your mind to it you could find out what that value 
was pretty quickly. If you put original prints of Brakhage films on 
the market and, you know sixties Brakhage films and enough 
people knew about it, I’d be willing to bet you you’d get a pretty 
hefty sum.” 

This filmmaker’s analysis of the marketability of experimental film as an art 
object can be summed up as follows: 

1. A market for film can be modeled on existing high-art markets for other 
reproducible objects by turning the film into a limited edition—a certain 
number of a set—and marketing it as such. 

2. This requires filmmakers to dismiss any ideology that would be counter 
to this model such as cooperative distribution. 

3. Artists must seek out people who would be interested in collecting their 
work or engage the services of an agent or gallery that would be willing 
and able to do so. 

4. Markets are difficult to predict but will eventually value that which is 
good. In this last instance, Brakhage, the most well known experimental 
filmmaker, is used as an example of work that would be valuable if put 
on the market. 

In contrast to my informant, I would suggest that this attitude toward 
marketing is not unpredictable but rather indicates the complex inner 
workings and negotiations of a select group of people who, if they chose to 
take an interest in experimental film, could make it a valuable art object. I 
would agree that in order to develop an art market for experimental film, the 
work must be commoditized, rarified and established. In other words, it must 
be taken from the realm of that which should be experienced (a screening) 
and turned into a commodity. Doing this requires that film is made scarce or 
rare, for example, one print of two. These commodities can take a variety of 
forms such as a limited edition film loop and projector or an iPod with a 



number of the artist’s videos, on it or in the case of Sharon Lockhardt six 
prints of her 16mm film No for sale at $30,000 each alongside her 
photographic work (MacDonald 2005: 314).[5] Someone who many consider 
working on the periphery of the experimental film world, artist Mathew 
Barney, sells the various objects used in his films as well as using them as 
objects to be displayed in a museum setting. 

Finally, the film or film object’s pedigree as a work of (good/valuable) art 
must be established; and this is the responsibility of a group of curators, 
gallery owners, art critics, and collectors that is just now emerging. If a 
filmmaker’s piece were collected by this or that person, that filmmaker’s other 
work would become valuable as well. However, doing so, placing a work in a 
collection, would remove the work both physically and discursively from the 
avant-garde film community. It is possible that work could be made in 
different versions: those to show at festivals and screenings and those to show 
at galleries and sell to collectors. Some filmmakers I interviewed are figuring 
out ways to do this, but it seems as though most are still eager to exhibit films 
in a theatrical setting. 

However, in the past ten years filmmakers have made use of the variety of 
platforms available for getting themselves and their work out there. Most have 
websites, some stream all or part of their work online, many offer DVDs of 
their work for sale. Some do still eschew putting out their work in this fashion. 
Many filmmakers have turned to “expanded” cinema or paracinema as a 
means to expand their presentational repertoire: offering shows that include 
performance, music and projection. It is doubtful that these shows bring them 
significantly more financial capital but that kind of exhibition increases their 
public visibility and help them acquire new audiences for their work. 

In contrast to the art world model of distribution, many avant-garde 
filmmakers in the United States rely on the “co-op” model. Although an 
exhaustive history is too much to cover here, the two longest-running U.S. 
experimental film cooperatives are Canyon Cinema Cooperative and the 
Filmmakers’ Cooperative . While they vary slightly in structure, they are both 
artist-run, take a certain percentage of the screening fees for administrative 
overhead, and do not promote any filmmaker or work above any other. In 
other words, they don’t advertise. They rent primarily to an educational 
market, with art-world screenings at art centers and museums being second 
in terms of numbers. While the Filmmakers’ Cooperative continues a policy of 
open admission, allowing any filmmaker to add their film to the collection, 
Canyon has a review policy by the board that screens and selects which artists 
will be represented. They also rent mainly on 16mm, although they sell videos 
of some of their members’ work. 

The co-op model has been criticized as keeping the work from reaching a 
wider audience because they insist on only renting 16mm films on film and 
because they do not actively promote filmmakers. Although I am sympathetic 
to the emphasis by experimental filmmakers that audiences experience the 
“authentic object” (film/celluloid) in the “ideal” conditions (a light-free 
theater with good projection), this position helps to support the belief among 
some filmmakers and programmers that experimental film is elitist and 




exclusionary as well as retrograde in the face of the supposed democracy of 
video distribution. In truth, the co-op model best serves those filmmakers 
who are good self-promoters and get their work out through other channels. 

Newer generations of filmmakers and programmers have struggled with 
questions surrounding this film/video debate. At the beginning of my 
dissertation research, Ann Arbor Film Festival, the benchmark of 
experimental film programming in the United States, insisted on prescreening 
entries on film. Now they not only take entries in video but exhibit video as 
well. These changes could reflect the changes in the festival itself. Vicki 
Honeyman stepped down in the late 1990s after being director of 
programming for the festival for 15 years. Despite changes in festival policy 
concerning entry medium specificity, a special award for 16mm filmmaking 
was established in her honor. The following description of the award is from 
the Ann Arbor Film Festival website: 

“During her 15 years as Festival Director, Vicki Honeyman 
remained devoted to 16mm film. This award honors her years of 
dedication and carries forward the legacy of 16mm. The award is 
intended for the 16mm film that best embodies the spirit of the 
films that rock her world: technically challenging, innovative, 
quirky and unique, with a strong respect and passion for film as an 
art form.” [Ann Arbor 2005] 

Thus, despite the legacy of the festival’s being devoted to 16mm film and the 
memorialization of it in a specific award, policies towards film’s exclusivity 
have changed. Along with a change in programming director, there have also 
been changes in the board of directors and advisors. The real question for 
programmers and filmmakers alike is this: What is the social utility of 
refusing to show films on video? Arguments abound, especially among film 
purists, about the poor quality of NTSC video technology, which the move to 
DVD has only partially dispelled. Matt McCormick, filmmaker and founder of 
Peripheral Produce, a film exhibition and distribution organization, had this 
to say in an email interview concerning the film/video debate and his choice 
to begin distributing on video: 

“While I love the beauty and romance of the projected film image, 

I understand that if I limited the viewings of my films to only the 
$50 + rentals of film prints, than the total audience of my work 
would shrink by a whole lot. I hope that my work, and the work I 
distribute through Peripheral Produce, has a greater importance 
than that. More important than the flicker or the resolution is the 
message and spirit behind the work, and I think that an important 
responsibility of art is to extend itself and try to reach an audience 
that wouldn't normally have access to it. Selling tapes for $14 
seems to me the best way to make the work accessible (without 
putting myself in the poorhouse while I'm at it).” 

Although at the time McCormick has his film available for rent on 16mm 
through Canyon Cinema, he suggests that part of reason for his success at the 
time (and one can project his future success) is the accessibility and ease of 
distribution of video. 



“I don't think my films at Canyon rent more than 15 times a year, 
but I have sold over 500 videos, so it's economically beneficial, but 
also great because those tapes get all over the place. I have been in 
other towns and met people in completely non-film-world 
situations that have seen my work, and that to me is the best thing 
about it.” 

In the intervening years, McCormick’s distribution business has grown, 
carrying video collections of artists Bill Brown, Bryan Frye and Naomi Uman, 
among others. He has kept the collection small enough to be manageable; and 
he seems to have selected work by a circle of artists that he has programmed 
frequently at his Portland Experimental Film festival. Thus he has not 
overreached his “brand” and has stayed true to the small shop model he 
envisioned when I interviewed him in 2002. 

In 2003 Bachar and Kwiatkowski, founders of Blackchair Microcinema. 
initially a programming organization, inaugurated DVD distribution with the 
“Blackchair Collection.” This collection serves as an umbrella for a DVD 
catalogue that includes the Blackchair label, the Blackchair Sessions, 
Independent Exposure DVDs, and other “micro-labels.” They are distributing 
“best of’ and compilation DVDs, DVDs with the work or works of an 
individual artist, and DVDs from other distributors such as Matt McCormick’s 
Peripheral Cinema and Craig Baldwin’s OtherCinema . Most artists with 
Blackchair construct the graphics for both the packaging and internal menus 
of their DVDs, and Bachar and Kwiatkowski negotiate individual contracts 
with each artist for royalties. At this time, Bachar estimates that in general 
they pay artists 30% of the gross sales with no deductions for overheads such 
as marketing, cost of manufacture, salaries, etc. (email to author, May 1, 
2003). 

Bachar and Kwiatkowski see themselves as filling a niche market for short 
film and video compilations, working within the 

“DIY or microcinema aesthetic...one of passionately providing 
alternatives to mainstream commercial entertainment” (Bachar 
and Kwiatkowski 2005). 

They liken themselves to the SuhPop record label, which was at the top of the 
wave of grunge rock’s commercial success in the 1990s, in that they are 
creating a brand name that will interest people in the work they distribute 
even if the buyer is unfamiliar with the individual artist. It remains to be seen 
if, like SubPop, at the peak of success they will sell controlling interest in their 
artists to a major label. Such a rock star model has resonated with young 
people and brought in diverse audience members and DVD buyers. For now, 
McCormick, Bachar, and Kwiatkowski are all able to support themselves, at 
least through their distribution companies. Whether this is a more robust 
distribution method helping to establish and maintain a broader market for 
experimental cinema remains to be seen. 

In this essay I have shown how films function as a “distributed object” that 
serves as a representation and index for the filmmaker’s agency in action. As 





films circulate, whether physically with the filmmaker in attendance at 
screenings or not, they accrue symbolic capital for their makers by increasing 
the artists’ recognition and status. Films also serve to increase viewers’ status 
because, by viewing experimental films and knowing about them, the viewers 
—often filmmaker/viewers— become legitimized as members of the avant- 
garde film community. They acquire status through their knowledge of other 
filmmakers’ work and through their participation in communal screening 
events. Much like the Kula operators, by participating in the circulation of 
information and the communal ritual of the screening/gift exchange, 
filmmakers and viewers both increase their own status and help to sustain the 
exchange network and the community itself. The avant-garde is not a genre of 
filmmaking, an institution or simply a set of practices. It is a living, changing 
community, the boundaries of which are constantly being contested from both 
within and without. The community’s participants believe in the pursuit of 
their artistic practice, sometimes with a singleness of purpose and passion one 
would associate with an ascetic rather than an aesthete. This is perhaps the 
strongest belief that all artisanal filmmakers share, that making these small 
hand-made films is worth it. 
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Notes 


1. Throughout this essay I will use the term experimental or avant-garde 
interchangeably. I am familiar with all the arguments regarding these terms 
and that some would prefer to call it underground, personal, art cinema or 
other terms. I myself prefer the term artisanal —meaning one who practices 
skilled labor in the arts—but will persist in using the most commonly 
understood terms despite their inadequacy. \ return to page l of essay 1 

2. The term art world is drawn from Howard Becker (1982) whose theory of 
art worlds begins with the assumption that the production of an art work is 
the result of not just the artist or artists, but of the cooperation of a network of 
individuals, from those who produce the materials that the artist uses, to the 
artist(s) themselves, to those who show the work or buy it, and everyone in 
between. Becker considers art or art works to be the result of collective 
activity, not only in its creation/production/distribution but also in its 
reception/consumption. Thus an art world is “the network of people whose 
cooperative activity, organized via their joint knowledge of conventional 
means of doing things, produces the kind of art works that an art world is 
noted for” (Becker 1982: x). 

3. The MadCat Women’s International film festival ran for 13 years out of 
Ariella Ben-Dov’s very small San Francisco Apartment hosting screenings at 
the El Rio outdoor cinema. The last festival in San Francisco was held in 
September of 2009 although rumors of a travelling festival of the same name 
have been circulating. Currently Ms. Ben-Dov resides in New York City and is 
programming the Margaret Mead Film Festival, f return to page 2 of essavj 

4. In the intervening years more established experimental filmmakers have 
gone to gallery presentation of their work in some cases making specific 
objects to sell. For example, Jonas Mekas has been working with the Maya 
Stendahal gallery for many years producing limited edition objects (such as an 
iPod with his films on it) for them to sell. 

5. Although I concur with MacDonald that Lockhardt’s films are works of art 
and should be valued on par with her photography, the mechanism for 
valuation being strictly financial places the film work outside the community 
of practice of experimental film because the work is held apart from the 
regular routes of circulation and distribution of avant-garde work in order to 
keep it scarce and save its value. 
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Persevering despite the impossible: 
a brief history of media activism in 
Buffalo, NY 

by Marc Moscato 

Out of the post-industrial ghost-lands of Buffalo, NY a media scene has emerged 
with an urgency, tradition and aesthetic all its own. With roots in early media 
activism of the 1970s, and supported by a network of artist-run initiatives, the city 
has only recently started to become recognized for its lo-fi, experimental and, 
above all, uncompromising body of film and video. This essay, originally written 
for DVD liner notes of Tough Stuff from the Buff, a film tour that traveled by 
bicycle to a dozen venues in 2010, acknowledges the origins of this tradition, 
while focusing on contemporary examples of those persevering against the odds 
of creating media in a dying rustbelt town. 





Curator statements 

Julie Perini 

In the summer of 2007 ,1 drove myself, my books, clothes, and other belongings 
from Buffalo, NY to Portland, OR. Hidden in the cool, dark trunk was a box of 
DVDs that contained the seeds for what would become Tough Stuff from the Buff. 
I had spent the previous four years in Buffalo, mainly working on a Masters in 
Fine Arts degree in Media Study, and I had mixed feelings about leaving the 
community I had come to call home. So I decided to take some of Buffalo with 
me: before I left town I gathered DVDs from some of the media artists working in 
Buffalo at the time. My plan was to create a program of work by Buffalo media 
artists that I could pitch to Portland venues. I hoped to use these films and videos 
as a mechanism to inspire conversation about the independent film and video 
produced in Buffalo, while also introducing myself to Portland’s media art 
community. 

The program changed during the fall of 2007 when I met Marc Moscato and 
David Gracon, two former Buffalonians now living in Portland and Eugene 
respectively. We shared a love for the city of Buffalo, an educational background 
in alternative media, experience working at the city’s media access center, and an 






interest in radical politics. We began collaborating on the program, and through 
conversations and screenings we developed a line-up of films and videos that 
debuted to an enthusiastic audience at the Downtown Initiative for the Visual Arts 
in Eugene. The success of this first screening led to more opportunities to show 
Tough Stuff, and after reworking the program through further conversations and 
screenings, we have developed a program that offers a broad, contemporary look 
at this rustbelt town. My thanks go to Marc and David for their commitment to 
the project and countless hours of coordinating work, and to the people of Buffalo 
who continue to inspire me. 

Julie Perini: http://www.julieperini.org 


David Gracon 

In Buffalo, I learned that film and video could be punk, that media screenings 
could happen in a park, and that music can be made in abandoned grain 
elevators. Buffalo has inspired all things DIY. From making photocopied zines 
and small gauge film and video, playing lo-fi experimental music, to embracing 
critical pedagogy within and outside of academia. 

In Buffalo, there is a tacit emphasis on small gauge film-making, the politics of 
the personal and/or quirky—where the end result doesn’t have to replicate 
mainstream media aesthetics. Media makers deliberately utilize outdated 
equipment and process film by hand, giving it an ethereal and “imperfect” look- 
while others embrace the latest in digital gadgetry. Some in the community scorn 
the university, while others seek to merge critical theory and praxis. The scene is 
friendly, and at times contentious. It’s a quirky community of artists, activists, 
academics, as well as those with day jobs, or work temp jobs. 

But in the end, we must realize that culture is never static, and culture is never 
complete. It must keep moving forward. I’m hoping this program embodies this 
spirit. 

I often tell people visiting from out of town that Buffalo is the future of capitalism. 
The failure of capital is palpable with the abandoned buildings, miles of 
dilapidated factories and a rigid social geography segregated by class. While this 
image may not be picturesque, to me it signifies opportunity. If Buffalo has taught 
me anything, it’s that culture happens from the bottom up, at the grassroots level. 
If there is nothing happening, you can make it happen, or develop a community 
that also wants to make it happen. There are countless abandoned and empty 
buildings waiting for it to happen. 

David Gracon: dgracon@uoregon.edu 


Marc Moscato 

Two years ago fellow filmmakers David Gracon and Julie Perini asked me to 
collaborate on a video screening about Buffalo, NY at DIVA. I had grown up as 
teenage friends with David, doing zines together, going to punk rock shows and 
being active in Buffalo’s independent media community. I was also longtime 






friends with Julie, who I had met through Dorothea Braemer, Executive Director 
of Squeaky Wheel. I really had no choice but to say yes, and I readily agreed to 
contribute what I could to the screening. 

A week later I was laying in a hospital bed hopped up on Oxyconton, after a freak 
accident that involved almost burning to death while making a pot of tea. 

Needless to say, during the recuperation time, David and Julie picked up the 
slack, organized the program and bottom-lined filling the seats of DIVA. 

Recently, curator Amy Kazymerchyk invited us to screen the program at the 
Pacific Cinematheque in Vancouver, BC. This DVD represents a reordered version 
of that original Eugene screening, with a modified lineup to more accurately 
reflect the city’s physical spaces, Do-It-Yourself (DIY) aesthetic and contemporary 
political struggles. It is my hope that in viewing this show we can learn more 
about Buffalo and its independent media community, as well as inspire a new 
generation of activist media makers in documenting their communities’ unique 
and marginalized histories. 

Marc Moscato: http://www.marcmoscato.com 


Persevering despite the impossible: 
a brief history of media activism in 
Buffalo NY 

by Marc Moscato 

When people typically think of Buffalo, NY they conjure up stereotyped visions of 
snowstorms, obese people gorging on chicken wings, Love Canal, the Buffalo Bills 
losing football team and inevitably the fallen industries of Buffalo’s steel and auto 
manufacturing. Few call to mind the history of the city’s thriving media arts 
community. And yet for several decades, Buffalo has been highly regarded by 
avant-garde film circles for its vibrant experimental and activist film and video 
scene. 

Buffalo’s contemporary independent media community can trace its roots back to 
its working class origins. Nicknamed “The City of No Illusions” Buffalo is rich in 
its history of people’s movements. From railroad strikes of the late 1800s, to the 
assassination of President William McKinley by anarchist Leon Czolgosz, to the 
abolitionist and suffragist movements, Buffalo has a long tradition of fighting for 
a more just world. 

More recent is the late i96os-early 70s radicalism found in Buffalo. In 1967, the 
city’s East Side erupted in race riots, largely based around Martin Sostre’s Black 
Panther-inspired Afro Asian bookstore.[1] fopen endnotes in new window] The 
following year nine members of Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
barricaded themselves inside a Unitarian Church in protest of having been 
drafted for the Vietnam War.[2] In the spring of 1970, forty five faculty members 





at the State University of New York at Buffalo (now University at Buffalo) staged a 
sit-in and were arrested in the President’s office. This resulted in the Buffalo 
Police Department fortifying the college with armed police troops in full riot gear 
for three weeks, an unprecedented display that has never happened before or 
since on a U.S. campus.[3] 

It stands to reason that Buffalo’s (and New York’s) media art would reflect its 
political turmoil. The advent of Sony Portapaks (portable video cam- eras) in the 
late 1960s made making media cheaper and more accessible than ever before, and 
Upstate New York’s video pioneers embraced the changing technology. In 1970, 
the New York State Council on the Arts (NYSCA) awarded its fist grant funding to 
several now well-known New York media activist groups and video collectives. 
These included Videofreex, Raindance Corporation (who produced both 
videotapes and the publication Radical Software), Global Village and People’s 
Video Theatre.[4] 

At the time New York artist and activist communities sought to establish new 
screening environments in which to view and produce their work, often in 
opposition to corporate cineplexes. NYSCA funding played a pivotal role in the 
creation and sustenance of these alternative spaces, which included Artists’ 
Television Workshop (a public access show for experimental media on WNET, 
PBS, New York City), Community Center for Television Production (Bingham¬ 
ton), the Everson Museum of Art's experimental film programs (Syracuse), Media 
Study/ Buffalo (Buffalo), the Videofreex Media Bus (a traveling media show) and 
Women’s Interart Center (New York City).[5] 

In 1972, Gerald O’Grady, an English professor at the University at Buffalo, 
founded the off-campus independent media space Media Study/ Buffalo. This 
organization provided photographic, movie, sound and videotape equipment, 
space rental and educational instruction. Among their programs was a twenty- 
week course in media awareness that featured guest lectures by Yvonne Andersen, 
Stan Brakhage, Ed Emswiller, Richard Leacock and Stan Vanderbeek. The center 
prided itself on educating the public on issues of media literacy in a period of 
rapid technological advancement, and its curatorial programming that organized 
screenings with visiting filmmakers, held in conjunction with the Albright-Knox 
Art Gallery. [6] 

In 1974, O’Grady saw the need for a formal academic program for the 
advancement of media literacy and independent media production, and founded 
the Center for Media Study (later known as Department of Media Study, or DMS) 
at the University at Buffalo. Under O’Grady’s direction, DMS amassed a faculty 
that reads as a who’s who of the 1970-80S avant-garde: James Blue, Tony Conrad, 
Hollis Frampton, Woody and Steina Vasulka, and Peter Weibel. Remarkably, the 
history of DMS has only recently been recognized, through the 2007 exhibition 
Mind-Frames: Media Study at Buffalo 1973-1990 at Zentrum fur Kunst und 
Medientechnologie (ZKM) (Center for Art and Media Technology) in Karlsruhe, 
Germany. Associated with this exhibition is the definitive phonebook-sized 
anthology, Buffalo Heads: Media Study, Media Practice, Media Pioneers, 1973- 
1990 (MIT Press, 2008). 

In 1974, a group of visual artists (some still students)—including Diane Bertolo, 
Charles Clough, Nancy Dwyer, Robert Longo, Cindy Sherman and Michael Zwack 



—founded Hallwalls Contemporary Arts Center in Buffalo. From its humble 
beginnings in a former icehouse, Hallwalls exhibited both local and international 
artists, by encouraging exchange shows with similar spaces emerging in other 
cities. After a period of growth in the 1980s, Hallwalls funding was reduced 
drastically during the Culture Wars of the early 1990s, when the organization 
hosted exhibitions with controversial artists such as Robert Mappelthorpe and 
Karen Finley. [7] 

The 1980s brought many challenges to Buffalo’s media arts community. In 1985, 
amidst growing financial uncertainty, Media Study/ Buffalo closed temporarily. 
Out of this crisis, a series of meetings led to the birth of a new media arts 
organization: Squeaky Wheel/ Buffalo Media Resources. In the following years, 
this organization went on to publish a media arts journal (The Squealer ), produce 
a weekly public access cable show ( Axlegrease ), in addition to offering 
educational workshops, internships, equipment access and video editing and 
computer imaging facilities.[8] 

Those that frequented Hallwalls, Squeaky Wheel and DMS during this era were 
often tireless advocates for artistic freedom and innovation. Media artists such as 
Chris Hill, Jody Lafond, Barbara Lattanzi, Brian Springer, Richard Wicka and 
Julie Zando were among those active in Buffalo’s 198OS-9OS scene. Adopting the 
video collective model of the early 1970s, these artists worked in small groups to 
confront issues of freedom of speech, media access, women’s rights and gay 
rights, and produced tapes under the banners of the 8MM News Collective, 

Buffalo Artists Against Repression and Censorship, the Media Coalition for 
Reproductive Rights and Tony Conrad’s public access show, Studio of the Streets. 

The 1990s and 2000s saw the broadening of Buffalo’s art/ activist traditions. The 
addition of film and video makers Lawrence Brose, Ghen Dennis, Julia 
Dzwonkoski, Mary Flannigan, Pamela Hawkins, Anya Lewin (who operated the 
microcinema Cornershop) and Caroline Koebel brought renewed spirit to 
Buffalo’s media arts community. Coupled with developments in the city’s political 
activity, particularly the formation of activist groups The Buffalo Activist 
Network, Buffalo Critical Mass and Go Guerrilla!, Buffalo became a significant 
part of the national anti-globalization movement of the late 1990s. 

Buffalo’s arts and activist organizations have also contributed to the rich ecology 
of the city’s art practice. The Western New York Peace Center, founded in 1967 in 
opposition to the Vietnam War, continues to provide education efforts focusing 
on local responses to global violence and human rights concerns. CEPA Gallery, 
founded in 1974, has been an essential resource in providing equipment access 
and education programs for local photographers. Big Orbit Gallery is a 
contemporary visual art gallery started in 1991. In 2000, the organization 
launched a satellite project, Soundlab, dedicated to experimental music. These 
organizations, coupled with more decentralized efforts such as Buffalo Blue Bikes 
(a free bicycle program), the short-lived Community Access Infoshop, Food Not 
Bombs, the Nickel City Housing Cooperative, the Massachusetts Avenue Project 
(a community center on Buffalo’s West Side), University Heights punk houses and 
numerous others have contributed to a unique multidisciplinary arts and political 
community. 


Since the 1990s, University at Buffalo’s DMS has added new programs in 3D 



graphics, virtual reality and robotics, while continuing to offer courses in 
experimental and documentary filmmaking. Hallwalls, now based in a converted 
church owned by Buffalo rock icon Ani Difranco, maintains a regular schedule of 
exemplary and internationally distinguished interdisciplinary programming. 
Squeaky Wheel continues its critical work by providing media access to those who 
would otherwise have none, and by serving as a central meeting point for artists, 
academics and community activists. And new media groups continue to gravitate 
to the city, including Sugar City (a recently opened all ages multi- media venue), 
Termite TV (a public access show and media collective) and Western New York 
Book Arts Collaborative (a zine education and access center). 

While this collection of short contemporary films and videos acknowledges 
Buffalo’s notable history, it also charts a new course. It highlights the work of a 
new generation of film and video artists, many of whom are not as widely known 
or acknowledged as their predecessors. These artists represent a new energy and 
life-blood; a group that cares increasingly about place and a dying city’s hopes. 

Many of the pieces in this program share commonalities and threads. Marked by 
a lo-fi, DIY and confrontational approach, Buffalo’s new crop of artists embrace 
its no pretensions reputation. Many works appear gritty, dissonant, tough, raw 
and unconventional. Some tapes are made by one person, often shot as a diary 
tape, while others are made with mutual collaborators working in small groups. 
Other works have a marked sense of humor, often deadpan, dry and tongue in 
cheek. 

What is it about Buffalo that fosters this unique culture work? Certainly its 
history, network of artist-run initiatives and governmental support are significant 
factors. Yet, equally probable, is a media activism that arises from its harsh 
economic reality. Buffalo’s media community is at once fueled by a DIY ethic and 
a network of community-based organizations that reinforce self-empowerment 
through artistic practice. 

Significant degradation of Buffalo’s economy over the past forty years has made it 
difficult for even its most ardent supporters to stay in the city. The building of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway in 1957 to make way for more cost-efficient trade is often 
cited as the origin of Buffalo’s economic downturn. Rendering the Erie Canal and 
the economies of Upstate New York obsolete, it can be seen as one of the first 
steps to what some refer to as late capitalism or post-industrialism. Additionally, 
the closure of steel plants and heavy industry in the 197OS-80S and poor urban 
planning have devastated Buffalo’s economic standing. 

Ironically, in a contemporary program that seemingly cares so much about its 
town, only 3 of 12 participating artists still call Buffalo home. Some have left to 
pursue academic programs, jobs at other arts organizations or to be closer to 
family living in other cities. Ultimately, no matter how inexpensive the cost of 
living gets, it is difficult to get artists to stay in a city that lacks jobs and urban 
density. Buffalo’s population has now fallen below pre-1900 levels; currently its 
population is half of what it was in the 1950s. 

Still, I know of no other place like Buffalo, New York. Its arts spaces and media 
organizations, political communities, film and video work and people who reside 
there continue to resound with urgency and hope. Buffalo, as one of the first 



victims of free trade globalization, reveals much about current politics and 
economics. Because of this, we can look towards Buffalo’s artist/ activist scenes 
for models of perseverance—even despite the most impossible of odds. 

Notes 
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1970. 
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3. Siggelkow, Richard, Dissent and Disruption: A University under Siege. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


The tough stuff 


Buffalo We’re Looking Good! 



by WKBW (1980s, video, 1 minute) Her crown has been polished and 
she’s waiting for her coming out. America, welcome to Buffalo. 

Lenox 



by Esther Johnson (GIVE FORMAT, LENGTH, DATE). A look at the 







past and present of one of Buffalo’s oldest hotels and the many stories 
contained within its weathered walls. A journey through a faded 1920s 
Art Deco interior, versus shabby retro Americana. 

Esther Johnson is an artist, filmmaker and photographer who creates 
work that takes a poetic-experimental approach to documentary and 
narrative, through film, video, audio, photography, installations and 
writing. She made this film during a residency at Squeaky Wheel, and 
resides in the United Kingdom. 


Fork 



by Chris Ernst (3.5 minutes, 16mm, 2007). Buffalo in the dead of 
winter provides the backdrop for an experimental meditation on the 
city and its physical spaces. 

Christopher Ernst is a filmmaker whose practice stretches across 
several genres, integrating divergent aesthetics and exhibition 
strategies as a means to explore the influence of cinema on how we 
arrange and navigate everyday spaces. He teaches at the New School 
Department of Media Studies in Brooklyn. 


Oscular Pets 




by Tony Conrad (2003, video, 7 minutes). A look directly into Mr. 
Conrad’s mouth, home to microscopic creature companions who have 
little control over their own fate. 

Tony Conrad is a film and video maker, musician and performer 
whose work has had significant impact on American avant-garde art 
and music. Well known for his groundbreaking, radically reductive 
work with sound and image, he has been teaching in the Department 
of Media Study at the University at Buffalo since the early 1970s. 

Oh, Buffalo! 



by Marc Moscato (2005, video, 3 minutes) Valentine’s Day in Buffalo, 
NY: possibly the loneliest place in the world. 

Marc Moscato is an artist, curator and activist living in Portland, OR. 
His short films and videos have screened at film festivals, theaters and 









non- traditional spaces across the country, including the New York 
Underground Film Festival, Chicago Underground Film Festival and 
Video Mundi Festival. He currently directs the Dill Pickle Club, an 
experimental education center in Portland. 

Evidence 



by Critical Art Ensemble (2004, video, 5 minutes). In May 2004, 
Steven Kurtz called 911 to report the death of his wife. In order to 
create his art installations, Kurtz worked with biological equipment 
and had a small home lab. Buffalo police deemed these materials 
suspicious and notified the FBI, who detained Kurtz, while dozens of 
federal agents raided his home, seizing books, computers, 
manuscripts and art materials. 

Critical Art Ensemble is a collective of media practitioners focus 
whose work explores the intersections between art, critical theory, 
technology and political activism. 


Main Attraction 









by Paris Henderson (2006, video, 5 minutes). A document of graffiti 
art in Buffalo and its political implications. Produced as part of 
Portraits of Main Street, a program which pairs high school students 
with professional filmmakers in creating documentaries about the 
social history of the city. 

Paris Henderson lives on the west side of Buffalo, works on the east, 
goes to school in the south and plays on the north. He is studying 
graphic design, starting a clothing line, design company and online 
zine about Buffalo’s untapped urban culture. He loves Buffalo because 
It’s has so much potential and everyday he wakes up he feels as if sky’s 
the limit in this city. 

Transient Views of WNY 



by Terry Cuddy (2004, video, 5 minutes). The history of fallen rustbelt 



industry told through poetry. 

Terry Cuddy is an artist and teacher living in Auburn, New York. He 
has completed three residencies at the Experimental Television 
Center in Owego, New York. 

Poor White Trash Girl: Class Consciousness 



by Kelly Spivey (2002, super 8mm, 5 minutes). A semi- 
autobiographical fictional animation, based on the life of a poor white 
girl who lives amidst Fisherprice Little People. In this episode, we 
observe poor white trash girl making sense of her middle class 
neighbor’s life and the jealous rage that results from the recognition of 
inequity. 

Kelly Spivey is an experimental filmmaker and animator whose work 
has shown internationally at festivals including Women in the 
Directors Chair, San Francisco International Lesbian & Gay Film 
Festival and Ladyfest Seattle, and at Ocularis, Hallwalls and on 
ReelNY, PBS. 


Watch me break it down. 








by Julie Perini (2006, video, 1 minute). A series of solitary, 
improvised dances in public locations proves any space can become a 
temporary disco. 

Julie Perini is a Portland-based media artist working in video, film 
and performance. Her work has screened at alternative media spaces, 
galleries, and festivals, including the Iowa City International 
Documentary Festival, Northwest Film & Video Festival, Cornell 
Cinema and many others. She currently teaches at Pacific Northwest 
College of Art. 


Walk 



by Meg Knowles (2006, super 8mm/ video, 3 minutes). A 
documentation of personal change and reflection on attentiveness in a 
difficult relationship. 





Meg Knowles is a documentary and experimental video artist whose 
work has screened at festivals, galleries and museums including the 
Museum of Modern Art, Anthology Film Archives and PDX Film 
Festival. She is currently Assistant Professor of Media Production at 
Buffalo State College. 

The 12th Man 



by David Gracon (6 minutes, video, 2009). A documentation of fan 
culture as Ralph Wilson considered a final deathblow to the city: the 
moving of the Buffalo Bills. 

David Gracon is a doctoral student in the Communication and Society 
program at the University of Oregon. He is working on a written and 
video thesis about independent record store culture. 

I Luved This City 





by Stephanie Gray (4 minutes, super 8mm, 2000). A crush on a hard 
to get city. A valentine to its buildings melting in snow. Frozen hands 
trying to focus. Soggy wet sneakers and socks persist through the 
rough terrain of this luved city. Hoity toity types enrage the author. 
Desperate attempts to perform magic, miracles, and walking on snow 
without sinking. 

Stephanie Gray is a New York City- based filmmaker and poet. Her 
super 8 films have screened internationally, including Splice This!; 
Ocularis, AntiMatter, Hallwalls and numerous others. She is author of 
Heart Stoner Bingo and is currently Development Director of 
Anthology Film Archives. 

Vacancy 



by Gabriella Citriniti (2006, video, 5 minutes). What is a Main Street 
supposed to be? What does it mean to live on a Main Street that’s 
vacant? Looking past Buffalo’s economic struggles, we can see the true 
beauty of the city: the people who call it home. Produced as part of 
Squeaky Wheel’s Portraits of Main Street program. 

Gabriella Citriniti is currently living in Philadelphia and going to 
school for linguistics. She is still experimenting with film and video, 
focusing mostly on her cats. Even though she is away, her heart will 
always belong to Buffalo. 






Summer bike film tour 

July 17-18 Anacortes, WA | What the Heck Fest July 20 Vancouver, BC | Pacific 
Cinematheque 

July 21 Vancouver, BC | Spartacus Bookstore July 22 Nanaimo, BC | TBA 

July 24 Victoria, BC | TBA 

July 26 Port Townsend, WA | The Boiler Room 

July 27 Langley, WA | Island Coffeehouse 

July 28 Seattle, WA | The Vita Warehouse 

July 30 Olympia, WA | Olympia All Ages Project 

July 31 Chehalis, WA | The Matrix 

August 2 Portland, OR | The Waypost 

Special thanks: 

Dorothea Braemer, Coleen French, Karl Lind, Carolyn Tennant 
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The cover of Maeve Connolly’s recent book, 
The Place of Artists’ Cinema: Space, Site 
and Screen 



Filmed entirely in front of a large, 
autonomous auditorium, Shirin Neshat’s 
Turbulent (1998) is a two channel 
audio/video installation projected onto two 
screens with ... 


Placing artists’ cinema 


by Kate Mondloch 

Review of Maeve Connolly, The Place of Artists’ Cinema: 

Space, Site and Screen (Bristol, UK and Chicago, USA: 

Intellect, 2009). 

It is not uncommon to find, in a book one has been invited to review, a 
reference to the commissioning journal: after all, the journal has some 
affinity to a text if they’ve chosen to review it. A reference to Jump Cut in 
Maeve Connolly’s The Place of Artists’ Cinema: Space, Site and Screen, 
however, does more than suggest affinities in readership. It also handily 
reveals the hybrid and category-defying nature of contemporary artists’ 
film and video, the subject of Connolly’s book, and a genre she calls 
“artists’ cinema.” It was Jump Cut, we learn on page 139, that published 
convicted felon John “Sonny” Wojtowicz’ letter protesting his treatment 
as a criminal and contesting the accuracy of Dog Day Afternoon (Sidney 
Lumet, 1975)—the Warner Brothers film based around his attempted 
robbery of the Chase Manhattan Bank in Brooklyn in 1972. 

Wojtowicz’ saga—the robbery, media coverage, prison time, letter writing 
campaign, and so on—is, in turn, the subject matter of artist Pierre 
Huyghe’s The Third Memory (1999): a paradigmatic example of artists’ 
cinema and one of Connolly’s case studies. Huyghe’s video installation re¬ 
establishes Wojtowicz as the protagonist in his story, offering him the 
opportunity to re-enact the bank robbery from his own perspective, albeit 
post-prison and twenty years later. The Third Memory consists of this 
new footage shown alongside the (revealingly similar) movie version, 
together with footage of the actual robbery, press clippings, and 
Wojtowicz’ Jump Cut letter. Evaluating this complexity with apparent 
ease, The Place of Artists’ Cinema adroitly explains how works of artists’ 
cinema such as Huyghe’s signal a thoroughgoing collapse between the 
“original” and its multiple copies, or, in Connolly’s terms, between the 
“place” of production and that of exhibition. 

The formation of social space and the role of the market are core concerns 
both of The Place of Artists’ Cinema and of the artistic production that 
this timely book documents. Explicating the book’s title is a handy way to 
begin. Connolly (Lecturer in the School of Creative Arts at Dun Laoghaire 
Institute of Art, Design and Technology in Dublin, Ireland) broadly 
defines artists’ cinema as post-1990 works of art in which artists have 
“made claims upon cinema” within the institutional context of the visual 
arts. While the artists Connolly writes about have worked with a wide 
range of artistic media, her category of artists’ cinema is limited to works 
















... video still showing opposing screen in 
Neshat’s Turbulent. 



Jane & Louise Wilson’s Stasi City (1997) is a 
four-projection installation that examines the 
contentious history of the former head¬ 
quarters of the East German secret police. 


that “have claimed narrative modes of production associated with cinema, 
as well as the history, memory and experience of cinema as a cultural 
form.”(9) The term itself, which the author favors over the somewhat 
more accommodating “artists’ film and video,” is intended to be an 
umbrella category encompassing experimental film and video as well as 
sculptural media installations, and pertains to work shown in various 
institutional contexts, from art museums to biennial exhibitions to 
commercial galleries. 

The title’s reference to “place,” instead, reflects Connolly’s political 
commitment to examining contemporary media art in relationship to 
larger discourses about the public sphere. Artists’ cinema, argues 
Connolly, has increasingly emphasized the collective and social 
dimensions of reception associated with cinema in recent years; the 
“models or prototypes of collectivity” associated with cinema history are 
thus especially compelling for practitioners. (9) Indeed, the book’s overall 
conceit is that artists and curators “stage publicness” in works of artists’ 
cinema, such that the gallery or museum serves as a “stand in” for other 
kinds of public space. (64, 214) Connolly’s project, then, is to draw out the 
critical relevance of these artistic stagings of collectivity, with a special 
emphasis on pieces by artists who are especially concerned with issues of 
labor and who, like Huyghe, take critical approaches to the economic 
circumstances of their production. 

Predominately focused on the UK and broader European context, this 
generously-illustrated and highly readable book is organized into five 
chapters. The first two focus on historicizing and theorizing the topic of 
place and the public sphere in contemporary artists’ cinema while the 
next three are devoted to case studies of exemplary film and video works 
arranged roughly chronologically from approximately 1997 to the present. 
The latter chapters feature close readings of well-known but under- 
studied art works by Eija-Liisa Ahtila, Carlos Amorales, Gerard Byrne, 
Tacita Dean, Jeremy Deller, Stan Douglas, Willie Doherty, Aurelien 
Froment, Pierre Huyghe, Jaki Irvine, Aernout Mik, Tobias Putrih, Anne 
Tallentire and Jane & Louise Wilson, among others. While the author 
makes passing reference to precedents for artists’ cinema in the art of the 
1960s and 1970s—such as Anthony McCall’s expanded cinema 
experiments or Dan Graham’s video installations (works which have 
become increasingly canonical, as evidenced by the growing literature in 
the field)—Connolly’s investment is squarely in the art of the past fifteen 
years. As such, the book intrepidly sets out to offer a critical framework 
for thinking about art that is barely a decade old, making it an invaluable 
resource for media art practitioners, curators and critics. While the book 
offers rich insights for cinema studies and art history alike, its intended 
audience is primarily the former: as Connolly adroitly explains, “studying 
artists’ claims upon cinema has potential to inform an understanding of 
its [the cinema’s] history, present and future.”(2i9) This objective, 
combined with Connolly’s extensive analyses of under-theorized works 
and the book’s masterful bibliography, makes this an ideal advanced 
teaching text as well. 


Chapter One, “Between Space, Site and Screen,” offers a cogent literature 
review and proves beyond a doubt that post-1997 moving image art works 
require new critical frameworks. Luc Boltanski and Eve Chiapello’s 2007 




Luc Boltanski & Eve ChiapeHo 


The New 

Spirit of 

Capitalism 



Luc Boltanski and Eve Chiapello’s The New 
Spirit of Capitalism (Verso: 2007) is very 
influential for the author. 


The New Spirit of Capitalism (in which the authors describe the 
reorganization of post-1968 capitalism from Fordist structures toward 
more flexible models of organization and employment similar to those 
found in the art world) is a key reference throughout this section. The 
author establishes her focus on the formation of social space drawing 
from both social geography and art history, and the subtleties of the 
differences between the overlapping and interdisciplinary discourses of 
place, site and location are thoughtfully addressed. 




Re-Run (2002) is a video installation by 
Willie Doherty, featuring two looped 
projections of a lone male figure, endlessly 
running across Craigavon Bridge in Derry, a 
location that features in many of the artist’s 
earlier works. 


Chapter Two, “The Place of the Market,” is especially strong. In 
investigating the points of convergence between the economics and 
politics of place, Connolly presents an historical account of funding and 
distribution models for experimental moving image works, from the non¬ 
profit co-op model characteristic of the 1960s and 1970s (such as the 
Film-Makers' Cooperative in New York or Nouveau Collec.tif Jenne 
Cinema in Saint Ouen, France) to more recent models seemingly aligned 
with the forces of globalized capitalism (such as the “artist-investor”- 
directed corporation V22). Connolly offers a very convincing assessment 
of the pervasive emphasis on place in artists’ cinema, particularly those 
sponsored by “public” art fairs and museums, as being deeply implicated 
with European cultural policy and larger economic forces. She 
demonstrates how the dramatic rise of multiscreen video projection since 
the 1990s is informed by the broader staging of “publicness” in 
contemporary art museums, art fairs and biennials, and she points to how 
the predisposition of artists’ cinema to reinvention and mobility cannily 
reflects concerns of the art market. 


Connolly continues this line of reasoning in Chapter Three, “Multiscreen 
Projections and Museum Spaces,” in which she analyzes the significance 
of the publicly-funded museum or gallery as the privileged place/space of 
exhibition for artists’ cinema. The case studies bring together powerfully 
evocative if rather diverse works: Jane and Louise Wilson’s Stasi City 
(1997), Doug Aitken’s eraser (1998), Wille Doherty’s Re-Run (2002), 
Isaac Julien’s Baltimore (2003), Jaki Irvine’s The Silver Bridge (2002), 
Eija-Liisa Ahtila’s Consolation Service (1999), Shirin Neshat’s Turbulent 










Jaki Irvine’s The Silver Bridge (2002), which 
features recognizable “public” locations in 
Ireland, initiated from an invitation to propose 
a piece for the 1999 Nissan Public Art 
Project in association with the Irish Museum 
of Modern Art. 



The slowed-down video footage in Drift: 
diagram vii (Anne Tallentire, 2005) 
documents normally overlooked workers 
going about their everyday tasks in London. 


(1998), and Anne Tallentire’s Drift: diagram vii (2005). Connolly 
astutely concludes that “the multi-screen video projection is implicated 
within broader institutional and political imperatives involving the 
staging of ‘publicness’ in contemporary art museums,” both in terms of 
the publicness signified by the setting and location of a work and the 
public characteristics of the exhibition context. (64) 

“Event Sites and Documentary Dislocations,” Chapter Four, looks at 
selected production and exhibition tropes shared by commercial and 
artists’ cinema, and attends to what she calls a documentary turn in the 
latter. She makes a productive link between “site-specific” projects that 
engage with the history of a particular place or community and Michael 
Renov’s well-known theorization of documentary’s impulse to 
record/reveal/preserve (Renov 1999). (114) The final chapter, chapter 
five, “Cine-material Screens and Structures,” introduces the term 
“cinema-material” to describe works that explore materiality by referring 
to cinema and/or screen architecture within an art context (whether 
museum, gallery or exhibition pavilion). Here she appropriately wonders 
if what she characterizes as “nostalgic” explorations of the architecture of 
cinema and/or the materiality of film might actually point to anxieties 
generated by the emptiness of public space, perhaps communicating a 
fear of “emptiness” at the core of contemporary democracy (one might 
think of the oft-discussed “phantom” quality of the public sphere). 

The conclusion elaborates a thesis that has been implicit throughout; not 
only do works of artists’ cinema provide a way to think more deeply about 
cinema, but also, “the staging of the cinematic, whether through 
technologies of projection or architectures of display, can involve some 
form of reflection upon the structures and processes through which 
experiences of collectivity are constituted.”(2l8) This is important 
because it allows Connolly to thoughtfully engage a wide array of works 
on their own terms, with the goal of illuminating and contextualizing 
rather than proto-canon formation. The author’s commitment to 
assessing contemporary moving image art works beyond the dominant 
models of criticism versus complicity or autonomy versus appropriation 
is one of the book’s greatest strengths. 


The Place of Artists’ Cinema’s rigorous interdisciplinary inquiry into the 
conditions of production and exhibition associated with post-l99o’s 
artists’ cinema, both inside and outside the institutional context of 
contemporary art, is a welcome and long overdue contribution to the 
extant literature. Moreover, the organizational trope of “cinema” works 
well in an era that is arguably post-theatrical and post-cinema, yet still 
profoundly cinematic. That said, it is worth mentioning that The Place of 
Artists’ Cinema acknowledges but leaves relatively undeveloped certain 







Douglas Gordon and Philippe Parreno’s 
Zidane: A 21st Century Portrait (2006) (in 
which 17 cameras were trained on Zidane 
for the duration of a single soccer game) 
experiments with the relationship between 
the self and the “collective.” 



Tobias Putrih’s Venetian, Atmospheric 
(2007) is on Connolly book’s cover and 
consists of a series of two related projects in 
two distinct sites. 



Eija-Liisa Ahtila’s Consolation Service (1999) 
involved multiple production locations and 
exists in both single and multiple screen 


key unresolved issues associated with the specificities of site and space in 
artists’ cinema; for example: the question of how to think about art works 
that are repeatedly reconfigured for presentation in various spaces, 
including those that exist both as art objects and arthouse films (such as 
Douglas Gordon and Philippe Parreno’s Zidane: A 2lst Century Portrait 
(2006)), and those that have been issued in both single and multiple 
screen variants (Ahtila’s Consolation Service comes to mind). Connolly 
helpfully draws out the links to theorizations of the service economy as a 
possible explanation, but it would be nice to see the critical consequences 
of this suggestive flexibility and interchangeability developed more, 
especially since one gets the sense that this talented critic has a lot more 
to say. 

No single book can cover all of this terrain, of course, and it is to her great 
credit that Connolly unearths many timely topics which, as she correctly 
asserts, merit further study. The ambivalent status of artists’ cinema in 
online collections, archives and galleries, and the many difficulties 
associated with teaching artists’ cinema (such as getting review copies 
and the tenuous legality of classroom screenings) are among the most 
pressing. By way of conclusion, and, I hope, in keeping with The Place of 
Artists’ Cinema’s studied commitment to rooting out salient issues 
related to public space and the social body in artists’ cinema, I have 
complied a list of websites that Connolly refers to in her book in 
relationship to the aforementioned topics. Like the book itself, the sites 
are primarily related to the UK and European context and they span a 
prodigious range of subjects—from film preservation societies to 
commercial ventures—and of media art—from film to video to new media; 
inasmuch as these sites are unfamiliar and/or under-utilized, they may 
prove catalytic for critics and practitioners of artists’ cinema. It is a high 
compliment indeed to say that the innovative research inaugurated in this 
important book stands poised to launch many future studies, both in the 
pages of Jump Cut and beyond. 


Selected list of websites cited in The Place Of 
Artists’ Cinema in relation to online access, 
exhibition and distribution of artists’ cinema 










variants. 


Australia. Art-action-research. 



Ahtila has created single and multiple screen 
variants of her works and has distributed her 
work outside of galleries, including in DVD 
format. 



Pierre Huyghe, The Third Memory 1999 is 
one of Connolly’s principal case studies of 
“artists’ cinema.” Sidney Lumet’s Dog Day 
Afternoon was based around John “Sonny” 
Wojtowicz’ attempted robbery of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank in Brooklyn in 1972. 


The Teaching and Learning Cinema has evolved from the Sydney Moving 
Image Coalition, which was a filmmakers and film lovers group with a 
specific focus on Super 8. With the TLC, our interest is in creating 
screening events and workshops which encourage discussion, and break 
down the passivity of looking at images. Our curatorial approach is loose 
and deliberately open source, and we often encourage audience members 
to bring along their own films. We don’t have our own screening venue, 
and rely on the generous hospitality of artist run spaces in Sydney to do 
our thing. Our main focus in recent years has been the re-enactment of 
key Expanded Cinema works from the 1960s and 1970s. 
http://www.teachingandlearningcinema.org/ 

UK. Preservation and historiography. 

The Future Histories of the Moving Image Research Network has been set 
up to address the issues of sustainability and historiography arising from 
the growing number of moving image arts database and digitized 
collection projects in the UK. The project is led by Julia Knight 
(University of Sunderland) in collaboration with the British Artists' Film 
and Video Study Collection (University of the Arts London) and 
REWIND: Artists' Video in the iQ 70 s & 1080s (Dundee University). 
http://www.futurehistories.net/ 

UK. Study collection. 

Established in 2000, the British Artists' Film and Video Study Collection 
is a research project led by Senior Research Fellow David Curtis and 
Research Fellow Steven Ball concentrating on the history of artists' film 
and video in Britain. The Study Collection welcomes post-graduate 
researchers, curators, programmers, artists, anyone interested in the 
academic study of British Artists' Film and Video. The Study Collection is 
a unique resource, it consists of an extensive range of reference materials 
including video copies of artists' works, still images, historical posters and 
publicity materials, paper documentation and a publications library. 
http: / / www.studycollection.org.uk/ 

UK. Conservation and research. 

REWIND is a research project that will provide a research resource that 
addresses the gap in historical knowledge of the evolution of electronic 
media arts in the UK, by investigating specifically the first two decades of 
artists’ works in video. There was a danger that many of these works 
might disappear because of their ephemeral nature and poor technical 
condition. The project will conserve and preserve them, and enable 
further scholarly activity. 

“We are re-mastering and archiving both single screen and 
installation work on Digital Betacam. These new masters are 
deposited at the University of Dundee and the Scottish Screen 
Archive. From the masters DVD viewing copies form the basis 
of the REWIND | Artists’ Video Collection, for curatorial, 
scholarly and public access at the Visual Research Centre, 

Dundee Contemporary Arts and CARTE in central London. 

This website forms a database or Content Management 
System with detailed information, technical information, 














































Al Pacino plays Wojtowicz on the left, and 
Wojtowicz “plays” himself on the right. 


ephemera, reviews and critical texts on the artists & works, 
paper archive, interviews, oral testimony, clips and still 
images from all the works with searchable index.” 

“ We are also staging screenings and exhibitions at various 
venues of the REWIND Collection, including re-staged 
installation works in collaboration with curators.” 
http://www.rewind.ac.uk/rewind/index.php/Welcome 



It's a re-staging and re-playing of previous 
events that challenges the idea of an 
“original.” 


France. Distribution, promotion, preservation (non-profit). 

Founded in 1982, Light Cone is a non-profit association with the aim of 
promoting, distributing, and preserving experimental cinema in France. 
More than 3500 films are distributed in its catalogue . Light Cone is a 
non-profit making organisation created by Yann Beauvais and Miles 
McKane in 1982 with the aim of promoting, distributing and preserving 
experimental cinema. Its remit covers the different historical forms, as 
well as contemporary research, both in France and abroad. 



One of the items on exhibit is Wojtowicz’ 
Jump Cut letter from 1977 . 


Its primary mission is the diffusion of the works in its collection, as far as 
possible in their original format, to cultural structures such as non-profit 
making organisations, cinemas, museums, universities, galleries and 
festivals. To fulfill this mission, Light Cone's structure is that of a 
filmmakers' co-operative, assuring authors (or the rights-holders) the 
ownership of both the physical support and the moral rights of the works. 
The collection, the result of 25 years' work, holds nearly 3000 films, 
videos and digital works. Annually, Light Cone organizes a series of 
screenings for an audience of professional cultural programmers, which 
presents new works in distribution (the “Preview Show”). 



Document as event: Jeremy Deller’s The 
Battle ofOrgreave 2001 is a performed re¬ 
enactment of violent clashes between police 
and picketing miners that originally occurred 
in the UK in 1984. The video was 
commissioned and produced by Artangel in 
association with Channel 4 Television (UK). 


In addition, to further understanding and distribution of the works in the 
collection, a Documentation Centre offers researchers and programmers 
an exceptionally comprehensive collection of documents and works, 
available for consultation. With the addition in 1999 of the Experimental 
Film Archive of Avignon (Afea), this collection contains nearly 2600 
paper and 4600 audio-visual documents. 

Light Cone also, organizes regular screenings in Paris, produces 
publications and co-productions of film programs both in France and 
abroad. Many programmers use these as reference points, and multiple 
collaborations between cinema-related and visual arts institutions have 
developed over the course of time. These partnerships often result in joint 
publications. 

http://www.lightcone.org/en/index.html 

France. Exhibition and distribution. 

The Film Gallery is an art gallery devoted to experimental film. 
http://www.re-voir.com/gallcry/index.html 

France. Distribution. 


Founded in 1994 under the name Light Cone Video, the RE:VOIR video 
project is to make available a collection of videotapes of experimental 


















Laura Horelli’s video installation, Helsinki 
Shipyard/Port San Juan (2002-2003), 
concentrates on the sometimes “invisible” 
work and spaces associated with the cruise 
ship industry ... 



... showing dislocations of labor and leisure. 



Connolly discusses Aurelien Froment’s 
Theatre de poche 2007 in relationship to 
cine-material structures and screens. 


film, a rich and diverse yet fragile body of work both classic and 
contemporary. Experimental cinema as a daring artistic form deserves a 
place beside its more commercial counterparts. Each cassette is conceived 
of as an object of discovery and reflection; the films are often 
accompanied by a booklet of explanatory texts about the films or 
unpublished writings by the authors themselves on their work. The 
cassettes are widely distributed in Europe and in the United States where 
applicable. 

http://www.re-voir.com/ 

UK. Promotion, distribution, exhibition. 

LUX is an international arts agency for the support and promotion of 
artists’ moving image practice and the ideas that surround it. LUX exists 
to provide access to, and develop audiences for, artists' moving image 
work; to provide professional development support for artists working 
with the moving image; and to contribute to and develop discourse 
around practice. 

Founded in 2002 as a charity and not-for-profit limited company, it 
builds on a lineage of predecessor organizations (The London Filmmakers 
Co-operative, London Video Arts and The Lux Centre) which stretches 
back to the 1960s. LUX is the only organization of its kind in the UK, it 
represents the country’s only significant collection of artists’ film and 
video and is the largest distributor of such work in Europe (representing 
4500 works by approximately 1500 artists from 1920s to the present day). 
LUX works with a large number of major institutions including museums, 
galleries, festivals and educational establishments, as well as directly with 
the public and artists. LUX receives regular revenue funding from Arts 
Council England. 

The particular focus of LUX is visual arts-based moving image work, a 
definition which includes experimental film, video art, installation art, 
performance art, personal documentary, essay films and animation and is 
inclusive both in terms of context and critical discourse. 

The organization’s main activities are distribution - acting as an agent for 
artists who work with the moving image; exhibition (screenings, gallery 
exhibitions, touring shows) both independently and in partnership with 
other organizations; publishing (books, DVDs, websites); commissioning 
both new art works and writing; research support for curators, 
researchers and academics; professional development support for artists 
and arts professionals and the development of research resources. 
http: //www.lux.org.uk/ 

UK. Collection and distribution. 

V22 is a collective art collection. It is structured as a traded, public 
limited company in which artists and investor-patrons own shares. 
Initiated and shaped by artists working in partnership with finance and 
business experts, the collection is grown and sustained on the 
recommendations of experts and its core artist-owner base. 

V22 listed on the stock market because it believed this was an innovative 
and exciting way for a number of people to share a growing collection of 
contemporary art and to work in partnership with artists to do so. 










The founders of V22 believe this innovative model provides a new 
structure for ownership of art—a structure which builds upon and 
connects existing systems for the benefit of all involved. They further 
believe that V22 opens possibilities to experiment with the existing 
processes, forms and conditions for collecting art. 
http://www.v22col1ection.com/index.php?view=cata1ogue 
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ANIMATION, CRITICAL FLATLANDS 

THEORY AND THE 

AVANT-GARDE ESTHER LESLIE 



Senecio by Paul Klee: Leslie draws links 
between early animation and various 
modernist painting traditions, noting that they 
often shared aesthetic concerns, political 
aspirations, and artists who worked both in 
painting and animation. In particular, she 
explores flatness and breaking of traditional 
representational forms. 


Animation and critical theory 


by Alla Gadassik 

Review of Esther Leslie’s Hollywood Flatlands: Animation, Critical 

Theory and the Avant-Garde. London and New York: Verso, 2002. 

344 pages. $19, paperback. 

The task of breaking down distinctions between so-called “high” and “low” 
cultures is by now a cornerstone of media studies, and will certainly be familiar 
to readers of this journal. Yet, despite adamant critiques of ideologically 
suspect cultural hierarchies, rigid divisions are repeatedly and diligently 
enforced within media scholarship. In cinema studies, the persistent neglect of 
animation remains a key example of the discipline’s internal exclusions. 

Despite its central role in cinema history, animation typically remains invisible 
in departmental course lists, faculty specializations, and conference 
programmes. Only recently have scholars brought this neglect to light, at least 
to the light of anyone not already included in a small community of animation 
scholars. 

Digital cinema, with its rapidly growing array of computer effects, is currently 
contributing to the emergence of animation as a serious field for critical 
consideration. However, scholarly discussions of digital animation tend to 
focus on the latest technological developments, and thus do little to address the 
incredible range of animated films that have been overlooked for decades. 
Anyone interested in exploring this territory finds herself with a fairly small 
shelf of books, a handful of collections, and a number of single essays in one 
journal or other. Interestingly, nearly every major cinema scholar has, at some 
point or another, stopped to ponder the realm of animated pictures: Tom 
Gunning, Mirriam Hansen, Vivian Sobchak, to name but a few. Yet these brief 
digressions - if not guilty pleasures - remain few and scattered. One is left to 
piece them together frame by frame, not unlike the painstaking construction of 
an animated film. 

Esther Leslie’s book Hollywood Flatlands: Animation, Critical Theory and the 
Avant-Garde is a masterpiece of such painstaking construction. Throughout 
the book, Leslie weaves together various analyses of animation from a 
surprising range of sources. Readers will find references to cartoons from well- 
known theorists alongside old newspaper articles, government policy 
statements, and descriptions of early films. As the book’s title suggests, Leslie 
focuses on connecting the development of Hollywood cartoons (specifically 
Disney) with the growth of twentieth century cultural theory (especially 
thinkers typically grouped under “critical theory”). However, the author also 
addresses parallel developments in the arts, politics, culture, and film. Perhaps 
the only thing that seems missing from the book is a cohesive treatment of the 
title’s third concept - the avant-garde. Just what makes something “avant- 
garde” is unclear, and the term is loosely applied to a variety of subjects in the 
book, ranging from films to thinkers. If anything, the strength of Leslie’s book 













is that it works to undermine the distinction between mainstream cultural 
products like early cartoons and more “serious” artistic movements. The author 
shows that a cartoon can be as politically and artistically charged (as “avant- 
garde”) as a surrealist film or a constructivist painting. 

Leslie’s project of eroding cultural hierarchies is twofold. On one hand, the 
book makes a case that animation, which typically finds itself on the “low” 
margins of cinema studies, should be considered as a culturally valuable art- 
form. Animation, far from being consigned to trivial entertainment or childish 
amusement, represents a playful realm of possibilities - a “universe of 
transformation, overturning, and provisionally” (vi). Leslie explores this realm 
of possibilities through the writings and notes of great recognized thinkers: 
Walter Benjamin, Theodor Adorno, Siegfried Kracauer, Sergei Eisenstein. By 
harnessing these writers’ distinct impressions of cartoons, Leslie shows that 
animation is worthy of critical attention. 

On the other hand, Leslie’s book also works in the opposite direction, 
redeeming the work of critical theorists for scholars of popular culture. The 
works of Adorno and Kracauer, for instance, are often dismissed by pop-culture 
scholars on the grounds of perceived old-fashioned elitism. Against such 
accusations, Leslie finds proof that even the most pessimistic among the critical 
theorists could find hope and redemption in popular cartoons. The book thus 
re-animates the writings of thinkers, whose rich and complex ideas are too 
often misunderstood. 

Like many texts on modernism and critical theory, Hollywood Flatlands is 
structured as a nostalgic narrative of utopian rise and disappointing fall. The 
first few chapters in the book link early twentieth century animation to 
important art movements and political manifestoes (Dadaism, Cubism, 
Constructivism, etc). Animation, as a process of continual erasure and re¬ 
construction, becomes a metaphor for cultural and spiritual transformation 
envisioned by modernist artists and thinkers. Moreover, animation’s suitability 
for entirely non-representational images (fantastical worlds or geometric 
shapes) is embraced by proponents of a universal visual language and 
revolutionary aesthetics. Stylistically, early animated films also paralleled many 
modern art movements, through an embrace of two-dimensional flatness, 
interplay of contrasts, and imaginative treatment of the human figure. 



Modern Times : The form of early cartoons, 
often mechanical and jittery, embodied the 
merger of human and technological 
movements found in modern factories and 
urban spaces. Both Mickey Mouse and 
Charlie Chaplin were seen as cinematic 
bodies that absorbed and transformed 
cinema’s mechanical motion. 



Minnie the Moocher, dir. Max Fleischer, 
1932, with Cab Calloway: One aspect of the 
so-called egalitarian “barbarism” of early 
cartoons that is not discussed in Leslie’s 
book is the racial and cultural tensions 
played out on the screen. For instance, early 
Fleischer films, in evoking jazz music and 



The Chain Gang, dir. Disney, 1930: Critical 
theorists were interested in the mass- 
culture and anti-bourgeois sentiments 
found in early cartoons. Early cartoons 
featured characters from the lower classes 
and had many scandalous themes; they 
often subverted hierarchies of culture and 
power. 



The Skeleton Dance, Disney, 1929, dir. 
Ub Iwerks: Early cartoons also often had 
surreal structures and encounters with 
otherworldly elements. They suggested a 
play with mortality, a dance with the 
absurd. It was a potentially revolutionary 
“barbarism” that Walter Benjamin 
admired. 



cemeteries, were drawing on black American 
culture. As such, the celebration of early 
cartoons needs to be considered within a 
critical historical context. 



Theodor Adorno argued that animation was a 
form that revelled in absurdity and violence, 
only to make workers accustomed to the 
violence thrust upon them by their 
environments. 



Already in early Disney films, like this 
episode of the Alice Comedies, we can find 
themes of labour disputes and factory 
working methods that would become major 
issues in the history of animation. 


The subversive content of popular cartoons is also noted, especially in an 
extended chapter on Walter Benjamin. Benjamin’s fascination with childhood 
play and therapeutic laughter led him to an interest in mass reception of 
animated films. In reading Benjamin, Leslie suggests that cartoons can express 
the difficult circumstances of modern life, which force the everyday person into 
a cyclical and mechanized routine, full of bittersweet gags. Animated films 
“make clear that even our bodies do not belong to us - we have alienated them 
in exchange for money, or have given parts of them up in war. The cartoons 
expose the fact that what parades as civilization is actually barbarism” (83). Yet 
in highlighting this barbarism, cartoons open up room for therapeutic energy 
and self-understanding. Moreover, when animated films show disregard for 
cultural norms and physical laws, they suggest a realm of possible changes and 
creative combinations, not unlike the imaginative realm of playful childhood. 

Alas, in keeping with other similarly dashed revolutionary hopes, animation’s 
attack on bourgeois life is rapidly stifled by political and economic forces. This 
dark turn takes place in the book’s fourth chapter, “Leni and Walt”, which 
brings together the forces of Fascist ideology (embodied in Leni Riefenstahl’s 
German films) and the rise of global capitalism (embodied in the growth of the 
Walt Disney studio). Although the historical and cultural connections made in 
this brief chapter seem tenuous at times, the theoretical links are interesting. In 
particular, the author makes a case that the world reflected in Fascist art bears 
some striking resemblances to the development of Walt Disney Studio’s 
animation style. In films from both sides, the author finds an increasing 
standardization of movement, a clinical dissection of social life, and a 
mechanization of the human body. Leslie suggests that “[f]ilm succumbs, in 
this era, it might be said, to the victory of technology over technique, or more 
precisely, technological manipulation on technical consciousness” (136). In the 
realm of animation, this victory of technology occurs when Disney’s studio 
moves away from the more fluid and inventive visuals of early cartoons, and 
begins to imitate photographic naturalism. Stunning lifelike images become 
more important than silly situations or self-mockery. The figure of Mickey 
Mouse also matures, loses many of his animalistic qualities, and finally 
becomes standardized for branding purposes. 

Long after the Nazi regime has lost power, Disney’s studio continues the 
tradition of coating political ideology in romantic imagery. Only this time, the 
ideology reflects the technological and economic triumph of unbridled 
capitalism. The works of Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer, and Siegfried 
Kracauer fit very well at this juncture, and they form the basis of the following 
two chapters in Leslie’s book. As the author shows, all three theorists had some 
connection to cartoons in general, and Disney’s studio in particular; all three 
eventually became disillusioned with the changes in film and animation they 
witnessed toward the middle of the twentieth century. They argued that 
cartoons were no longer revealing new worlds, but rather teaching submission 
and conformism. Contrary to Benjamin’s belief in therapeutic laughter, Adorno 
and Horkheimer wrote that the amusement of cartoons is nothing but the 
“worst bourgeois sadism” (178). Cartoons produced by the culture industry 
(including the animation industry) lack spontaneity and imaginative novelty. 

In betraying his earlier aesthetics of flat drawings and formal experimentation, 
Disney “violated his early avant-gardism and produced the illusion that is now 
known as Disney magic” (199). 

Siegfried Kracauer joins this line of critique, when he looks beyond the illusion 
and analyzes the exploitation of (animal) labour in Disney’s classic film 
Dumbo . Leslie uses Kracauer’s disparaging remarks on Dumbo's class relations 
to initiate her own discussion of parallel labour struggles at the Walt Disney 
Studio itself. In both realms, real and drawn, individual efforts are co-opted by 









Triumph of the Will : Leslie makes a number 
of brief historical and cultural links between 
Disney’s work in the 1940’s and the Fascist 
films of Leni Riefenstahl. She suggests that 
both were characterized by a troublesome 
appropriation of myth and a standardization 
of movement. 



Zitronen by Paul Klee: In addition to looking 
at cartoon content and movement, Leslie 
also explored the use of color and the 
animated line in animation. As a painter, Klee 
explored the use of the line in his cartoon-like 
work. 


a circus that enslaves generation after generation. 

Importantly, the problem with mid-century animation was not its popular 
appeal or “low” cultural value. On the contrary, these theorists believed that 
cartoons did not go “low” enough - they became tamed, formulaic, afraid to 
include as much mockery and barbaric absurdity as they did in their beginning. 
They lost the formal defiance and risky content that makes supposedly “low” 
cultural products so appealing and subversive in the first place. It was the 
middlebrow fare that so offended the critical theorists - the repetitive cartoons 
that tried to simulate live-action films, while parading themselves as fantasy 
realms. If these remarks seem unjustly harsh on mid-century cartoons, they 
become all too relevant in today s context of CGI trailers and comic-book 
Blockbusters. 

In the final chapters of the book, Leslie approaches the unique appeals of 
animation from two more perspectives: color and line. One chapter details the 
development of (and experiments in) color animation, which ultimately fails to 
live up to its promising potential. The other chapter focuses on Sergei 
Eistenstein, whose writings on Disney foreground the importance of the fluid 
line that characterizes drawn animation. Eisenstein considered the moving and 
jiggling lines in Disney’s cartoons to be magical, full of life and universal 
energy. As Leslie writes, even the meaning of the word animation excited the 
Russian director: 

“Breath, soul, mind, liveliness, mobility, atavism - all present in the 
most modern, flat, trivial and mass form of entertainment; and 
present in multiple ways. Cartoon drawings were animated - that 
is, they had life - indeed so much so that their bodies stretched and 
popped and twisted” (235). 

However, here, too, the story ends in disappointment, as Disneys increasing 
emphasis on flashy productions and moral tales moved away from the magical 
realm that Eisenstein so admired. 



Siegfried Krakauer was disillusioned with 
Disney and animation when he saw 
Dumbo. He argued that the film’s 
narrative suggested willing bondage to 
capitalism (as the animals end up happily 
serving the circus). 



Disney’s Fantasia marked a turning point 
for many of his enthusiasts. Although the 
film was supposed to explore visual 
music , the finished project was a 
narrative full of cute characters and 
magical vignettes that delighted in 
















inanimate household labor. 



Gerald McBoing-Boing : Although the book’s 
trajectory ends (roughly) in the 1940’s, and 
concludes on a somewhat pessimistic note, 
there is much left to be said and written 
about the links between animation and the 
avant-garde throughout the 20th century. For 
instance the work of the UPA, founded in 
opposition to Disney dominance, was 
influenced by post-WWII modern art and had 
political aspirations. 


In its entirety, Hollywood Flatlands is a complex and multi-layered discussion 
that, at times, becomes somewhat tangled and overwhelming. However, this 
seems almost deliberate, as the book leaves many tantalizing loose threads that 
can easily inspire numerous books, projects, and dissertations. The strength of 
Leslie’s work is that she carefully unpacks a number of gems, while briefly 
tracing many more paths for other writers and filmmakers. Like the best 
animated films, Leslie’s book contains shifts and transformations that demand 
repeat viewing and that engage the reader’s imagination. 

The book brings together a myriad of facts and sources, only to open up a 
number of interesting questions that remain to be addressed in today’s media 
scholarship. For instance, how can the cyclical repetitive form of cartoons - 
which can be tied to cyclical repetition of both analog and digital technologies - 
be used for transformative ends, rather than always loop back on itself? More 
to the point, how do we negotiate the line between absurd animated realms 
that actually stimulate viewer imagination, and those that only conform to 
status-quo entertainment? This latter question remains the most open in 
Leslie’s book, especially when she negotiates between Walter Benjamin’s 
optimism about Mickey Mouse and Adorno’s critiques of Disney’s famous 
creation. The paradox of how the “same materials can work comically or 
horrifically” (116) is not fully explored. [1] 

I also feel compelled to add a note of disagreement with Leslie’s conclusions in 
the book, which take on a rather pessimistic tone. Leslie is correct in 
structuring the book as a tale of animation’s rise and fall, because such a 
movement is characteristic of critical theory (and many other writings on 
modernism). However, to share in their disappointment is to ignore the 
astoundingly rich tradition of experimental animation that persists to this day. 
Far from being subsumed by the big studios, independent animation has been 
growing and breaking taboos (cultural, aesthetic, you name it) for decades. In 
the Soviet Union, for instance, the influence of Disney’s realistic style was met 
by resistance from an entire generation of innovative animators. In Canada and 
the United States, the history of groundbreaking animation has yet to be fully 
appreciated by scholars, even though it has been much appreciated by viewers. 
If there is little critical theory written on these films, it is because there were 
few “critical theorists” to write it. None of the writers profiled in Hollywood 
Flatlands wrote past the 1960’s, and the following generations of theorists have 
often neglected the “odder” interests of their predecessors. Leslie’s incredible 
book corrects this neglect, but it also reveals how much is still left to be inked- 
in by media scholars. 

Notes 

[1] For another great discussion of the dialogue between these theorists, I 
would recommend Miriam Hansen’s essay "Of Mice and Ducks: Benjamin and 
Adorno on Disney" South Atlantic Quarterly 92 (Jan. 1993): 27-61. 7 
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John Cage whispering his secret to host 
Gary Moore on CBS’s I’ve Got a Secret, 
January 1960 


Art treasures of the wasteland 


by Susan Felleman 

TV by Design: Modern Art and the Rise of Network Television by Lynn 

Spigel (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008). 392 pages. 

$27.50 

If you spend enough time on YouTube, you are occasionally given cause to revise 
your understanding of something and often that something has to do with 
American popular culture and history. I recently caught a video of John Cage 
performing his “Water Walk,” on CBS’s game show, Vve Got a Secret , in January 
i960. Now there’s cognitive dissonance for you: John Cage on a TV game show! 

If you like this kind of cognitive dissonance—the kind that turns conventional 
wisdom on its head—Lynn Spigel’s excellent book, TV by Design, is for you. In it 
you’ll learn of a visit by Jack Kerouac to the Steve Allen show in 1959; about 
Georg Olden, an African-American painter and graphic artist who was put in 
charge of all on-air art at CBS Television in 1947; that avant-garde filmmaker 
Sidney Peterson was hired by the Museum of Modern Art in 1952 to make 
experimental telefilms and oversee museum productions of art programs and 
series for commercial television; and that television commercials—“one minute 
movies”—were shown at the 1966 New York Film Festival alongside such radical 
avant-garde experiments as Tony Conrad’s earliest flicker films, collage films by 
Stan Vanderbeek, and work by Harry Smith, the Maysles, and others. 

Spigel’s well-researched and absorbing book paints a vividly revisionist picture of 
many important aspects of U.S. culture and the rise of television in the postwar 
period and is a welcome corrective to the reductive representations and fantasies 
about the U.S. “boob tube” familiar from many histories, textbooks and, 
paradoxically, from popular culture itself, as well as, more predictably, from high 
art arbiters of taste and purveyors of culture. Focusing on “the material 
relationships between television and the broader sphere of postwar visual arts,” 
(8) Spigel successfully complicates questions of taste, class, gender, art and 
entertainment, often drawing the reader’s attention to paradoxes, for instance, 
“whereas television melodramas and sitcoms associated modern art with 
scandalous femininity, commercials made special appeals to homemakers by 
acknowledging their taste for modern design” (61); or, that in the early 1960s, 
when Newton Minow delivered his “Vast Wasteland” speech, television was 
educating a generation of cinephiles through midnight movies, Ernie Kovacs was 
creating programming that was experimental and—according to many—avant- 
garde, and the Museum of Modern Art film library was organizing a retrospective, 
“Television U.S.A: 13 Seasons.” 

In her first chapter, “Hail! Modern Art: Postwar American' Painting and the Rise 
of Commercial TV,” Spigel surveys television programming in the postwar years 
through the various ways it engaged with modern art and design, from the 
frequent discussions of contemporary American art on commercial public affairs 
programs; the complex imbrications of themes of modern art, communism and 















Georg Olden, CBS Television art director 
(1945-1960), and a selection of some of his 
graphic work 


gender in episodes of TV series, such as Playhouse go, Climax!, I Led Three Lives, 
Collector's Item, Perry Mason, and The Dick van Dyke Show; the relation 
between jazz, improvisation and modernism in specials, like Duke Ellington’s “A 
Drum is a Woman”; to what she calls, “Vaudeo Modernism: Art as ‘Boffo’ 
Entertainment”—modern art as both shtick and style in variety shows. 

Spigel demonstrates the contradictions and ambivalence around TV’s 
representation of modern art in the period: for instance, the propagandistic 
possibilities of the new discourse of freedom around American action painting— 
which was a calculated riposte to the “ugly American” image—along with typically 
anti-intellectual popular suspicions that art was effete and feminine. Spigel notes 
many of the same cliches, tropes and contradictions in television narratives that I 
have observed in my own studies of U.S. movies in relation to the fine arts. 
Regarding the heated polemics around high art and mass culture by prominent 
critics of the time, including Dwight Macdonald and Clement Greenberg, Spigel 
astutely observes that 

“while abstract expressionist painting seems the direct opposite of the 
variety show’s populist 'boffo’ appeal, leading art critics valued 
precisely the same formal qualities in painting that the leading 
television critics valued in variety shows: liveness, kinesis, 
spontaneity, and presence.” 



Carl Reiner as painter Serge Carpetna and 
Dick Van Dyke ... 


And “although art critics typically deplored mass culture, such emphasis on 
liveness and spontaneity erected similar aesthetic criteria for both painting and 
television” (46-47). 

Spigel’s second and third chapters, “An Eye for Design: Corporate Art at CBS,” 
and “Setting the Stage at Television City: Modern Architecture, TV Studios, and 
Set Design,” go behind the screen and into the archives, delving into personnel 
and history of CBS Television, especially the way that design and architecture are 
part of the larger picture of media presence: 

“The rise of television as both a business and a cultural form can’t be 
understood simply through the standard accounts of sales statistics, 
network-affiliate contracts, ratings, program planning, business deals, 
and policy decisions [but] must also be considered—as it was by the 
business culture of the time—from the point of view of visual design.” 

(70-71). 

These chapters, possibly at the cost of the subtleties of the descriptive and 
hermeneutic approach in the first chapter, tend to focus on individual 
personalities: CBS Chairman William S. Paley, President Frank Stanton, creative 
director William Golden (the man behind the iconic CBS eye), graphic art director 
Georg Olden, and the architects of the network’s Los Angeles tour de force 
Television City, William C. Pereira and Charles Luckman. 


Spigel does incorporate contemporary arguments about the extent to which 
modernist design (i.e. Bauhaus and its legacy)—although often thought of as 
avant-garde—has served corporate and technocratic purposes very comfortably. 
But she portrays a range of attitudes toward both, from Golden—a left-leaning 
humanist who favored socially conscious representational imagery, such as that 
by his friend Ben Shahn, to abstract art—to ad-man and business mogul cum 
architect Luckman, whose career perfectly illustrates the equation between high 









...in “October Eve” episode of The Dick Van 
Dyke Show, originally aired April 8, 1964. 
Here with Mary Tyler Moore. 


modernist design and late capitalism. An illuminating section of chapter three 
(which certainly would have benefited from a better illustration program) deals 
with the construction of Television City in the light of Beatriz Colomina’s claim 
that “modern architecture is a form of media.” Spigel characterizes the building’s 
glass curtain wall as like a television screen, and notes the media properties of its 
dynamic and vast “interior flexibility”: structurally moveable surfaces, 
demountable walls, and expandable studios in which twenty-eight hours of live 
programming per week could be performed and shot. Spigel also tells the 
fascinating side story of an elaborate, interactive, architectural model of 
Television City that debuted at Waldorf-Astoria’s Starlight Room upon 
completion of the CBS complex in May of 1952, and then toured department 
stores across the east, playing to SRO crowds amounting to over five million. 



CBS Television City (designed by Pereira Inside the TV City control room, 1956 
and Luckman Associates), 1952 



Constructivist skeletal sets were not unusual 
on variety shows and revues like Tonight 
with Belafonte (CBS, December 10, 1959), a 
show included in the Museum of Modern 
Art’s 1962 exhibition, Television USA: 13 
Seasons. 


Chapter 4, “Live From New York—It’s MoMA!: Television, The Housewife, and 
the Museum of Modern Art,” probably contains Spigel’s most significant 
contribution to rewriting the history of postwar art and media. A complex account 
of the vicissitudes of this major institution’s relationship to mass media, it centers 
on MoMA’s “Television Project.” Begun in 1952 and conducted under auspices of 
avant-garde filmmaker Sidney Peterson, with Douglas Macagy, the project’s aims 
were to impact policy around commercial and educational television and the arts; 
to develop production techniques and commercial productions, and to create an 
archive consistent with MoMA’s film library. The evidence suggests that female 
patronage was intimately associated with MoMA’s approach to media, not 
without a certain amount of institutional anxiety, and that—somewhat 
surprisingly, in hindsight—this institutional arbiter of taste was skeptical of public 
television, favoring a commercial approach. Spigel’s careful excavation of the 
MoMA television archives allows her to draw some of her most salient 
conclusions. She concludes, 

“The case of MoMA asks us to rethink the binary logic that pits 
television against art, domesticity against publicness, and 
entertainment against education.” 


Toward the end of this invaluable chapter, Spigel recounts the rise of video art in 
the 1970s and the deeply paradoxical way that it impacted the contemporary art 





































CBS President Frank Stanton at the New 
York Building, 1966 



Lou Dorfsman, CBS Senior Vice President 
and Creative Director for Marketing 
Communications and Design, with his 
Gastrotypographicalassemblage (completed 
1966), a 8 x 33 foot wall of varied hand- 
milled wood type used to list all the foods 
offered to patrons in the CBS Building 
cafeteria. 


world’s approach to media, along with MoMA’s. Video art was elevated to 
museum-art status 

“largely through assertions of its difference not just from television’s 
commercialism, but also from television’s domestic, everyday, 
feminine status...[and] degraded television by aligning it with 
femininity and the home.” 

The crucibles in which gender and power came to be connected to media, “high” 
and “low,” make for absorbing and at times disturbing reading. Discerning 
patterns in the politics of institution, gendered patronage, and art world 
discourse, Spigel joins the likes of Martha Rosier and Marita Sturken in 
deconstructing the already canonical myths of the origins of video art, demanding 
that we reexamine assumptions about art and media history.Til f open notes in 
new windowl Spigel asserts: 

“If we now widely regard TV as art’s opposite, this isn’t a natural 
conclusion nor is it based solely on social distinctions of 'taste.' 

Instead, these commonsense taste distinctions are also the product of 
concrete historical struggles among institutions and industries that 
fought for power over visual culture and its publics.... for cultural 
critics, this case suggests a need to reconceptualize the historical 
relations among entertainment and education, domesticity and public 
culture, femininity and modernism, television and art” (177). 

After these powerful conclusions, the somewhat narrower foci of the remaining 
three chapters threaten to be a bit of a letdown—and Ernie Kovacs and Andy 
Warhol, the subjects of Chapters 5, “Silent TV: Ernie Kovacs and the Noise of 
Mass Culture” and 7, “Warhol TV: From Media Scandals to Everyday Boredom”— 
are familiar figures, although Spigel has new things to say about both. But 
Chapter 6, “One-Minute Movies: Art Cinema, Youth Culture, and TV Commercials 
in the 1960s,” is especially interesting and significant for its rich depiction of a 
phase of New York cultural history in which Madison Avenue was in bed—so to 
speak—and at cinematheques and cafes with experimental filmmakers and other 
postwar bohemian and counter cultural elements and its intervention in 
conventional narratives about the 1960s. 



















The Mister Magoo gallery in UPA: Form in 
the Animated Cartoon, an exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art, Summer 1955 



Up Madison Ave. 



"PUTNEY 

SWOPE" 


The Truth and Soul Movie 


Andy Warhol in a TDK commercial, 1982 


Poster for Putney Swope, Robert Downey’s 
1969 satire of Madison Avenue 


Spigel details the extent of the influence of the international art cinema, as well as 
American experimentalism on television advertising in the 1960s, describing an 
array of TV commercials, many of which came to be shown at film festivals 
alongside less mercantile and ideologically suspect cinema. This chapter draws a 
multifaceted picture of the art-commerce circuit, acknowledging, as Thomas Crow 
put it, a relationship that “could be described as a necessary brokerage between 
high and low, in which the avant-garde serves as a kid of research and 
development arm of the culture industry,”[2] but Spigel also complicates the most 
reductive iterations of this view by scrutinizing issues of female spectatorship and 
detailing movements away from commerce, for instance the work of “advertiser 
gone media rebel” Fred Mogubgub and Robert Downey’s spoof, Putney Swope. 



Ernie Kovacs and Barbara Loden on the 
Ernie Kovacs Special, 1957, photographed 
by Ralph Morse for Life magazine 





From a “one-minute movie,” a 1960s 
Volkswagen Beetle commercial with floating 
camera and eerie sound, reminiscent of 
Bergman’s or Fellini’s dream sequences 


Spigel’s is bottom up scholarship. For this study she read a formidable body of 
literature, looked at a lot television, and visited many archives (there are 61 pages 
of notes). References to theory are pointed and economically distributed, always 


















supporting her conclusions rather than driving them, and represent impressive 
disciplinary range: from Walter Benjamin (of course!) to Thomas Crow, Andreas 
Huyssen, Paul Virilio, Stuart Hall, and Miriam Hansen, among others. Spigel’s is 
a major, interdisciplinary contribution to the histories of media, art, design, 
popular and visual culture, one that more than achieves its goal to contribute to a 
television history that sees the medium’s import in its fusion of “entertainment, 
art, and the everyday.” 

Go to notes page 
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Notes 


1. Martha Rosier, “Video: Shedding the Utopian Moment,” and Marita 
Sturken, “Paradox in the Evolution of an Art Form: Great Expectations and 
the Making of a History,” in Illuminating Video: An Essential Guide to Video 
Art, edited by Doug Hall and Sally Jo Fifer (New York: Aperture, 1990). 
[return to text] 

2. Thomas Crow, “Modernism and Mass Culture in the Visual Arts,” Modern 
Art in the Common Culture (New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1996), 35. 
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Maya Deren in Meshes of the Afternoon. 



Pierre Vallieres by Joyce Wieland. 


Resources: 

studying the media avant-garde 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

The technological fact of digital copies and the ease of circulating such 
copies on the internet and DVDs drastically changes our potential 
understanding of and study of experimental film and video. In a survey 
article on books about avant-garde film that I wrote in 1975,1 remarked: 

“Living in Chicago last summer, I could read about the avant- 
garde a lot more easily than I could see avant-garde films. This 
says something: that few people on this continent except in 
Manhattan, and perhaps the San Francisco Bay area, have 
access to avant-garde films (or, if you prefer: underground, 
experimental, personal, lyrical, or specificities like New 
American Cinema, or structural film, or names from Deren to 
Wieland). Except for a few little pockets of aficionados who 
screen experimental films—often short lived groups—hardly 
anyone can readily or really see such films, study them, 
appreciate them.” 

TReading and Thinking about the Avant-garde." Jump Cut 

nfL_ 6 _(Mar.-Apr. 1975), PP- 21-25.] 

Thus, I attributed the steady production of writing about the 
experimental media world as a compensation for being deprived of the 
loved object. At that time, both in classrooms and in self-education, few 
people who were interested in avant-garde media could regularly see any 
of it, and certainly almost no one had the chance to actually study 
individual films. Although the post war New American Cinema movement 
of independent artisan filmmaking achieved a certain status in the art 
world and in film academic study by the late 1960s, only those in large 
urban areas in the United States could experience experimental work on a 
weekly or even monthly basis. The establishment of a canon of significant 
work by major figures gradually took place with successive issues of Film 
Culture, attention to new work in annual festivals, the establishment of 
distribution coops such as Canyon Cinema and the New York Filmmakers 
Coop, and recognition of film as a valid art form in art schools and 
universities. This gave a tangible presence to experimental work in film, 
and then in its shadow, video. 


However because film prints were rare and expensive (even if technically 
reproducible) artists and enthusiasts depended on attending screenings 
to see work, and then only seeing these formally complex and innovative 









Luis Bunuel's L'Age d'Or. 



From the Criterion DVD, By Brakhage, 
curated by Fred Camper. 


works once. A few schools purchased a few prints of “classic” works that 
could be viewed more than once, but even then careful frame-by-frame 
analysis was a rare experience. This produced some anomalous 
situations. Those who had seen a lot automatically had the “cultural 
capital” to push their views and agendas. And the field was still small 
enough by 1975 or so, finite enough, that some people in key places 
(geographically such as New York City and San Francisco; programmers, 
reviewers, teachers, filmmakers, and other tastemakers and gatekeepers) 
could actually and honestly claim to have seen almost everything worth 
seeing. This also led to inadvertent, calculated, and deliberate exclusion. 
A boy’s club atmosphere often ignored women’s creative work. New York 
was often blind to filmmaking from the West Coast, the Midwest, and the 
South. Work from abroad was only recognized when the makers actually 
spent time residing in the United States or frequently visiting New York, 
in particular. And films were often erratically available, even for those 
who had cosmopolitan access. Bunuel’s L’Age d’Or existed in the United 
States as a print in the 1960s, but it was a single print owned by a 
collector who would show it only when paid not only for the rental but for 
him to travel with the print. Filmmakers could remove their prints from 
circulation (which Jack Smith did several times), or a print could be 
accidentally damaged beyond sensible repair and the maker could be 
strapped for funds to have another print struck. Since 16mm was the 
norm, regular 8mm and Super 8mm were dismissed by and large. And 
video was often ignored or overlooked or scorned as aesthetically, 
formally and technically inferior to film. 

Often a filmmaker had only one print to circulate, and submission to 
festivals (important for gaining national recognition) meant sending that 
one print to a festival months in advance, during which time it was tied 
up. Then on to another festival. (It is only in the past few years that many 
film festivals have finally accepted the idea of pre-screening work sent in 
digital format.) The circulation of new work even among a coterie, except 
for the big name superstar makers, took several years. Even if a maker 
had a print they could travel with, they had to go from place to place as a 
visiting artist, trying to set up bookings in advance and typically getting a 
small fee. Crash pad accommodations were the norm, and travel was 
definitely not a way to make money, as essential as it was for building 
one’s reputation. On the other hand, this also fostered a bohemian 
camaraderie and chance to be the exotic visitor to small town college 
communities. 


The change to digital copies and their wide circulation has forever 
changed the game. While it would be peculiar to claim this is as 
significant as the Gutenberg revolution, the parallels are significant. Just 
as the change from one-off manuscript copies to mass reproduced print 
materials allowed for the wide circulation of written materials, especially 
in book form, the possibility of video copies changed who had access to 








Fuses by Carolee Schneeman. 



Kino's DVD collections. 


experimental media and how they could see it and study it. For students, 
aspiring media makers in particular, this opened vast possibilities. One 
could actually see, and repeatedly witness, the editing techniques of a 
Maya Deren or Stan Brakhage film. Details and textures, contrasts and 
repetitions became recognizable. Nuance and suggestion stood revealed 
under close study. You didn’t have to live in a cosmopolitan center to 
experience the range of experimental work and its history. This was a 
powerful addition to an artist’s knowledge and also democratically 
expanded access to the experimental world. 

Of course there was resistance. Film purists (especially those who had 
already acquired their cultural capital) scorned video copies as technically 
vastly inferior and affirmed that only projected film was aesthetically 
valid. Even when people pointed out that the often color faded, damaged 
and distressed prints circulated by the co-ops, or ones well worn from 
years of classroom projection, were noticeably flawed compared to a nice 
video copy, the purists held to their positions. Even when Brakhage 
released some copies of his films on VHS, most purists ignored that. 

Other odd results of the format change included attempts in the co-ops to 
police video distribution, and curiosities such as Carolee Schneeman’s 
silent film Fuses being released on VHS video with a soundtrack (ocean 
waves) because “you can’t have silent video or people think their TV is 
broken.” 

In the past decade we’ve seen a surge in the availability of “classic” avant- 
garde works as well as much more availability of individual artist’s works. 
One source is carefully made DVDs with a high technical standard (some 
examples follow below). Another is online distribution either by 
streaming (a relatively new and still developing practice) and web 
accessible videos. While online delivery is often deeply compromised in 
terms of quality, it does give some access to people around the world who 
would otherwise never have seen many works. And even if considered just 
a “sketch” or “reminder” or “promise” of what the actual theatrical filmic 
or HD video projection experience would be, it vastly expands the 
possibilities for understanding and appreciating the media avant-garde. 


It is now possible to get a good self-education in avant-garde media by 
using DVD and internet resources, along with some useful survey books. 
I’d suggest starting with some of these books, and viewing the films as 
you read about them. 


• Rees, A. L. A History of Experimental Film and Video: From the 
Canonical Avant-Garde to Contemporary British Practice. 

London: British Film Institute, 1999. An accessible and clear survey 
of the major figures, trends, and styles. The later section of the book 
concentrates on the UK. The best starting point overview. 




Seven DVD set curated by Anthology Film 
Archives. 



Rose Hobart by Joseph Cornell. 



Sanctus by Barbara Hammer, distributed by 


• Sitney, P. Adams. Visionary Film: The American Avant-Garde, 
1943-2000. (Third Edition) Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002. 
Provides the more or less standard canon of US experimental film 
that many others have subsequently revised, critiqued, and 
elaborated since its first publication in the mid 1970s. The Third 
Edition tries to bring it up to the present, with slightly spotty 
results. 

• Horak, Jan-Christopher, ed. Lovers of Cinema: The First American 
Film Avant-Garde, 1919-1945. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1995. An excellent survey of early US experimental film. [Full 
Disclosure: I have an essay in this book.] 

• Blaetz, Robin, ed. Women's Experimental Cinema. Durham NC 
Duke University Press, 2007. An superb addition to the field, 
offering a corrective to the often male dominated canon, written by 
some of the leading figures in studying experimental cinema. [Full 
disclosure: I have an essay in this book.] 

• MacDonald, Scott. A Critical Cinema: Interviews with Independent 
Filmmakers. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988, ff. 
MacDonald's interviews are models of careful preparation and 
thoughtful discussion. There are now 5 volumes in the series: 1 
(1988), 2 (1992), 3 (1998), 4 (2005), 5 (2006). Many people find 
interviews especially informative about experimental work. In 
contrast to the all-to-often published puff pieces and log rolling for 
one’s friends found in avant-garde coteries, MacDonald’s interviews 
get to the deeper questions. 

A full bibliography isn’t possible here, but the above titles will get anyone 
started. In a subsequent piece I will try to do justice to the experimental 
and artist’s video tradition. 

Avant-garde on DVD 

The relatively high quality image and sound of DVDs compared to VHS 
consumer format video was a game changer for the broader and more 
democratic distribution and exhibition of avant-garde films. In the United 
States, at least, right now anyone can get a good basic education in the 
history of the US avant-garde by watching DVDs which are often available 
by commercial sources such as Netflix and Blockbuster, or public and 
college library collections. 

Kino Video fhttp://www.kino.com/video/index.php) offers three 
anthologies of experimental work. Avant-Garde: Experimental Cinema 
ofthe 1920s and 30s , a two disk set, includes European silent era classics 











such as Duchamp’s Anemic Cinema, Leger and Murphy’s Ballet 
Mechanique, and Hans Richter’s Ghosts Before Breakfast, as well as work 
by US makers such as Strand and Sheeler’s Manhatta, Watson and 
Weber’s Lot in Sodom, and Man Ray’s Return to Reason. 



DVD set from National Film Preservation 
Foundation. 


1 



Fuji by Robert Breer. 


Volume Two ranges from Maas, Geography of the Body, Menken’s Visual 
Variations on Noguchi, and Brakhage’s The Way to the Shadow Garden 
to a rare French work by the Lettrist leader Isou, inspiration for the 
Situationists, the feature length Venom and Eternity. 

The third volume in the anthology series collects some newly restored 
films from George Eastman House such as the Bute-Nemeth Tarantella 
and Murphy’s Danse Macabre as well as Peterson’s The Lead Shoes and 
Maas’s early gay themed Image in the Snow. 

Other essentials in the Kino series are Bunuel’s L’Age d’or and Dziga 
Vertov’s The Man with the Movie Camera. 

Anthology Film Archives f http: / /www.anthologyfilmarchives .org/l 
helped sponsor a major touring retrospective of Unseen Cinema: Early 
American Avant-Garde Film 1894-1941 which was subsequently released 
on DVDs. Some purists criticized the massively inclusive collection for 
gaining quantity (19 hours, 155 films), at the expense of quality, but the 
expansiveness is justified by the need to actually gain a broad view of the 
territory. The collection ranges from Leyda’s A Bronx Morning (1931) to 
Vorkapich montage sequences from Hollywood films, and includes Mary 
Ellen Bute’s light abstractions, Cornell’s appropriated footage films, and 
left wing experiments from the 1930s. 

The National Film Preservation Foundation has collected an anthology of 
restored works in its box set Treasures IV: American Avant Garde Film, 
1947-1986. Included are animation by Harry Smith and Robert Breer, 
Chick Strand’s Fake Fruit Factory, Frampton’s (nostalgia) and 
Maclaine’s The End. 

The zenith of DVD experimental anthologies, Criterion Collection’s By 
Brakhage vol. 1 and vol. 2 gathers most of the key works by the prolific 
master of experimental film. The result is absolutely essential to knowing 
what shaped the field. And it is beautifully produced with DVD extras and 
notes that add immense value to the films themselves. 

Some individual artists have supervised the transfer of their films to DVD, 
and these are often available with some searching around. For example, 
Canyon Cinema sells two collections of work by Bruce Baillie both to 
institutions and to individuals (at a lower rate for private viewing). 
Includes these classics ( Quixote, Castro Street, Mass, Valentine de las 
Sierras, All My Life). It is sometimes possible to deal directly with film 
artists to see if they have DVD copies of their work to sell. Typically rates 
for institutions are much higher than for individuals. And some makers 
interpret all such inquiries as opportunities to sell to collectors, as the 
mainstream fine art world does, with corresponding high prices. 


The French distributor Re-voir fhttp:/ /re-voir.com /1 sells a wide range of 
DVDs of European and North American filmmakers. Sales are in Euros, 
and the DVDs are in PAL format, requiring a multi-format DVD player. 


Go to page 2 
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Online experimental 

Today a fairly generous amount of experimental work appears online in 
vastly uneven formats. On the one hand amateur enthusiasts place some 
materials up in streaming formats, which disappear quickly because of 
copyright or content problems (often sexual censorship). They can be 
found relatively easily with keyword searches on Google Video or 
YouTube and other sites by the name of the artist. These are often the 
most likely to be exceptionally poor versions of the original: blurry, out of 
focus, partial, etc. Some examples: a version of Michael Snow’s famous 
Wavelength, which starts at about the halfway point of the 45 min film 
and is badly out of focus, can’t give you any good feel for the original. 
However, if you’ve never seen it as a theatrically exhibited print, it might 
be useful as a kind of “note” to get some sense of what critics are talking 
about. Similarly, Ernie Gehr’s Serene Velocity is (sometimes) available in 
a truncated version that is atrociously bad. The effect of the original 
depends on seeing it as a high-resolution image. 

On the other hand, some artists have chosen to put their work up in some 
form online, and one of the best sites is UbuWeb, which respects the 
intentions of the artists and makes available the best possible versions in 
online form (which the Ubu folks admit is of limited quality). In contrast, 
YouTube and similar outfits, often have posted items which are partial, 
mislabelled, fragmentary, and erroneously attributed. So, viewer beware: 
try to check the authenticity of what you find there. 

What to do? First, try to ascertain if what you are seeing is close to the 
original artist’s intentions for the work, and what limits the online format 
has for viewing. As much as we might be moving to a time when many 
people see no difference between a 70mm theatrical presentation of the 
original Star Wars, say, and having a scene on their iPhone, the original 
makers certainly did think that the aesthetic and material characteristics 
of film were essential to what effect the final work would have in 
screening. Second, don’t make any definitive statements, judgments, or 
evaluations, about the work you’ve seen online until you can see the 
original (or at least a quality DVD version of it). 


UbuWeb 


http://www.uhu.com/fi1m/ also http://uhu.com/ 

“UbuWeb is pleased to present dozens of avant-garde films & videos for 
your viewing pleasure. However, it is important to us that you realize that 
what you will see is in no way comparable to the experience of seeing 
these gems as they were intended to be seen: in a dark room, on a large 
screen, with a good sound system and, most importantly, with a roomful 







Man Ray's La Retour de la raison. 


of warm, like-minded bodies.” 

With that caveat, UbuWeb hosts an astonishing number and variety of 
experimental films and videos.” The Ubu home page reveals the site is 
also a major source for information on experimental writing, music, 
ethnopoetics, outsider art, etc. 

1. Early experimental film on UbuWeb: a 
sampler 


Viking Eggeling 


http://www.ubu.com/fi1m/eggeling.html 



Germaine Dulac's The Seashell and the 
Clergyman. 


Diagonale Symphonie, 1924, 7 min. Early pure animation; the screen as a 
canvas in motion. 

Man Ray 

http://www.ubu.com/film/ray.html 

Works from the 1920s by the US photographer living in Paris. 

Luis Bunuel, 

http://www.ubu.com/fi1m/bunue1.htm1 

Un Chien andalou, 1929. Landmark surrealist film, made with Salvador 
Dali. 


Marcel Duchamp 

http://www.ubu.com/film/dnchamp.html 

Anemic Cinema, 1926, 7 min. 

Lazio Moholy-Nagy 
http://www.ubu.com/film/moholy.html 

Lightplay (excerpt). Film of a light sculpture that foreshadows later film 
and digital experiments. 

Germaine Dulac 


http://www.ubu.com/film/dulac.html 

The Seashell and the Clergyman, 1926. A remarkable French surrealist 
work by Dulac based on Antonin Artaud’s scenario. Artaud denounced 
the film as misrepresenting his intentions. Feminists have come to the 
rescue, showing the qualities and integrity of Dulac’s work. 

Hans Richter 


http://www.ubu.com/fi1m/richter.html 










Richter, like Maholy-Nagy, worked in both abstract forms and socially 
oriented work in Weimar Germany. When the Nazis came to power, 
Richter had to flee; his films were destroyed by the Nazis as “decadent.” 



Rain by Joris Ivens. 


Joris Ivens 

http: / / www.uhu.com/ film / ivens.html 

Rain and The Bridge. Ivens is best known as a documentary filmmaker, 
these two lyrical pieces are from the 1920s. 

Joseph Cornell 

http://www.uhu.com/film/cornell.html 

Rose Hobart, 1936. Master of collage film, Cornell shows his personal 
bent in appropriation. 

Dziga Vertov 


http://www.uhu.com/fi1m/vertov.htm1 


Kino-Eye and Three Songs of Lenin. The Soviet documentary filmmaker 
in full experimental form. 


2. Mid 20th century US avant-garde 


Maya Deren 

http://www.ubu.com/film/deren.html 







The best known and pioneering artist filmmaker other generation. 

Sidney Peterson 

http://www.ubu.com/film/peterson.htm1 
The Lead Shoes (1949). Whacky and spontaneous film expression. 

Marie Menken 

http://www.ubu.com/fi1m/menken.html 

Menken’s mastery of the handheld camera and in-camra editing inspired 
a generation, especially Brackhage. Visual Variations on Noguchi (1945), 
Glimpse of the Garden i 1QR7). Arabesquefor Kenneth Anger (1958-61), 
Go! Gol Gol (1962-1964). 

Storm De Hirsch 

http://www.nhn.com/film/de hirsch.html 

Peyote Queen 0065! recently restored and made available establishes De 
Hirsch’s creative genius. 

Hy Hirsch 

http://www.uhu.com/fi1m/h1rsch come closer.html 

Come Closer, 1952 (animation). Hirsch was the cameraman on Peterson’s 
The Cage; only recently has his work been available again. 

Harry Smith 

http://video.goog1e.com/videoplay?docid= 

-2c;8^8822io8o22i772&q=harry+smith8d:otal=ii72 

&start=o8mum=io&so=o8dype=search&plindex=i 

Early Abstractions (film) also related videos in the series. Smith showed 
these works with different (non-synch) soundtracks, including to “Meet 
the Beatles.” The latter was withdrawn due to copyright, but you could 
always watch the film while playing the album. 

3. The Beats 

Alfred Leslie and Robert Frank 

Pull My Daisy. Allan Ginsberg and friends in a Jack Kerouac scripted 
film. 

http://www.ubu.com/film/leslie.html 

The Last Clean Shirt (by Leslie). 

Robert Frank 

Photos: Google image search. 

On Youtube: Kerouac, Ginsberg, and Friends in NY. 
















Pull My Daisy by Alfred Leslie and Robert 
Frank. 


On Youtube—various excerpts from his Rolling Stones film, Cocksucker 
Blues. 

William S. Burroughs 

http://www.nbn.com/film/hnrronghs.html 

The novelist did some work in film in collaboration with Anthony Balch 
and Brion Grysin. 

4. New American Cinema (60s-70s) 

Shirley Clarke 


http://www.uhu.com/fi1m/c1arke.html 


Shorts fiQc;‘t-iQ82l. A survey of short films by US independent filmmaker 
Shirley Clarke (1919-1997). 



Bridges by Shirley Clarke. 


Films include, "A Dance in the Sun" (1954), a portrait of dancer Daniel 
Nagrin; "A Moment in Love" (1957); "Bridges Go-Round" (1959) with two 
alternative soundtracks, one electronic music by Louis and Bebe Barron, 
the other jazz by Teo Macero; "A Scary Time" (i960) produced by 
UNICEF with a soundtrack by Peggy Glanville-Hicks; "Savage / Love" and 
"Tongues" (1981-82), a collaboration with Sam Shepard and Joseph 
Chaiken. 

Jonas Mekas 

http://jonasmekasfilms.com/diary/ 

Mekas distributes his best known work on DVDs via Re-voir, com, but his 
website has lots of items to share. 

Carolee Schneeman 

http://www.uhu.com/fi1m/schneeman.html 


Fuses (in 10 min parts). YouTube. 


Taylor Mead 



Fake Fruit Factory by Chick Strand. 


http: //www.uhu.com/papers/mead 

tavlor-movies revo1ntion.html 


The Movies are a Revolution (1963). The famous actor/poet comments 
on his roles. 

Ron Rice 

http://www.uhu.com/papers/ 

rice ron-ahsurd movies.pdf 

Absurd Movies. Rice comments on his films. 
http://www.ubu.com/film/rice.html 





















The Queen of Sheba Meets the Atom Man, 1963,110 minutes, black & 
white. 

Ken Jacobs 

http://www.ubu.com/film/j acobs.html 
Blonde Cobra and Little Stabs of Happiness. 

Fluxus 

http://www.nhn.com/film/flnxfilm.html 

37 short Fluxus Films. Fluxus was more inspired by European Dada 
intentions than the New American Cinema line of development, and it 
encompassed objects and events as well as films. 

Yoko Ono 

http://www.ubu.com/film/ono.html 

Fly and several of her Fluxus films. 

George Landow (aka Owen Land) 
http://www.ubu.com/fi1m/1andow.html 

RemedialReading. Comprehension . 1970 

Film in Which There Appear Edge Lettering ■ Sprocket Holes. Dirt 

Eartjcles Etc.. 1065-66 

Landow was associated with Fluxus. 


5. Structural film 



Hollis Frampton 


http://www.ubu.com/fi1m/frampton.html 

Zorns Lemma, 1970, 59 min. A classic structural film. 


Ernie Gehr 


http://www.ubu.com/film/gehr.html 

Shift 


Peter Rose 


Nostalgia by Hollis Frampton. 


http://www.ubu.com/film/rose.html 
Extremely witty and accomplished structural work. 


6. Animation 


John Whitney 












YouTube 



The Pressures of the Text by Peter Rose. 


• Catalog, 1961 

• Arabesques, 1975 

The Whitneys and Jordan Belson pioneered early (analog) computer 
graphic animation. Very little of their work is available online. 

Oskar Fishinger 

Various works of this pioneer of artistic animation are available online in 
uneven forms and titles. Recent DVDs are a better choice 


Robert Breer 


http://www.ubu.com/fi1m/breer.html 

• A Man and his Dog out for Air 

• 69 

• Swiss Army Knife with Rats and Pigeons 

• LMNO 

• Fuji 

Ed Emschwiller 


http://www.nbn.com/film/emshwiller.html 

Sunstone and Thanatopsis. Emschwiller pioneered digital computer 
animation. 

Paul Glabicki 

http://www.ubu.com/film/g1abicki.htm1 

Amazing animation. 

7. More recent U.S. avant-garde 

Abigail Child 

http://www.ubu.com/film/child.html 

• Mayhem, 1987, 20 min. 

• Perils, 1986, 5 min. 

• Mercy, 1989,10 min. 

Child’s intense work combines found footage with original dramatic work. 

Henry Hills 

http://www.nbn.com/film/hins.html 


money. 








8. Post-WW2 European avant-garde 



Abigail Child. 



Les Maitres fous by Jean Rouch. 


In his well-known essay on the “Two Avant Gardes” of the 60s and 70s, 
Peter Wollen identified a US trend which was more personal (and less 
political) and a European trend which was more political. See the 
reconsideration in this issue of Jump Cut by David Andrews. 

Dziga Vertov Group (collective of Jean-Luc Godard, Jean-Pierre 
Gorin, and others) 


http://www.nbn.com/film/dziga vertov.html 

• Vladimir and Rosa 

• Pravda 

• Wind from the East 

• Struggles in Italy 


Following the May ’68 political uprising in France, for a while Godard 
worked collectively in extremely militant films combining avant garde 
techniques and heavy duty political content. For a useful intro to Wind 
From the East, Julia Lesage’s article: 


http://www.ejumpcut.org/archive/ 
on 1 inessays/JCo 4 fo 1 der/Windfrom Ea.st.html 


Guy Debord 


http://www.ubu.com/film/debord.html 


Society of the Spectacle, 1973. Debord headed a group called The 
Situationists who advanced a radical critique of modern society and 
culture which influenced many thinkers and artists. They were preceeded 
by the Lettrists, who are also represented on UbuWeb (see Isou in 
particular) 


Harun Farocki 


http://www.ubu.com/film/farocki.html 

Inextinguishable Fire, 1969. German director Farocki has long made 
politically motivated films that critique how images are used by the 
dominant culture. 


Robert Kramer 








http://www.uhu.com/fi1m/kramer.htm1 


Ice, 1969. A US maker who was better known in Europe than at home, 
Kramer represents one strain of the US New Left of the 60s. In this 
dramatic fiction, he anticipates a near-future where urban guerillas fight 
the system by forcing middle class people to watch “revolutionary” films 
at gunpoint. (I’m not kidding.) 

Jean Rouch 

http://www.ubu.com/film/rouch.html 

Les Maitresfous, 1955. French maker of over too documentary films, 
Rouch is recognized as a pioneer in creating new approaches to film. 

Groupe Medvedkine 

Nouvelle Societe no. 7,1969. Following the May 68 events in France, a 
collective made this and other activist propaganda films. Left filmmaker 
Chris Marker was the leading light in the group. 

Chris Marker 

http://www.dai1ymotion.com/video/xihicj 

chris-marker-lettre-de-siherie shortfilms 


A famous short section of his film Letter From Siberia in which different 
voice-overs and music give completely different interpretations of the 
same footage. 

Jean-Luc Godard and Anne-Marie Mieville 

http://www.nhn.com/film/godard mielvi11e.html 

France/tour/detour/deux/enfants, color, sound. Godard and Mieville 
made several highly politicized and highly experimental works for French 
television. The avant-garde “film essay” at its high point. 

9. Queer experimental cinema 

Kenneth Anger 

Various works by Kenneth Anger can be found with a Google or Yahoo 
Video search. If you’re really hardy, you can try a download at 
http://greylodge.org/gpc/ 

Jean Genet, 

http://www.ubu.com/film/genet.html 

Un Chant d’Amour 1950, 25 min. The available prints in the US are 
deterioriated, so this is actually a better viewing choice. 

Jack Smith 

http://www.nbn.com/film/smith jack.html 











• Scotch tape 

• Normal Love 

• Flaming Creatures 


Un Chant d amour by Jean Genet. Smith and his estate have been in extreme contention by rival groups and 

interests since his death, which is doubtless just what this ornery 
iconoclast wanted. 


George Kuchar 

http://www.ubu.com/film/kuchar.html 

• Hold me while I’m Naked 

• I, an Actress 

• The Mongreloid 

Jerry Tartaglia 

http://www.ubu.com/film/tartaglia.html 

Ecce Homo, 1989, 7 min. A gay film, based in part on Genet’s film cut 
against contemporary commercial gay porn 

10. Some Latin American work 


Santiago Alverez 

http://www.youtube.com/watch7v-2E432cT5V3c 

No w. Cuba’s major documentary maker in one of his most famous 
experimental pieces, a reflection on race in the United States. 

http://video.goog 1 e.com/videoplay 7 docid 

=-3R3Q88Q433c;248i26Q6&q=%22santiago+ 

alvarez%22&total=2Q&start=o&num 

=io&so=o&type=search&plindex=2 

Hanoi, Martes 13. Visually poetic film celebrating the North Vietnam side 
of the Indochina war. 

Fernando Birri 

http://video.goog1e.com/videoplay?docid= 

00516064348506706758^= 

fernado+hirri&total=8&start=o& 

num=io8rso=o8riype=search8rp1index=2 













Tire Die. One of the founding films of the New Latin American cinema, 
this social protest piece shows Argentine poor children who risk their 
lives to beg train passengers to toss them some coins. 

Online writings on the avant-garde 

Gene Youngblood’s classic book, Expanded Cinema (400+ pages!) 
http://www.uhu.com/historical/younghlood/index.html 

Stan Brakhage — two essays by Paul Arthur 

http://www.criterion.com/asp/in focus essay 

■asp?id=i 3 &eid= 3 io 

http://www.criterion.com/asp/in focus essay. 

asp?id=it&eid=2QQ 

Fred Camper — this extremely productive critic has many key essays 
online. Reading them all is a terrific education in thinking about 
experimental media. 

www.fredcamper.com 

Other online resources on the avant-garde 

Center for Visual Music 

http://www.centerforvisualmusic.org/ 

A rich and deep site dedicated to visual music, experimental animation 
and avant-garde media. Many links to artist’s pages, articles, etc. 

Lux Online 

http://www.luxonline.org.uk/ 

A site dedicated to British film/video artists with streaming clips, 
writings, etc. There’s a useful history of international avant-garde film up 
to about 1970. After that only Britain is really considered. Among the 
better known makers who have clips here: Liz Rhodes, Vivienne Dick, 
Malcolm Legrice, Issac Julien, Chris Welsby, Peter Gidal, Laura Mulvey 
and Peter Wollen, Anthony McCall. 

Tank TV 

http: //www.tank.tv/ archive.php 

An online art gallery. In the archive are clips and some whole works from 
Ken Jacobs, and others. 

http://www.tank.tv/index.php 

Gives material from the current show. 

Canyon Cinema 












Scott MacDonald 



The Life and Times of an Independent Film Distributor 



http: / / www.canyoncinema.com/ 

San Francisco based Canyon is a pioneer cooperative for 3500+ 
independent films, storing and renting them (and saving individual 
filmmakers the effort to distribute rental work). In addition to renting 
16mm films, they sell videotapes and DVDs of avant-garde cinema. Their 
online catalogue is especially useful since they often have short 
descriptions of the films (prepared by the makers). Scholar Scott 
MacDonald has just published his history of Canyon. 

New York Filmmakers Coop 

http://www.fi1m-makerscoop.com/ 

Like Canyon, this is a co-op created in 1962 to distribute avant-garde film, 
with over 5000+ titles. At the moment, they are struggling to stay in their 
space or find an alternative, a genuine problem of urban real estate and 
conflicting art groups’ agendas. Again, the catalogue is invaluable. 

Canadian Filmmakers Distribution Centre 

http://www.cfmdc.org/ 

Canada's major non-commercial distributor and resource for 
independently produced film, representing approximately 550 
filmmakers worldwide and 2600 films. In addition to the catalogue, there 
are lots of useful links to artists, including streaming video. Includes 
useful Study Guides for compilations of short works issued on DVD. 

Video Data Bank 

http://www.vdh.org/ 

A nonprofit distributor, this one at the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago pioneered collecting, preserving and distributing independent 
video starting in 1976. They have some clips online to show work they 
carry, and descriptions of the various tapes/DVDs. They also have a series 
of taped interviews with visual and performance artists. Among the 
projects they’ve developed is a 16-hour survey of early video art ( 6 OS- 7 OS) 
which is on DVD. 

Electronic Arts Intermix 

http: //www.eai.org/eai/index.htm 

EAI is a nonprofit center for experimental artist’s video based in NYC. 
Again, the catalogue is useful, and there are resources listed that provide 
a historical overview of the institution and video art. 

V-Tape 

http://www.vtape.org/ 

The Canadian counterpart for video art (in Canada and elsewhere). In 
addition to the catalogue, the site includes a searchable video art database 
that can refer you to print materials, by keyword and artist name. 












Early Video Project Web Site 

http://www.davidsonsfiles.org/ 


The purpose of the site is to support the community of people interested 
in early video with information about early video and early video art, and 
current activities connected with that topic. Erratic but fascinating, lots of 
little gems here: poke around. 

INCITE! 

http://www.incite-on1ine.net/issueone.html 

An online “journal” from Toronto devoted to experimental 
film/video/new media. Includes interesting links to written and online 
streaming stuff, such as: under links (staff picks)—9 short music videos; 
data diaries; ladies with water; YouTube video with Deion Sanders; Spirit 
Surfers. However there’s only one “issue” and that from 2008. 

Microcosm Publishing 

http://microcosmpublishing.com/ 

Portland publisher and bookstore featuring punk, zines, anarchism, 
militant bicycling, etc. Good prices on alternative culture DVDs such as 
Craig Baldwin’s Specters of the Spectrum, and Sonic Outlaws. 

Gartenberg Media 

http://www.gartenhergmedia.com/ 

dvd/index.html 

Holds and distributes experimental and historical silent film classic works 
for classroom screening (institutional pricing); strong assortment of 
Danish silent and Austrian avant-garde. Note: they distribute in PAL 
format, which requires a PAL or multiplatform DVD player. 

Fringe Online 

http://www.fringeonline.ca/ 

A collection of Canadian artist’s sites, each unique and creatively 
expressive of the artist. 

Oregon Department of Kick Ass 

http://www.odoka.org/ 

Website for filmmaker Vanessa Renwick; great links to explore as well. 

Peripheral Produce 

http://www.peripheralproduce.com/index.php 

Distribution label for experimental film and video. New and notable: 
anthology of the late Helen Hill’s work. 


Other Cinema Digital 










http://www.othercinemadvd.com/index.html 


Home distribution outlet for collage and mash-up work in particular. 
Most notably, Craig Baldwin’s work. 

Microcosm Publishing 

http://microcosmpublishing.com/ 

DVDs, zines, books, stickers, etc. 
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The last word: 

fretting about film criticism 

by the editors 


In January, 2010, Armond White, chairman of the New York Film Critics 
Circle and movie reviewer for the New York Post, gave a speech at the group’s 
annual awards banquet. Subsequently he adapted the remarks into an article 
published in First Things in April.[1] fopen endnotes in new window! White 
used the occasion to sound several commonplaces of recent years: “real” film 
critics get no respect for their “expertise”; the Internet offers instead “an 
alternative deluge of fans’ notes, angry sniping, half-baked impressions, and 
clubhouse amateurism”; upstart bloggers with “adolescent taste” are ruining 
everything with “the viral graffiti on aggregate websites such as Rotten 
Tomatoes;” and so forth. The First Things editors note, 

“With movie luminaries such as Meryl Streep, George Clooney, 

Jeff Bridges, Mo’Nique, Katheryn Bigelow, and others in the 
audience, White’s remarks were met with stony silence.” 

Not having been there, it’s hard to agree automatically with the implication 
that those Hollywood types are insensitive to critical thinking and don’t accept 
White’s assertion, 

“We [critics] judge movies because we know movies, and our 
knowledge is based on learning and experience.” 

(And Streep, Clooney, Bridges, and Bigelow don’t know movies and don’t have 
knowledge based on learning and experience?) Of course, some other 
considerations might pertain here. After all, the NY film critics present also 
joined the “stony silence.” And since award speeches are usually given after a 
cocktail hour and a dinner, the audience might expect a convivial welcome 
rather than a self righteous scolding. 

Several things accelerated this new trend of considering (and pontificating 
about) film criticism. Some of the attendant confusion stems from “film 
criticism” being an elastic category that ranges 

• from scholarly academic considerations of cinema aesthetics—in 
university press books and peer-reviewed journals, 





• through mainstream cultural and evaluative essays—usually in the 
weekly and monthly publications, 

• to basic journalistic reviews and consumer guides—again, newspapers, 
weeklies and daily online sites such as Salon, radio and TV 
commentaries, etc., 

• to blogs—ranging from the informed and researched through the fanboy 
and amateur sites, 

• to the retail purchaser feedback at IMDb.com and Amazon.com, 

• all the way to the crassest “pay attention to me” narcissism and snark. 

Some writers are only interested in “movies,” that is the current feature 
entertainment scene, while others pay attention to the entire range of cinema: 
its entire history, all its modes and genres, all nations, and all its creative 
forms. Given that there’s a spectrum of activity and overlap in both intention 
and effect, it’s clear that a certain jostling for position will take place among 
writers. 

Drawing from film studies, a number of online journals, including Jump Cut, 
Senses of Cinema, Film and Philosophy, Rouge, Bright Lights, and Screening 
the Past, publish mostly academic, footnoted film criticism, but a large 
number of film lovers mingle with film studies academics in blogging about 
film, television, new media, and the mass media in a larger sense. Part of the 
usefulness of following these bloggers is that they enter into a thoughtful 
dialogue with each other both about individual film texts and about cultural 
issues. For example, Roger Ebert, whom Armond White surely would have to 
acknowledge as a “real” film critic, has invited online writers to enter into 
what has become a many-faceted conversation on the topic of “Can 
videogames be art? [2] Bloggers and their readers include film enthusiasts, 
film teachers, and other media people; they include those actors and critics 
who met White’s remarks with silence. In fact, this group of people has 
become a niche audience, seeking out film festivals if they live in lager cities or 
encountering a wider range of international cinema by using mail order 
rental, through distributors such as Netflix. Understanding this audience, one 
such distributor, Aaron Hill of Green Cine, maintains two thoughtful blogs, 
one about more recent cinema and one about DVDs.[3] Just as Armond White 
did not understand the changes going on in film distribution, and thus 
audiences’ needs for film criticism, he could not understand why online film 
criticism now plays an important role both for distributors and viewers, 
especially the film lovers. Not only do people turn to the Internet to read 
about a film they might rent/see, they enjoy reading various reviews in one 
sitting. In this way, a major appeal of film blogs lies not just in their articles 
but in how they present blog rolls, the links on the side of the page—to other 
film bloggers, to online media journals, to interesting recent online articles, 
etc. 

Part of the anxiety that seems to underlie the anger that White expressed 
comes from his denial of contemporary media economic history. In this case, 
the actual decline in the number of movie reviewers goes along with the 
gradual decline of print journalism. Not only are there cutbacks at daily 
newspapers, even well respected veterans such as Todd McCarthy, who has 
been at Variety for 30+ years, are losing their jobs. While their jobs are 



secure, even among some tenured professors, it seems that there’s suspicion 
that their version of film study is giving way to television, new media, and 
other platforms for screen arts (ironic since those same folks were often seen 
as unwelcome interlopers when introducing popular culture in humanities 
departments 30 and 40 years ago). In Fall 2008 Cineaste created a “Critical 
Symposium” on film criticism in the age of the internet, further worrying 
about the matter as they gingerly entered cyberspace with a site for their 
overflow from their print edition. And managing to somehow overlook Jump 
Cut’s substantial (and free) presence on the net for many years. (Hmm, seems 
like Armond White isn’t the only one who is annoyed by not getting his proper 
respect.) 

Brandeis University film professor Thomas Doherty stirred the pot with a 
piece in the Chronicle of Higher Education in February entitled “The Death of 
Film Criticism.”[4] In the process of reviewing some recent books he 
characterized the current state of the art as caught between an older belles 
lettres tradition of the literary and thoughtful critical essay and the new media 
world of instant analysis and the consumer democracy of the marketplace. 
Doherty in turn stirred up a few grumpy retorts on the Chronicle and various 
blogs. Salon movie reviewer Andrew O’Hehir in a later piece characterized the 
opposed sides thus: 

“Subsequent exchanges...degenerated into name-calling and 
accusations of ethical malfeasance: Critics over 40 are grumpy, 
outmoded graybeards, running late for the 4:30 dinner special at 
Denny's! Critics under 40 are balls-sucking festival shmooze- 
whores with no morals and no education, who think Pasolini 
designs sunglasses [”[5] 

There was a moment in the late 1950s and throughout the 1960s when the 
cinema was a place that provided an alternative to Eisenhower America and 
the Cold War limits on imagination. Your Jump Cut co-editors participated in 
that, and it shaped our passions and careers and why we started the 
publication. It’s easy to become nostalgic about how things have changed. 

Part of the reflection is occasioned by the passing of figures who added so 
much to the critical analysis of film, such as the late Robin Wood, who was 
eulogized in the heavy duty Marxist journal Monthly Review. [ 6 ] And the 
desire to survey film criticism also connects with the fact of recent significant 
collections such as Farber on Film: The Complete Film Writings of Manny 
Farber, (NY: Library of America, 2009) and Philip Lopate, American Movie 
Critics: From the Silents until Now (NY: Library of America, 2008) In 
addition, we seem to have now reached a certain point of development where 
some people actively look back to the origins to assess where we are and how 
we got there. Thus several recent books take up the development of academic 
film studies, such as Lee Grieveson and Haidee Wasson, eds. Inventing Film 
Studies (Durham: Duke University Press, 2008), and the U.K. study by Terry 
Bolas, Screen Education: From Film Appreciation to Media Studies (Bristol: 
Intellect, 2009), and Dana Polan, Scenes of Instruction: The Beginnings of 
the U.S. Study of Film (Berkeley, U of California Press, 2007). 


From the long view, and from a broader view of a spectrum of writing on film 



and media arts, Armond White’s anxieties seem to be based on thinking of 
film criticism as a zero-sum game: bloggers and impertinent upstarts are 
taking up his rightful space. But there have always been many types of and 
outlets for criticism; it’s just that today so much more of what’s out there can 
circulate farther and faster. And readers have always used criticism in 
different ways for different purposes: as a raw consumer guide, or as general 
information on what’s going on, or as education in thinking about film as an 
art. 

It’s the fancifully elevated view of film criticism’s mission that seems so 
peculiar in White’s diatribe. Not that writers can’t or shouldn’t aspire to take 
what they are doing seriously and try to inform and enlarge the audience’s 
taste. But White tries to remove criticism (or at least his kind) totally from the 
market, and that really can’t be done. To use Pierre Bourdieu’s categories 
from his study of taste, Distinction, while the film critic may not have much 
economic capital, the critic does have cultural capital, and that can sometimes 
be parlayed into a form of economic capital. And to be fair to White, he’s 
constructed his image as a critic precisely as an iconoclast and contrarian 
(e.g., praising de Palma’s Bonfire of the Vanities, finding Michael Jackson’s 
This Is It a great film). Though it’s hard to tell if his inclusion of his own book 
in answering the Sight and Sound poll of the five most important film books 
ever.[7] was intended as ironic wit or overweening pride: in any case, it gets 
attention, which always has some practical currency. 

Journalist film critics are paid for their work, either in salary or by the word in 
the mainstream, and in perks like free press screenings and screener DVDs for 
the groundlings. Establishing a web presence, especially a steady blog, gets 
you the attention of PR hacks who will flood you with freebies, including (for 
those playing the game well) possible junkets. Anyway, there’s always the 
pleasure of flaming others on listservs, and the chance to shout loudly (if not 
very cleverly) in public. In any case, you can’t vault over the contradictions of 
a market economy, but you can recognize them, and perhaps laugh at them 
and what they do to skew even the most idealistic of aspirations. 

John Hess 
Chuck Kleinhans 
Julia Lesage 

Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


1. First Things is an ecumenical monthly founded by the Roman Catholic 
theologian Richard John Neuhaus which describes itself: 

“published by The Institute on Religion and Public Life, an 
interreligious, nonpartisan research and education institute whose 
purpose is to advance a religiously informed public philosophy for 
the ordering of society.” 

It generally tacks right in policy matters, and the website brings up lots of ads 
for Roman Catholic institutions and projects. The article was available free 
during a short window in the spring. Today it is available with a subscription 
($ 39 ) or a one-day online pass ($2.50). How much of the 2.50 goes back to 
White isn’t clear, [return to text] 

2. Roger Ebert, 

http://hlogs.suntimes.com/ehert/2010/07/v 

ideo games 12822 huck finn 80.html#more 

For a thoughtful response, see Chuck Tyron’s July 9, 2010, entry in his blog, 

The Chutry Experiment: 

http:// www.chutrv. wordherders .net / wp 

2. http://daily.greencine.com/ 

4. http://chronicle.com/article/The-Death-of-Film-Criticism/64352/ 

5. Andrew O’Hehir, “Movie Critics, Shut Up Already!” Salon, April 15, 2010. 
http: / / www. salon. com/entertainment / movies / 

andrew ohehir/2010/04/ic;/film critics 

6. “Farewell, Robin Wood (1931-2009): The Relevance of a Radical Film 
Critic” by Gregory A. Burris, Monthly Review, Feb. 6, 2010. 
http://mrzine.m0nthlyreview.org/2010/hurris020610.html 

7. June 2010; 

www.hfi.org.uk/sightandsound 
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